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INTRODUCTION. 


" 'l^/Sifl:  HETHER  we  regard  the  ever-growing  interest  in  questions  of  religions  opinion  manifested  at  the 


^^^J ii  present  time  in  well-nigh  all  classes  of  society,  or  the  vast  additions  which  have  recently  been  made 
jM^P^"^'  to  our  knowledge  of  matters  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  tho  interpretation  of  various  portions  of 

'3>  the  Bible,  or  tho  large  amount  of  iudefinite  doubt  fostered  by  wi'iters  not  intentionally  hostile  to 
revealed  truth,  or  the  open  hostility  which  not  a  few  who  are  possessed  of  high  intellectual  powers 
show  to  the  faith  of  Christendom,  (he  present  seems  a  time  pre-eminently  demanding  that  honett  doubts 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  calm  and  intelligent  spirit,  and  that  diffieidties  which  seem  gi-eat  only  because  of  tho 
thick  mists  of  surrounding  ignorance  which  envelope  them  should,  by  the  advancing  light  of  knowledge,  be 
reduced  to  their  true  proportions. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  considerations,  an  1  in  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  help  the  honest  doubter  to  a  firmer 
faith,  and  to  enlighten  that  ignorance  which  is  easily  misled,  that  The  Bible  Educator  has  been  projected. 
It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  its  conductors,  that  for  those  whoso  minds  have  been  distm-bed  with  fears  as  to  the 
results  of  the  searching  criticism  to  which  sacred  books  and  the  faith  which  they  contain  are  now  being  sub- 
jected, tho  best  help  to  render  their  belief  sure  and  steadfast  will  be  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  is  written  in 
the  oracles  of  the  Living  God.  To  help  them  to  the  attainment  of  such  a  knowledge,  to  place  at  their  service 
all  that  will  tend  to  elucidate  tho  text  of  Holy  Scriptm'e,  all  that  modern  study  and  research  have  done  to 
clear  away  difficulties  and  to  throw  light  upon  what  may  have  hitherto  been  obscure,  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  The  Bible  Educator. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  those  who  take  part  in  this  publication  to  bring  this  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
many  thousands  who  have  been  hitherto  shut  out  from  it.  The  success  of  tho  Popular  and  Technical 
Educators  has  shown  that  a  work  constructed  more  or  less  on  the  same  model  would  be  the  best  adapted  to 
the  greatest  number  of  readers. 

Tho  whole  work,  when  completed,  is  meant  to  be  a  storehouse  of  Scriptural  information,  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  the  reader  either  to  pursue  any  single  line  of  investigation,  or  to  find  what  he  wants  as  to  any  special 
subject  that  may  excite  his  interest. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  promised  to  contribute  to  this  undertaking  will  be  a  sufilcient  guarantee  that 
the  work  will  not  be  a  mere  compilation  at  second-hand  from  other  popular  manuals,  but  will  be  characterised  by 
the  exercise  of  an  iudeiiendcnt  judgment  on  tho  subjects  treated  of,  and,  where  necessary,  by  original  research. 
Wliile  the  work  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  be  students  of  the  Written  Word,  though  they  cannot  claim, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  the  character  of  scholars,  those  who  wfll  bear  the  chief  part  in  it,  and  who  have 
won  their  reputation  by  labours  more  or  less  distinguished,  will  do  their  best  to  show  that  they  sympathise  with 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  in  whatever  form  it  shows  itself,  and  to  help  those  whom  Ihey  are  glad  to  recognise  as 
their  fellow-students  to  see  their  way  clearly,  and  to  surmount  the  difficuKies  which  they  meet  with  in  it.  The 
range  taken  in  inviting  contributors  wUI  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  work  will  be  free  from  any  tendency  to  a 
narrow  or  sectarian  spirit,  and  that  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  record  of  God's  revelation  of  His  wUl. 
be  treated  with  the  reverence  of  those  who  see  in  it  "  a  lamp  imto  their  feet,  and  a  light  unto  their  path." 

It  is  not  intended  to  treat  otherwise  than  incidentally  of  the  doctrines  that  are  derived  from  Scripture.  The 
conductors  are  free  to  confess  that  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  formulating  a  system  of  undenominational 
Christianity  such  as  men  have  sometimes  dreamt  of  in  the  course  of  recent  controversies  nn  educational  and  otlier 
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matters.  Tlio  moment  ■wo  begin  to  define  terms,  and  to  deduce  conclusions,  we  come  into  contact  with  tho 
questions  which  have  vexed  men's  minds,  and  been  the  subjects  of  hot  debate  from  the  earliest  jieriod  of  the 
history  of  Christendom.  The  members  of  each  religious  community  have  within  it  those  who  offer  themselves  as 
guides  to  the  attainment  of  truth  in  things  pertaining  to  the  faith  ;  and  each  seeker  must  be  left,  using  his  own 
reason,  and  praying  for  Divine  illumination,  to  such  guidance  as  is  within  his  reach.  The  contributors  of 
The  Bible  Educator  have,  many  of  them,  in  the  sphere  of  work  assigned  to  them,  the  responsibility  of  giving 
such  guidance  individually,  and  have  not  shrunk  from  it. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  while  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  being  impossible,  to  state  with  formal 
precision  the  articles  that  make  up  what  has  been  called  "  our  common  Chi-istianity,"  there  is,  notwithstanding 
that  difficulty,  a  large  element  of  belief  which  is  common  to  that  wider  Church  which  includes  "  aU  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians;"  and  that  the  more  students  of  Scripture  are  led  to  recognise  its  existence, 
without  endeavouring  to  define  its  limits,  the  firmer  will  be  the  foundations  of  their  ovvn  faith,  and  their  tolerance 
of  diversities  of  opinions  in  others  more  large-hearted.  The  reverential  study  of  the  books  of  Scripture  seems 
to  present  a  common  ground,  on  which  men  who  differ  in  their  inferences  from  it  may  yet  meet  in  concord.  It 
has  been  seen,  in  the  working  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Companies  for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  that  such  co-operation  on  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  is  possible  and  helpful. 

The  educational  problems  of  our  time  will  soon  comjiel  us  to  tiy  the  experiment  on  a  wider  and  more 
momentous  scale.  We  address  those  of  whom  we  assume  that  they  are  so  far  interested  in  the  truths  which  the 
Bible  contains  that  they  do  not  wish  the  education  given  to  their  children  to  be  altogether  secular.  In  what  form 
and  by  what  persons  that  instruction  in  the  Bible,  which  is  thus  admitted  to  be  desirable,  shall  be  imparted  is,  we 
all  know,  one  of  the  great  questions  of  our  time.  It  is  not  our  present  pm'pose  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this 
side  or  that  of  the  conti'oversy  now  at  issue.  But  it  is  clear  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  controversy, 
whether  Biblical  instruction  retains  the  place  in  our  national  education  which  it  at  present  occupies,  or  is  left  to 
the  iuflueuce  of  home,  and  to  the  efforts  made  by  each  religious  society  for  members  of  its  own  body,  that  those 
who  teach,  and  those  who  learn,  may  gain  much  from  any  help  that  is  given  them  towards  an  intelligent  and 
reverential  study  of  what  the  Bible  contains.  Children  must  be  raised  above  the  dull  mechanical  act  of  reading 
or  repetition,  and  taught  to  understand  what  they  read,  to  picture  to  themselves  the  old  scenes  of  Egj'pt  or  of 
Syi'ia,  the  manners  and  customs  of  Eastern  life,  so  far  as  they  enter  into  the  narratives  of  Scripture  or  affect  its 
phraseology,  to  realise  the  great  ethical,  and  therefore  religious,  truths  which  are  recognised  throughout  its  pages. 

The  Bible  Educatoe  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  giving  a  wide  diffusion  to  this  kind  of  knowledge 
Brou"'ht,  as  it  will  be,  within  the  reach  of  all  teachers,  and  of  veiy  many  among  the  homes  of  working  men,  it 
wiU  help,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  to  supx^lement  the  religious  teaching  given  in  school,  or  to  supply  its  place. 
The  numerous  volunteers  in  the  work  of  education,  to  be  foimd  in  all  religious  communities,  who  take  so  large  a 
share  in  the  work  of  Bible  classes  and  Sunday  schools,  are  among  those  for  whom  we  are  most  anxious  to  provide 
what  they  need  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  bring  the  natm-o  of  the  work  in  which  we  have  engaged,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  will  be  conducted,  before  the  public  whom  we  adth-css.  It  remains  only  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  may  be  led  by  it  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  oracles  of  God,  to  give 
utterance  to  the  prayer  that  writers  and  readers  may  alike  profit  by  the  giudance  of  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  alone 
can  give  a  right  judgment  in  aU  things,  purify  what  is  base,  and  Ulumine  what  is  dark. 
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THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.— I. 

THE   PENTATEUCH. 
BY  THE   VEEY  EEV.   E.   PAYNE    SMITH,   D.D.,    DEAN    OF   CANTEEBXTEY. 


THE  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  divided 
by  the  Jews  into  tliree  classes,  entitled  The 
Law,  The  Prophets,  and  Tlte  Writings.  Of 
these  the  latter,  called  by  our  Lord  "  the 
psalms  "  (Liike  xxiv.  44),  were  used  chiefly  for  litur- 
gical purposes  in  the  Temple  service,  or  for  private 
edification.  The  other  two  formed  the  regular  course 
of  Sabbath  reading  in  the  synagogues  (Acts  xv.  21), 
for  which  purpose  the  Pentateuch  was  divided  into 
sections,  each  of  which  was  followed  by  a  passage 
from  the  Prophets  selected  as  best  explanatory  of  its 
meaning.  Read  together  in  this  systematic  way,  we 
find  the  two  constantly  associated  by  our  Lord,  who 
usually  calls  them  '•  the  law  and  the  prophets "'  (Matt. 
V.  17 ;  vii.  12 ;  xxii.  40),  but  occasionally  "  Moses  and 
the  prophets  "  (Luke  xvi.  29,  31 ;  see  also  sxiv.  27  ; 
John  V.  46  ;  Acts  xv.  21). 

Each  of  these  classes  holds  a  distinct  place  in  the 
development  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy  to  mankind. 
Taking  the  first  few  chapters  of  Genesis  as  introductory 
to  the  whole,  and  intended  to  explain  to  us  man's  present 
position  in  the  world,  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  gives 
us  the  history  of  the  various  stages  in  the  preparation  for 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  of  restoration  for  man- 
kind. That  promise  was  the  sole  comfort  of  our  first 
parents  on  their  expulsion  from  Paradise.  Deprived 
of  aU  besides,  they  carried  with  them  at  least  the  hope 
that  their  fall  was  not  irretrievable ;  for  with  their 
sentence  the  Almighty  had  also  given  them  the  assur- 
ance that  the  woman's  seed  should  crush  the  serjient's 
head.  With  the  working  out  of  this  promise  the  rest 
of  the  Bible  is  concerned.  In  the  Pentateuch  we  have 
the  formation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  its  consolidation  by  the  law  given  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  disciphne  it  underwent  in  the  wilderness. 
In  the  Prophets,  under  which  title  the  Jews  understand 
both  the  historical  books  called  The  Early,  and  the 
prophetical  writings  called  The  Later  Prophets,  wo  see 
that  nation  settled  in  Palestine,  long  struggling  there 
for  existence,  but  slowly  growing  in  power,  till  Samuel, 
Saul,  and  David  raised  it  to  empire ;  then  gradually 
declining,  and  finally  going  into  capti\-ity,  to  return 
only  as  a  dependency  upon  the  Persian  monarchy.  In 
this  stage  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer  assumed  form  and 
substance,  ind  what  was  at  first  scarcely  more  than  an 


indefinite  hope,  grew  into  settled  shape  under  the  more 
full  and  exact  teaching  of  Isaiah  and  his  fellows.  The 
third  class,  or  Writings,  to  a  great  extent  contempo- 
raneous with  the  works  of  the  later  prophets,  differs  from 
them  in  being  chiefly  subjective  and  emotional.  It  gives 
us  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  pious  Jews,  their  voices 
of  praise  and  of  distress,  of  hope  and  of  doubt,  as  the 
purposes  of  God  slowly  unfolded  themselves.  To  this 
class  the  Jews  also  attach  the  later  histories,  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  Daniel  (so  considered  by  the  Jews),  Chronicles; 
the  narratives  of  Ruth  and  Esther ;  the  poem  of  Job ; 
the  didactic  books,  and  generally  whatever  is  not  con- 
tained under  the  two  former  heads,  regarding  the  whole 
collection  probably  as  illustrative  of  the  great  purpose 
of  Jewish  history  rather  than  as  directly  occupied  with 
it.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Psalms  form  the  most 
important  portion  of  Tlie  Writings,  and  occasionally  are 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  collection. 

The  Pentateuch  is  so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  T/ie_/i«e-/oM  book,  or  Book  in  five  volumes. 
The  names  of  the  several  books.  Genesis,  Exodus,  etc., 
are  also  Greek,  while  in  the  Hebrew  they  are  distin- 
guished solely  by  the  opening  words  of  each.  Thus 
Genesis  is  called  Li  the  beginning ;  Exodus,  These  are 
the  names,  or  simply  The  names  ;  and  so  on.  Though 
finally  adopted  by  the  Jews,  who  in  the  days  of  the 
Rabbis  called  the  Pentateuch  The  five  fifth  parts 
of  the  Law,  this  division  is  probably  not  original.  A 
threefold  division  is  more  naturally  suggested  by  the 
contents.  Genesis  being  occupied  with  the  early  history 
of  the  world,  the  three  next  books  with  the  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  while  Deuteronomy  consists  of  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his  deatt. 
The  earher  Jewish  dinsion  is  into  fifty-four  sections 
called  Parshiijotli,  each  subdivided  into  smaller  para- 
graphs called  Sedarim.  But  whenever  adopted,  the  five- 
fold dirision  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  Psalms  are 
also  di^-ided  into  five  books,  and  five  of  "  The  Writings  " 
— namely,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther — were  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
Megilloth  or  Rolls,  and  attached  to  the  Pentateuch, 
which  in  many  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  they 
immediately  follow.  The  proper  name  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  The  Torah.  or  Law  •  so  "  the  book  cf  the  kw  " 
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(Deut.  xxxi.  26 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  8;  2  Chron.  xvii.  9,  &e.) ; 
"  the  law  of  Moses "'  (2  Chron.  xxv.  4;  Neh.  viii.  1,  &c.) ; 
less  frequently  it  is  called  "  the  book  of  tlie  covenant " 
(2  Kings  xsiii.  2,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30).  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  called  "  the  law,"  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  usually  distinguished  from  natural  law 
ly  the  addition  of  tho  article. 

The  great  question  debated  in  modern  times,  concern- 
ing the  Pentateuch,  has  been  that  of  its  authorship.  Are 
there  reasonable  grounds  for  behoving  that  Moses 
was  tho  writer,  or  must  its  composition  be  referred  to 
a  later  date  ?    Let  us  clear  the  subject  first. 

Its  Mosaic  authorship,  then,  by  no  means  implies  that 
Moses  made  use  of  no  earlier  documents  :  on  tho  con- 
trary, the  book  of  Genesis  is  on  the  veiy  face  of  it  a 
compilation.    Nor  does  it  imply  that  we  have  the  Pen- 
tateuch exactly  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Moses.     The 
Jews,  from  whom  we  received  the  book,  have  always 
asserted  tho  contrary,  affirming  that  Ezra  and  the  men 
of  the  Groat  Synagogue  re-edited  (as  we  should  say)  the 
more  ancient  books  in  the  Bible,  and  after  the  fashion 
of  those  days  inserted  in  the  text  many  explanations 
and  remarks,  which  in  the  present  day  would  take  the 
form  of  notes.     Nor,  again,  does  it  imply  that  Moses 
made  use  of  no  other  hand  in  its  composition.     The 
book  of  Jeremiah  is  none  the  less  Ms,  though  for  some 
reason  he  penned  no  single  word  of  it,  but  left  that 
entirely  to  tho    scribe    Baruch.      One    of    the    most 
ancient  versions,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  afiii-ms  that  Moses 
made  similar  use  of  Joshua,  and  that  tho  latter  not 
merely  arranged,  but  also  completed  the  Pentateuch, 
referring    certainly  to   the   account   of  tho    death   of 
Moses,  which  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand, 
but  not  excluding  fho  idea  that  he  had  a  substantial 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
Similarly,  tho   Talmud   says   that   Joshua  wi-oto    the 
last  eight   sections   of  this  book.     But  wliile  we  find 
Joshua  associated  with   Moses  at  a  very  early  date 
in  the  preservation  of  these   records,  the  writing  of 
the   earlier    portion   of    them    is   expressly    assigned 
to    the   lawgiver    himself.      In   Exod.  xvii.   14,   God 
says  to  Moses,   "Write   this   as  a  memorial   in   the 
hooTc,  and  put  into  the  ears  of   Joshua,  that  I  will 
utterly  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek."    Else- 
where wa  find  Moses  penning  similar  records  (Exod. 
xsiv.  4;  xxxiv.  27;  Kumb.  xxsiii.  2);    finaEy  tho  com- 
plete book  of  the  Law  is  entrusted  to  tho  keeping  of 
tho  Le\-ites,  who  were  to  lay  it  up  by  tho  ark,  and 
read  it  every  seventh  year  to  the  people  (Deut.  xvii. 
IS ;  xxxi.  9 — 11).     The  statement,  then,  of  the  Penta- 
teuch itself  is  that  Moses,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  carried  the  ai-t  of  writing  with  him  into 
the  wilderness,  and  himself  kept  a  contemporaneous 
record  of  events;   but  it  does  not  certainly  appear 
whether  Joshua  could  at  first  write  or  not;  for  the 
matter  is  entrusted   to  his  ears — i.e.,  to  his  memory. 
But  at  tho  end   of  the  long    sojourn  in   tho   wilder- 
ness,  though  not  tUl  then,  tho  Levitcs  generally  could 
read   and  write;   and  as  Joshua  was  connected  with 
Moses  in  tho  keeping  pf  the  records   at   so  early  a  , 


date,  wo  may  feel  sure  that  Moses  had  taken  no  less 
pains  -with  him  than  with  tho  Levitos  generally. 
There  is  httle  doubt,  moreover,  that  Aaron  and  others 
of  the  higher  nobles,  equally  with  Moses,  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  this  art.  The  word  translated  "  officers " 
in  Exod.  v.  6 — 19  literally  signifies  "  scribes,"  so  that  the 
Hebrews  even  then  had  a  learned  class.  But  it  woiild 
not  be  tiU  towai'ds  the  close  of  the  long  sojourn  at 
Kadesh-barnea,  that  the  aged  Moses  would  devolve 
upon  Joshua  duties  long  performed  by  himself. 

But  it  is  objected  that  this  carries  back  the  art  of 
writing  to  a  too  early  date.  For  while  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  we  find  no  trace  of  wi-iting,  except  it  be  in 
Judah's  signet-ling,  engraved  probably  with  some  device, 
in  the  Pentateuch  not  merely  can  Moses  write,  and  the 
priests  (Nimib.  v.  23),  but  ordinary  people  (Deut.  vi.  9; 
xi.  20;  xxiv.  1,  3).  Equally  common  is  the  reference 
to  the  art  of  writing  iu  the  book  of  Joshua  (viii.  32 ; 
X.  13;  xviii.  9;  xxiv.  26),  and  then  we  hear  no  more  of 
it  till  the  time  of  David,  when  the  prophets  appear  as 
a  learned  class ;  and  finally  it  is  early  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab  that  its  use  becomes  general.  There  is,  however, 
one  curious  exception  to  this  statement.  Miserable  as 
was  tho  state  of  Israel  during  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
it  was  not  a  time  of  such  entu-e  ignorance  as  is  supposed ; 
for  the  young  man  of  Succoth,  whom  Gideon  caught, 
"wrote  down"  for  him  the  names  of  the  thi-eescoro  and 
seventeen  chief  men  of  that  city  (Judg.  viii.  14). 

Granting,  however,  the  exceptional  prevalence  of  tho 
art  of  writing  in  the  days  of  Moses,  can  it  bo  satis- 
factoiily  accoimted  for  or  not  ? 

Now,  first,  Moses  and  tho  Israelites  had  long  dwelt 
in  Egypt,  where  not  merely  hieroglyphics,  but  the  cursive 
hieratic  character  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  before 
the  exodus.     Not  merely  inscriptions  on  temples,  but 
papyri  now  iu  our  museums  prove  the  existence  of  a 
learned  class,  who  wrote  not  only  works  on   Mstory, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  but  even  novels ;  so  that  stu- 
dents of  Egyptian  literature  now  readily  admit  that  a 
knowledge  of  writing  was  widely  diffused  in  the  age  of 
Moses  among  the  more  cultivated  part  of  the  people. 
As  regards  the  great  mass,  fho  matter  has  indeed  been 
sometimes  overstated.     The  giving  a  wife,  on  dismissal, 
a  writing  of  divorcement,  the  inscribing  of  texts  upon 
door-posts,  and  other  similar  commands,  imply  only  tho 
existence  of  a  literary  class.     In  Spain,  to  this   day, 
people  make  use  of  others  to  write  their  letters  and 
contracts,  and  can  find  such  persons  ready  with  tablo  and 
wriliag  materials  in  the  market-places.    As  late  as  tho 
time  of  Ezekiel  we  still  find  the  professional  scribe,  in 
attendance  upon  higher  officers,  dressed  in  a  linen  tunic, 
and  -ivith  his   iukhorn   at   his   belt   (Ezek.  ix.  2,  11). 
Observe  also  that  it  is  not  tiU  the  end  of  the  sojsum 
in  the  wilderness,  after  tho  halt  of  thirty-eight  years' 
duration  at  Kadesh-barnea,  that  wo  find  commands  im- 
plying a  general  use  of  writing;  and  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  a  man  so  wise  and  far-seeing  as 
Moses  should  have  trained  tho  priests  and  Levitcs  in 
the  learning  wliich    ho    undoubtedly  possessed,  espe- 
cially as  they  would  remain  with  him  at  head-quarters, 
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while  the  rest  of  the  tribes  were  more  or  less  scattered 
over  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  in  search  of  pasture  for 
their  cattle. 

But,  secondly,  the  art  of  writing  is  of  the  very  highest 
antiquity  among  the  Semitic  nations  themselves.  All 
the  words  connected  with  the  art,  "  to  write,"  "  book," 
"ink,"  are  Semitic,  and  not  Egyptian,  and  as  Ewald 
remarks  (Gesch.  Isr.,  i.  77),  are  common  to  all  branches 
of  the  family,  so  that  they  must  have  been  their  common 
property  before  the  original  stock  broke  up  into  distinct 
branches.  Tlie  names  of  the  letters  too  are  Semitic,  and 
were  carried  by  Cadmus — i.e.,  the  Oriental — and  tlio 
Phoenicians  to  Greece,  whence  all  European  nations 
have  received  them.  Weber  has  even  shown  that  the 
Hindoos  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Semites,  thus 
carrying  back  the  invention  of  letters  to  a  most  remote 
antiquity.  But  though  tlie  Phoenicians  taught  the  art  of 
writing  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  they  did  not  invent  the 
alphabet ;  for  the  names  are  all  derived  from  pastoral 
occupations,  and  not  from  maritime  affairs.  Aleph,  the 
Greek  Alpha,  is  an  ox ;  Giniel,  a  camel ;  Van,  a  tent- 
peg;  Cheth,  a  cattle-fence;  Lamed,  an  ox-goad;  and 
though  Nun  is  a  fish,  and  Tzade  a  fish-hook,  no  letter  is 
named  from  any  part  of  a  ship.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
the  Canaanites  at  a  very  early  age  possessed  the  art  of 
writing.  The  Kheta,  generally  understood  to  bo  the 
Hittites,  appear  in  early  Egyptian  monuments  as  a 
nation  of  scribes.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  we 
find  a  Hittite  town,  captured  by  Joshua,  called  Ku-jath- 
sepher,  "  Book-town,"  or  as  the  LXX.  render  it,  "  the 
city  of  scribes  "  (Josh.  xv.  15).  In  verse  49  it  is  called 
Kirjath-sannah,  which  Fiirst  renders  "  city  of  writing ;" 
while  its  other  name  Debir  probably  means  "  parelmient," 
or  the  city  where  that  material  was  prepared.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Canaanites,  as  far  as  civilisation 
and  the  arts  which  minister  to  refinement  and  luxury  are 
concerned,  had  attained  to  a  far  higher  level  than  the 
Israelites ;  yet  the  latter  carried  with  them  into  the  wU- 
domess  the  art  of  engraving  on  jewels,  of  embroidery, 
and  of  working  in  gold  and  silver.  Settled  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  on  the  confines  between  Egypt  and  the 
Semitic  races,  and  aided  at  first  by  all  the  influence  of 
Joseph,  the  powerful  minister  of  a  monarch  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  when  Egypt  was  in  the  very  height  of 
prosperity,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  them  destitute 
of  arts  which  undoubtedly  flourished  in  both  the  regions 
between  which  Goshen  lay.  Nor  must  we  measure  the 
state  of  civilisation  to  which  they  had  attained  hi  Egypt 
by  the  semi-barbarism  into  which  they  relapsed  in 
Palestine,  and  from  wliich  Samuel  rescued  them. 

There  is  therefore  no  antecedent  improbability  in 
Moses  being  able  to  write  such  a  history  as  the  Penta- 
teuch; nor  in  the  priests  and  Levites  generally  form- 
ing a  learned  caste  at  the  end  of  the  long  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  ground,  therefore,  is  now  clear  for  direct  evidence ; 
and  of  this  the  most  important  is  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  constantly  im- 
phes  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  from  time  to 
time  refers  to  it.     So  fully  is  this  the  case  in  the  book  of 


Joshua,  that  it  is  not  denied,  but  traversed  by  the  asser- 
tion that  it  really  is  a  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  was 
compiled  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  even  more  re- 
markable that  in  the  book  of  Judges,  which  describes 
the  miserable  state  of  things  resulting  from  the 
Israelites  having  only  partially  conquered  the  laud ; 
when  there  wa.s  no  settled  goverament  or  unity  among 
the  tribes ;  when  the  Mosaic  constitution  v/as  pracliciilly 
in  abeyance,  and  the  coimtry  so  oven-uu  by  marauders 
that  Deborah's  words  describe  almost  its  normal  state, 
that  "  the  highways  were  imoccupied,  and  the  traveUcrs 
walked  through  byways" — even  in  this  book  wo  find 
aU  the  main  points  of  the  law  presupposed.  There 
is  an  ark  in  a  tent  at  Shiloh,  to  which  men  go  for 
counsel ;  the  Levites  ai'o  dispersed  throughout  the  land; 
the  ephod  is  the  priestly  garment ;  the  people  are  circum- 
cised ;  the  theocratic  idea,  chiefly  urged  in  Deuteronomy, 
is  so  fuUy  recognised  that  Gideon  refuses  to  be  king  ; 
and  whatever  remains  of  a  national  organisation  still 
exist  are  all  in  accordance  with  tho  Mosaic  institutions. 
With  Samuel  came  a  reform,  and  from  him,  as  Ms 
second  founder,  the  nation  started  upon  a  path  of  rapid 
upward  progress.  But  everything  now,  and  when 
David  consolidated  the  new  order  of  things,  was  too 
expres.sly  modelled  upon  tho  institutions  of  Moses  for 
the  existence  of  at  least  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  be  doubted.  Either,  therefore,  Samuel  com- 
piled the  Pentateuch  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  he  found  it 
laid  up  among  the  archives  of  Shiloh,  and  derived  from 
the  study  of  it  there  those  ideas  which  guided  him  in 
his  com'se  as  Israel's  greatest  statesman.  As  regards 
Deuteronomy,  its  authorshij]  will  be  considered  in  tho 
introduction  to  that  book. 

But  Samuel's  task,  arduous  and  almost  hopeless  as  it 
must  appear  to  any  one  who  studies  the  state  of  Israel 
during  the  triiunphant  domination  cf  tho  Philistines 
after  the  battle  of  Eben-ezer  (1  Sam.  iv.),  wotild  have 
been  impossible  had  he  possessed  no  groimdwcrk  ou 
which  to  rebuild  the  shattered  institutions  of  hia 
people.  The  history  sets  huu  before  us  as  a  general 
fighting  for  tho  very  existence  of  the  nation,  as  a  judge 
administering  the  law  uprightly,  as  a  statesman  foimd- 
ing  a  system  of  national  education,  and  consolidatiiig 
the  institutions  of  the  country  upon  the  Mosaic  basis. 
To  such  a  one  an  appeal  to  the  Pentateuch  would  have 
been  a  source  of  enormous  strength,  if  the  nation  already 
acknowledged  it  as  the  national  code;  but  a  forgery, 
and  that  upon  so  large  a  scale,  woidd  have  been  as  use- 
less as  impossible.  Nor  can  we  understand  the  intense 
grief  of  the  people  at  the  destruction  of  Shiloh,  tho 
slightest  allusion  to  which  in  after-times  called  up  the 
most  passionate  emotions  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  60 — 6-t ;  Jer.  xxvi. 
6,  9),  unless  it  had  long  been  tho  national  sanctuary. 

The  question,  however,  of  forgery  will  bo  best  settled 
by  internal  evidence ;  for  only  in  the  midst  of  books,  and 
with  the  stores  of  a  largo  library  at  his  command,  can  a 
forger  hope  to  give  his  work  local  colouring,  and  keep 
it  true  to  the  habits,  manners,  and  facts  of  a  past  ago. 
I  Samuel,  wi-iliug  for  an  emergency  in  the  fallen  state  of 
the  nation,  would  have  made  his  work  refer  to  that 
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emergency.  He  would  have  written  for  a  temporary 
and  not  for  a  permanent  purpose.  The  Philistine 
Buprcmacy  would  ever  hare  been  kept  in  ^ew.  And 
w!io,  besides,  would  forge  a  book  like  the  Judges,  which 
tells  how,  for  four  hundred  years,  the  Israslites  all  but 
entirely  failed  in  the  mission  for  which  Moses  had 
formed  them  ?  The  time  of  rest  and  plenty  promised 
by-Moses  never  came  till  the 
days  of  David. 

Wo  proceed  then  to  the 
internal  evidence,  simply  re- 
peating that  from  the  time 
of  Samuel  the  existence  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  is  uu- 
doniablo. 

Now  in  the  present  day 
our  knowledge  of  Egy^jt,  and 
of  ancient  history  generally, 
has  been  so  enlarged  that  no 
scholar  any  longer  doubts 
tho  personal  existence  of 
Moses,  or  the  fact  of  tho 
Exodus.  The  discussion, 
therefore,  is  narrowed  to  a 
single  point.  Is  tho  Penta- 
teuch a  contemporaneous  re- 
cord, or  one  written  long 
afterwards,  giving  us  a  tra- 
ditional and  not  an  historic 
account  of  what  took  place? 
The  entire  discussion  occu- 
pies an  immense  range  of 
ground,  involving  a  close 
examination  of  every  point 
contained  in  the  five  books. 
But  there  are  certain  salient 
points  upon  which  it  really 
depends,  and  which  brieily 
are  as  follow  : — 

First,  there  is  tho  connec- 
tion with  Egyptian  history. 
Upon  this  point  it  must 
suffice  to  give  tho  results 
arrived  at  by  those  who 
Iiavo  made  Egj-jit  tlie  olijoct 
of  special  study.  They  pro- 
duce ample  proof  that  Abra- 
ham's descent  intoEgyjit,  the 

sale  of  Joseph  as  a  slave,  his  subsequent  appointment 
as  chief  governor  of  the  land,  the  history  of  Moses,  and 
tho  Exodus,  all  fit  into  Egyptian  history;  and  supposed 
dilSculties  of  manners  and  customs  disappear  upon 
a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  records  preserved  for 
us  upon  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  by  those 
ancient  dynasties,  and  in  the  papyrus  rolls  written  in 
their  days.' 


'  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  this  subject,  will 
find  a  valuable  introduotiou  to  it  in  Canon  Cook's  "  Essays  on 
Egyptian  History  and  Egyptian  Words,"  attached  to  Vol."  I.  ot 
tho  Speaker's  "  Commentary." 


But  an  oven  more  convincing  argument  is  drawn  from 
the  words  used  in  the  Pentateuch.  Premising  that  tho 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch  was  employing  a  language 
certainly  moulded  in  Palestine — for  he  uses  the  term 
semvards  as  meaning  westwards,  whereas  the  sea  is  to 
the  north  of  Egypt,  and  other  similar  expressions  drawn 
from  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country — he, 
nevertheless,  whenever  Egyp- 
tian matters  are  concerned, 
employs  words  capable  of 
explanation  only  by  referring 
them  to  Egyptian  roots. 
In  the  history  of  Joseph, 
besides  the  proper  names, 
such  as  Potiphar,  one  devoted 
to  the  palate  ;  Potipherah, 
one  devoted  to  the  sun  (he 
was  priest  of  Holiopolis,  the 
Sun-town);  Asonath, /avowr- 
ite  of  Neith,  the  Egyptian 
Minerva ;  Zaphnath-paaneah, 
the  food  of  life  ;  besides 
these,  tho  words  for  tho 
river,  the  meadow,  or  rather 
the  reed-grass  upon  which 
the  kine  fed;  the  cry  Ahreh, 
translated  in  our  version 
"Bow  the  knee,"  but  reaUy 
meaning  "  Rejoice  tliovi,"  and 
others,  are  distinctly  Egyp- 
tian. So,  too,  are  the  cus- 
toms. The  cupbearer  hands 
the  king  tho  newly  expressed 
juice  of  the  grape  (Gen.  xl. 
11),  for  tho  Egyptians  did 
not  drink  fermented  wine  till 
the  days  of  Psammetichus  ; 
he  balances  tho  cup  on  his 
open  hand,  instead  of  holding 
it  (ibid.) ;  the  wheat  bears 
seven  ears  on  one  st-alk ; 
then  wo  have  the  Egyptians 
eating  separately,  their  dis- 
like to  shepherds,  Joseph's 
dinning  bowl  of  silver,  the 
ceremonies  of  embalming  and 
mourning,  and  much  besides. 
No  foreigner  could  have 
been  so  constantly  accurate,  oven  if  he  had  possessed  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these 
customs.  But  it  is  when  wo  come  to  the  Exodus  that 
the  narrative  abounds  with  Egyjitian  words.  The 
name  of  Moses  is  itself  Egyptian,  and  means  drawn 
out.  Ho  calls  his  son  Gershom.  Now  Gesenius,  in 
attempting  to  explain  this  name  by  Semitic  roots,  could 
do  so  only  by  accusing  tho  writer  of  a  double  error. 
In  Egjrptian  it  means  one  who  dwells  in  a  foreign 
land.  Then  tho  srlc,  the  bulrushes,  the  pitch,  iha  flags, 
the  river's  brink,  the  word  used  for  the  princess  wash- 
ing (Exod.  ii.  5 1 — in  fact,  every  detail  in  the  history  of 
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Moses'  iufaucy  is  pure  Egyjitian.  When  wo  come  to 
the  plagues  the  ease  is  equally  strong.  A  Palestinian 
would  have  devised  jilagues  such  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  iu  his  own  coimtry.  Really  they  are  natural  occur- 
rences of  Egypt,  only  greatly  intensified.  Thus  the 
ri-ver,  which  under  certain  circumstances  turns  to  a  dark 
red  colour,  is  in  the  plague  changed  into  blood.  The 
very  names  for  the  rest  were  unknown  in  Palestine,  but 
are  pure  Egyptian.  The  frogs,  lice,  flies,  ashes  of  the 
furnace,  the  boils  and  Mains,  the  brealdng  out  of  the 
boils,  the  flax  and  spelt  (rendered  rie  in  our  version),  the 
boiling  of  the  one  and  the  growing  up  of  the  other,  arc 
all  words  belonging  to  tlie  Egyptian  language.  So  are 
the  names  of  the  treasure-cities,  Pithmn  and  Raamses, 
the  taskmasters,  the  magicians,  and  even  the  words  for 
the  passover  and  leaven. 

Plainly,  therefore,  the  account  of  the  Exodus  was 
written  by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Egyptian 
language,  manners,  and  customs.  But  there  was  no 
communication  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  after  the 


Exodus  tUl  the  time  of  Solomon, 
travels  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  prove  also  that  the  geo- 
graphical statements  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  so  exact,  that 
the  writer  must  have  had 
thorough  local  knowledge  of 
its  features.  Where,  except 
in  Moses  himself,  shall 
we  find  one  who  combines 
both  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge ? 

Can   it  then,  finally,  be   ar- 
gued that  the  Pentateuch  was 

compiled  out  of  contemporaneous  documents  ?  This 
(hooiy  would  grant  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
narrative,  and  even  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  large 
portions  of  it. 

It  may  be  enough,  therefore,  upon  this  point  to  make 
two  observations. 

First,  the  Egyptian  words  occur  indiscriminately  in 
Jehovistic  passages  (those  which  call  the  Deity  Lord) 
and  Elohistic  (those  in  which  he  is  called  God).  It  is 
inconceivable  that  two  writers  Eving  in  different  ages, 
and  with  so  little  in  common  as  each  to  ignore  the 
name  by  which  the  other  called  the  Deity,  should  both 
have  had  such  exact  knowledge  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

But,  secondly,  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been  a  compila- 
tion, there  would  have  been  some  indications  of  arrange- 
ment in  it.  A  compiler  is  by  nature  an  arranger,  and 
what  moves  him  to  his  work  is  a  sense  of  incompleteness 
and  disorder  in  the  records  of  the  past ;  but  no  traces 
of  such  arrangement  are  discoverable  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Laws  moral,  social,  political,  ritualistic,  follow  in  no 
order,  except  that  of  time,  interspersed  with  historical 
narratives.  The  Pentateuch  is  a  succession  of  un- 
connected pieces,  and  apparently,  with  the  exception  of 
notes  incorporated  into  the  text  by  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  they  have  come  down  to  us  as  they 


were  written  from  time  to  time  by  Moses,  and  laid  up 
in  the  ark. 

No  scholar  now  doubts  the  vast  abilities  of  Moses,  or 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  organiser 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Their  departui'e 
from  Egypt,  and  their  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  as 
historically  certain  as  the  enterprise  of  William  (he 
Conqueror  and  the  battle  of  Hastings.  And  while  it 
would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  Pentateuch  is  in 
all  points  just  as  it  left  his  hands,  yet  we  may  .safely 
assert  that  the  balance  of  proof  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  and  of  the  substantial  au- 
thenticity of  our  present  text. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  have  attached  to 
tliis  article  a  specimen  of  Phoenician  writing,  engraved 
from  a  seal  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought 
originally  from  Mesopotamia.  The  symbols  upon  it 
belong  to  an  Assyrian  form  of  worsliip,  the  owner 
having  been  a  priest.  The  letters  containing  his  name 
are  ai-ranged  in  five  columns,  and  must  be  read  down- 


Recent  systematic  |  wards  as  follows  ; — 


L 

B 

S 

Z 

L 

A 

E 

E 

I 

M 

K 

G 

S 

M 

R 

D 

B 

A 

Q 

D 

B 

N 

E 
D 

R 
B 

L  is  a  preposition  signifying 
ownership.  We  may  render  the 
inscription  therefore  thus,  "  This 
is  the  seal  of  Akdban,  sou  of 
Gebrod,  a  prince  who  sacrifices 
to  the  (is  priest  of)  Merod."  Tlie 
word  SAKSA,  which  forms  the 
third  fine,  is  the  same  as  that 
appliedtoPotipharin  Gen.xxxvii.  36,andfully  explained 
there  iu  the  margin.     In  the  Hebrew  it  is  spelt  Saris. 

The  topmost  letter  of  the  first  column  is  Lamed,  the 
ox-goad,  our  L.  The  second  is  Aleph,  the  ox,  and 
represents  the  head  of  that  animal  roughly  drawn,  with 
the  two  horns  and  ears.  It  is  our  A.  Tlio  third.  Capli, 
means  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  It  is  the  Greek  Kappa 
and  our  K,  only  turned  downwards.  Our  letter  still 
very  nearly  resembles  the  old  form,  the  straight  lino  at 
the  back  having  been  added  to  distinguish  it  fi-om  the 
crescent  moon.  Next  follows  Daleth,  a  door,  but  ap- 
parently very  httle  like  one.  But  stop  :  these  letters  are 
older  than  houses,  and  we  must  not  rntrodueo  modern 
notions  into  such  ancient  matters.  It  i.s  the  door  of  a 
tent,  and  therefore  triangular  (the  Greek  Delta  is  an 
exact  triangle).  So  the  next  letter,  Beth,  a  house,  is 
really  a  tent,  with  the  cord  by  which  it  was  secured, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  peg  to  fasten  it  in  the  ground. 
The  last  letter  in  the  column,  Nun,  a  fish,  had  in  the 
carhest  writing  a  wriggling  shape  like  that  of  an  eel, 
but  hko  our  N  it  has  had  its  lines  stiffened.  The 
last  letter  I  will  notice  is  the  fourth  in  the  fourth  line. 
Its  name  is  Qoph,  or  Koph,  and  represents  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck.  It  very  well  exemplifies  the  way 
in  which  that  which  originally  was  a  picture  caii'.e  to 
be  represented  by  a  mere  conventional  fonn. 
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THE   PLANTS   OF   THE   BIBLE.— I. 


BY  W.  CAESUTHEKS,  F.K.S.,   KEEPER  OF  THE   BOTANICAL  DEPARTMENT,   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

'  HE  wild  flowci'3  which  year  after 
year  adorn  the  face  of  Palestine 
in  the  early  spring,  with  colours  so 
varied  and  glowing  that  they  sur- 
prise the  Western  traveUor,  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  everytliing  else 
around  them.  The  red-flowered 
auemono,  the  white  daisy,  and  the 
yellow  marigold,  which  cover  the 
unduhiting  downs  of  Hebron  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  are  the  lineal 
descandants  and  the  exact  counterparts  of 
those  which  cheered  the  eye  of  Abraham  when,  an  exile 
from  his  fatherland,  he  pitched  his  tents  in  the  Land 
of  Promise.  The  tulips,  poppies,  and  anemones,  which 
abound  in  the  pastures  of  Bethlehem,  are  similarly  like 
and  related  to  those  which  Daidd  saw  when  he  watched 
iiis  father's  flocks  there.  The  mountains  around  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  are  adorned  with  the  same  "  lilies  "  which 
supplied  the  Saviour  with  such  an  apposite  iUustration, 
when  he  addi-essed  to  the  crowds  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  All  ai'ound  has  changed.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  have  come  and  gone,  again  and  again,  tearing 
tr.aces  behind  them  in  the  ruins  which  abound  in  moun- 
tain, plain,  and  desert  alike.  Palestine  is  a  land  of 
ruins,  and  these  ruins  teU  the  story  of  the  successive 
possessors  of  the  soil,  of  the  Canaanite  and  Israehto, 
the  Roman,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan ;  yet 
the  Innght  and  beautiful  plants  of  the  mountains  and 
the  v;illeys  Iiave  remained  unchanged  through  all  those 
changes.  One  or  tivo  intruders  have  cstabhshed 
themselves  amoug  the  native  vegetation,  but  without 
affecting  the  general  aspect,  except  in  one  case, 
that  of  the  Prickly  Pear  (Opmilia  vulgaris,  Linn.), 
wliich  is  now  very  abundant  in  Palestine,  as  it  is  in 
all  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  A 
n.ative  of  hot,  diy  places,  it  will  maintain  a  vigorous  life 
all  the  year  round  in  the  most  barren  sod,  or  on  the 
surface  of  bare  rocks,  when  it  can  push  its  roots  into  a 
crack.  Its  growth  is  encouraged  because  its  jn-ickly- 
jointed  stem  is  admh'ably  adapted  for  hedges,  while  its 
well-known  sweet  juicy  fruits  are  extensively  eaten,  and 
gre.-itly  esteemed  for  their  cooling  properties.  Its  gaudy 
yeUow  I)lossoms  cover  the  terminations  of  the  branches 
in  the  early  summer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  towards  the 
end  of  July,  after  which  it  is  abundant  in  all  the  markets. 
So  naturalised  has  this  plant  become  in  the  East,  that  it 
is  often  taken  by  travellers  for  a  native,  and  it  has  been 
unwittingly  introduced  by  more  than  one  painter  into 
pictures  of  Bible  subjects.  It  is,  however,  like  all  the 
other  members  of  the  natural  order  Cactacea;,  to  which 
it  belongs,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  species,  a 
native  of  America,  whence  it  was  introduced  early  in 
the  sixteenth  contui-y  into  Europe,  whore  it  was  oilti- 
vatod  under  the  name  of  Indian  Fig,  whilo  on  the 


African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  it  was  caUod  the 
Christian's  Fig,  having  been  brsught  from  Spain  by  the 
Moors. 

Confining  attention  to  the  indigenous  plants  of  Pales- 
tine, and  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  these  jdants 
have  remained  the  same  throughout  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  historic  period,  I 
jiropose,  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Plants  of  the 
Bible,"  to  place  before  my  readers  short  sketches  of  the 
existing  vegetation  of  the  Holy  Land,  dh-ecting  special 
attention  to,  and  describing  at  greater  length,  thoso 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  they  turn 
up  in  the  order  we  f  oUow.  I  shall  proceed  according  to 
the  natural  system  of  classification  adopted  by  botanists, 
and  grouping  the  plants  that  are  closely  aUied,  shall 
compare  or  contrast  them  with  those  familiar  to  us,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  give  the  non-scientific  reader  an  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  them. 

In  this  investigation  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  names  of  plants  employed  in  the  Bible  were  those 
in  use  among  the  people,  and  that  there  is,  consequently, 
the  same  want  of  precision  as  in  the  popidar  use  of 
names  at  the  jiresent  day,  and  the  same  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  particular  species  of  plants  intended. 
Many  of  the  terms  are  general,  and  the  attempted 
correlation  of  such  terms  with  particular  plants  is,  cf 
course,  based  on  problematical  grounds,  and  always 
more  or  less  doubtful.  To  the  general  reader  not  a 
Httle  obscurity  was  inevitably  introduced  into  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  from  the  translators 
being  ignorant  of  the  plants  of  Palestine,  and  from  the 
low  state  of  botanical  science  in  Britain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  example  will  show 
the  difficulties  thus  presented  to  the  English  readei'. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Hebrew  ^«  {el},  which  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  refer  to  the  same  plant,  are  rendered  in 
different  passages  as  "  oak,"  "  oka,''  "  teil,"  and  "  plane," 
and  in  one  place  simply  by  the  general  word  "  tree." 

The  reference  to  the  botanical  knowledge  of  Solomon, 
as  an  iUustration  of  his  wisdom,  implies  a  systematic 
acquaintance  with  the  plants  of  Palestine,  for  "he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon, 
oven  unto  the  hyssop  tliat  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 
But  no  other  record  exists  of  this  knowledge ;  indeed, 
no  work  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Jews  which 
throws  any  light  on  the  vegetation  of  their  country 
during  the  long  time  it  was  in  their  possession.  They 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  plants  which  so  remark- 
ably changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  iu 
spring,  and  we  consequently  find  that  many  of  the 
metaphors  and  iUustrations  which  give  a  beauty  to 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  power  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  are  derived  from 
phenomena  connected  with  the  life  and  organisation 
of  familiar  plants.  William  Coles,  in  liis  "Art  of 
Simpling  "  (1657),  says  truly  :  "  There  are  in  Scripture 
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severall  expressions  and  similitudes,  either  concerning 
jilants  or  dorivod  from  tliem,  which  cannot  thoroughly 
be  understood  without  this  art , "  and  he  quaintly  adds, 
"  If  a  divine  wore  a  good  herbarist,  he  might  be  much 
more  accurate  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  than 
mriny  in  our  dayes  are."  No  change  has  taken  place, 
ia  tlie  two  ccutnx'ies  that  have  elapsed  since  Coles 
wrote,  to  affect  the  general  accuracy  of  his  statements ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible,  for  our  precise  knowledge 
of  the  plants  of  Palestine  is  Imt  of  recent  date. 

The  plants  of    the   Bible   were  made   subjects   of 

investigation  by  the  schoolmen  ;  their  ignorance  of  the 

plants  themselves  was  more  than  compensated  for  by 

their   lively  imaginations,  and   visionary   speculations. 

Towards   the    close  of   the    seventeenth    century,  the 

science  of  botany  entered  on  a  now  life.     This  was  duo 

to  the  introduction  of  a  scientific  system  of  classification, 

in  place  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  hitherto  used, 

through  the  labours  of  Toumefort  in  France,  but  chiefly 

of  the  Ulustrious  Ray  in  England,  as  well  as  to  the  new 

direction  given  to  botany,  as  it  gradually  became  a 

science  of  obseiwation,  and  was  delivered  from  the 

baseless  absurdities  as  to  the  signatures,  temperatures, 

and  imaginary  virtues  of  plants,  the  influence  on  them 

of  the  moon  and  stars,  &c. — subjects  which  formed  the 

chief  burthen  of  the  old  heibals.     One  of  the  latest 

productions  of  this  old  school  is  the  " Scripture  Herbal" 

of  W.  Westmacott,  published  in  1694.     "  To  render  it 

acceptable  and  useful,"  the  author  says,  "to  the  meanest 

as  well  as  to  the  most  accurate  philosophical  reader,  I 

have  inserted  also  the  Aristotelian  qualities  of  every 

plant,  whether  hot,  cold,  moist,  or  dry,  to  which  and 

occult  qualities  all  the  effects  and  operations  of  herbs, 

accumulated  and  set  down  in  our  common  herbals,  are 

attributed ;   and,  to  please  others,   have  not  forgot  to 

place  each  plant  under  that  planet  which  is  said  to  have 

influence  and  dominion  over  it."     The  nature  of  this 

work,  the  defects  of  which  are  due  to  the  then  state  of 

science,  and  its  excellences  to  the  author's  persevering 

research,  is  well  exhibited  in  its  long  title,  which  is 

sufficiently  curious  and  characteristic  of  the  science  of 

that  day,  to  deserve  printing  at  the  foot  of  the  page.' 

Rauwolf  laid  the  foundation  of  aU  our  exact  know- 

1  "eEOAOBOTONOAoriA,  sive  Historia  Vegetabiliam  Sacra:  or  a 
Scripture  Herbal ;  Wherein  all  the  Trees,  Shniba,  Herbs,  Plants, 
Flowers,  Fruits,  &c..  Both  Foreign  and  Native,  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Bible  (being  near  Eighty  in  Number),  are  in  an  Alpha- 
betical Order,  Rationally  Discoursed  of.  Shewing,  Their  Names, 
Kinds,  Descriptions,  Places,  manner  of  Propagation,  Countries, 
various  Uses,  Qualities,  and  Natural  Principles,  &c.  Together 
with  their  Medicinal  Preparations,  Virtues  and  Dose,  Galeuically 
and  Cbymically  handled,  and  Performed  according  to  the  newest 
Doctrines  of  Philosophy,  Herbarism,  and  Physick,  The  whole 
being  Adorned  with  variety  of  Matter,  and  Observations,  not  only 
Medicinal,  but  Relating  to  the  Alimental  and  Mechanical  U-ses  of 
the  Plants.  Fit  for  Divines,  and  All  Persons  of  any  other  Pro- 
fession or  Calling  whatsoever,  that  use  to  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
wherein  they  find  not  only  Physick  for  the  Soul,  but  also  with  the 
help  of  this  Herbal  (may  the  better  understand  the  Bible,  which 
also  yields  them)  safe  Medicines,  for  the  Cure  of  their  Corporal 
Diseases.  The  like  never  extant  before.  By  William  Westmacott, 
of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle  under  Line,  in  the  County  of 
Stafford,  Physician.  Adoro  ScripturfB  Pleiritudincm.  Tei-tul. 
London  :  Printed  for  T.  Salusbuiy,  at  the  King's-Arms  nest  St. 
Danstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.     1694.'' 


ledge  of  the  plants  of  the  Bible.  In  1.573  he  sailed  for 
the  East,  and  spent  three  years  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
other  neighbouring  countries.  He  collected  a  very  fine 
herbarium,  which,  after  passing  through  several  hands, 
was  at  last  purchased  by  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  it  is  still  preserved  in  four  large  volumes.  This 
collection  supplied  the  materials  for  the  "  Flora  Oricn- 
talLs  "  of  Gronovius  (1755),  in  which  over  3.30  species  of 
plants  are  described. 

The  first  scientific  attempt  to  illustrate  the  plants  of 
Scripture  was  made  by  Olof  Celsius,  who  was  professor 
of  dii-inity  in  the  University  of  Upsala.  For  fifty 
years  he  prosecuted  the  studies  nocessaiy  to  fit  him  for 
the  production  of  bis  great  work.  He  made  himself 
a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  collections  of 
plants  brought  from  Palestine,  ^-isiting  for  this  purpose 
the  principal  seats  of  learning  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  examining-  among  others  the  collections  of  Rauwolf. 
His  "Hierobotanicon"  (two  volumes,  8vo,  1745,  1747)  is 
a  mine  of  knowledge  on  Bible  plants,  ia  which  all  that 
had  been  previously  written  is  thoroughly  digested  and 
examined,  and  the  valuable  linguistic  and  botanical 
materials  he  had  through  so  maaiy  years  accumulated 
are  clearly  expressed.  The  pursuits  into  which  Celsius 
was  led  in  the  studies  for  his  great  work,  induced  him 
to  devote  special  attention  to  natural  history,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  was  the  restorer  in  Sweden.  An  accidental 
encounter  with  Linneeus  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Upsala  discovered  to  him  the  remarkable  attainments  of 
this  then  unknown  student,  and  led  to  so  close  a  friend- 
ship that  he  received  him  into  his  own  house,  at  a  time 
when  Linnaeus  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties  from  the 
narrow  circumstances  of  his  parents.  The  generous 
help  thus  given  to  the  young  naturalist,  and  the  pro- 
fessor's continued  interest  in  him,  enabled  Limiseus  to 
devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  to  lay'the  foundations  of  modem  natural 
science. 

The  local  investigation  of  the  Flora  of  Palestine  is  a 
work  of  comparatively  recent  years.  There  were  somo 
precursors  even  in  the  last  century,  and  chief  amongst 
them  was  the  enthusiastic  Hasselquist,  who,  incited  by 
the  lamentations  of  his  teacher  Lianaeus  as  to  tho 
existmg  ignorance  regarding  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine,  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  bad  health  and 
kis  poverty,  to  visit  the  Holy  Laud.  Obtaining  a 
travelling  scholarship  and  other  pecuniai-y  assistance, 
he  set  out  in  1749.  Battling  against  enfeebled  health, 
ho  .succeeded  in  colecting  a  large  series  of  plants,  and 
in  1752  aiTived  at  Smyrna  on  his  way  home,  where  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thu-ty.  Linnaeus  published  Lis 
travels,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  plants  he  collected, 
amounting  to  601  species. 

Tho  first  of  the  recent  exact  botanical  explorers  is 
Aueher-Eloy,  who  between  1830  and  1835  made  largo 
collections  in  Palestine  and  other  Eastern  countries; 
after  him  Kotschy  made  various  expeditions  between 
1836  and  1862.  In  1846  Boissier  lisited  Palestine,  and 
by  his  critical  investigations  of  the  plants  he  himself 
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colleeted,  and  of  those  lie  obtained  from  other  botanical 
travellers,  he  has  gi-eatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of 
the  plants  of  this  region.  The  great  work  on  which  he 
is  now  engaged — "  Flora  Orientalis,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1872, 
completing  the  polypetalous  oi-dcrs — will  when  finished 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  species  of  plants  now  existing  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  pubhshed  some  valuable  notices  of  these 
plants,  arising  out  of  his  observations  during  a  visit  to 
Palestine.  In  1864  Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne  accompanied 
Canon  Tristram  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  and  brought 
home  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  plants.  Ho  has  not 
yet  published  the  results  of  his  labours,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  vegetation  of  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Finally,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hayne,  in  the  spring 
of  1872,  made  collections 
in  Moab,  a  liitherfo  little- 
known  district  botanically, 
and  he  has  already  pub- 
lished the  general  results. 
The  plants  collected  by 
many  of  these  botanists 
have  been  distributed,  and 
the  sets  contained  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  British 
Museum  wQI  be  of  im- 
portant service  in  the  pre- 
paration of  these  papers. 

This  notice  of  the 
scientific  labours  and 
literatui-e  connected  with 
the  plants  of  the  Bible 
may  be  closed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  some  recent  works 
jjrepared  by  botanists  and 
others  at  home.  Chief 
among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned *'  The  Scripture 
Herbal "'  of  Lady  Callcott 

(1842).  Her  own  researches  whUe  suffering  from  a  fatal 
illness,  and  the  assistance  she  received  from  botanists, 
make  her  work  one  of  real  value.  "  The  Plants  of  the 
Bible,"  by  Professor  Balfour,  and  that  portion  of  "  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible"  (1868),  by  Canon  Tristram, 
devoted  to  Botany,  are  imporiant  contribntions  to  the 
subject;  while  the  numerous  memoirs  of  the  late  Dr. 
Royle,  and  the  series  of  ai-ticles  contributed  by  him  to 
Kitto's  "  Cyclopedia,"  have  great  value  from  his  emi- 
nence as  a  botanist,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Indian  plants. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTEIBUTIOU. 

Palestine  maybe  divided  into  three  botanical  provinces. 

I.  The  province  of  the  shore  plain,  the  plants  of 
which  belong  to  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
The  mountains  which  mn  down  from  the  Lebanon 
range  to  the  sea  reduce  this  plain  to  a  mere  shore-line 
to  the  north  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  Southwards  from 
this  headland  the  plain  gradually  expands,  being  eight 
miles  wide  at  Cesarsea,  twelve  at  Joppa,  and  twenty  at 
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Gaza.  It  is  interrupted  by  Carmel,  v/hich  rises  so 
abruptly  from  the  sea  as  to  leave  scarce  room  for  c 
road  round  its  base.  The  soil  of  this  shore  region  is 
light  and  sandy ;  it  is  very  fertile  where  it  is  weii 
watered,  as  in  the  north,  but  it  is  generally  bare  and 
parched;  and  to  the  south  of  Carmel  for  some  distance 
inland  it  is  more  or  less  covered  with  loose  drifting 
sand,  which  sometimes  rises  into  mounds  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  feet  high.  The  vegetation  of  this  littoral 
region  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  islands  and  of  both 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar eastward,  but  somewhat  modified  by  the  local 
conditions  of  a  wet  and  moist  winter  and  an  almost 
tropical  summer. 

II.  The  moimtainous  table-land,  which  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  Palestine.  This  region  is  an  ex- 
tension southwards  of  the 
great  mountain-ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non. It  is  divided  into  two 
parallel  tracts  by  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  That  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  in 
Palestine  proper,  begins 
with  the  mountains  of 
Galilee,  whose  summits  are 
ronnded,  and  covered  more 
or  less  completely  with 
forests  of  oak,  terebinth, 
maple,  &c.,  and  the  iater- 
vening  valleys  are  well 
watered  and  fertile.  To 
the  south  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.which  intersects 
this  tract  of  table-land,  th& 
liills  are  rocky  and  more 
barren ;  tliey  gradually 
become  lower,  until 
beyond  Hebron  they  at 
last  melt  away  into  tho 
desert.  This  elevated  region  presents  a  coBtinuous  line 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows 
the  line  to  be  broken  by  numerous  valleys,  the  courses 
of  which  are  filled  with  water  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  eastern  boundary  toward  tho  Jordan  is 
more  continuous,  and  the  valleys  which  penetrate  it  are 
short  and  steep.  Beyond  Jordan  the  table-land,  com- 
prising the  mountainous  regions  of  Bashan  and  Moab, 
has  much  the  same  characters  as  on  this  side.  Tho 
Jordan  boundary  is  well  defined  ;  eastward  and  south- 
ward the  mountains  gradually  die  out  towards  the  desert. 
The  plants  of  this  mountainous  table-land  belong  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Oriental  region,  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  cedars,  oaks,  and  planes  among  the 
trees,  and  of  spine-bearing  species  of  Caryophyllaccoe,. 
Astragalus,  Composita;,  and  Plunibaginew  among  the 
herbs.  This  is  a  Northern  flora,  finding  its  limits 
southward  in  Judca  and  Moab,  and  stretching  north- 
ward into  Russia  and  Middle  Europe,  and  even  count- 
ing several  species  indigenous  to  Britain. 
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Til.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  singular  de- 
pression in  tho  great  fable-land  of  Palestine,  about 
150  miles  in  length  from  Dan  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  with  a  tolerably  uniform  breadth  of 
about  twelve  miles.  It  is  bordered,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  by  high  cliffs  cut  into  by  deep  ravines. 
The  unnatural  depth  of  the  valley  gives  it  an  almost 
tropical  heat.  The  plants,  unlike  those  of  the  moun- 
tain region,  have  a  Southern  relationship,  their  affinities 
being  with  the  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Tho  same  picturesque  variety  characterises  the  two 
gi'eat  works  of  God.  Nature  and  Revelation.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  lesson-book  of  theology  and   morals : 


on  the  contrary,  it  consists  of  thrilling  history  and 
engaging  biography,  of  stately  argument  and  sacred 
song,  of  simple  parable  and  friendly  letter.  So 
throughout  Nature,  and  with  that  portion  of  the  outer 
world  with  which  we  liave  specially  to  deal  in  these 
papers.  The  plants  which  cover  the  earth  are  not 
grouped  together  so  as  to  exhibit  their  systematic  classi- 
fication, hke  what  we  find  in  the  symmetrically  arranged 
plots  of  a  botanic  garden ;  they  are  scattered  with  ap- 
parent disorder,  but  with  marvellous  beauty,  over  the 
world — buttercups  and  daisies,  oaks  and  pines,  hare- 
bells and  dandelions.  Classification,  therefore,  will 
form  the  next  subject  of  consideration. 
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SCRIPTURE     BIOGRAPHIES.— I. 

THE    PATRIARCHS. 

ABEAHAM. 


BT    THE    KET.    W.    HAN: 


;  HE  lofty  range  of  mountains  which 
culminates  ia  Ararat  slopes  clown 
southward  into  the  great  plain  of 
Mesopotamia.  Somewhere  in  the 
northera  and  upland  regions  of  this 
district  lay  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.' 
Here,  about  2000  B.C.,  Abraham  was 
born ;  liis  father  Terah  beuig  tenth 
iu  descent  from  Noah,  as  Noah  was  the 
tenth  iu  descent  from  Adam. 

"  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Harau."'  "  And  Haran 
begat  Lot,  and  died  before  his  father  Terah  in  the  land 
of  hLs  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  "And  Aljram 
antl  Nalior  took  them  wives  :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife 
was  Sarai ;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  Milcah,  tlio 
daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father 
ef  Iscah."  "And  Ter,ah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot 
the  son  of  Haran  liis  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter- 
in-law.  his  son  Abrsim's  wife  ;  and  they  went  forth  with 
them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Caniian  ;  and  they  came  tmto  Hai-an.  and  dwelt  there. 
.And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five 
years,  and  Terah  died  in  Hartin." 

Whether  the  premature  decease  of  Haran  weakened 
the  ties  that  bound  Ter,ah  to  Ur,  or  whether  he  shared 
in  his  son  Abraham's  faith,  and  was  thus  disposed  to 
migrate  with  him,  we  caimot  tell.  We  only  know  that 
when  the  proposal  of  migi-atiou  was  made,  he  not  only 
acquiesced  in,  but  promoted  it.  Under  Terah's  guidance 
the  entire  household  removed  to  Haran.  It  may  have 
been  the  attractiveness  of  this  "  cultivated  district  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,"-  "this  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
which  lies  below  Mount  Masius  between  the  Khabour 
and  the  Euphrates  "  '■'  which  prevailed,  or  the  failure  of 
the  purpose  to  proceed  may  have  sprung  from  the 
infirmities  of  age ;  however,  it  was  here  Terah  remained 
a.ad  died.  And  here,  too,  Nahor  and  his  family  re- 
mained, taking  so  firm  a  hold,  and  spreading  out 
so  quickly  and  widely,  that  his  descendants  grew  up 
into  a  community,  broken  up  indeed  much  earlier, 
but  at  one  time  "  as  powerful  as  that  of  Israel." '' 
But  Abraham  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  to 
him,  •■  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  into  a  land  that 
I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great, 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  l)lessing.  And  I  mil  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee.  And 
in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.    So 


'  Ewald's  History  of  Israel,  vol,  i. ,  pp.  282,  283.     See  also  Staoley's 
Jsiiijfc  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  5 ;  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.   "  Ur." 
-  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  129. 
^  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Havau." 
■!  Ewaia,  p.  310. 
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Abraham  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken,  unto  him, 
and  Lot  went  witli  liim  :  and  Abraham  was  seventy 
and  five  years  old  when  ho  departed  out  of  Haran." 

Stephen,  before  the  Jevrish  council,  declared  that 
"  the  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham 
when  he  was  iu  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  iu 
Charrau  :  and  from  thence,  when  his  father  was  dead, 
ho  removed  him  into  this  land  wherein  now  ye  dwoU." 
Accepting  this  statement,  and  assuming  that  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis  implies  that  Abrjiham  did  not  leave 
Haran  tOl  Terah's  death,  as  Abraham  was  then  75  and 
his  father  205  years  old,  Terah  must  have  been  130  at 
the  time  of  Abraham's  bbth,  who  could  not  therefore 
have  been  the  first-bom,  and  must  have  been  sixty 
years  younger  than  liis  eldest  brother.  That  this  eldest 
brother  was  Haran  appeal's  more  than  probable  from 
one  of  his  daughters  having  mjirried  Nahor  before  her 
father's  death.  Josephus  and  Jerome,  embodying  the 
universal  Jewish  tradition,  inform  us  that  the  daughters 
of  Haran  were  MUcah  and  Sarah.  If  Iscah  was  thus, 
as  has  been  generally  believed,  but  another  name  for 
Sarah,  as  we  know  that  she  was  ten  years  younger  than 
Abraham,  her  father  must  have  been  by  many  years 
his  senior.  When  Abraham  was  challenged  by  Abime- 
leeh,  he  said  of  Sarah,  "And  yet  indeed  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my 
mother."  If  Harau  were  the  eldest  son,  bom  when  his 
father  was  seventy,  and  Abraham  the  youngest,  born 
of  a  different  mother,  and  Sarah  were  Haran's  daughter, 
whjit  Abraham  said  to  Abimelech  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  mode  of  speaking  of  family  re- 
lationships. Lot,  who  is  called  the  brother  as  well  as 
the  nephew  of  Abraham,  would  be  literally  his  brother- 
in-law.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ages 
and  the  intermarriages  can  be  made  to  harmonise. 
Adopting  the  above-stated  order  of  birth  among  the 
three  brothers,  we  understand  how  it  was  that  Nalior's 
granddaughter,  Haran's  great-granddaughter,  married 
Abraham's  son.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  perceive 
how  Isaac  and  Rebekah  could  have  stood  upon  any- 
thing like  the  same  level,     i 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  expression  in  G«n.  xi.  26  is  that 
Abraham  was  the  eldest  son,  bom  when  his  father  was 
seventy.  The  circumstance  of  Terah's  death  being 
related  before  that  of  Abraham's  departure  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  death  preceded  the  depar- 
ture, it  being  the  practice  of  the  narrator  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  to  finish  what  he  has  to  say  about  one  in- 
di^-idual  liefore  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  story  as  to 
another.  Considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  Stephen's  statement,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be 
taken  as  authenticating  .anything  more  than  what  was 
the  current  Jewish  tradition  and  belief,  which  ought 
not,  in  point  of  authority,  to  be  set  up  against  anything 
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whiek  the  original  record  affirms  or  implies.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  record  giving  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  Abraham  was  the  youngest  son,  or  that  Iscah  was 
another  name  for  Sarah.  Wliy  not  take  Abraham's 
declaration  to  Abimclech  as  literally  true — i.e.,  that 
Sarah  was  his  father's  daughter  by  a  different  mother. 
Wliy  not  give  to  the  entire  narrative  iu  Genesis  the  first 
and  most  natural  interpretation  that  would  occur  to  any 
reader  ?  Influenced  by  such  reasons  as  those,  Lauge, 
KeU,  Delitzscb,  Kurz,  Hengsteuberg,  Ewald,  Alford, 
and  others,  have  taken  the  primary  announcement,  "  And 
Teraa  lived  seventy  3-ears,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor, 
and  Haran,"  as  indicating  the  order  of  birth  among  the 
sons.  If  they  be  I'ight,  one  striking  conclusion  would 
follow — that  Abraham  left  his  father  at  Haran  sixty 
years  before  Terah's  death.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
authorities  already  quoted  iu  favour  of  this  ^lew,  we 
confess  our  adherence  to  the  older  and  more  general 
belief. 

The  following  table  exhiljits  the  leading  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Abraham,  and  his  age  at  the  time  when  that 
is  either  specified  in  the  record  or  can  be  fixed  : — 


Aqe. 

Incident. 

Record. 

70(?) 

Call  from  God  at  Ur  of  the  Clialdees  .   Acts 

vii.  2—5. 

75. 

Call  repeated  at  Hai*an        .         ,          .  Gen 

xii.  1—4. 

IVIigration  from  Haran  to  Cananu 

xii.  4,  5. 

Halt   at   Sicliem — tliird  Divine  mani- 

festation    between     Bethel    and 

Ilai 

xii.  6,  7. 

The  tent  and  the  altar 

xii.  8. 

Jom-ney    to   Egypt— intercourse  with 

Pharaoh 

xii.  10-20. 

Eetum  to  Bethel— separation  from  Lot 

xiii.  1—13. 

Fourth  Divine  manifestation 

siii.  14 — 17. 

8d  (?) 

Settlement  at  Mamre  (Hebron)  . 

xiii.  18. 

Rout  of  the  invaders  ,         ,          .          . 

xiv.  1—16. 

Interviews  with  Melchizedek  and  the 

king  of  Sodom     .... 

xiv.  17-24. 

Pifth  Divine  manifestation — the  covo- 

nant  of  faith        .... 

XV. 

85. 

riisht  of  Ha^r           .... 

xvi.  1-14. 

86. 

Birth  of  Ishmael         .... 

xvi.  15,  16. 

9y. 

Sisth  Divine  manifest;ition— covenant 

of  circumcision   .... 

svii. 

Seventh    Divine     manifestation  —  tho 

three  angels         .... 

xviii,  1—14. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah— Abraham's  in- 

tercession   ..... 

xviii.  16—33. 

Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plaiu 

xix. 

Sojourn    at    Gerar—intercourso   with 

Abimelech 

XX. 

100. 

Birth  of  Isaac    .•        . 

xxi.  1—5, 

Casting  out  of  Ishmael— eiyhth  Divl^ia 

manifestation      .... 

xxi.  S-21. 

The  covenant  with  Abimelech— Eeer- 

sheba ...... 

xxi.  22—34. 

125  (?) 

The  great  temptation— Mount  irorinh 
Ninth  Divine  manifestation— the  oath 

xxii.  1—14. 

and  tho  blessing  .... 

xxii.  15—18. 

137. 

Death  and  burial  of  Sarah  . 

xxiii.  1.  2. 

The  cave  of  Machpelah 

xxiii.  3 — 20 

110. 

Mission     for     Eebekah— marriage     of 

Isaac  ...... 

xxiv. 

Marriage  with  Keturah— it3  issue 

XXV.  1—4. 

175. 

Death  and  burial  of  Abraham 

XXV.  7—9. 

From  tho  date  fixed  by  tl'.e  verses  referred  to  in  the 
table,  it  appears  that  the  fiight  of  Hagar  took  place  ton 
years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  Tho  journey 
from  Haran,  the  halt  at  Sichem,  the  brief  residence 
between  Bethel  and  Hai,  would  not  occupy  more  than 
a  year;  and  unless  the  famine,  which  drove  Abraham 


down  into  Egypt,  sprang  from  the  failure  of  more  than 
a  single  crop,  and  unless  his  residence  iu  that  countr}- 
was  protracted  beyond  a  period  of  twelve  months,  all 
that  occurred  thereafter  and  prior  to  the  settlement  at 
Mamre  might  easily  have  happened  within  four  years. 
This,  of  course,  is  conjectiu-al.  But  it  is  more  than 
conjectural,  that  Sarah's  proposal  as  to  her  maid  arose 
from  the  intimation  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifth 
Divine  communication  that  it  was  to  be  his  own  son 
who  was  to  be  Abraham's  heir.  That  communication 
appears  to  have  been  made  immediately  after  the  rout 
of  the  invaders.  This  rout,  we  conclude,  occurred  not 
more  than  a  year  before  the  flight  of  Hagar.  Fi'om  its 
being  said  of  the  three  Amoritish  brothers  that  they 
were  "  confederate  with  Abraham,"  as  well  as  from 
their  prompt  answer  to  his  call,  it  is  evident  that  a 
strong  bond  of  friendshi23  existed  between  them  and 
him.  If  wo  assign  the  settlement  at  Mamre  to  the 
eightieth  year  of  Abraham's  life,  this  would  leave  an 
interval  of  four  years'  peaceful  residence  at  Mamro  for 
the  formation  and  cultivation  of  this  bond. 

"And  Abraham  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his 
brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they  had 
gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  (the  slaves 
they  had  acquii-ed)  in  Haran;  and  they  went  forth  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
they  came."  Starting  from  Haran,  it  took  Labau 
seven  days  to  overtake  Jacob  at  Mount  GUoad,  but  ho 
had  no  herds  or  baggage  to  retard  him,  and  he  was 
pursuing  in  swift  march  a  fugitive.  It  might  have 
taken  Abraham  and  Lot  double  the  time  had  they  fol- 
lowed the  same  track.  But  we  have  some  reason  to 
behevo  that,  after  crossing  the  Euphrates,  Abraliam 
skirted  the  northern  border  of  the  great  Syrian  desert, 
passed  through  Damascus,  and  then  followed  the 
ancient  road  from  that  city  to  Egypt.  This  road 
broiight  him  close  to  the  valley  that  runs  eastward  and 
westward  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerixim.  The 
'•  Plain  of  Sichem  "  lay  at  tho  eastern  opening  of  this 
valley  into  the  Plain  of  Midoiah.  Here  the  first  halt 
was  made.  The  oaks  of  Moreh  that  clothed  the  base 
of  Gerizim  offered  inviting  .shade  and  shelter.  Beneath 
the  wide-spreadiug  branches  of  some  patriarch  of  this 
grove  the  tent  of  Abraham  was  pitched.  He  was  now  in 
Canaan.  How  favourable  must  have  been  liis  first  im- 
pressions of  tho  land  !  Travellers  of  our  time  who  have 
visited  the  scene  of  Abraham's  first  restkig-pJace,  about 
tha  identity  of  which  there  is  no  uncertainty,  vie  in 
praising  its  singular  attractiveness.  Stanley  pronounces 
it  to  be  "  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
the  only  very  beautiful,  spot  iu  Central  Palestine."  It 
seems  to  have  stirred  even  the  somewhat  phlegmatic 
Robinson  into  something  like  enthusiasm.  "  It  came 
upon  us  suddeul}',"  bo  says,  "  like  a  scene  of  fairy  en- 
chantment. We  saw  nothing  to  compare  -with  it  in  all 
Palestine."  The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  echo  their 
applause.  For  many  days  he  had  been  looking  up  at 
the  cold  grey  hiUs  of  Judah,  and  down  into  the  stony, 
waterless  valleys  and  river-courses.  For  eye  and  ear 
what   greater    surprise   and   refreshment   than  wheil 
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riding  up  from  the  Well  of  Jacob  into  that  lovely  nook 
in  which  the  modem  town  of  Nablous  (the  ancient 
Siehcai)  lies  embosomed ;  for  ear,  the  novel  sounds  of 
many  bubbling  brooks,  and  for  eye,  the  rich  verdure 
of  a  varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  There  may  have 
been  no  town  or  village  there  when  Abraham  en- 
camped at  the  opening  of  the  valley.  The  gardens 
of  olive  and  fig  tree,  and  cactus  and  pomegranate,  that 
now  half  conceal  the  buildings  of  Nablous,  were  then 
implanted.  But  even  then  those  bubbling,  sparkling 
foimtains  of  pure  water  would  be  playing,  and  the 
grass,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  trees  of  Nature's  own 
planting,  would  be  clothing  it  with  a  beauty  not  less 
attractive  than  that  which  it  now  presents.  Is  it  likely 
that  Abraham  lived  for  days  at  the  base  of  Gerizim,  and 
never  climbed  to  its  inviting  summit,  known  to  all 
Syrian  travellers  as  affording  one  of  the  widest  pros- 
pects of  all  the  suri'ounding  land  ?     What  more  pro- 


bable than  that  it  was  while  he  stood  upon  that  height, 
and  gazed  upon  that  prospect,  tluit  the  Lord  appeared 
to  liim,  and  said,  "  Unto  thy  seed  -will  I  give  this 
land" — the  first  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  him  in 
Canaan,  and  the  first  specific,  indication  of  the  land 
that  was  to  be  his  seed's  iuheritanco  ?  "And  there 
builded  he  an  altar  imto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the 
name  of  the'  Lord  ; "  the  first  recorded  act  of  religious 
worship  since  that  of  Noah  on  emerguig  from  the  ark 
— very  simple  in  outward  form  and  circumstauco.  A 
few  stones  piled  up — perhaps  a  green  sod  laid  upon 
them ;  on  that  rude  altar  some  produce  of  the  earth, 
some  firstling  of  the  flock,  offered  up  in  sacrifice; 
I  Abraham  before  it,  bowing  in  lowly  adoration,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Strange  if  that  first  altar 
was  raised,  and  that  first  sacrifice  offered,  ou  or  near 
the  one  and  only  spot  on  earth  on  which  the  paschal 
lamb  continues  to  be  slain. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

.  HEBE  are  probably  few 
i-caders  of  the  English 
Bible  who  are  not  aware 
that  the  sacred  volume  in 
their  hands  is  but  one  of 
various  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  our  lan- 
guage. We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  opening  pages 
to  become  acquainted  with 
this  fact.  The  title-page 
presents  the  Holy  Bible 
as  "  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongues,  and  with  tho  former  translations 
diligently  compared  and  revised."  "  Tour  Highness," 
say  the  translators  in  their  dedication  to  King  James, 
"  out  of  deep  judgment  apprehended  how  convenient  it 
was,  that  out  of  the  original  sacred  tongues,  together 
with  comparing  of  the  labours,  both  in  our  own,  and 
other  foreign  languages,  of  many  worthy  men  who  went 
before  us,  there  should  be  one  more  exact  translation  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue."  Whilst 
the  existence  of  earlier  translations  is  thus  acknow- 
ledged on  the  first  pages  of  our  Bibles,  the  translations 
themselves  are  represented  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  in  which  the  Psalms,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  many  other  passages  of  Scripture 
scattered  through  the  various  offices,  are  found  to  differ, 
sometimes  materially,  from  the  Authorised  Version  of 
1611. 

This  version,  then,  was  not  the  result  of  a  single 
effort :  it  represents  the  last  stage  of  a  growth.  The 
object  of  the  present  series  of  papers  will  be  to  trace  the 


progress  of  this  growth,  aad  then  to  inquire  by  what 
means,  and  amid  what  iuflucnces,  it  has  arrived  at  its 
present  maturity. 

It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  the  histoiy  of  the 
English  Biljle  .should  be  treated  as  identical  with  the 
history  of  the  authorised  version.  Such  a  limitation 
would  render  it  necessaiy  to  pass  over  some  most  inte- 
resting attempts  to  make  the  Scriptures  known  to  our 
countrymen,  because  these  attempts,  important  in  them- 
selves, left  no  mark  on  the  great  work  whose  liistory  wo 
are  tracing. 

These  isolated  efforts,  however,  can  receive  only  sub- 
ordinate attention.  Our  main  inquiries  must  be  :— To 
whose  labours  are  we  indebted  for  our  English  Scrip- 
tures P  In  what  proportion  has  each  labourer  added  to 
the  value  of  the  treasure  ?  The  work  must  have  our 
chief  consideration,  not  the  workman.  In  tho  case  of 
some  men,  indeed,  the  life  and  tho  labour  can  with 
dilEculty  be  separated ;  but,  as  a  nile,  we  must  leave 
others  to  trace  the  coui'se  of  the  reformer,  the  divine, 
or  the  martyr,  contenting  ourselves  with  following  the 
translator  and  his  translation. 

What  is  an  English  Bible  ?  This  simple  question  has 
received  different  answers.  If  the  English  language  is 
the  language  of  the  people  called  English,  it  has  been 
spoken  in  this  coimtry  for  the  last  1,400  years.  We  are 
carried  back  to  the  invasions  of  Britain  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  for  the  tribes  usually  known  by  tho  name  of 
Saxons  called  themselves  English  (.3llnglisc).  According 
to  this  view,  "  Utan  tobrecan  heora  bendas,  and  aweorpan 
heora  geocu  of  ns,"  and  "Let  us  break  their  bands 
asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us,"  are  alike 
specimens  of  English.  Certainly  the  former  sentcnco 
would  not  suggest  Psalm  ii.  3  to  ilio  ordinary  English 
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reader ;  but,  on  the  othoi-  hand,  when  the  key  is  once 
supplied,  ho  may  easily  discover  that  almost  all  the  un- 
familiar words  are  closely  connected  with  the  language 
of  his  daily  life.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  of 
much  consequence  to  decide  whether  the  speech  of  our 
forefathers,  between  A.D.  450  and  A.D.  1100,  should  bo 
called  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  :  if  the  former  name 
reminds  us  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  language  spoken 
in  this  land  since  Roman  times,  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  aU  ambiguity.  At  all  events, 
the  early  translations  into  this  language  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed 
over,  even  though  it 
may  seem  unlikoly  that 
they  can  have  exer- 
cised much  influeneo 
upon  succeeding  ver- 
eions. 

The  earliest  portion 
of  Anglo-Saxon  sacred 
literature  now  extant 
is  the  Paraphrase  of 
Caedmon,  a  monk  of 
Whitby,  who  hved  in 
the  seventh  century. 
The  venerable  Bcde 
relates  of  Ca?dmou 
that  "  he  sang  the 
creation  of  tho  world, 
the  origin  of  man, 
and  all  tho  history  of 
Genesis,  and  made 
many  verses  on  tho 
departure  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  and  their  en- 
tering into  the  Land 
of  Promise,  with  many 
other  histories  from 
Holy  Writ;  the  in- 
carnation, passion, 
resurrection  of  out-  UqNQRSBD 
Lord,  and  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven ;   tho 

coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  ;  also  the  terror  of  future  judgment,  the  horror 
of  the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  dehghts  of  heaven. "' 
That  wliieh  has  come  down  to  us  under  Cffidmon's 
name  may  havo  received  considerable  alteration  at  tho 
hands  of  later  poets  and  reciters  ;  but  the  relics  agree 
with  Bedo's  description.  The  following  extract  from 
Thorpe's  prose  translation  will  Ulustrate  the  merits  of 
Caedmou  as  a  paraphrast  of  Scripture  : — 

"  Then  tho  chief  began  the  Powerful  King  to  tempt, 
earnestly  proved  what  the  man's  fortitude  were ;  ^^'ith 
words  austere  he  with  his  voice  addi-essed  him : — Go  thou, 
with  utmost  haste,  Abraham,  journeying  set  thy  steps, 
and  with  thee  lead  thino  own  child.   Thou  shalt  Isaac  to 

•  Bede'g  Ecclesiastical  Histovj,  translateij  by  Dr.  Giles,  pago 
218.  (Bohn.) 


me  sacrifice,  thy  son,  thyself,  as  an  offering,  after  thou 
mountest  the  steep  downs  (the  ring  of  the  high  land, 
which  I  from  hence  will  show  thee)  up  with  thine  own 
feet ;  there  thou  shalt  prepare  a  pile,  a  balc"-fi.re,  for  thy 
child,  and  thyself  sacrifice  thy  son  with  the  sword's 
edge,  and  then  with  swart  flame  bum  tho  beloved's 
body,  and  offer  it  to  me  as  a  gift.  He  delayed  not  the 
journey,  but  soon  began  to  hasten  for  the  way.  To 
him  was  the  Lord  of  angels'  word  terrific,  and  his 
Sovereign  dear.  Then  the  blessed  Abraham  his  night- 
rest  gave  up,  the  Preserver's  behest  despised  not,  but 

him  the  holy  man 
girded  with  a  gray 
sword,  showed  that  of 
the  Guardian  of  spirits 
dread  in  his  breast 
dwelt." 

Important  as  this 
paraphrase  is,  as  the 
earhost  Anglo  -  Saxon 
work  presenting  Scrip- 
ture in  any  form,  it 
lias,  of  course,  no  claim 
to  rank  among  trans- 
lations. The  first  trans- 
lators of  whom  we  have 
any  information  are 
Aldhehn,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne  (who  died 
A.D.  709),  and  Guthlac, 
a  hermit  of  Crowland, 
near  Peterborough ;  to 
each  of  these  is  as- 
cribed a  version  of  the 
Psalter,  now  probably 
lost.  The  last  work 
in  the  laborious  life 
of  Bede  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John 
into  tho  language  of 
the  people.  His  de- 
votion to  this  labour 
of  love,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  complete  it,  are  touchiugly  described  by  his 
disciple  Cuthbert,  in  his  weU-known  letter  to  his 
"  fellow-reader  Cuthwin,"  on  the  death  of  their  "father 
and  master,  whom  God  loved."  ^ 

The  next  translator  is  a  royal  personage,  the  great 
Alfred  (A.D.  849—901).  In  tho  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  the  king  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  wish  that  '•  all  the  free-born  youth  of  his 
people,  who  possess  the  means,  may  persevere  in  learn- 
ing, so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs  to  prosecute, 
until  they  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scriptures."  ■■ 
How  far  ho  hiniself  was  able  to  minister  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  noble  wish,  by  providing  versions  of  Scrip- 

-  A  funeral  pile, 

'">  See  theprefaoe  to  Bede's  EccfcsiasHcalHtslori/,  p.  21.     (Bobn.) 

■•  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred  f.'ic  Great,  p.  139.     (Boba.) 
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tm-e  for  the  use  of  his  people,  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty.   According  to  William  of  Mabnesbury,  Alfred 
began  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  but  the  work  was  inter- 
mpted  by  his  death.    One  monument  of  Alfred's  devout 
zeal  is  too  characteristic  to  bo  passed  over,  especially  as 
very  possibly  we  have  in  it  the  earliest  extant  portion  of 
Scripture  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose.     At  the  head  of  his 
"  Book  of  L.aws  "  he  places  the  Ton  Commandments,  not  j 
indeed  rendered  with  verbal  accui-acy,  but  differently  j 
arranged  and  somewhat  abridged.    The  following  literal  ' 
translation  is  given  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  edition  of  the 
"Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions  of  England  :" — 

I 
"Alfred's  dooms.  j 

"The  Lord  spake  these  words  to  Moses,  and  thus  said  :  i 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  I  led  thee  out  of  the  land  of  ] 
the  Egyptians  and  of  then-  bondage. 

"1.  Love  thou  not  other  strange  gods  above  me.  i 

"  2.  Utter  thou  not  my  name  idly,  for  thou  shalt  not  ' 
be  guiltless  towards  me,  if  thou  utter  my  name  idly.         ' 

"  3.  Remember  that  thou  hallow  the  rest-day.     AVork 
for  yom-selves  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh  rest.     For  ; 
in  six  days  Christ  wrought  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  ; 
the   seas,  and  all   creatures  that   are  in  them,    and  ' 
rested  on  the   seventh  day :  and  therefore  the  Lord 
hallowed  it. 

"4.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  given  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  the  longer 
living  on  earth. 

"  5.  Slay  thou  not. 

"  6.  Commit  thou  not  adultoiy. 

"  7.  Steal  thou  not. 

"  8.  Say  thou  not  false  witness. 


"  9.  Covet  thou  not  thy  neighbour's  goods  unjustly. 
"  10.  Make  thou  "not  to  thyself  golden  or  silver  gods." 
The  Dec<alogue  is  followed  by  an  abridged  version  of 
the  twenty-first,  twenty- second,  and  part  of  the  twenty- 
third  chapters  of  Exodus,  faithful  in  the  main,  but  with 
■  certain  alterations  (e.g.,  in  xxi.  2,  "  a  Christian  "'  for  "  a 
Hebrew")  which  occiisionally  give  the  document  an 
incongruous  appearance.  After  Exod.  xxi.  13,  we  read, 
"  These  are  the  dooms  which  the  Almighty  God  himself 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  commanded  him  to  keep :  and 
after  the  only  begotten  son  of  the  Lord,  our  God,  tJiat 
is,  our  Saviour  Christ,  c<ame  on  earth,  he  said  that  he 
came  not  to  break  nor  to  forbid  these  commandments, 
but  with  all  good  to  increase  them :  and  mercy  and 
humility  he  taught.  Then,  after  his  passion,  before  his 
apostles  were  dispersed  throughout  all  the  earth,  teach- 
ing, and  while  they  were  yet  together,  many  heathen 
nations  they  turned  to  God.  When  they  were  all 
assembled,  they  sent  messengers  to  Autiodi  and  to 
Syria,  to  teach  the  law  of  Christ.  But  when  they 
understood  that  it  speeded  them  not,  then  sent  they  a 
letter  unto  them.  Now  tliis  is  the  letter  which  all  the 
apostles  sent  to  Antioch,  and  to  Syria,  and  CUicia, 
which  now,  from  heathen  nations,  are  turned  to  Christ." 
Then  follows  a  free  version  of  the  epistle  (Acts  xv.  23 — 
29),  of  which  we  may  quote  the  concluding  part  (as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Thorpe).  "It  seemed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us,  that  we  should  set  no  burthen  upon 
you  above  that  which  it  was  needful  for  you  to  bear : 
now  that  is,  that  ye  forbear  from  worshipping  idols,  and 
from  tasting  blood  or  things  strangled,  and  from  forni- 
cations ;  and  that  wliich  ye  will  th.at  other  men  do  Eot 
unto  you,  do  ye  not  that  to  other  men." 
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BFORE  introducing  to 
the  reader  the  particular 
names  of  the  different 
animals  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  on  the  zoology 
of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  importance  of  natural 
liistoiy  in  its  bearing  on 
the  Bible — that  book  con- 
taining so  many  allusions 
to  various  animals — will 
be  apparent  to  all. 
Who,  for  instance,  has  not 
often  had  his  curissity  excited — but  perhaps  not  always 
satisfied — as  to  the  particular  creatures  designated  by 
the  terms  "imicorn,"  "behemoth,"  "leviathan,"  and 
"coney?"  Although  very  m.any  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  zoology,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  has  been  expended  on  elucidating 


allusions,  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  animal  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine. To  Dr.  Tristram,  a  well-known  and  experienced 
naturalist,  who  with  two  coadjutors  a  few  years  ago 
spent  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  the  Holy  Land  making 
extensive  collections  in  every  branch  of  natural  Mstory, 
we  are  especially  indebted  for  a  large  amoimt  of  valu- 
able information.  Not  that  we  would  for  a  moment 
pass  over  without  a  tribute  of  well-eamed  praise  the 
names  of  Hasselquist,  Bocharti,  Shaw,  M.aundrcU, 
Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Hemprich  and  Ehi-enberg, 
Robinson,  Burckhardt,  Niebnhr,  &c.,  all  ef  whom 
have  worked  with  honest  diligence  to  contribute  to 
oui-  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible; 
but  these  for  the  most  part  have  seen  Palestine  only 
as  passing  travellers  who  had  not  the  necessary  time 
and  opportimities  at  command.  It  is  from  residents 
that  we  must  expect  anything  like  complete  informa- 
tion, and  we  shall  look  forward  to  new  records 
with  great  interest.  The  animals  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Bible  belong  principally  to  the  countries 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  wo  have  also  notices  of  some  ' 
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that  occur  in  the  peninsula  of  SinaL  as  well  as  ef  a  i  us  at  once  to  the  most  brilliant  types  of  the  bird-liie  of 


few  foreign  importations.  The  aUusionu  are  various 
sometimes  there  is  mention  made  moroly  of  the  name 
of  an  animal,  as  in  the  list  of  clean  and  unclean 
animals;  at  other  times  the  descriptions  are  graphic. 


Asia  and  South  Africa.  Wo  are  told  that  as  many 
as  eighty  species  of  mammals  are  known  to  occur  ia 
Palestine,  a  number  which,  consideiing  the  size  cf  the 
country,  is  very  large;    it  is  probable  that  there  are 


grand,  and  poetical,  as  in  the  case  of  behemoth  and  j  even  more  existing  there, 
leviathan.  Of  course  it  will  be  readily  understood  Some  animals  once  found  in  Palestine  are  now 
that  identification  is  often  uncertain,  and  sometimes  extinct.  Tlie  Hon,  once  far  from  imcommon,  is  no 
impossible.  longer  found  there ;  the  aui'och  or  wild  bull,  the  recm 

The  zoology  of  Palestine  has  been  influenced  to  a  |  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (so  unfortunately  translated  "  imi- 
very  great  extent  by  the  physical  character  of  the  ,  corn '"  in  our  ver.siou),  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
country,  for  that,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  presents  on  j  no  species  of  urus  or  bison  now  roams  on  the  hills  ci 
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a  small  scale  an  epitome  of  the  natural  features  of  all 
regions,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and  tropical, 
maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable,  and  volcanic. 
In  no  other  district,  not  even  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya,  are  the  typical  faima  of  so  many 
distinct  regions  and  zones  brought  into  such  close 
juxtaposition.  The  bear  of  the  snowy  heights  of 
Lebanon  and  the  gazelle  of  the  desert  may  be 
hunted  within  two  days'  journey  of  each  other;  some- 
times even  the  ostrich  approaches  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  land;  the  woK  of  the  north  and  the  leopard 
of  the  tropics  howl  within  healing  of  the  same  bivouac ; 
while  the  falcons,  the  linnets,  and  the  bvmtings  recall 
the  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  English  fields,  and 
the  sparkling  little  sun-bu'd  (Cinmjris  osea),  and  the 
grackle  of  th«   glen  (Amydrus  Tristramii)  introduce 


Bashan  and  Lebanon ;  wolves,  jackals,  and  hyKnas  are 
often  heard  around  the  villages  or  iu  tho  buiying- 
places,  but  none  of  the  large  camivora  will  venture, 
unprovoked,  to  attack  the  traveller.  "The  leopard 
skulks  only  in  the  densest  coverts  on  the  sides  of 
Carmel  and  Gilead,  or  iu  the  few  forests  of  Galilee, 
while  the  bear  has  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  Hermon 
and  Lebanon." 

Wild  goats  and  gazelles  occur  on  the  cliffs  and 
valleys,  the  latter  in  gi-eat  numbers  in  some  districts, 
wliile  tho  dreaded  wild  boar  is  stUl,  as  in  Biblical  times, 
tho  terror  and  scourge  of  the  husbandmen.  The 
hyrax  or  shdphan  of  the  Hebrew  Bible — the  "  coney  "  of 
oiu'  version — still  finds  refuge  amongst  the  "  stony 
rocks."  Several  kinds  of  hares  occur,  while  mice,  rats, 
jerboas,   marmots,  and  other  rodents  are  niunerous, 
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and  bats  are  seen  in  the  clefts  and  ravines  of  almost 
every  valley. 

We  will  now  proceed  at  once  to  notice  each  of  the 
animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the 
Quadrnmanous  order  of  the  Mammalia. 

Apes. — Of  tlia  Quadrumana  not  a  single  represen- 
tative occurs  in  Palestine.  Apes  are  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  X.  22  and  2  Chron. 
ix.  21  as  amongst  the  com- 
modities imported  by  Solo- 
mon from  some  foreign 
country.  "  Once  in  three 
years  came  the  naiy  of 
Tharshlsh,  bringing  gold, 
and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks."  In  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles 
it  is  said  that  the  ships 
"went  to  Tharshish," 
bringing  gold,  &c.  The 
Hebrew  word  Jwphim 
is  not  of  Semitic  origin, 
neither  are  the  names 
used  to  express  ivory  and 
peacocks.  Tliis  navy  was 
stationed  at  Eziou-geber,  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea.  not 
far  from  the  modern  Aka- 
bah,  and  we  are  told  that 
this  same  navy  brought 
gold  from  Ophir,  also 
algum-trees  and  precious 
stones.  Tarshish,  or  Thar- 
shish, was  probably  Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain ;  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  fleet  sailed  down  the 
Red  Sea,  and  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  south  of 
Spain.  The  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicles 
misappreliended  the  ex- 
pression "ships  of  Tar- 
sMsh,"  and  supposed  that 
it  meant  sliips  to  go  to  Tarshish,  "  whereas,  although  tliis 
was  tlie  original  meaning,  the  words  had  come  to  signify 
large  Phoenician  sliips  of  a  particular  size  and  descrip- 
tion destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  England 
'  East  Indiaman  '  was  a  general  name  given  to  vessels, 
some  of  wliieh  were  not  intended  to  go  to  India  at  all." 
Where  Ophir  was  has  long  been  a  question,  but  it 
seems  almost  certain  it  was  somewhere  in  India,  for  the 
peacock  is  not  indigenous  to  any  other  country.  The 
gold,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  were  no  doubt  Indian 
cxjiorts,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  Hebrew  words  for  these  commodities  are  of  Semitic 
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origin :  all  come  from  the  Sanskrit ;  thus  koph  is  the 
Sanskrit  kajyi ;  shen  habbim  (ivory)  means  "the  tooth  of 
the  elephant,"  habbim  is  almost  certainly  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanskrit  iblia  (an  elephant) ;  tukhi-im  (peacocks) 
is  even  at  this  day  represented  by  togci,  the  name  used 
for  this  bird  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Of  course  it  would 
be  impossiljle  to  say  what  species  of  monkey  was  im- 
ported by  Solomon ;  but 
as  "algnm"  (sandal)  wood 
in  great  abundance  was 
also  brought  by  Solomon's 
ships  from  Ophir,  and 
sandal-wood  {Santalmn, 
album)  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of 
Malabar,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  apes 
were  imported  from  some 
part  of  Southern  India  or 
Ceylon,  the  monkeys  o 
which  regions  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  confined 
to  the  Wanderoo  group ; 
hence  it  is  not  impro- 
Imble  that  the  species 
imported  by  Solomon 
would  belong  to  that 
famUy. 

The  baboon  [Cynocepha- 
lus  liamadryas),  whose 
figure  is  so  frequently  de- 
picted on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  would  most 
likely  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  during 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
TJiis  creature  lield  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the 
sacred  animals  of  that 
ancient  laud ;  it  was  par- 
ticularly sacred  to  Thoth, 
the  lord  of  letters.  No 
other  species  of  quadru- 
manous  animal  has  been 
found  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 
The  Cynocephalus  is  not, 
now,  a  native  of  Egypt; 
mountains    of    Arabia   and 


it    is    found    among    the 
Abyssinia. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  (p.  15)  from  the  Egyptian 
moniunents,  represents  part  of  a  scene  relating  to  the 
future  judgment.  Anubis  and  Horns  superintend  the 
balance,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  dead  are  weighed 
and  decided.  In  one  scale  is  a  jar  containing  perhaps 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  deceased ;  in  the  other  is  an 
ostrich  feather,  one  of  the  emblems  of  truth;  on  the 
summit  of  the  balance  is  seated  a  Cynocephalus,  the 
emblem  of  the  deity  Thoth,  who  is  to  be  seen  near  the 
balance  registering  on  a  tablet  the  deeds  of  the  dead. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

O  art  is  exercising  such  a  strong 
influence  over  the  human 
race,  at  the  present  time, 
as  the  art  of  Music.  It 
has  become  so  thoroughly 
a  part  of  our  existence  that 
we  rarely  pause  to  consider 
to  what  an  extent  we  are, 
as  it  were,  enveloped  in  its 
sweet  sounds,  or  how  irre- 
mediable its  loss  would  be 
to  us.  As  a  natural  result 
of  this,  much  interest  has 
of  late  years  been  shown  iu  every  research  wliich  might 
tend  to  throw  some  light  on  its  early  history.  The 
various  musical  instruments  depicted  in  sculpture,  or 
on  coins,  or  sometimes  luckily  found  in  ancient  tomljs, 
have  been  carefully  examined,  with  excellent  results. 
Also,  the  broad  basis  on  which  the  study  of  History 
now  stands,  has  allowed  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
music  and  musical  instriunents  of  ancient  nations,  and 
of  classifying  them  into  different  families.  It  wQl  be 
at  once  seen  what  important  results  must  arise  from 
this,  for,  in  company  with  customs,  words,  and  even 
modes  of  thought,  musical  instruments  may  pass  from  i 
one  nation  to  another,  whether  their  iutercourse  has  I 
been  that  of  peaceful  neighbours  or  of  tyrannic  foes. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  towards 
elucidating  the  mysteries  of  the  birth  of  Music,  no 
precise  data  can  be  obtained  on  this  poiut.  The  stories 
common  among  the  ancient  Greeks  about  the  discovery 
of  the  lyre  by  Mercury,  formed  of  strings  stretched 
across  a  tortoise-shell  [testudo) ;  of  Orpheus,  and  liis 
transmitting  his  knowledge  of  music  to  Thamyris  and 
Linus;  of  Terpander,  and  his  improvements  in  the 
art — are  all  vei-y  pretty,  and  sometimes  also  not  a 
little  amusing,  when  it  is  found  that  learned  men  find 
in  them  ample  grounds  for  serious  discussion ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  kno^vn  as  to  the  origin  of 
music.  Nor  is  it  a  subject  for  regret  that  so  lovely,  so 
ethereal  an  art  should  hide  its  head  in  obscurity ;  it  has 
come  down  to  our  time  iu  rich  profusion,  like  some 
noble  stream,  ,and  iill  that  we  can  discover,  if  we  attempt 
to  retrace  its  course,  is  that  on  all  sides,  and  at  all  times, 
welling  springs  have  found  tlieir  way  into  its  Ijosom, 
each  of  which  has  its  cLaim  to  our  gratitude  as  adminis- 
tering to  our  plenty,  but  of  no  one  of  which  can  we 
say,  this  is  the  fountain-head  of  our  art.  The  origin 
of  music  is  inseparable  from  the  origin  of  language,  and 
whatever  idews  are  held  with  reg.ard  to  the  one,  will 
hold  good  of  the  other ;  but.  without  euteiing  into  any 
iligression  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  singing 
is  really  little  else  than  a  highly  beautiful  speahing.  It 
is  ti-ue  that  the  voice  Ls  modulated  and  regulated  iu  the 


former  by  rules,  the  practice  of  which  has  become  now 
a  compUcated  art ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  not 
music,  and  that  of  the  most  touching  kind,  on  many  a 
speaker's  lips^on  those  of  the  eaiTiest  preacher,  tho 
anxious  mother,  the  losing  friend  ?  And  this  is  not 
the  less  music  because  it  has  not  been  successfully 
analysed,  or  because  its  laws  are  not  xjublished  cheaply 
in  a  tabulated  form.  May  we  not  say  then  that  vocal 
music  would  naturally  grow  out  of  sweet  talk,  and  may 
we  not  give  to  vocal  music  priority  of  existence  over 
insti-umental  ?  But,  alas  !  the  early  history  of  tho 
human  race  discloses  more  of  mutual  strife  and  blood- 
shed than  of  peace,  and  from  the  natural  and  indis- 
soluble luik  between  music  and  i-hytbm  we  soon  find 
music,  especially  as  practised  on  instruments  of  per- 
cussion, an  ingredient  of  war.  It  would  answer  two 
purposes ;  instruments  of  brilliant  tone,  such  as  trum- 
pets and  horns,  would  excite  and  rouse  the  feelings, 
while  di'ums  and  rattles  would  enforce  the  rhythmical 
stepping  and  close  movement  of  large  bodies  of  men. 
And,  again,  the  known  effect  of  music  upon  the  emo- 
tions woidd  soon  enlist  it  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
music  therefore  seems  amongst  all  nations  to  have  been 
as  much  a  jiart  of  worship  as  of  war.  The  di^-isiou  of 
the  Music  of  the  Bible  into  three  kinds — namely,  as 
used  in  worship,  war,  and  social  intercourse — naturally 
suggests  itself,  and  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  good 
di^-ision,  if  only  there  existed  sufficient  materials  for  its 
story.  But,  unfortunately,  direct  inform.ation  on  the 
subject  is  most  scanty  ;  for  often  that  which  seems  at 
first  sight  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  wiU  on  examin,ation 
turn  out  far  otherwise.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that 
Jubal  was  "  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
organ."  This  reads  thus  iu  the  Lutheran  version :  "  Und 
sein  Bruder  hiesz  Jubal,  von  dem  sind  hergekommen 
die  Geiger  imd  Pfeifer  "  ("  And  las  brother  was  named 
Jubal,  from  whom  descended /ddZers  aud  jji^jers"). 
On  turning  to  the  Septuagint  version,  we  shall  find  that 
no  less  than  three  totally  distinct  words  are  used  in 
different  parts  of  the  Bible  to  translate  the  word  wo 
render  "  organ."  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  nations 
with  which  the  Jews  came  into  contact  as  the  best 
source  of  information.  We  shall  soon  in  this  manner 
find  valuable  matter.  For  instance,  Laban  is  said  to 
have  regretted  the  suddenness  of  Jacob's  departure, 
because  it  deprived  liim  of  the  opportunity  of  sending 
him  away  with  music.  "Wherefore  didst  thou  fleo 
away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from  me ;  and  didst  not 
tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and 
with  songs,  ivith  tabret  and  with  harp  P  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.) 
Kinnor,  or  chinnor,  is  the  word  here  used  for  "  harp," 
and  it  is  the  only  stringed  uistrument  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Laban  bemg  a  SjTiau,  we  sh.all  be  jus- 
tified in  belie-i-ing  this  to  be  a  SjTian  instrument,  and 
not,  as  sometimes  stated,  of  Phoenician  oi'igij.     Thia 
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text  also  shows  that  music  was  used  fsr  home  festivals; 
but  it  must  not  be  expect€cl  that,  as  an  art,  music  could 
reach  a  very  high  standard  amongst  nomadic  tribes, 
whose  roof  was  never  more  substantial  than  a  tent, 
whose  temple  of  worship  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

The  intercourse  between  Abraham  and  the  Canaanites 
in  all  probability  influenced  future  Hebrew  music ;  then 
follows  Jacob's  residence  with  Laban.  alluded  to  above, 
which  probably  caused  his  posterity  to  cany  a  certain 
amount  of  Syi-iac  music,  or  musical  instruments,  into 
Egypt.  But,  again,  a  stay  of  four  centuries  in  so  civilised 
a  country  as  Egypt  must  have  largely  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  it  seems  not  unfair  to  sup- 
pose that  whatever  system  of  notation  the  Hebrews 
adopted  was  learnt  from  the  Egyptians.  The  strong 
love  of  poetry  amongst  the  Jews  is  shown  by  frequent 
allusions  in  Holy  Scripture,  even  as  early  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  but  where  did  they  learn  to  set  their  inspired 
songs  to  tunes  ?  In  all  probability  in  Egypt ;  and,  un- 
pleasant as  it  may  sound  to  say  so,  the  glorious  song  of 
Moses  was  most  probably  sung  to  some  simple  Egyptian 
chant,  well  known  and  popular.  It  may  be  said,  "  Why 
ascribe  all  the  invention  of  the  art  to  the  neighbours  of 
the  Jews,  and  deny  to  the  Jews  the  power  of  forming 
their  own  melodies  and  their  own  instruments  ?  "  The 
reply  is  simple — pastoral  duties  and  a  pastoral  mode  of 
life,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  tend  to  foster  con- 
structive art  in  such  a  manner  a.s  the  concentration  of 
highly-educated  men  in  large  cities;  and  whereas  the 
Jews,  during  their  stay  in  Egypt,  could  have  but  small 
opportunities  of  inventing  or  elaborating  a  system  of 
music,  the  Egyptians  themselves  had,  not  only  then, 
but  for  centuries  previous  to  the  immigTation  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  most  favourable  opportuiiities.  Their 
learning  was  notorious,  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
music  was  a  recognised  branch  of  their  learning.  But 
to  continue,  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  could  not 
conduce  to  artistic  progress,  nor  flid  more  favourable 
opportunities  present  themselves  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  promised  land  under  Joshua, 
for  they  then  passed  througli  some  five  centuries  of 
almost  constant  warfare  with  neighbouring  nations. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Solomon  liad  to 
employ  foreign  workmen  for  aU  delicate  work,  and 
probably,  therefore,  for  the  construction  of  musical  in- 
stiTiments.  We  read,  "  And  the  king  made  of  the 
abnug  trees  pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for 
the  king's  house,  harps  also  and  psalteries  for  singers: 
there  came  no  such  almug  trees,  nor  were  seen  Tmto 
this  day"  (1  Kings  x.  12).  Then,  again,  after  the  time 
of  Solomon  the  troubled  state  of  divided  Israel  was 
most  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  native  art;  while, 
en  the  other  hand,  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Assyrians,  and  their  forced  residence  among 
them  while  in  captivity,  must  have  modified  existing 
music,  or  have  given  it  some  fresh  ingi-edients. 

It  may  be  said  therefore,  ®n  the  whole,  that  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Jews  offered  at  any  time  but  a  poor 
nursery  for  art,  but  that  their  external  relations  ren- 
dered au  incorporation  of  the  arts  of  their  neighbours 


inevitable ;  and  these  neighbours  were  that  Semitic  race 
wliich  after  the  deluge  had  spread  itself  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  had  peopled  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  push  this  argument  too  far> 
and  to  deny  that  the  Jews  possessed  any  national  music. 
This  would  be  wrong,  because  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  whatever  they  adopted  from  their  neighbours  woul4 
be  moidded  by  them  into  a  shape  most  pleasing  to  them, 
and  in  time  would  assimie  peculiarities  of  style  which 
would  distinguish  it  from  its  parent  stock.  Only  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  those  peculiarities  were. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  much  assistance  in  treat- 
ing of  the  music  of  the  Bible  might  be  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  the  music  now  in  use  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews ;  but  the  most  that  could  be  dis- 
covered from  such  a  som-co  would  be  partial  traditions 
of  the  music  of  tho  second  Temple ;  and  imdoubtedly 
the  music  of  the  second  Temple  not  only  fell  far  short 
of  that  of  the  first  in  point  of  efficiency  and  number 
of  executants,  but  was  also  tinctured  ivith  the  foreign 
associations  of  the  returning  Jews.  Such  instriunents 
as  had  been  lately  adopted  would  most  likely  be  used 
on  the  restoration  of  their  worslup,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  vocal  music  would  be  also  modified. 
Some  of  those  instruments  might  have  been  introduced, 
the  Chaldsean  names  of  wliich  appear  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.  But  this  is  not  all :  a  comparison  of  the  music 
used  in  modern  synagogues  shows  that  even  since  the 
dispersion  of  the  nation  their  art  has  been  influenced 
by  that  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  have  settled. 
An  important  fact  bearing  on  this  is  noticed  by  Carl 
Engel  (in  his  valuable  work  on  National  Music),  namely, 
that  "  in  the  syuagogal  hymns  of  the  Sephardic  Jews, 
who  were  expelled  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  distinct  tra«es  of  the 
characteristics  of  Moorish  music  are  still  preserved." 
Similarly,  it  will  bo  found  that  in  every  case  the  modem. 
music  of  the  Jews  varies  remarkably  according  to  the 
music  of  nations  in  which  they  have  formed  colonies, 
whether  those  colonies  be  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
or  Portugal.  But  it  will  be  found  tliat  in  many  of  the 
most  carefully  preserved  melodies  there  is  a  decided 
cast  of  Asiatic  tonality.  If  the  traditions  of  the  second 
Temple  existed  anywhere  iii  a  tolerably  pure  state,  they 
might  have  been  fsund  amongst  the  descendants  of 
those  Jews  who  migrated  to  Egypt  about  200  years 
before  Christ,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  Seleucides, 
and  who  built  a  temple  near  Heliopolis. 

That  there  should  be  a  sad  lack  of  national  monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Jews  is  not  surprising,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Jerusalem  stood  about  seventeen 
sieges,  each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
destruction,  and  that  too  at  the  hands  of  victors  who 
seemed  to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  effacing  the 
natienal  characteristics  of  those  they  conquered.  So 
siiccessful  have  they  been,  that  there  remains  not  one 
Jewish  bas-relief  to  tell  the  shape  of  their  musical 
instruments,  and  only  ou  a  few  coins  of  late  date  draw- 
ings of  instruments,  of  a  not  very  inteLlig:ible  character. 
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are  known  to  exist.  This  being  the  case,  the  reader 
•will  sometimes  have  to  content  himseK  with  the 
opinions,  often  contradictory,  of  learned  men.  We 
propose  now  to  give  a  short  account  of  every  instru- 
ment mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture,  stating  what  is 
known  as  to  its  construction,  origin,  and  uses.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  divide  them,  as  a  modem  orchestra 
would  be  divided,  into  stringed  instruments,  wind 
instruments,  and  instruments  (rf  percussion ;  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  point  out  sometimes  the  relation 
they  bear  to  kindred  instruments  of  our  own  time.  If 
this  account  of  Hebrew  instruments  be  followed  by  a 
notice  of  Hebrew  vocal  music,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  have  gained  some  useful  knowledge  of  the  music 
of  the  Bible.  

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS    OF   THE    BIBLE. 

STRINGED   INSTEUMENTS. 

The  first  instrument  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  the 
Mnnor,  translated  "  harp "  in  our  version.  Jubal  was 
"the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  kiiinor  ajiA  vgab'' 
(Gen.  iv.  21).  Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  the 
hinnor  was  a  harp  or  a  lyre.  There  is  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  a  trigon,  or  three-cornered  harp, 
specimens  of  which  are  depicted  on  some  Egyptian  bas- 
reliefs,  and  which  must  have  been  known  to  the  Romans 
and  Greeks.  Nicomachus  mentions  the  trigon  as 
having  been  adjusted  by  Pythagoras  after  discovering 
tlio  ratios  of  consonant  harmonics.  The  simplest  forms 
of  the  trigon  would  be  as  foUow '  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  3) ; — 


But  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
instrument  was  that  there  existed  only  two  sides  of 
wooden  frame,  the  thii'd  side  being  formed  by  the 
longest  string,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustrations 
(Figs.  4,  5,  6),  which  were  copied  from  tombs  at  Thebes 
and  Dekkeh : — 


•  As  given  by  Blanchinus,  "  De  tribns  generibus  instrnmentorum 
muBicas  yeterum  organiceej  Disaertatio."     Bom^E,  1742. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  instrument  is  not  placed, 
upon  the  groimd,  but  is  hold  under  the  arm,  or  is  rested 
on  the  shoulder.  The  termination  of  one  of  the  sides 
with  the  head  of  a  bird  (probably  a  goose)  weuld  be 
forbidden  among  the  Jews,  who  might  not  make  an. 
image  of  any  animal  or  beast.  The  next  Dlustr.ation 
(Fig.  7)  shows  a  very  curious  iustmment  in  the  museum 
at  Florence. 

Some  authors  assert  that  this  instrument  had  nine 
stiings,  others  ten.  The  Mnnor  had,  according  te> 
Fctis,^  nine  strings  of  camel-gut,  but  according  to  Dr. 
Jebb,'  only  eight  strings.  The  latter  author  grounds 
his  decision  on  the  fact  that  the  Icinnor  is  associated 
with  the  word  SheminHh  (see  1  Chron.  xv.  21),  just  as 
Alamoili  is  with  nchel,  and  that  Sheminith  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  the  number  8,  being  rendered 
in  the  Septuaguit  imip  rfis  oySoVjs,  "  on  the  eighth."    Dr. 


-  Histoire  Ghiirale  dc  la  ifiisigue,  vol.  i.,  p.  384. 
3  A  Likral  Translalion  0/  the  Psa^mo.     (Longmans.) 
tion  II. 


Disseita- 
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Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Jebb  thinks  Josephus '  right  in  saying  that  the  Jcinnor 
■was  played  by  a  plectrum  (irXvitrpov),  or  small  staff  of 
quill,  bone,  or  ivory,  which  the  ancients  often  used 
instead  of  the  tips  of  their  fingers ;  but  Josephus  is 
irrong  in  saying  that  the  Idnnor  had  ten  strings  and 
the  nebel  twelve,  for  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  ten- 
stringed  instrument,  and  the  kinnor  had  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  strings.  But  Da^-id  apparently  used  no 
plectrum  (see  1  Sam.  x\-i.  23).  But  if  the  kinnor  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  instruments  depicted  in  the  above 
illustrations  from  Egj'ptian  monuments  (Pigs.  8,  9,  10), 
it  must  of  course  be  considered  a  kiud  of  lyre. 

It  was  sometimes  played  in  an  upright  position,  as 
shown  iu  the  above  illustration  (Fig.  10).  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  kinnor  being  a  Ip-o  are  based 
npou  certain  representations,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  discovered  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkiuson^  in  a 
tomb  at  Beui  Hassan.  It  is  a  painting  representing 
the  arrival  of  a  company  of  strangers  in  Egyi>t.  The 
discoverer  suggests  that  these  strangers  are  no  less 

^  ^  h  fltv  Kivi'pa  iiKa  Xip5(uc  tf  jJ/iM<-"'1   Ti-irreTat   nXijKTpid,   i)   dfc   vd/^Xa, 

-  Manners  and  Cujioms  0/ 1/10  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29G. 


than  Joseph's  brethren.  He  describes  them  thus :  "  The 
first  figure  is  an  Egyptian  scribe,  who  presents  an 
account  of  their  arrival  to  a  person  seated,  the  owner 
of  the  tomb,  and  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
reigning  Pharaoh.  The  next,  also  an  Egyptian,  ushers 
them  into  his  presence ;  and  two  advance,  bringing 
presents,  the  wild  goat  or  ibes,  and  the  gazelle,  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  countiy.  Four  men,  carrying  bows 
and  clubs,  follow,  leading  an  ass  on  which  two  children 
are  placed  in  pauniers,  accompanied  by  a  boy  and  four 
women  ;  and  last  of  all  another  ass  laden,  and  two  men 
(Fig.  11) — one  holding  a  bow  and  club,  the  other  a  lyre, 
which  he  plays  with  the  plectnmi.  .  .  .  The  Ip-e  is 
rude,  and  differs  a  little  iu  form  from  those  generally 
used  in  Egypt." 

The  authenticity  of  the  above  picture,  as  representing 
the  arrival  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  woidd  set  the  question 
of  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  at  rest  for  ever ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  remains  only  a  probability. 

The  other  representation  which  has  been  brought 
forward  as  evidence  as  to  the  sh.ape  of  the  kinnor,  is  a 
bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which  is  shown  an 
Assyrian  in  charge  of  captives  who  are  playing  on  lyi-es 
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(Fig.l2).  IfLay- 
ard  is  right  in 
supposing  these 
to  be  Jew is7i  cap- 
tives, it  is  eortain 
that  the  kiiinor 
was  a  lyre,  be- 
cause it  was  their 
kinnors  which 
they  mournfully 
hung  up  in  the 
trees  overhang- 
ing the  "rivers 
of  Babylon." 
"  We  hanged  our 
harps  upon  the 
willows  in  the 
midst  thereof " 
(Ps.  cxsxvii.  2). 

But  M.  Fetis 
gives  very  good 
reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  these 
captives  are  not 
Jews,  but  Bara- 
bras  or  Berbers, 
for  they  are,  he 
says,  performing 
on  the  kissar, 
or  Ethiopian 

lyre.  Hero  is  a  kissar  (Fig.  13). 
This  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
specimens  given  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egyi^t  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  has  only  five  strings, 
but  these  are  of  camel-gut  (as  were 
those  of  the  kinnor),  and  a  plectrum 
made  of  horn  is  used  by  itself,  or 
with  the  fingers,  or  alternately,  by  the 
player.  Engel  says  that  the  kissar  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
sti"inged  instruments  known. 

Considering  the  great  likeness  be- 
tween tlie  outline  of  the  kissar  and  the 
Iciimors  in  some  of  the  illustrations,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  authors 
have  confused  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  more  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  kinnors  in  Fig.  12 — namely, 
the  outer  part  of  the  framework  is 
terminated  at  each  end  with  the  head 
of  a  bird  or  snake,  which,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  would  not  be  found 
on  Jewish  instruments. 

The  reader  must    now   be  left  to 
balance  the  evidence  as   to  the  con- 
struction of  the  kinnor.     Two  very  elegant  Egyptian 
lyres  are  depicted  in  page  22 — one   from  the  Leyden 
collection,  the  other  from  that  at  Berlin  (Figs.  14,  15.) 

The  kinnor  was  made  of  wood — David  made  it  of 


Tyi-e 


herosh,  but  it  is 
recorded       that 
Solomon     made 
some  of    almug 
wood     for     nso 
in    the    Temple 
(1  Kings  X.  12). 
Whatever  be  the 
exact  wood  sig- 
nified by  almug, 
the   value   of  it 
was       evidently 
very  great.'  The 
kinnor  was  one 
of    the     instru- 
ments  mention- 
ed by  Laban  the 
Syrian    (]Gen. 
xxxi.  27) — a  fact 
which  goes  far  to 
prove  its  Syrian 
origin,  although 
it  seems  to  have 
been  considered 
Phoenician       by 
some  of  the  an- 
cients.      The 
name   is   traced 
to  a  Syrian  root, 
kinroth.     The 
instrument  was  used  on  joyous  occa- 
sions— on  the   bringing  back    of  the 
ark  (1  Chron.  xvi.  5),  the  account  of 
which  shows  the  myjortanoe  attached 
to  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
formers.    "And  he  appointed  certain 
of  the  Levites  to  minister  before  the 
ark  of  the  Lord,  and  to  record,  and  to 
thank  the  Lord  God  of  Israel     .     .     . 
Jeiel  with  psalteries  and  harps;   but 
Asajih  made  a  sound  with  cymbals ; 
Benaiah  also  and  Jahaziel  the  priests 
with  trumj5ets  continually  before  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  God."    Again, 
in  1  Chron.  xxv.  3,  the  kinnor  was 
ordered    to    be    used    by    high    and 
important     families,     as    an    accom- 
paniment to  their  prophecy.   The  sons 
rf   Jeduthun   are  mentioned  as  pro- 
lihesying  with  a  kinnor.     It  was  also 
the  instrument  carried  by  waudeiing 
female    minstrels.    Bayaderes,  who.se 
character  was  bad,  if  one  may  judge 
from   the   allusion  to    them    in  Isa. 
xxiii.   16,   where   the   propliet  utter.-; 
thoughts   of  indignant  irony  against 
■  Take  a  kinnor,  go  about  the  city,  thou  harlot 


1  Josephus  speaks  of  Ttlnnsrs  made  of  electrum  {nXeitrpov) ,  a, 
mixed  metal,  not  amher — the  meauiug  this  word  also  liarl.  Pro- 
bably the  pegs  only  or  other  small  details  were  made  of  this  metal. 
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thai  liast  been  forgotten ;  make  sweet  melody,  sing 
many  songs,  that  thou  mayest  bo  remembered."  The 
people  under  Jehoshaphat,  returning  with  joy  to  Jeru- 


was  also  the  iustrumeut  which,  touched  by  the  hand  of 
the  youthful  ajid  Grod-belovod  David,  drove  away  the 
wicked  spirit  of  Saul :  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  tho 


Fig.  14. 


salem  after  overcoming  the  Moabites,  made  joyful 
sounds  '■  with  psalteries  and  Idnnors  and  trumpets " 
[2  Chron.  xx.  28).  The  carrying  of  the  kinnor  by  the 
captives  in  Babylon  has  before  been  alluded  to.     It 


Fig.  15. 

evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took 
a  hinnor,  and  played  with  his  hand:  so  Saul  was  re- 
freshed, and  was  well,  aud  tho  evil  spirit  departed 
from  him"  (1  Sam.  svi.  23). 


ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE.— 11. 
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LIOH. 

MONG  the  larger  caraivora  the  lion  will 
first  claim  our  attention.  To  this  animal 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  It  had  several  Hebrew 
names:  the  most  common  were  ari  or  arijeh,  a  lion  in 
general ;  hepheer.  a  strong  aud  fierce  lion,  from  a  root 
meaning  "  to  be  strongly  bound  togetlier"  (very  expres- 
sive of  tlie  great  muscular  animal) ;  laish.  a  strong  lion  ; 
Idbi,  a  roaring  lion.  It  appears  probable  that  the  short- 
maned  Persian  lion  was  the  variety  most  commonly 
found  in  Palestine,  though  tho  long-maued  lion  might 
also  have  occurred ;  the  lion  so  frequently  represented 
in  the  hunting  scenes  ou  the  Assyrian  monuments  is 
evidently  tho  short  curly-maued  variety.  The  Persian 
lion,  it  is  said,  has  not  the  courage  of  liis  African 
relative.  According  to  Olivier  (Voyarje  dans  V Empire 
Othoman,  VEgypte  et  la  Perse,  iv.),  when  he  would 
seize  liis  prey  '•  he  has  recourse  to  cunning  rather  than 
force,  he  crouches  among  tho  reeds  which  border  tho 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  springs  upon  all  the  feeble 
animals  which  come  there  to  quench  their  thirst ;  but 
ho  dares  not  to  attack  the  boar,  which  is  very  common 
there,  and  flies  as  soon  as  he  perceives  a  man  or  woman, 
or  even  a  cliild.     If  ho  catches  a  sheep  ho  makes  off 


with  his  prey,  but  he  abandons  it  to  save  himself  when 
an  Arab  runs  after  him.  If  he  is  hunted  by  horsemen, 
which  often  happens,  he  does  not  defend  himself,  unless 
he  is  wounded  aud  has  no  hope  of  safety  by  flight.  lu 
such  cases  he  will  fly  on  a  man  and  tear  him  to  pieces 
with  his  claws,  for  it  is  courage  more  than  strength  that 
he  wants."  Although  we  should  imagine  that  the  want 
of  courage  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  Olivier. 
the  Persian  lion  is,  no  doubt,  a  less  dangerous  animal 
thau  the  African  variety,  and  this  will  help  us  to  imder- 
stand  easily  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which  record 
instances  of  shepherds  attacking  lions  single-handed. 

The  lions  of  Palestine  had  their  laii-s  in  forests,  wliich 
have  now  long  since  disappeared  with  the  animals 
tliemselves,  in  the  brushwood  of  the  Jordan  banks — 
their  favourite  haunts — in  thickets  and  caves  of  the 
mountains.  "  Behold,  he  sliall  come  up  like  a  lion  from 
the  swelling  of  Jordan  "  ( Jer.  xlix.  19) — diiven  out 
from  his  lau'  hy  the  overflow  of  the  river.  "  The  lion 
is  come  up  from  his  thicket "  (Jer.  iv.  7).  "  A  lion 
out  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them  "  (Jer.  v.  6).  "  Tha 
lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with 
prey,  aud  liis  dens  with  ravin  "  (Nah.  ii.  12). 

In  the  brushwood  and  reedy  coverts  of  the  Jordan 
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bamks  lions  were  found  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  at  least  if  the  words  of  Phocas,  who  travelled 
in  Palestine  at  that  time,  are  reliable.  He  particularly 
mentions  the  rocdy  coverts  "which  numbers  {<pii\a)  of 
lions  are  accustomed  to  inhabit."  That  lions  were  once 
common  in  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  Bible,  while  recently,  lions'  bones  have  been 
found  by  Dr.  Roth  in  the  gravel  of  the  Jordan.  Lions 
are  seldom  or  never  found  now  west  of  the  Euphi-ates, 
although  they  occasionally  cross  the  river.  Dr.  Tristram 
tells  us  that  not  many  years  ago  a  lion's  carcase  was 
brought  into  Damascus,  and  that  between  the  Lower 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  these  animals  stUl  abound. 
While  Mr.  Layard  was  making  liLs  excavations  below 
Babylen,  he  frequently  saw  marks  of  their  footsteps 
among  the  ruins  at  Niffer.  Dr.  Tristram  tells  us  that 
lions  are  found  far  higher  up  in  the  jungle  of  the 
Khabour,  or  Chebar,  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  above  Mosul 
and  Nineveh,  where  Mr.  Layard  mentions  an  Arab 
being  attacked  by  one,  and  escaping  with  the  loss  of 
Ms  mare.  The  numerous  hunting  scenes  on  the  monu- 
ments brought  to  this  country  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  and  now  arranged  in  admirable  order  in 
the  British  Museum,  testify  to  the  abundance  of 
lions  in  these  countries  in  ancient  times.  "Prom  the 
earliest  period  the  lion  was  considered  the  noblest  of 
game,  and  was  included  among  the  vrild  beasts  pre- 
served in  the  paradises  or  parks  attached  to  royal 
residences.  On  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  the 
triumphs  of  the  king  over  this  formidable  animal  are 
deemed  no  less  worthy  of  record  than  his  victories  over 
his  enemies.  Histoiy  and  tradition  too  have  celebrated 
the  prowess  of  Ninus  and  Semu-amis  in  their  en- 
counters with  the  Hon ;  and  paintings  representing 
their  feats  adorned  the  palaces  of  Babylon."  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii.  427.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
peculiar  prickle  often  found  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lion's  tail  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Assyi-ian 
sculptors.  The  lion  was  a  formidable  fae  to  the  flocks 
of  Palestine,  sometimes  attacking  them  in  spite  of  the 
assembled  sheplierds.  "  Like  as  the  lion  and  the  young 
lion  roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a  multitude  of  shepherds 
is  called  forth  against  liim,  he  will  not  be  afraid  of  their 
voice,  nor  abase  himself  for  the  noise  of  them"  (Isa. 
xxxi.  4).  Amos  of  Tekoah.  himself  a  herdsman,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  a  shepherd  taking  out  of  the 
"  mouth  of  a  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear."  Not 
only  did  the  lion  lay  waste  towns  and  villages  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25,  26  ;  Prov.  xxii.  13),  but  it  sometimes  attacked 
and  devoured  men  (1  Kings  xiii.  24 ;  xx.  36).  Lions 
wei-e  captured  either  in  pitfalls  or  by  nets.  In  the 
former  ease  deep  pits  were  dug,  and  their  mouths 
covered  over  with  reeds  and  branches  of  trees.  A 
number  of  men  woidd  start  the  lion  from  his  hiding- 
place  by  shouts  and  loud  noises,  and  drive  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  pitfalls ;  when  taken  he  was  killed  by 
spears  or  arrows.  Frequent  allusion  to  the  use  of  pit- 
falls in  hunting  is  made  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  the 
Psalms.  Ezekiel  refers  to  the  lion  being  taken  alive 
by  the  net  and  pitfall.    "  Then  the  nations  set  against 


him  on  every  side  from  the  provinces,  and  spread  their 
net  over  him  :  he  was  taken  in  their  pit ;  and  they  put 
him  ia  ward  in  chains,  and  brought  him  to  Babylon  " 
(Ezek.  xix.  8,  9) ;  or,  as  some  translate  this  latter  passage, 
"  they  put  him  in  a  cage  ■svith  nose-rings."  The  roar  of 
the  lion  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
there  are  four  different  Hebrew  words  which  express 
it :  one  tci-ni,  it  is  said,  alludes  to  the  loud  roaring  of 
the  lion  when  seeking  his  prey,  another  expresses  his 
cry  when  ho  has  caught  it.  another  his  growl  when  dis- 
turbed at  his  meal,  another  refers  to  the  noise  of  the 
young  lions.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  as  among  all 
Oriental  nations,  the  lion  was  the  symbol  of  power, 
strength,  and  royalty.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  lion 
was  the  achievement  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  it  was  the  emblem  of  Christ,  who 
prevailed  to  open  the  book  and  to  close  the  seven  seals 
thereof"  (Rev.  v.  5).  On  account  of  the  lion's  fierce- 
ness it  was  regarded  as  an  appropriate  metaphor  for 
a  cruel  enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2 ;  xxii.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17). 
In  1  Peter  v.  8  the  lion  is  represented  as  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  great  spiritual  adversary.  Lions  are  subject  to 
great  variation,  and  it  is  probalile  that  tho  so-caUed 
maneless  lion  of  Cruzerat  is  merely,  as  it  were,  an  acci- 
dental variety.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  lions  with 
long  shaggy  manes,  as  well  as  short-maned  varieties, 
occur  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
used  to  tame  lions  and  employ  them  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, and  their  monarchs  are  said  to  have  been  accom- 
panied in  battle  by  a  favourite  lion. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Mr.  George  Smith  has 
visited  the  Louvre,  and  examined  the  Assyrian  coUection 
there.  He  writes  : — "  In  tho  Assyrian  hall,  guarded  by 
the  great  winged  bulls  at  either  entrance,  are  also  some 
sculptures  of  Assur-bani-ijal — the  Sardauapalus  of  the 
Greeks.  One  of  them  exhibits  an  adventure  which 
happened  to  him  when  himting.  This  monarch  and  his 
attendants  had  gone  forth  in  chase  of  the  king  of  beasts, 
when— probably  wlule  they  were  beating  for  their  game 
— a  lion  rushed  out  of  the  cover,  and  sprang  towards 
the  king.  Assur-bani-pal,  who  had  dismoimted,  met  the 
enraged  animal  single-handed,  and  taking  hold  of  him 
by  the  ear,  ran  his  spear  through  the  body,  and  dis- 
patched him.  The  scene  is  depicted  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  inscription  over  it  reads  as  follows:  —  'I, 
Assnr-banl-pal,  by  my  courage  on  my  feet,  a  powerful 
lion  of  the  desert  by  his  ears  grasped,  and  in  the  service 
of  Assur  and  Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  war,  with  my  spear 
I  pierced  through  his  body.'"  Tho  British  Museum 
contains  similar  sculptures  from  Kouyunjik  (whence 
those  in  the  Louvre  were  obtained),  one  of  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  one  to  which  Mr.  G.  Smith 
has  called  attention.  Not  only  was  the  "powerful  Hon" 
(urinah  izzu)  seized  by  the  ear;  he  was  sometimes 
seized  by  the  tail,  as  one  of  tho  inscriptions  records. 

LEOPAED. 

Tlio   leopard   is   frequently    mentioned  in   the   Old 

Testament.      Its  cunning  and  insidious  habit  of  cou- 

cealing  itself  until  some    favourable   opportunity   for 

plunder  presents  itself,  are  alluded  to  both  by  JeremiaJi 
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HUNTING   THE    LION.       (ASSYEIAN.) 


— "  A  leopard  shall  watch  over  their  cities  "  (v.  6) — and 
by  Hosea — "  As  a  leopard  by  the  way  will  I  observe 
thorn  "  (xiii.  7).  Its  beautifully  marked  skiu  is  aUudcd 
to  in  the  weU-known  text,  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  "  Its  extraordinary 
swiftness  and  activity  are  referred  to  by  Habakkuk, 
who,  speaking  of  the  Chaldean  cavalry,  says,  '•  Their 
horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards"  (i.  8).   Daniel 


in  his  vision  takes  the  leopard  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
rapid  conquests  of  Alexander  (vii.  6). 

Leopards  stUl  exist  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable they  were  far  more  abundant  formerly.  The 
Hebrew  name  of  the  leopard  is  ndmer,  and  the  modera 
Arabic  nimr,  which  means  "  spotted,"  the  same  word 
being  found  in  all  the  cognate  languages.  From  the 
resorts   of  those  animals    in  certain  localities  places 
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derived  their  uames,  as  Beth-nimrah,  or  Nimrab,  a 
fenced  city  near  the  Jordan  built  by  the  children  of 
Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  36).  The  "  Nimi-im  "  spoken  of  by 
Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlvili.  34)  was  in  the  land 
of  Moab.  Of  this  place  Dr.  Tristram  says,  "  Tliis  is  a 
rich  verdant  spot  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  stai  bears  the  Arabic  name  of  Nimeirah,  and 
where  too  we  found  traces  enough  of  the  leopard."  Of 
the  other  Nimrah  or  Beth-nimrah  Dr.  Tristram  makes 
the  following  interesting  remark  : — '"  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  change  of  names  in  the  history  of  tliis  place — 
'  the  house  of  leopards '  of  old ;  as  the  country  became 
more  densely  peopled,  and  the  leopai'ds  disappeared,  it 
had  changed  to  the  Beth-abara,  or  '  house  of  tlie  ford ' 
of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament,  when  John 
the  Baptist  baptised  beyond  Jordan.     With  the  present 


The  cheeiah  {Giieparda  j-ubata),  or  hunting  leopard  of 
India,  is  also  found,  thougli  sparingly,  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine  ;  a  few,  we  ai-e  told,  stiU  haunt  Mount  Tabor 
and  the  hills  of  Galilee ;  they  are  more  common  in 
Gdead.  Doubtless  this  animal  would  be  uicluded  under 
the  Hebrew  name  ndmer.  In  India,  as  is  well  known, 
the  cheetah  is  employed  iu  the  chase ;  each  animal  is 
hooded  and  canied  to  the  field  in  low  cars,  to  which  it 
is  chained.  As  soon  as  a  herd  of  antelopes  is  seen,  the 
cheetah  is  unchained  and  hLs  hood  removed.  The 
hunter  points  in  the  direction  of  the  game,  and  cau- 
tiously, and  in  a  crouching  attitude,  the  leopard  steals 
along,  so  as  to  get  near  to  the  herd  uuix^rceived.  He 
then  suddenly  springs  witli  five  or  six  rapid  bounds 
upon  his  quarry,  which  lie  soon  kills.  The  huntsman 
approaches  and  caresses  him,  wins  him  from  his  prey  by 


THE    SYRIAN    CAT. 


desolation  of  the  land  the  leopard  has  resumed  its  sway, 
and  roams  undisturbed ;  the  ford  has  become  disused 
and  almost  forgotten,  and  the  Beth-abara  of  the  Roman 
period  has  to-day  regained  its  old  appellation,  and  is  the 
Nahr-Nimrim — i.e.,  'the  stream  of  the  leopards' — of  the 
modern  Arabs.  Deservedly  is  it  so  named,  for  in  its 
thickets  the  leopards  lurk  ;  and  though  I  did  not  see  the 
.animals  themselves,  their  fresh  footprints  wore  clear 
and  unmistakable  on  the  moist  ooze."'  The  leopard  is 
still  so  numerous  iu  the  forests  of  Gilcad  "  as  to  bo  a 
pest  to  the  herdsmen,  who,  with  their  inferior  weapons, 
are  somewhat  loth  to  encounter  it  in  the  cliase,  for  a 
wounded  leopard  is  the  most  temble  and  cruel  of 
beasts."  Dr.  Tristram  obseiwed  their  traces  about  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  Mount  Tabor,  though  througliout 
Galilee,  we  are  told,  they  are  rare.  Wliile  Dr.  Tristram 
and  his  party  were  in  the  countiy  a  magnificent  pair  of 
leopards  were  killed  on  Mount  Carmel,  the  skins  of 
which  were  purchased  by  the  pasha  for  £20,  leopards' 
skins  being  much  prized  by  the  Turkish  officials  as 
saddle-cloths,  and  also  as  coverings  for  the  shoulders  of 
a  certain  class  of  dervishes. 


giving  him  pieces  of  meat,  then  places  the  hood  on  him, 
and  leads  him  back  to  the  car.  If  the  herd  get  away 
before  the  cheetah  is  near  enough  for  an  attack,  he 
attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to  his  car  chagrined 
and  mortified.  Dr.  Tristram  iuforms  us  that  the 
cheetah  is  never  domesticated  or  kept  for  hunting  by 
the  Syrians  as  by  tlie  natives  of  India ;  at  least,  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  sncli  use  of  it  even  among  the 
sheikhs,  who  are  learned  in  falconry;  but  Dr. Thomson, 
in  The  Land  and  the  Book  (page  444),  piiblished  in 
1860,  speaks  of  an  adventure  with  a  panther,  which 
pi'oved  to  be  a  tamo  one,  "  so  far  as  nimrs  can  be 
tamed,  brought  up  by  the  aga  to  himt  gazelles."  He 
continues—"  The  aga  told  me  that  these  nimrs  require 
seven  years  to  comptete  their  growth,  and  a  constant 
course  of  careful  training  all  that  time  to  make  them 
good  hunters."  He  then  describes  the  nimr's  mode 
of  pursuit  in  accurate  lang;uage. 

It  may  bo  added  tliat  the  term  "  panther"  is  meraly  a 
synonym  of  the  leopard.  Other  representatives  of  the 
Felidae,  or  cat  family,  occur  iu  Palestine,  as  the  Fells 
chaiis  (Giildenst),  which  was  several  times  seen  by  Dr. 
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Ti-istram"s  party,  and  once  taken  in  a  trap  at  Jericho  ; 
tlie  F.  caracal,  not  seen  by  Dr.  Tristram,  but  said  to 
exist  in  the  east  of  the  country  (this  animal  derives  its 
name  of  caracal  from  twoTui-ldsh  words,  kara,  "black," 
and  kulach,  "ear,"  the  back  of  the  ears  at  the  base 
being  of  a  deep  black  colour) ;  the  Felis  pardina  (Oken), 
or  Southern  lynx,  prolmbly  occurs,  for  Dr.  Tristram  was 
occasionally  shown  what  he  took  to  be  battered  skins  of 
these  animals.  AU  these  three  last-named  animals  are, 
properly  speakiag,  lynxes.  Another  kind  of  felis  which 
Dr.  Tristram  likens  to  a  '■  small  wild  cat,"  but  which  has 
not  been  identified,  was  shot  by  one  of  the  party  in  a 
■wood  near  Carmel. 

CAT. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  not  one  single  reference 
to  this  animal,  now  so  widely  distributed  and  so  fami- 
liar, in  any  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible.  The 
cat  is  mentioned  only  in  Baruch  (vi.  22)  as  one  of  the 
animals  that  sat  on  the  idols  of  Babylon.  "  Upon  their 
bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  and  the 
cats  also."  The  tame  cat  is  now  quite  common  in  Pales- 
tine, but  whether  it  was  kept  as  a  domestic  animal  in 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Jews  must  remain  uncertain. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  cat  was  a  favourite  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  and  that  they  paid  it  absurd  reverence. 
It  was  deemed  a  capital  offence  to  kill  one.  and  when 
one  died  it  was  at  once  embalmed  and  conveyed  to 
Bubastis,  the  city  sacred  to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity 
the  cat  was  a  symbol.  The  Jews,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal 
when  they  were  in  Egypt,  but  there  is  not  a  word  to 
show  that  they  ever  employed  it.  Some  people  have 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  used  cats  as  retrievers  on 
their  fishing  and  fowling  expeditions,  and  that  they 
taught  them  to  take  to  the  water.  The  cat,  it  is  well 
known,  has  a  great  dislike  to  wet  her  feet,  and  a  strong 
natural  hatred  to  the  water ;  and  though,  of  course,  long 
and  patient  traiuiug  may  in  time  overcome  every  dis- 
like, and  the  cat  be  taught  to  take  to  the  water  as  a  re- 
triever, still  there  is  not  one  particle  of  e-\-ideuce  that 
has  ever  been  adduced,  either  from  written  documents 
or  ancient  monuments,  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  ever 
employed  their  cats  in  this  way,  and  taught  them  to 
take  to  the  water.  It  is  not  doubted  that  a  few  in- 
stances of  cats  taking  to  the  water  are  on  record,  but 
these  are  exceptional.  In  the  plates  in  vol.  iii.  of  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson's  A',icient  Egyptians  representing  fowling 
scones  are  two  cats ;  one  is  supposed  to  be  seizing  the 


game  in  a  thicket,  probably  on  its  own  account ;  the 
other,  in  another  plate,  is  standing  up  on  its  hind  legs 
with  its  fore-feet  on  its  master's  knee,  ijegging  appa- 
rently, as  Sir  G.  WUldnson  says,  "to  be  let  out  of  the  boat 
into  the  thicket."  J£  this  cat  had  been  trained  to  take 
water,  why  does  she  not  jump  at  once  out  of  the  boat  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  the  domesticated  cat  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  identical  with  the  Felis  manicu- 
lata  of  Nubia,  to  which  also  our  cat  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  closely  related.  It  is  most  curious  to  observe 
that  no  mention  of  the  domesticated  cat  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans ;  in  vain 
have  we  sought  for  any  reference  to  show  that  the  cat 
was  so  employed.  The  Greek  word  alAovpos  and  the 
Latin  felis  both  stand  for  "  the  wild  cat,"  and  for  some 
kind  of  marten  or  a  polecat,  though  the  Greek  term  is 
used  by  Herodotus,  and  the  Latin  one  by  Cicero,  in 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  cats.  Our  English  word  cat, 
the  French  le  chat,  the  German  katze,  kat  of  the  Danes, 
cath  of  the  Welsh,  gatto  of  the  Italians,  are  all  evi- 
dently akin  to  the  Latin  catus,  a  late  Latin  word.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probable  that  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  received  the  domestic  cat  through  Roman 
civilisation,  the  Romans  themselves  having  obtained  it 
from  Egypt,  just  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Romans  first  imported  rabbits  from  Spain  or  its  out- 
lying islands,  not  earlier  than  A.D.  230.  Had  the 
domestic  cat  been  known  to  the  classical  writers,  men- 
tion must  have  been  frequently  made  of  an  animal 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  fable.  The  names  of 
several  of  our  English  animals,  as  coiv,  dog,  horse,  are 
referred  to  Sanscrit  roots ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark that  though  mouse  is  evidently  the  Sanscrit 
mush  or  musha  (from  a  root  meaning  "  to  steal ;" 
hence  the  little  stealing  animal),  the  Sanscrit  for  cat  is 
mdrjdra,  from  the  root  mrij.  "  to  clean,"  and  has  no  re- 
lationship with  catus  and  cat.  We  have  been  informed 
by  Professor  Mas  Miiller  that  the  cat  is  comparatively 
recent  in  India  as  in  Europe.  There  is  no  common 
Aryan  name  for  it  as  for  mouse. 

Besides  the  Felis  chaus,  which  is  rather  a  lynx  than  a 
cat,  there  occurs  in  Palestine  another  wild  long-tailed 
species,  the  Syrian  cat  {Felis  Syriaca),  which.  Dr.  Tris- 
tram says,  "  more  nearly  resembles  the  wild  cat  of 
Europe."  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  teUs  us  that  he 
has  not  recognised  any  cat  among  the  cuneiform  names 
of  animals. 


THE    COINCIDENCES    OF    SCEIPTUEE.— I. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


HAT  is  known  as  the  argument  from  \\n- 
designed  coincidences  is  familiar  enough 
to  aU  who  are  in  any  degree  students 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  It  has 
been  argued  with  great  force  and  clear- 
ness, that  if  in  two  books,  or  sets  of  books,  manifestly 
independent  of  each  other — such,  for  instance,  as  tlie 


Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
or  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
writings  of  the  l"rophets — we  find  an  agreement  in  such 
points  of  minute  detjiil  as  were  not  likely  to  attract  the 
notice  of  any  writer  trying  to  pass  off  a  .spurious  docu- 
ment as  genuine,  we  may  fairly  look  uijoh  that  agree- 
ment as  going  far  to  prove  that  the  facts  of  the  narrative 
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are  true,  and  that  the  prophecies  or  epistles  were  written 
by  those  whoso  name  they  bear.  These  coincidences 
may  often,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  facts  of  Scripture  so  far  only  as  they  stand  on 
the  same  level  as  those  of  ordinary  history.  But  if  it  is 
found  that  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  elements  of 
the  history  are  closely  interwoven,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  hue  dividing  them, 
that  the  facts  which  seem  natural — i.e.,  not  above  ex- 
perience— rest  upon  and  imply  those  that  are  super- 
natural as  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and  cannot 
be  explained  without  them,  then  the  support  which  this 
line  of  argument  gives  to  the  one  set  of  facts  must  be 
admitted  to  extend  also  to  the  other,  and  the  argiunent 
from  coincidences  not  only  supplies  interesting  illustra- 
tions, but  strengthens  our  behef  in  the  divine  authority 
of  the  writings  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  argument  thus  described  has  been  handled  with 
great  effect  in  some  works  that  have  become  deservedly 
popidar.  In  Paley's  Horw  Paulince  and  Mx'.  Birks's 
Hone  Apostolicce  it  is  applied  to  vindicate  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  a 
partial  extension,  in  the  latter,  t-o  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels.  In  the  Scriptural  Coincidences  of  the  late 
Professor  Blunt  it  is  carried,  in  almost  every  case  with 
an  ingenuity  which  is  at  once  interesting  and  convincing, 
over  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume.  Admirable  and 
deservedly  popular  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  far  from  being 
either  systematic  or  exhatistive.  Other  writers  have 
brought  fresh  coincidences  to  light.  There  are,  probably, 
many  more,  to  which  attention  has  not  yet  been  called, 
waiting  to  reward  the  diligence  of  the  thoughtful  in- 
quirer. 

References  to  the  works  just  named  must,  of  course, 
occur  in  aay  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  coincidences  which  they  suggest 
will  be  brought,  with  due  acknowledgment,  before  our 
i-eaders.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan,  however,  merely  to 
reproduce  what  is  easily  accessible  already;  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  print 
in  this  series  of  papox's  will  consist  either  of  the  results 
of  original  research,  or,  where  borrowing  from  others  will 
bring  together  in  a  more  popular  and  intelligible  form, 
facts  and  suggestions  which  are  at  present  to  be  found 
scattered  here  and  there  in  books  addressed  to  the 
narrower  circle  of  scholars. 

There  is,  however,  another  use  to  bo  made  of  the 
undesigned  coincidences  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
over  and  above  their  value  as  elements  of  direct  or 
indirect  evidence  as  to  the  genuineness  of  docimients,  or 
the  truth  of  history.  In  not  a  few  instances  we  shall 
find  that  it  throws  Ught  on  the  character,  the  genius, 
the  training  of  the  inspired  writer,  and  so  helps  us  in 
part  to  follow  the  path  on  which  he  was  led  forward  by 
the  aiimiinatiug  Spirit.  Direct  quotations  by  one  writer 
from  another — as,  for  instance,  by  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  from  those  of  the  Old,  or  by  an  Apostle  from 
an  Evangelist — stand,  of  course,  on  a  different  footing. 
They  tell  their  own  tale  clearly  enough.  Wliat  is  now 
referred  to  are  the  traces  that  will  be  found,  on  careful 


inquiry,  that  special  books,  or  special  facts  of  the  older 
Scriptures,  were  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
wi-iters  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  the  writings  of  an 
earlier  Psalmist  or  Prophet  were,  in  like  manner,  the 
germs  of  what  was  more  f  uUy  wrought  out  by  those 
who  followed  them;  that  they  were  what  we  should 
call  favourite  topics  of  meditation,  perme.atiug  their 
whole  frame  of  mind,  fashioning  aud  moulding  their 
language.  Where  such  traces  are  found  ia  any  one 
book  of  the  sacred  Volume  they  will,  at  least,  bring 
to  those  who  search  them  out  a  clear  insight  into  the 
growth  and  meaning  of  the  writings  into  which  they 
enter.  Where  they  are  found  in  different  books  as- 
cribed to  the  same  writer,  they  -ivill  serve  further  as 
cii-cimistantial  evidence  of  identity  of  authorship.  I 
propose  taking  as  the  first,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  the  coincidences  of 
this  kind  that  are  brought  to  light  on  a  comparison  of 
the  first  and  the  last  books  of  the  great  storehouse  of 
writings  which  we  know  as  the  Bible. 

I.  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  AND  THE  EEVELATION 
OP  ST.  JOHN. 
(1.)  The  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  are, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  counterpart  of  those 
of  the  history  of  creation  in  chapter  i.  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
aud  the  eaiih."  The  Apostle  had  that  before  him  as 
opening  the  history  of  the  material  universe.  It  was  a 
protest  against  aU  theories  of  the  eternity  of  matter, 
against  all  speculations  which  identified  the  Creator  and 
the  creature,  or  looked  on  the  latter  as  the  work  of  an 
inferior  or  opposing  Power.  The  Evangehst  himself  was 
going  to  set  forth  in  a  few  pregnant  words  what  he  had 
been  taught  as  to  the  yet  wider  universe  of  God,  which 
included  spuitual  as  well  as  material  existences ;  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  two  into  direct  connection  with  each 
other,  he,  too,  opens  what  he  has  to  say  with  like  words. 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God"  (Jolm  i.  1).  As 
the  first  step  in  the  history  of  the  visible  world  had 
been  that  recorded  in  the  words,  "  God  said.  Let  there 
be  Ught,  and  there  was  %ht,"  and  the  division  of  that 
light  from  darkness  (Gen.  i.  3,  4) ;  so  the  evangelist 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Eternal  Word  as  being  also  in 
very  deed  "the  true  Kght,  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world;"  of  that  spiritual  light  shining 
into  the  spiritual  darkness  which  did  not  "comprehend" 
or  grasp  it  (John  i.  .5,  9).  The  gi-eater  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  give,  of  course,  not  the  thoughts 
of  the  Apostle,  but  the  acts  and  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
aud  stand,  therefore,  outside  the  range  of  the  present 
inquiry.  One  jiassage,  however,  is  worth  noting,  as 
occurrmg  in  the  same  chapt^ir,  and  as  being'  recorded  by 
St.  Jolm  only,  in  which,  in  the  first  days  after  his  own 
call  to  the  discipleship,  he  had  heard  words  that  had 
impressed  themselves  on  his  memory,  and  could  not  fail 
to  direct  liis  thoughts  to  the  whole  narrative,  the  whole 
book,  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and 
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the  angels  of  God  asceuiling  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  man"  (John  i.  50 1.  Whatever  interpretation 
may  be  given  of  those  words,  in  whatever  way  we  may 
believe  the  promise  to  have  been  fulfilled,  the^  must 
have  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle  at  once  to 
the  mystery  of  the  ministry  of  angels  in  working  out 
God's  puiijoses  of  redemption,  and  to  the  whole  history 
that  told  of  the  lonely  wanderer  who  came  to  the  spot 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Bethel,  the 
'■  house  of  God,"  and  "  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep. 
And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven :  and  behold 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it " 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12). 

(2.)  So  far  we  have  seen  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
that  bears  the  name  of  St.  John  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  We 
may  proceed  to  inquire  whether  traces  of  a  like  fami- 
liarity, as  of  one  who  made  it  day  and  night  the  subject 
of  his  meditations,  and  had  its  words  and  images 
constantly  in  his  thoughts,  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John.  And  here  we  note,  to  begin 
vrith,  that  the  titles  by  which  the  Lord  reveals  himself 
to  the  disciple  are  those  which  would  have  a  special 
meaning,  and  bring  a  special  illumination  to  one  who 
had  been  prepared  for  them  by  meditating  often  and 
intensely  on  the  histoiy  of  creation.  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
wliich  is,  and  which  was.  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty."  "  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  fii-st  and  the  last " 
(Rev.  i.  8,  17).  They  made  known  to  him  that  the 
Master  whom  he  had  known  and  served,  who  loved  liim 
as  with  a  brother's  love,  was  not  only  a  prophet ;  not 
only  the  Son  of  David,  the  Christ ;  not  only,  in  any 
lower  sense,  the  Son  of  God,  as  one  of  many  sons ;  but 
was  one  with  the  Creator  of  aU  things,  existing  beyond 
the  remotest  past  which  man's  mind  could  conceive  of, 
living  on  into  the  remotest  futui-e ;  not  only  "  in  the 
beginning,"  but  himself  also  "the  beginning"  (Rev. 
i.  8),  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  "  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God"  (Rev.  iii.  1-i),  bearing  that  name 
"  Almighty,"  the  El  Sliaddai,  which  had  been  specially 
ma<le  known  as  the  di\nne  title  to  Abraham  (G*n. 
xvii.  1),  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  11),  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  new  name,  Jehovah,  was  specially 
characteristic  of  that  older  patriarchal  dispcns.ition 
(Exod.  vi.  3).  Taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Apocalyi>tie  visions  he  sees 

Him  who  was  "faithful  and  true and  he 

had  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew  but  liimself ;  and 
he  was  clothed  witli  a  vesture  dipped  iu  Idood,  and  his 
name  is  called  the  Word  of  God"  (Rev.  xix.  11—13); 
and  with  the  almost  certain  and  generally  accepted 
tradition  that  the  Apocalypse  was  ivritten  many  years 
before  the  Gospel,  we  may  see,  ivith  little  doubt,  in  this 
revelation  of  a  new  tnith  and  a  new  name  to  the  Apostfc, 
the  starting-point  of  the  faith  which  was  afterwards  to 
stand  so  prominently  forw.ivd  in  the  GosiJel,  and  was  to 
be,  in  later  ages,  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  Christendom. 
(3.)  More  striking  still,  as  iUustrating  what  has  been 


maintained  as  to  the  connection  between  the  two  books, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  as 
it  were,  pervaded  with  the  thoughts  of  the  paradise 
history  of  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  That  liistory  had  not  been 
prominent  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  Once  only,  in  the 
words  of  comfort  spoken  to  the  penitent  thief,  had  tho 
word  "paradise"  passed  from  his  lips  in  any  recorded 
utterance  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  Once  only  had  He  referred  to 
that  primeval  record  as  setting  forth  the  true  sacreduess 
of  marriage  (Mark  x.  G — 8) ;  but  in  the  Revelation  the 
ideas  of  that  history  meet  us  with  .striking  prominence. 
The  promise  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  is,  "  To  him 
that  overcometh  wiU  1  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God  "  (Rev.  ii.  7). 
Wlien  the  whole  series  of  prophetic  ■\'isions  has  reached 
its  culminating  point,  he  mingles  with  the  glory  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  suggested  by  later 
prophecies,  like  those  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  that  of 
a  restored  paradise.  There  is  the  "  pure  river  of  water 
of  life,  clear  as  ci-ystal,"  such  as  men  might  think  of  as 
having  flowed  through  the  groves  of  Eden.  There,  on 
"  either  side  of  tho  river,"  is  the  "  tree  of  life,"  bearing 
"twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielding  her  fruit  every 
month :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations "  (Rev.  xxii.  1 — 3).  There,  there  shall  be 
no  more  the  "  curse"  which  had  fallen  on  the  primeval 
paradise,  and  turned  its  fair  beauty  into  a  desolate 
wilderaess  (Rev.  xxii.  3).  And  there  also  the  new  name, 
the  "Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  tho  end,  the 
first  and  the  last,"  is  proclaimed  again,  as  if  to  connect, 
the  beginning  of  tho  world's  liistory  with  its  final  and 
glorious  consummation. 

(4.)  The  Apocalyj)se  references  to  the  paradise  history 
of  Gen.  ii.,  iii.  are,  however,  far  from  Ijeing  exhausted. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter  on  a  detailed  in- 
terpretation of  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  vision  of 
Rev.  xii.,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  could  only  have  been 
what  they  are  because  the  mind  of  the  geer  was  filled 
with  the  imagery  of  that  ancient  record.  What  has 
been  called  the  Protevangel,  the  first  message  of  glad 
tidings,  had  been  conveyed  in  the  words  "  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee ''  (the  serpent)  "  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  braise  his  heel"  (Gen.  iii.  15). 
Wliatcver  meaning  we  may  attach  to  these  words, 
whatever  other  fulfilment  they  may  have  had,  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  they  were  present 
to  St.  John's  thoughts  when  he  wi-ote  of  "  the  great 
dragon ;  that  old  serpent,  called  tho  Devil  and  Satan, 
which  decoiveth  the  whole  world"  (Rev.  xii.  9) ;  and  so, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  canonical  Scriptures  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  as  regards  Jewish  traditionsl, 
set  the  seal  of  his  authority  to  tho  identification  of 
the  serpent-tempter  with  the  mysterious  personality  of 
evil,  who  appears  as  the  enemy,  the  accuser,  the  devil, 
the  wicked  one,  in  the  later  Scriptures.  Still  more 
strikingly  parallel  is  the  language  that  follows,  which 
states   that   the    "  di'agon      ....     persecuted   tho 

woman  which  brought  iovih  the  man  child 

was  with  the  woman,  and  went  to  make  war  with  tho 
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remnant  of  lier  seed,  which  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Rev.  xii. 
13,  17).  The  whole  histoi-y  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  world,  all  the  sufferings  and  persecu- 
tions endured  by  the  saints  of  God  as  identified  with 
Christ,  and  therefore  as  part  of  the  true  "  seed  of  the 
woman,"  are  brought  teforo  us  as  wi-apped  up  in  tlie 
language  of  that  earlier  Messianic  prophecy ;  while  the 
special  personal  fulfilment  of  its  promise  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  yet  distinctly  asserted  in  the  words  that 
"  the  woman"  (the  representative  at  once  of  Eve,  of  the 
Church  of  Israel,  of  humanity)  '•  brought  forth  a  m.an 
chUd,  who  was  to  nile  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron : 
and  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his 
throne"  (Rev.  xii.  5). 

(5.)  K  the  promise  of  John  i.  51  contained  an  un- 
mistakable reference  to  the  history  of  Jacob's  vision 
at  Bethel,  we  must  admit,  with  as  little  hesitation,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  Scripture  is  the  ministry  of  angels, 
as  agents  in  fulfilliug  God's  purpose  for  his  Church, 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  Clu-ist,  and  so  "  ascending 
and  descending  on  the  Son  of  man,"  brought  so  vi^Hdly 
before  us  as  it  is  in  the  Revelation.     The  angels  of  the 


seven  churches,  in  Rev.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  the  four  angels  of 
chap.  -s-ii.  1,  the  "  seven  angels  which  stood  before  God  "  of 
chap.  ^-iii.  2,  the  "  many  angels  roimd  about  the  throne," 
whose  '•  number  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands,"  of  chap.  v.  11 — all  these 
must  have  appeared  to  the  seer  (assuming  his  identity 
with  the  Evangelist)  as  the  accomplishment  of  that 
wondrous  promise  which  he  had  heard  almost  in  tho 
first  hour  of  his  conversion. 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  believed,  to  'prove  (1)  the 
prominence  of  the  histoiy  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  in  the  thoughts  both  of  the  writ€ir  of  this 
Gospel  and  of  the  Revelation  that  bears  the  name  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  (2)  the  consequent  pro- 
bability that  they  were  both  the  work  of  that  disciple 
and  that  any  theory  of  distinct  authorship  has,  at 
least,  to  take  Into  account  the  difficulty  which  this 
coincidence  presents.  It  wUl  l>o  the  object  of  another 
palmer  to  carry  the  inquiry  further,  so  as  to  include 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  words  of  the 
Pentateuch,  to  show  that  they  also  bear  the  application 
of  the  same  test,  and  present  coincidences  no  less  inte- 
resting and  suggestive. 
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jN  attempting  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  we 
shall  begin  with  the  infant  Hebrew. 
Ha\-ing  greeted  his  arrival,  we  shall  watch 
huu  during  his  tender  years,  notice  the 
care  bestowed  upon  hun  by  his  parents,  gradually  follow 
the  different  stages  of  his  education,  and  examine  his 
moral  and  social  duties  till  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
manhood.  We  shall  then  try  to  follow  him  thi'ough  the 
successive  experiences  of  his  mature  fife,  observe  the 
manner  in  which  ho  attempts  to  obtain  a  wife,  attend  his 
marriage,  visit  liis  domestic  establishment,  partake  of 
his  hospitality,  listen  to  his  joys  and  sorrows,  contem- 
plate him  in  his  advanced  years,  and  finally  follow  him 
to  the  grave  when  "  he  is  gathered  to  his  people." 

BIETH,    EDUCATION,    AND    SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  significant 
features  in  the  Bible,  as  far  as  children  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  fact  that  it  has  no  less  than  nine 
different  expressions  to  denote  a  child.  These  nine 
words  are  by  no  means  synonymous,  but  describe  the 
various  possible  stages  of  the  child's  life,  from  its 
birth  to  manhood,  thus  showing  the  tender  care  with 
which  the  Hebrew  parent  watched  and  marked  every 
period  in  the  child's  growth  and  development.  There 
is  (1)  the  word  hen,  "son,"  feminiae  hath,  "daugh- 
ter," which  is  the  general  term  for  a  child  of  any 
age.  Then  we  have  (2)  the  more  characteristic  and 
specific  ijeled,  the  "newly -born  child"  (Exod.  ii.  3, 
6,  8),  indicatiEg  by  its  name  the  fact   of  its  arrival. 


(3.)  A  further  stage  of  the  babe's  existence  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  yonek,  "suckling"  (Ps.  viii.  2; 
Jer.  xliv.  7  ;  Lam.  iv.  4 ;  Joel  ii.  16).  (4.)  As  stUl 
denoting  the  nursing  period,  but  expressive  of  the  age 
when  the  chUd  is  about  to  be  weaned,  is  the  name  olel 
(Lam.  ii.  20).  (5.)  Gamul,  "  the  weaned,"  the  fifth  name 
(Isa.  xi.  8),  marks  the  period  when  it  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  its  mother.  Equally  expressive  are  the  re- 
maining four  names  which  describe  the  successive  stages 
of  the  child's  life,  from  the  time  he  begins  to  run  about 
to  his  development  into  maturity.  Thus  (6)  taph, 
"  the  quickly  stepping,"  is  the  name  of  the  little  one 
who  has  ceased  to  be  carried  by  the  mother,  and 
who  makes  short  and  quick  strides  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  his  parent  (Jer.  xl.  7 ;  Esther  iii.  13). 
(7.)  Elem,  "  the  strong,"  the  seventh  appellation,  de- 
scribes him  when  he  has  developed  his  strength,  and 
is  ready  to  assist  his  parents  in  their  labours,  though 
not  prepared  for  independent  action  (1  Sam.  xx.  22). 
(8.)  Naar.  "the  free"  (from  nam;  "to  shake  off,"  "to 
become  free"),  the  eighth  name,  describes  the  grown-up 
youth,  who,  though  still  assisted  Ijy  liis  parents,  is  no 
more  at  their  side,  but  has  attained  to  that  age  when  ho 
can  walk  aboiit  freely  and  defend  hiniself  ( Gen.  xxxvii. 
2  ;  Judg.  viii.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  38) ;  and  (9)  hachur,  "  the 
matured,"  "  the  ripe."  the  ninth  name,  describes  him 
when  he  has  attained  his  majority,  is  maiTiageable,  and 
fit  for  mUit.ary  sei-vice  (Isa.  xxxi.  8  ;  Ixii.  5  ;  Jer.  x^-iii. 
21).  We  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  foUow  in 
our  description  of  the  Hebrew  youth  the  different 
^ti-'.ges  of  hi^  life  thus  marked  out  in  the  Bible. 
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1.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child  it  was 
washed,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  iu  swaddling 
clothes  (Bzek.  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  ii.  71.  Though  Arab 
mothers  to  this  day  rub  their  newly -born  babies  with 
sand  or  earth,  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  opinion 
that  the  employment  of  salt  mentioned  iu  Ezekiel  was 
simply  dietetic,  designed  to  dry  and  constrict  the  skin, 
yet  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  also  used 
.symbolically.  Its  seasoning  and  cleansing  efficacy  ren- 
dered it  an  "  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spu-itual  grace."  Hence  the  Jewish  symbolical  usage 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  custom  of  putting  salt  into  the  mouth  of  the  bap- 
tised infant,  with  the  words,  "Accipe  sal  sapientite  ia 
vitam  Kternam."  The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  was  the  occasion  of  especial  rejoicing  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  son,  since  the  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  sons  was,  and  still  is,  regarded  in  the  East 
as  a  great  blessing.  Indeed,  to  have  a  number  of  girls 
is  considered  a  great  calamity,  and  daughters  are  not 
mentioned  when  a  father  speaks  of  his  family.  A 
stiiking  illustration  of  this  I  had  ia  my  recent  journey 
iu  Moab.  The  old  sheikh  who  acted  as  oiu-  protector 
told  me  that  he  had  four  wives.  I  then  asked  him  how 
many  cluldren  he  had,  to  which  he  replied  five.  Tliis 
rather  puzzled  me.  The  following  day,  when  acciden- 
tally speaking  to  him  about  daughters,  he  said  that  he 
had  six  of  them,  whereupon  I  reminded  him  that  he 
told  me  the  day  before  he  had  only  five  children.  To 
which  he  replied  that  it  was  so,  and  when  I  said  that 
five  sons  and  six  daughters  are  eleven,  he  emphaticaUy 
remarked,  "  We  do  not  count  daughters  when  speak- 
ing of  chUdron."  The  joy,  therefore,  experienced  by 
the  parents  at  the  bii'th  of  a  sou  is  proportioned  to  the 
disappointment  when  a  daughter  is  bom.  Hence  the 
messenger  who  announced  the  arrival  of  a  male  child 
was  hailed  as  one  bringing  joyful  news.  This  will 
.show  the  force  of  the  prophet's  imprecation,  "  Cursed 
be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  saying, 
A  man  child  is  born  unto  thee  ;  making  him  very  glad  " 
(Jer.  xs.  15). 

2.  On  the  eighth  day  the  child,  if  a  boy,  was  cir- 
cumcised, and  received  a  name  (Gen.  xvii.  12;  Luke 
i.  69,  60).  This  rite  the  Jews  solemnly  observe  to  the 
present  day.  Except  when  the  cluld  is  iU,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  will  be  able  to  undergo  the 
operation,  it  always  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day, 
even  if  the  eighth  day  happens  to  be  a  Sabbath 
(John  vii.  23),  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  not  only  join  in  the  religious 
sei-vice  connected  with  the  ceremony,  but  partake  of  a 
joyful  repast.  Twenty-two  days  after  circumcision — 
that  is,  when  the  child  was  thirty  days  old — if  it  was 
the  first-bom,  the  father  had  to  redeem  it  by  giving  to 
the  priest  thirty  silver  shekels  of  the  sanctuaiy — i.e., 
betiveen  eleven  and  twelve  shillings — as  the  maximum. 
If  the  child  was  sickly,  the  priest  could  estimate  it  at 
less  than  this  sum  (Numb.  iii.  47,  and  xviii.  16).  The 
T)riest  had  to  come  to  the  house,  as  the  mother  could 
net  appeal  with  the  infant  ia  the  sanctuai-y  because 


her  days  of  purification  according  to  the  Law  (Lev.  xii. 
2 — 1)  were  not  as  yet  accomphshed.  When  she  was 
ritually  purified,  the  mother  brought  the  baby  to  the 
priest  into  the  Temple,  to  be  presented  publicly  to  the 
Lord  (Luke  ii.  22).  The  Jews  still  obsei-ve  the  law  of 
redemption  to  this  day.  When  the  first-bom  male 
is  thirty  days  old,  the  parents  invite  to  their  house 
their  friends  and  a  cchen — that  is,  a  descendant  of 
Aaron — to  a  repast.  Ha\'ing  offered  grace  and  some 
iutroductory  prayers,  the  priest  looks  at  the  child  and 
the  price  of  redemptiou  presented  unto  him,  and  asks 
the  father  which  he  would  prefer,  the  money  or  the 
child.  Upon  the  father's  reply  that  he  would  rather 
pay  the  price  of  redemption,  the  priest  takes  the  money 
and  swings  it  round  the  infant's  head  in  token  of  his 
vicarious  authority,  saying,  "This  is  for  the  fii'st-bora, 
this  is  in  lieu  of  it,  this  redeems  it !  and  let  this  son  be 
spared  for  life,  for  the  Law  of  God  and  for  the  fear  of 
Heaven !  May  it  please  Thee,  that  as  he  was  spared 
for  redemption,  so  he  may  be  spared  for  the  Law,  for 
matrimony,  and  for  good  woi'ks.  Amen."  The  priest 
then  lays  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head,  and  blesses  it 
as  follows  :  "  The  Lord  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,"  etc.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
refers  when  he  says,  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  tilings,  as  silver  and  gold,"  etc.  (1  Pet.  i.  18). 
3,  4.  The  period  during  which  the  child  is  a  ijoiiek 
and  becomes  an  olel,  or  ready  to  be  weaned,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  Talmud,  however,  gives  us 
the  information  which  enables  us  both  to  determine  it 
and  to  explain  the  expressions  describing  the  child  at 
this  age.  This  ancient  authority  informs  us  that  it  was 
not  only  incumbent  upon  every  mother  to  nurse  the 
child  herself,  but  to  nurse  it  at  least  up  to  two  years 
of  age  (Kethuhoth  59  6) ;  and  we  know  from  the  book  of 
Maccabees  that  children  were  nursed  up  to  three  years 
(2  Ma«cab.  vii.  27),  which  is  still  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  the  East.  This  explains  such  passages  as 
Jer.  ix.  21 ;  Lam.  iv.  4,  where  the  oleUin  are  described 
as  playing  in  the  streets,  and  are  represented  in  great 
famine  as  asking  for  bread.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  the  two  different  stages  of  the 
child's  nursing  life  denoted  by  youeh  and  olel,  we  shall 
also, be  able  to  imderstand  the  pi-overbial  phrase  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  3  ;  xsii.  19,  which  is  approximately  rendered 
in  the  authorised  version,  in  the  first  instance  "  infant 
and  suckling."  and  most  inconsistently  in  the  second 
instance  "  cldldi'en  and  sucklings,''  thus  obliterating  its 
identity.  The  phrase  describes  the  pei-iod  of  infancy 
iutei-vening  between  the  birth  and  weaning  of  the  cluld, 
or  that  stage  of  its  existence  iu  wliich  it  is  utterly 
dependent  upon  its  mother  for  nutriment.  Hence  the 
collocation  of  the  two  expressions  in  Jer.  xliv.  7 ; 
Lam.  ii.  11 ;  Ps.  viii.  2.  Up  to  this  age  childicn  of 
both  sexes  when  very  small  were  carried  iu  the  arms  or 
on  one  haunch,  and  when  a  little  bigger  were  carried  on 
the  shoulders,  seated  astride  or  hanging  down  both  theii- 
legs  in  the  front,  and  holding  the  heads  of  those  who 
carried  them,  as  is  done  by  the  Egyptians  to  this  day. 
This  explains  the  remarks  in  Isa.  xKx.  22  ;  Ixvi.  12. 
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DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED.— I. 


BT    THE    KEV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE, 


THE   CATHOLIC   EPISTLES  :— ST.   JAMES. 

M.A.,  KECTOR  OF  ST.  MART  DE  CRYPT,  GLOUCESTER, 
THE  LOED  BISHOP  OF  OLODCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 


AND  EXAMINING  CHAPLAIN  TO 


*'  What  doth  it  profit,  my  bretliren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  can  faith  save  him  ?" — Chap.  ii.  14. 

*' Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  saved,  and  not  by  faith 
only." — Chap.  ii.  24. 

c^rrrinim^HESE  words  have  been  productive  of  f;^-eat 
controversy  in  the  Church.  At  first  sight, 
they  seem  directly  to  contradict  St.  Paul's 
famous  doctrine,  "justification  by  faith 
only."  Is  this  really  the  case  ?  We  wiU  examine  care- 
fully whether  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  signified  the  same 
thing  when  they  spoke  of  "faith,"  "works,"  "justifica- 
tion," and  "law."  Now  the  ai'gument  of  St.  James,  in 
the  first  part  of  chap.  ii.  of  his  Epistle,  is,  faith  cannot 
exist  without  love.  lu  the  second  division  of  the  same 
chapter  he  goes  on  to  show  faith  cannot  exist  without 
works,  and  that  hy  works  a  inan  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  only.  But  St.  James  does  not  understand  by  faith 
what  St.  Paul  does.  In  St.  James's  mind  faith  signifies 
sometimes  the  feeling  of  confidence  (chaps,  i.  6 ;  v.  15) ; 
sometimes  belief  in  Christ  (chap.  ii.  1) ;  but  the  belief 
in  the  latter  case  is  little  more  than  a  mere  historical 
belief  which  evil  spirits  may  and  do  possess.  At  most, 
the  "  faith  in  Christ  "  understood  by  St.  James  is  but  a 
dead  intellectual  orthodoxy,  while  in  St.  Paul's  mind 
"  faith  in  Christ "'  included  all  this,  and  far  more  ;  in  his 
conception  of  faith  confidence  passed  into  loving  trust, 
into  a  leaning  upon  the  grace  of  God,  manifested  iu  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ.  It  presupposes  a  feeling  of 
deep  humility,  a  persuasion  of  one's  own  utter  personal 
nnworthiness.  With  St.  James,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
the  prominent  idea  of  faith  is  an  orthodox  creed ;  with 
St.  Paul,  a  spiritual  life.  By  works  St.  James  signifies 
not  mere  dry  works  of  the  law,  not  merely  a  rigid 
keeping  of  religious  observances,  a  lifeless  ritual,  but 
deeds  of  love  and  charity,  of  unselfish  kindness ;  in  a 
word,  an  active,  earnest,  self-denying  life.  St.  Paul,  on 
the  other  hand,  witliout  altogether  excluding  deeds  of 
unselfish  love,  stOl  in  his  idea  of  works  prominently 
brings  forward  ceremonial  observances  and  usages, 
viewing  works  generally  fi-om  the  stand-point  of  self- 
satisfaction  and  pride,  so  often  occupied  by  a  self-right- 
eous Jew.  Justification  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
bears  the  same  signification  which  it  does  in  St.  Paul's 
teaching — viz.,  acquittal  from  guilt ;  and  as  the  result 
of  this  acquittal,  the  being  accounted  righteous  before 
God.  But  St.  Paul's  explanation  searches  far  deeper 
into  the  tnie  meaning  of  justification.  He  sets  out  by 
carefully  setting  aside  amy  supposition  "  that  this 
acquittal  from  guilt"  cau  be  won  by  a  fiUfUment  of  the 
law,  for  no  man  can  fulfil  it.  He  shows,  too,  how  in- 
capable even  is  a  good  conscience  to  give  a  man  peace 
or  rest — this  rest,  the  peace  with  God,  can  only  be 
attained  thi'ough  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Justification  in 
this  high  sense,  according  to  Paul,  is  the  gift  of  the  free 
grace  of  God,  who,  for  Jesus'  sake,  looks  on  and  accepts 


the  sinner  as  though  he  were  righteous.  Lastly,  while 
to  St.  Paul  the  uetion  of  "  the  law  "  suggests  principally 
the  Mosaic  law,  with  its  ritual  and  its  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, in  St.  James's  mind  "the  law"  possessed  a 
higher  and  deeper  meaning.  In  his  epistle  he  employs 
the  tenn  "  law  "  almost  as  a  synonym  for  "  Gospel "  (the 
woitl  "  Gospel "  is  never  used  in  the  epistle) :  his  law  is 
always  the  moral,  never  the  ceremonial.  Thus  we  see  that 
in  these  two  great  Christian  masters  no  opposition  in 
doctrine  really  exists,  for  they  are  speaking,  as  Profeesor 
Lightfoot  teiTus  it,  a  diiferent  language. 

The  position  of  St.  James  in  the  early  C'fiurch 
was  a  singular  one.  Though  so  closely  connected  by 
human  ties  with  Jesus,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  dis- 
believer in  the  Lord's  mission  till  the  very  close  of  his 
ministry  (John  vii.  5).  In  the  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  we  fiad 
related  a  special  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  St.  James 
after  his  resuirection  from  the  dead.  "  James  had 
sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hour  in 
which  the  Lord  had  drunk  the  cup  imtU  he  saw  Him 
risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  therefore,  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just, 
and  said  to  him,  'My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the 
Son  of  man  has  risen  from  the  dead.'"  (Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  iu  commen- 
taiy  on  Galatians,  p.  260.) 

Convinced,  probably,  by  this  appearance  of  the  risen 
Lord,  St.  James  at  once  appears  to  have  taken  that 
foremost  place  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  which 
his  eartlily  relationship  to  Jesus  gave  him  special  claim. 
A  rigid  observer  of  the  law — probably  an  ascetic,  if 
not  a  Nazarite — he  was  pecidiarly  fitted  to  win  ovpr 
the  people  of  Israel  to  the  faith  of  the  Crucified ;  and 
to  these  children  of  the  old  covenant  he  addi'csses  his 
epistle.  Bred  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Pharisee  tone  of 
thought,  suiTounded  from  childhood  by  all  the  sacred 
traditions  and  fancied  privUegos  of  the  chosen  people,  in 
intimate  commimion  from  the  first  with  Jesus,  and  yet  a 
disbeliever  in  His  divine  mission,  he  was  won  over  at  last 
by  a  special  appearance  of  the  Risen  One.  The  jealous 
Hebrews,  while  listening  with  suspicion  to  the  other 
preachei's  of  Chiist,  would  surely  receive  with  reispect 
the  testimony  of  James  the  Just,  the  Lord's  brother. 
Differcut  from  St.  Paul,  whose  missionaiy  work  led  him 
to  address  the  superstitious,  fickle  Galatian,  the  pohshed 
and  sceptical  Greek,  the  proud  and  contemptuous  Roman, 
and  whose  first  thought  was  to  teach  these  varied  peoples, 
who  believed  in  nothing,  the  glorious  beauty  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  God,  a  Father,  a  Redeemer,  and  how 
from  loving  faith  in  this  God  all  good  and  noble  works 
must  spring;  different  from  this,  St.  James  had  to 
argue  with  men  whoso  great  error  had  been  their  per- 
suasion that  they  had  found  a  way  to  salvation  in  a  bare 
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Mstoric  belief,  in  a  rituiil  rather  than  in  a  life — who 
dreamed  of  heaven  as  the  reward  of  orthodoxy  rather 
than  of  holiness. 

If  the  date  of  the  epistle  were  known,  it  would, 
without  doubt,  throw  much  light  on  the  question  of 
the  seeming  contradiction  between  St.  James's  teaching 
and  St.  Paul's ;  but  there  is  no  internal  evidence  in 
St.  James's  writing  which  enables  us  with  any  certainty 
to  fix  this  date.  Two  points,  however,  desen'e  notice, 
which  go  far  to  support  the  thooi-y  already  advanced — 
viz.,  that  St.  James  is  no  way  referring  to  any  teaching 
of  St.  Paul.  (1.)  Had  St.  James  been  aware  of  his 
brother  apostle's  publication  of  his  famous  doctrine 
"  justiScation  by  faith  only,"  which  was  first  distinctly 
put  forward  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian  Church,  and 
which  writing  is  placed  by  some  A.D.  54,  by  others 
A.D.  .57,  St.  James  would  surely  have  made  some  allusion 
to  a  great  doctrine  at  once  so  widely  received,  and 
which,  at  first  sight,  he  seems  so  distinctly  to  contra- 
dict. (2.)  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  there  is  no  notice 
•whatever  respecting  the  duties  of  Jewish  Christians 
vrith  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Now,  considering  the  fierce  hostility  which  this  question 
gave  rise  to,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  points 
discussed  in  the  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem  we 
read  of  in  Acts  xv.,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
St.  James  wrote  before  A.D.  50,  the  date  of  tlie  council 
in  question.  Everything  seems  to  point  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  epistle  was  wiitteu  vei-y  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  most  likely  between 
A.D.  45  and  50,  and  before  the  great  doctrine  of  St.  Paid 
had  been  publicly  preached  to  the  Christian  Church. 

But  while  after  a  carefid  consideration  of  the  two 
epistles — the  one  addressed  to  Jews,  the  other  to  Gen- 
tiles— we  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  one 
was  never  intended  as  a  refutation,  or  in  any  way  a 
contradiction  of  the  other,  we  cannot  help  seeing  how 
wide-spread  has  been  the  persuasion,  how  deep  has 
been  the  conviction  among  Christians  that  St.  James 
contradicts  St.  Paul,  and  refutes  his  teaching. 

It  was  not  so  at  fii'st.  Nor  was  it  imtil  after  his 
martyi"dom  that  St.  James  was  made  to  assume  a  position 
of  hostility  to  St.  Paul.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
took  place  very  soon  after  the  apostle's  death,  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  the  position  of  Jewish  Christians. 
The  Temple  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  men  who 
hitherto  had  felt  themselves  bound  to  observe  the  law 
and  its  services,  now  felt  themselves  freed  from  this 
obligation.  But  a  stubborn  party  seems  to  have  arisen, 
who,  declining  all  compromise,  separating  themselves 
from  their  brethren,  still  maintained  the  strict  necessity 
of  observing  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  A  bitter  hostility 
to  St.  Paid  and  his  teaching  was  a  characteristic  feature 
of  these  Judaising  Christians ;  how  unrelenting  was 
their  enmity  we  gather  from  notices  scattered  over  the 
Pauline  writings.  These  early  separatists,  aftei-wards 
known  under  the  name  of  Ebionites,  were  to  be  found 
in  all  those  great  world-centres  where  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians congregated.  They  made  use  from  the  first  of  the 
honoured  name  of  St.  James  as  their  authority  for  many 


of  their  peculiar  and  heretical  tenets.  In  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,  an  Ebiouitic  composition  which  appeared 
within  a  century  of  St.  Paul's  death,  we  have  still  pre- 
served some  of  the  strange  opinions  of  these  Judaising 
heretics.  In  these  Homilies  we  find  St.  Peter  repre- 
sented as  charging  his  hearers  to  shun  any  apostle, 
teacher,  or  prophet,  wlio  does  not  fir.st  compare  his 
preaching  with  James,  called  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
and  entrusted  with  the  Church  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Jerusalem.  This,  of  course,  assumes  an  opposition  in 
St.  James  to  the  received  doctrine,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  teaching  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Paul.  St.  Paid  is  alluded  to  in  unmistakable 
language,  and  is  called  "  the  enemy  "  (6  e^flpor  SrflptuTros), 
and  his  doctrine  termed  foolish  and  lawless  (compare 
Lightfoot  on  Gal.,  pp.  306, 307).  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  use  of  St.  James's  teaching  by  dangerous  schismatics 
and  determined  enemies  of  St.  Paid,  that  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  for  a  long  period  was  looked  on  with  jealous 
suspicion  by  a  large  division  of  the  catholic  Church. 
The  Church  of  the  West  during  the  first  three  centuries 
received  it  not.  None  of  the  early  Latin  versions  con- 
tain it.  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  disputed  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  celebrated  catalogue  of 
Eusebius,  written  probably  early  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Eastern  Church  received  it,  and  acknowledged 
its  authority  from  the  first.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
church  councils  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  varied 
evidence  for  the  several  disputed  books  was  discussed, 
that  the  Epistle  and  teaching  of  St.  James  were  received 
generally  in  the  West.  Jerome,  so  late  as  A.D.  392, 
alludes  to  the  doubts  which  had  so  long  hung  over  this 
epistle  ;  but,  he  said,  "  in  course  of  time  it  gained  autho- 
rity." Prom  the  fourth  century  to  the  fifteenth  the 
question  respecting  the  alleged  contradiction  in  its 
teaching  to  St.  Paul's  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and  for 
1,100  years,  at  least,  all  chui'ches  in  East  and  West 
reverently  acknowledged  the  epistle  of  the  great  apostla 
of  the  circumcision  as  undoubted,  unquestioned  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  stir  and  ferment  of  the  Reformation 
period  the  long-buried  question  was  again  raised,  and 
men  like  the  earnest  and  fervid  Luther,  carried  away  by 
their  passionate  admii'ation  for  St.  Paul  and  his  noble 
exposition  of  faith  in  Chiist,  were  not  afraid  to  cast 
aside  as  uninspired  the  epistle  and  teaching  of  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  Luther  even  dares  to  speak 
of  James  as  too  weak  in  mind  for  his  task,  refers 
to  him  as  contradicting  Paid  and  all  Scripture,  and 
declines  to  place  this  epistle  in  his  Bible  among  tho 
proper  leading  lx>oks,  and  dismissing  it  as  "  an  epistle  ef 
straw  indeed"  (ein  rechi  strohernes  epistel).  relegates  it 
to  the  end  of  the  cathoUc  epistles,  where  it  stiU  stands 
in  aU  German  Protestant  editions.  Modern  criticism, 
removed  from  the  excitement  and  mental  distui-bance  of 
the  Reformation  era,  has,  with  one  consent,  restored  this 
great  epistle,  and  its  pure  Christ-like  teaching  to  its 
legitimate  place,  and  in  so  doing  has  confirmed  tho 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  catholic  Church,  which  sees 
no  contradiction,  no  difference  of  doctrine  between  tho 
teaching  of  St.  James  and  that  of  St.  Paul. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    HOLY    SCRIPTUEE 

PROM   COINS,   MEDALS,  AND   INSCRIPTIONS.— I. 

BY   THE    EEV.    CANON    KAWLINSON,    M.A,,    CAMDEN    PEOFESSOK    OF   ANCIENT   HISTORY    IN   THE    UNIVERSITY   OP  OXPORD. 


^TUDENTS  of  tho  remoter  past  of  the 
aiicient  world  have  at  all  times  been 
attracted  by  any  facts  or  traditions  which 
presented  points  of  contact,  or  even  of  re- 
semblance, when  compared  with  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Bible.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
however,  their  field  was  confined  to  Greece,  or  to  the 
fragments  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history  that  had 
been  preserved  by  writers  Hke  Herodotus,  Josephus, 
and  Eusebius.  Even  within  that  narrower  range  most 
readers  have  felt  that  a  fresh  life  and  interest  were 
given  to  nari'atives  with  which  they  were  before  familiar 
when  they  have  seen,  for  example,  in  the  old  legend  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  an  instance  of  the  survival  of 
the  memory  of  a  great  flood  in  the  remoter  past,  or 
have   come    across    an 


stronger  light  the  events  which  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  history  of  other  nations,  believing 
that  the  more  the  sacred  history  is  so  studied,  the  more 
will  the  reader  be  led  to  feel  that  it  is  unlike  as  well 
as  like  them,  that  it  contains  elements  that  are  nobler 
and  more  divine  than  anything  that  is  to  bo  foimd  in 
them.  In  some  cases — as,  for  example,  in  the  first  of 
this  series  of  illustrations — we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  tradition  which  has  for  its  basis  the  records  of 
a  divine  act  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  whole  family 
of  man. — Editor. 


independent  version  of 
the  defeat  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  in  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  141),  or  of 
the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix.  8,  §  2). 

Within  the  last  half 
century  an  immense  ad- 
dition has  been  made 
to  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge which,  more  or 
less   richly,   contribute 


to  this  result.  The  former,  which  has  been  gained  by 
deciphering  the  so-called  hieroglyphic  characters  of 
Egypt,  and  the  cuneiform  writing  of  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Persia,  has  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  BibUcal 
scholars  a  vast  mass  of  materials  that  were  before  un- 
known, which  no  Greek  historian  had  been  able  to 
make  use  of.  The  history  of  the  great  monarchies 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  contact 
has  been  placed  before  us  in  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions and  other  records  that  were  contemporary  with 
the  events  of  which  we  read  in  them,  and  throw,  in 
many  instances,  a  new  light  upon  the  Bible  nan-atives. 
So  far  as  they  show  that  its  records  tally  with  what  they 
record,  they  furnish  independent  evidence  that  we  are 
on  the  solid  groimd  of  reahty,  not  on  that  of  mythical 
tradition  or  "  cimningly  devised  fable."  So  far  even  as 
they  show  that  the  Scriptural  narrative,  though  not 
directly  confirmed,  is  yet  in  harmony  with  what  we  thus 
learn  as  to  the  events,  character,  life,  and  religion  of  the 
time  of  which  it  treats,  it  furnishes  us  vrith  groimds  for 
accepting  it  as  trustworthy.  Direct  proof  of  the  super- 
natural events  in  the  history  of  Israel  is,  of  course, 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  monuments  of  heathen 
nations,' who  saw  in  that  people  only  a  race  whom  they 
feared  or  scorned,  conquered,  or  held  in  bondage.  It 
mil  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  bring  Into 


The  earliest  event  recorded  in  Scripture  which  seems 
to  admit  of  illustration  from  any  of  these  sources  is  the 
Deluge.    There  was  an  ancient  city  in  Phrygia,  called 

originally  Celaense,  and 
afterwards  Apameia  or 
Apameia  Cibotus," 
which  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  curious 
local  belief  on  this  sub- 

lllii*tii.    VllIsS  \^;  1     J"''*-      "^^^  Phrygians 

"^   "  '  generally     were      bO 

lievers  in  a  great  de- 
luge, which  the  Greeks 
identified  with  that  of 
Deucalion,  a  deluge 
COIN  OF  APAMEIA,  whcreby,  according  to 

some  of  them,  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  had  been  swept  away.  Their 
myths   told   of   a   certain   Nannacus,   or   Annacus   (a 


name  in  which  Ewald-  and  other  critics  recognise  the 
Biblical  Enoch),  who  attained  the  age  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  warned  mankind  of  the  coming  flood, 
in  which  he  and  they  would  be  destroyed  together.' 
According  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  Phrygians, 
the  belief  would  seem  to  have  been  that  tho  flood  came 
and  entirely  destroyed  tho  whole  race  of  man ;  after 
which  Jupiter,  with  the  aid  of  Prometheus  (Fore- 
thought) and  Athene  (Art),  created  a  new  race  out  of 
clay,  breathing  into  it  the  breath  of  life.*  But  at 
Apameia  this  myth  received  a  curious  modification, 
which  brought  it  into  much  closer  accordance  with  the 
account  given  in  Genesis.  There  tho  belief  was  that 
two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  escaped  tho  watery 
death  which  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 

■  Pliny,  H,  N,t  v.  29.  Apameia  was  not  built  on  exactly  the 
Bame  site  as  Cetenee,  but  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other  (Strab.  xii.  8,  §  15),  and  doubtless  carried 
with  them  their  traditions. 

'  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i.,  p.  356. 

'See  Steph.  Byz.,  De  Vrbibits,    ad  toc.   'i«ohi)»:   Suidas,  Lex., 

ad  too.    tidvvanot. 

*  "  When  the  ground  was  dry,"  Bays  Stephen,  "  Zeua  ordered 
Prometheus  and  Athene  to  mould  figures  in  clay,  and  then  sum- 
moning the  Winds,  he  bade  them  breathe  into  the  figures,  which 
thus  became  aliTe.'* 
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doubtless  that  they  became  the  progenitors  of  the  new 
race.^  The  moiliiied  tradition  may  have  been  con- 
nected ia  some  way  with  the  name  of  the  town,  Cibotus ; 
for  Cibotus  (Kt^aniii)  meant  an  "ark"  or  "chest." 
Amnncr  other  mythological  scenes  or  emblems  borne 
upon  the  obverse  of  Apamean  coins  is  a  representation 
of  the  Deluge  according  to  Apamean  ideas.  Two 
figures,  one  male  and  the  other  fem-ale,  are  reiiresented 
standing  in  a  sort  of  square  ark  or  chest  which  floats 
upon  the  waters,  visible  through  a  window  in  its  side. 
On  the  top  of  the  ark  is  perched  a  bird,  while  on  the 
left  another  bird  flies  towards  it,  holding  the  branch  of 
a  tree  between  its  feet.  On  the  side  of  the  ark,  below 
the  window,  are  the  letters  Nn  or  NflE.  In  front  stand 
two  other  figures,  sunOarly  attired  with  those  in  the 
ark,  but  with  the  right  hand  raised  as  if  iu  thanks- 
giving, which  represent  (it  is  probable)  the  same  two 
persons  that  are  seen  within  the  ark,  after  they  have 
issued  from  it. 

The  most  curious  points  connected  with  this  coin  (or 
rather  with  this  series  of  coins,  for  they  were  struck 
iiuder  at  least  three  emperors,  Septimius  Severus, 
Macrinus,  and  Philip^)  are  the  letters  NKE  or  Nn,  and 
the  birds.  Various  explanations  have  been  attempted 
of  them,  especially  of  the  former ;  but  none  will 
approve  itself  to  a  candid  criticism,  except  that  which 
connects  the  letters  with  the  Scriptural  name,  Noah 
(nj,  Ncot). 

In  the  last  century,  when  the  subject  of  these  coins, 
put  prominently  forward  by  the  English  antiquary, 
Bryant,  occupied  for  some  years  the  special  attention 
of  learned  men,  it  was  argued  by  some'  that  the  letters 
themselves  were  not  sufficiently  established,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  real  inscription  was  not  NfiE,  but  NEn, 
or  NEflK.  This  was  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of 
viosKSpaiv,  a  word  often  foimd  upon  coins,  and  was  read 
with  the  rest  of  the  insciiptiou — e.g.,  "EttI  ayuvoSirov 
'AfiT€/na  7  'Airaneau  vewKipuy.  But  ui  the  present  cen- 
tuiy  the  great  numismatists  seem  altogether  agreed 
that  this  suggestion  is  without  any  foundation,''  and 
that  the  letters  upon  the  ark  are,  in  all  coins  of  this 
type,  either  Nn  or  NflE,  never  NEXIK. 

Nest,  it  was  urged,  that  if  the  letters  were  really 
NilE,  as  it  appeared  they  were,  perhaps  they  had  been 
added  to  the  coins  "by  the  tool  of  a  falsifier."  =  It 
was  not  pretended  that  then-  shape  or  appearance  lent 
any  support  to  this  view ;  but  the  difiicidty  of  admit- 
ting that  coins  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  bore  on 
them  an  actual  reference  to  the  Noachian  deluge  was 
thought  to  be  overwhelming,  and  any  supposition  was 
welcomed  whereby  such  a  conclusion  was  escaped. 
But  hero  again  the  progress  of  dispassionate  criticism 


'  1  Compare  the  Greek  myth  of  Deucalion  (Ov.,  Met.,  i.  260,  &c. ; 
Apollod.,  i.  7,  §  2,  &c. ). 

-  See  Mionnet,  Description  de  M^daiUeSt  torn,  jv.,  pp.  234 — 237. 

3  As  especially  by  Dean  Milles  (ArchtEologia, -vol.  iv.,pp.  332—339). 

■•  Comp.  Eckhel,  Doclr.  Wum.  7ct.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  132—139;  Mionnet. 
Description  de  Midailles  antiques,  torn.  iv. ,  pp.  234 — 237. 

5  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Ahh6  Barth(51emy  [Arcliwoloriia, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  352).  It  was  approved  by  the  English  numismatists 
(ib.  p.  355). 


has  put  to  shame  the  crude  suggestions  of  jwrsons 
little  versed  in  the  difficult  science  of  numismatics; 
and  modern  authorities  express  no  doubt  of  the  legend 
in  question  being  genuine. 

Lastly,  a  wild  interpretation  of  the  legend  was  put 
forth  by  one  scholar,'  who,  admitting  the  word  NHE  to 
be  genuiue,  opined  that  it  "  was  the  dual  of  eyu,"  and 
corresponded  to  the  first  words  in  the  line  of  Ovid, 
where  Deucalion  ajid  Pyrrha,  on  issuing  from  the 
vessel  wherein  they  had  been  saved,  are  made  to  say — 

"  Nos  duo  tui'ba  sumus  ;  possedit  castera  pontus.''? 

The  conjecture  was  supported  by  the  analogies  of  o-^Se 
and  afifie  ;  but,  as  another  scholar"  soon  aftei-wards 
observed,  "  It  is  apprehended  that  this  pi'onoun  is 
always  spelt  with  an  iota,  and  therefore,  rmtil  some 
authority  can  be  produced,  either  from  MSS.  or 
printed  books,  of  its  being  written  with  an  ejysilon, 
neither  the  speUing,  nor  the  meaning  here  given,  can 
be  justified."  As  no  such  authority  exists,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  must  be  re- 
garded as  whoUy  xmtenable. 

With  respect  to  the  birds,  tho  following  explanations 
were  suggested.  The  bird  seated  on  the  ark,  which 
was  admitted  to  be  a  crow  or  raven,  might  be  a  mere 
symbol  of  Apa.meia,'  the  blackness  of  tho  creature 
expressing  the  ancient  name  of  tho  city  {KeXatml).  That 
flying  in  the  air  might  bo  an  caglo,^"  a  frequent  emblem 
of  Apameia  on  its  coins ;  or  i£  a  dove  bearing  an  olive- 
branch,  it  might  simply  indicate  the  issue  of  the  coin 
on  a  peaceful  occasion."  Besides,  it  was  remarked,'- 
blrds  (or  at  any  rate  a  bird)  formed  part  of  the 
regular  Greek  myth  of  Deucalion's  deluge,"  and  there- 
fore the  occurrence  of  birds  upon  the  coins  did  not 
lend  any  strength  to  the  view  that  the  issuers  of  the 
type  intended  in  any  way  to  represent  the  Noachian 
Deluge. 

These  explanations  were  unsatisfactory,  first,  because 
the  representation  on  the  coins  evidently  formed  one 
picture,  and  was  not  a  mere  collection  of  emblems; 
secondly,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Apameans 
of  the  time  of  Severus,  Macrinus,  and  Philip,  know  their 
city  under  the  name  of  Celfenffi ;  thirdly,  because  it  is 
unusual  to  indicate  a  city  twice  over,  on  one  and  the 
same  coin,  by  two  different  symbols ;  fourthly,  because 
three  successive  kings  would  scarcely  have  signified  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  the 
coins  of  a  provincial  city;  fifthly,  because  the  Deuca- 
lionic  legend  mentioned  at  the  utmost  one  bird;  and, 
sixthly,  because  a  dove  with  an  olive-branch  was  not  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman  way  of  denoting  the  conclusion  of 

6  See  an  Essay  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  in  tho  Ardweologia, 
vol.  iv.,  no.  sxi.,pp.  315 — 330, 

7  Metaph.,  i.  355. 

s  Dean  Milles  (.4rch(EoIogia,  vol.  iv.,  p.  344). 

9  Ibid.,  p.  341. 

i»  Ibid. 

11  Hardwin,  Op.  Select.,  p.  25. 

1-  Milles,  in  Arc)uxolo(iia,  vol.  iv.,  p.  341.  The  authority  quoted 
is  Plutarch,  Da  soUrt.  niu;ual..  Op.,  vol.  ii„  p.  768. 

1^  Milles,  1.  s.  c.  This  was  scarcely  true,  since  the  mention  of 
a  bird  in  connection  with  Deucalion's  deluge  occurs  in  the  on© 
passage  of  Plutarch  only. 
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peace.  Moreover,  the  attempts  to  explain  the  impress 
without  reference  to  the  Noacliian  Dekige  failed  sig- 
nally, in  that  they  omitted  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
force  of  accumulated  oTOlence.  The  letters  NflE,  the 
two  birds,  and  the  branch  carried  by  one  of  them,  form 
three  ilistinct  pieces  of  evidence,  each  of  which  is  a 
strong  argument  by  itself.  But  the  force  of  the  enttro 
argiunent  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  three  sepa- 
rate facts,  which  cannot  be  reasonably  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  a  conscious  reference  on  the  part  of 
those  who  issued  the  coins  to  the  history  contained  in 
Genesis.  How  they  obtained  their  knowledge,  and  how 
they  came,  though  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  but 
mere  heathen,  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  are  questions  of 
much  interest,  which,  however,  can  only  be  answered 
conjecturaUy. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Ajiamean  Phrygians,  if  they 
possessed,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  nation,  a 
tradition  of  the  Deluge,  together  with  the  name  of 
Annacus  (or  Enoch),  from  a  remote  antiquity,  may  also 
have  possessed  from  an  equally  early  date  the  name  of 
Noah,  and  the  histoi-y  of  his  sending  out  the  birds. 
Tliis  latter  fact  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Babylo- 
nians,' and  through  them  to  the  later  Greeks,  who 
weaved  the  incident  into  their  own  tradition  of  Deu- 
calion. But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Noah,  and  of  the  bh-ds,  reached  the  Apameans 
from  Biblical  sources,  and  was  incorporated  into  their 
legend  as  sufficiently  harmonising  with  it.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  nations 
from  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  and  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  at  Alexandria 
probably  in  the  third  centmy  B.C.,  enabled  the  more 
learned  of  the  Greeks  generally  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 
Such  writers  as  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  and  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  popularised  the  knowledge  thus  obtained ;  ^ 
and  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  grew  to  be  persons  with 
whom  many  of  the  heathen  were  famOiar.  At  what 
date,  and  imder  what  circumstances  the  Apameans 
came  to  connect  their  own  city  in  an  especial  way  with 
the  Deluge,  is  very  obscure.  Perhaps  the  name  Cibotus, 
which  may  have  been  originally  given  to  the  place  on 
account  of  the  great  wealth  eoUected  there,  ^  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  special  locaUsing  at  Apameia  of  the 
general  Phrygian  tradition.  Cibotus,  which  originally 
meant  a  cofEer  or  chest  for  containing  valuables,''  was 
adopted  ])y  the  Alcxandi'ian  Jews  as  the  proper  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  tehah  {raT\),  "  ark,"  throughout  their 
version  of  Genesis.  Wlien  Greeks  read  the  Septuagint 
version,  the  word  would  strike  them ;  and  being  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  they  would  ask 
themselves,  "  Is  the  curious  epithet  borne  by  the  Phry- 

^  See  the  well-known  fragment  of  Abydeuus  (Euseb.  Chron. 
Can.,  i.  27),  who  followed  the  Babylonian  writer,  Berosus ;  and 
compare  the  account  of  the  Delude  recently  published  from  an 
Assyrian  tablet  by  Mr.  George  Smith. 

-  See  their  Fragments,  in  the  Frag-m.  Mist.  Grirc,  of  C.  Miiller, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  391—396,  and  vol.  iii.,  pp.  373,  374,  416,  &c. 

3  Strab.,  xii.  8,  §  15,  ad  init. 

SuidaS,  sub  VOC.  Kt/JuTur,  cir  iiro^oxT"  'ifiaTiav  Kai  xPIM^'^wt. 


gian  Apameia  connected  with  this  meaning  of  xiBurbs 
and,  if  so,  how  came  Apameia  to  get  the  name  F  Did 
the  ark  first  rest  there  H  "  At_  first  sight,  the  answer 
would  have  seemed  to  be,  "  No ; "  for  the  ark  rested  on 
Ararat  (Gen.  viii.  4|,  and  Ararat  was  understood  to  bo 
in  Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37).  But  Phrygia  and  Arme- 
nia wore  neighbouring,  if  not  contcrmiuous,  countries ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  special  connection 
between  the  two  nations.*  Moreover,  the  Phrygians 
claimed  to  bo  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,'  which 
wotild  be  the  case  if  theii-  coimtry  was  the  first  peopled 
after  the  Deluge.  Altogether,  the  idea  of  locating 
Ararat  in  western  Phiygia,  and  making  Apameia  Ci- 
botus the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  seems  to  have 
approved  itself  to  some,  especially  to  the  Alexandrians, 
to  whom  we  must  certainly  be  indebted  for  the  Fii-st 
Book  of  the  SibyUiue  Oracles.'  In  tliis  work  we  find 
the  following  account  given  of  the  ark's  resting- 
place  : — 

"  There  is  a  mount  in  the  dark  Phrygian  land. 
Lofty,  far-stretching — Ararat  'tis  named — 
Since  ou  that  mount  'twas  fated  that  mankind 
Should  find  salvation  and  much  wisbed-for  rest : 
There  Marsyas,  mighty  stream,  dotb  take  his  rise ; 
And  there,  when  the  floods  sank,  on  the  high  crest, 
Uested  the  ark."8 

It  has  been  in'oposed  to  read  KiXaivus  for  fi^Xalvns  in 
the  first  line,'  and  to  imderstand  the  word  as  a  praper 
name  (CelsenEe);  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
intention  to  locate  the  resting  of  the  ark  at  Apameia 
Cibotus  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  line,  Mapcrtfou  ivda. 
(frXe'iSes  t^fyaKou  TroTafioio  neipvKav,  for  Apameia  was  situated 
at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas.  The  date  of  the  lines 
quoted  is  uncertain.  The  Sibylline  collection,  as  we 
have  it.  cannot  be  earlier  than  about  A.D.  120;'"  but 
parts  of  it  may  be  anterior  to  Christianity;  and  the 
entire  account  of  the  Deluge  is  not  improbably  the  work 
of  an  Alexandrian  Platonist  of  about  the  age  of  Philo. 
We  can  readily  understand  that,  the  idea  having  once 
been  started  that  Apameia  was  the  place  where  the 
ark  rested,  whoever  may  have  been  the  persons  start- 
ing it,  the  people  of  the  town,  when  the  story  reached 
them,  would  eagerly  catch  at  the  notion,  and  with  a 
pardonable  provincial  vanity  would  add  the  supposed 
fact  to  the  antique  glories  of  their  native  place.  The 
statement,  repeated  by  antiquarians  and  ciceroni,  would 
come  to  be  generally  received;  and,  at  last,  would  t-ake 

^  Herodotus  said  that  the  Armenians  were  colonists  of  the 
Phrygians  (vii.  73). 

^  Herod.,  ii.  2;  Pausan,,  i.  11,  §2;  Apuleius,  3Ic(fipTi,  xi.  5j 
Claudian,  Eutrop.  ii.  251;  Schol,  ad  ApoU.  Kbod.,  iv.  202;  Arriaii. 
Pr.,  46 ;  &c. 

?  See  Burton's  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  vol.  ii. 
p.  114. 

*  Oi-ac.  SihylL,  i.  268 — 274.  The  passage  is  in  the  original  as 
follows : — 

'EffTi  5t  T(f  ^pv'jtm  fciri  rjTretpoio  jueXaiViir 
'HA(/3aTOi/  Tavt'/iDKec  opor,  'Apaftar  ie  Ka\e7Tai, 
"Ott'  apa  iTii}lftiiT£(TOtji  eir'  ai/T^i  TrdfTep  tfieWoVf 
'Ev  roiiTtf}  /ieyi^ii  5e  ttoBij  Karat^u^tos  ,ief. 
Mapui'ov  i^vOa  if>\^/Bev  /if/aXov  nora^oto  irftpVKav. 
Tou  6e  Ki/JoiTiJf  e^eivev  iv  i/^ri\oXo  Kapijvifj 
.\(|fdvT(iji'  iipdrti)!/,  

5  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.,  vol,  iii.  p.  137 ;  Bochart,  Geograph, 
Sac.,  i.  3. 

1"  Since  it  mentions  Hadrian  (v.  47 ;  viii.  52), 
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its  turn  with  other  supposed  facts  of  local  history  upon 
the  coins. 

It  may  bo  added  that  the  Sibylline  collection  con- 
tmned  also  an  account  of  the  birds  and  of  the  olive- 
branch,  80  that  it  might  well  have  given  occasion  to  the 
entire  representation  upon  the  coins  : — 

"Agaiu  some  days  he  rested,  and  sent  forth 
The  dove  once  more,  that  he  might  learn  if  yet 
The  waters  had  abated.     She  to  earth 
Wing'd  her  awift  flight,  and  on  the  humid  land 
Pausing  awhile,  sped  back,  and  with  her  brought 
A  twig  of  olive,  sign  of  her  good  newa. 


Then  all  took  heart,  and  with  exceeding  joy 
Bejoiced,  hoping  to  see  the  earth  once  more. 
But  Noe,  afterward,  sent  from  the  ark 
Another  bird,  bhick-wing'd,  that  boldly  flew, 
And,  trusting  to  its  wings,  on  earth  remained."  i 
(lines  254-268.) 

1  AvTcip  or  fj<rvxfi<raT  iraXtv  rifiara,  tre/nre  iri\eiaw 
Avdi^,  iva  fvfi  eiwep  fnainraro  tfdaTa  woXX.i' 
H  d    apa    irvrr\taaa  iti-mnTo,  fin  6'  iiri  faiav* 
Baiov  6    iitntavaaaa,  defiat  vorepn  km  fair], 
"A\l/  ^jri  tiiLe  irdXtv  it  re  nXuCe,  K'ip^oc  ^Xai'at 
Z^/Lia  (pipovaa  ^iif'  a77£\ir)t*      Odptrov  3'  1%^  iravratf 
Kal  fiiya  X'*Pf^'f  oTt  falav  iire\ni^eaKOv  uOprjaai.  . 
Kai  Ttire  Hf  /xeTtireir'  aWov  fieXayomepov  3pvtv 
AapvaKOV  tftJTre^Trcv'     o  it  Tncpvifooi  irenoitfiat 
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■The  scientific  investi-  I  versally  accepted  expression  of  this  plan. 


,  LASSIFICATION.- 
gator  of  the  material 
world  has  similar 
work  to  undertake  in 
his  pursuits  to  that  which  occupies 
the  scientific  iuvestigator  of  tho 
written  word.  In  elaborating  his 
science  the  theologian  has  to 
select  and  classify  the  different 
doctrines  scattered  throughout 
the  pages  of  the  Bible,  arranging 
them  into  a  symmetrical  whole, 
where  each  has  its  true  ix)sitiou 
and  its  proper  importance.  On 
the  face  of  it  one  might  expect, 
as  the  result  of  the  careful  and 
honest  research  of  a  logical  and 
independent  mind,  a  perfect 
system  which  would  command 
universal  respect ;  but  instead  of 
this  we  have  an  almost  endless 
diversity  of  doctrinal  system,  each 
investigator  being  influenced  by 
those  notions  (idola  of  Bacon) 
which  are  more  rife  and  over- 
powering in  theology  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  study.  In  like 
manner  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  investigator  collects  his  ma- 
terials from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth,  allied  forms  are 
brought  together  from  the  arid 
regions  of  the  equator,  and  the 
frozen  soil  of  tho  arctic  circle, 
as  woU  as  from  the  green  pas- 
tures of  temperate  climes.  Each 
plant  finds  its  place  beside  its 
allies,  and  all  are  built  up  into 
a  single  system,  which  is  behoved 
to  express  the  pkn  of  the  Creator 
in  this  sub-kingdom  of  Nature. 
But  here  also  the  imperfections 
of  the  interpreter  prevent  tho 
production  of  a  perfect  and  uni- 


Anemone  {Anemone  coronaria,  Linn,),  half  natural 
size.     {"  Lily  of  the  field,"  Matt.  vi.  38.) 


Different 
estimates  of  affinities,  different 
values  of  structures,  defective 
knowledge,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  variously  influence 
systematists  at  their  work. 
Great  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  true  and  natural 
system,  but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  The  classification  of 
Tournefort  based  on  the  coroUa, 
that  of  Linnseus  on  the  entire 
flower,  and  other  artificial  sys- 
tems, have  disappeared  before 
the  natural  system  of  Jussieu,  as 
improved  by  Robert  Brown,  and 
developed  by  more  recent  in- 
vestigators. In  these  papers  I 
shall  employ  the  arrangement  of 
this  system  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and 
which  is  followed  and  Ulustrated 
in  the  great  work  on  the  plants  of 
the  world  ^vith  which  the  De  Can- 
doUes  of  Geneva,  through  three 
generations,  have  been  occupied. 
All  plants  group  themselves 
naturally  into  two  great  classes 
— those  which  have  flowers  and 
true  seeds,  called  Phsenogams; 
and  those  without  flowers  and 
seeds,  called  Cryptogams.  Every 
true  seed  contains  a  minute  plant, 
with  a  store  of  food  laid  up  either 
within  the  plant  or  around  it. 
The  structure  of  this  seed-plant 
divides  the  Pha3nogams  into  two 
groups — the  Dicotyledons,  in 
which  the  plant  has  two  seed- 
leaves  or  Cotyledons;  and  the 
Monocot}  'edons,  which  have  but 
a  siugle  seed-leaf.  These  differ- 
ences, though  somewhat  recon- 
dite, are  however  very  impor- 
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tant,  and  aje  accompanied  by  others,  still  more  ob- 
vious, which  pervade  the  whole  aspect  and  structure 
of  the  two  groups  of  plants  characterised  by  them. 

In  the  further  divi- 
sion of  the  Dicotyle- 
donous Phaenogams  the 
flower  is  of  the  first 
importance ;  its  value 
does  not,  however,  de- 
pend on  the  number  of 
the  parts,  as  Linnaeus 
held,  but  on  the  indi- 
vidual structure  and 
the  relative  position  of 
these  parts.  Conse- 
quently the  plants 
which  are  placed  first 
in  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  are 
those  characterised  by 
having  all  the  parts  of 
the  flower  free  from 
each  other;  and  because 
all  these  parts  spring 
independently  from  the 
end  of  the  flower-sf  aUi, 
called  the  receptacle  or 
thalamus,  this  group  of 
plants  is  called  the 
Thai  ami florcB.  The 
natural  order  generally 
placed  at  the  head  of  the 
thaLamifloral  flowering 
plants  is  the  Ranuncii- 
laceae,  an  order  familiar 
to  us  from  childhood, 
because  some  of  the 
best-known  and  most 
common  of  our  wOd 
flowers  are  members 
of  it. 

ORDER  I. : 

EANUNCTJLACE^. 

The  pile-wort  which 
covers  with  its  golden 
flowers  the  moist  cor- 
ners of  our  meadows 
and  pastures  in  spring, 
and  the  yellow  butter- 
cup which  enlivens  our 
woods  and  fields  in 
early  summer  with  its 
brilliant  yellow  flowers, 
are  familiar  represen- 
tatives of  this  family. 
Though  not  so  ob^-ious, 
yet  no  less  beautiful  are  the  water  forms  of  the  same 


Fennel  Flower  (Nlijdla  saliva,  Linn.),  half  natural  size.  Entire  and  cut 
fruits  and  group  of  seeds,  natural  size.  Single  seed,  magniiied. 
("  Fitches,"  Isa.  ssviii.  27.) 


genus,   the  white  flowers  of  which  adorn  our  ditches    The  species  of  buttercup  are  more  munerous  than  with 


and  ponds  throughout  summer.  With  these  and  other 
species  of  Bammcuhis  are  associated  in  this  natural 
order  many  well-known  herbs  and  some  shrubs,  which 

agree  in  the  general 
structure  of  the  flower, 
though  they  differ 
greatly  in  appcarancft 
Thus  besides  the  regu- 
lar and  complete  flower 
of  the  buttercup,  and 
the  larger  and  gaudier 
ones  of  the  peony,  there 
are  the  spurred  petals 
of  the  larkspur  and 
columbine,  and  the 
hooded  calyx  and  ham- 
mer-like petals  of  the 
poisonous  monk's-hood, 
and  lastly  the  apetalous 
flowers  of  the  clematis 
and  anemone.  The 
want  of  the  petals,  the 
parts  which  usually  give 
its  beauty  to  the  flower, 
in  the  two  last-named 
genera  is  fully  com- 
pensated by  their 
flowers  being  f  ui-nished 
with  large  and  often 
bright ly- coloured 
sepals.  The  plants  of 
this  order  grow  aU  over 
the  globe,  but  they  are 
especially  abundant  in 
the  temperate  and 
arctic  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 
They  all  possess  a 
colourless  acrid  juice, 
more  or  less  poisonous ; 
and  though  in  some 
cases,  like  monk's  - 
hood,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  this  juice  is 
fixed  and  powerful,  it 
is  generally  dissipated 
by  heat,  or  even  by  the 
di-ying  to  which  mea- 
dow-gi-asses  are  sub- 
jected when  they  are 
converted  into  hay. 

This  order  is  largely 
represented  in  the 
mountainous  region  of 
Palestine.  Some 
generic  forms  which 
are  unknown  In  Britain, 
or  known  only  in  our 
gardens,  are  added  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
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us,  no  less  tlian  tweuty-tkree  having  been  recorded,  from 
the  pastures  and  hill-sides  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  most 
remarkable  being  Manunculus  Asiatieus,  Linu.,  the 
brdliaut  scarlet  flowers  of  which  abound  on  the  Mount 
of  Ohves  and  elsewhere  in  eai'ly  spring.  The  common 
traToller's  joy  (Clematis  Vitalba,  Linn.)  of  oui-  hedges, 
so  often  used  ui  making  rustic  bowers,  reaches  Palestine, 
but  it  is  not  so  abundant  as  three  other  species  of  the 
genus,  which  have  large  and  brightly  coloured  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  our  British  plant  are  so  acrid  and  caustic 
that  they  have  been  employed  by  mendicants  to  produce 
superficial  ulcers,  in  order  to  move  public  pity,  and  the 
leaves  of  one  of  the  Palestine  species  (C  cirrhosa,  Linn.) 
are  used  in  the  East  for  blistering  in  place  of  canthaiides. 
The  hoaiy  appearance  which  the  white  feathery  appen- 
dages to  the  fruit  give  to  these  plants  has  suggested  the 
common  name  of  "  old  man's  beard."  Some  larkspurs, 
which  delight  in  dry  and  sandy  sods,  occur  in  the  desert 
regions  on  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  while  others 
are  found  in  the  more  fertile  soils  of  the  mountain 
ranges.  The  pheasant's  eye  {Adonis  autumnalis,  Linn.), 
naturalised  in  many  places  in  England,  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  occur  with  it,  some  of  which  are  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  as  border  plants. 

Several  plants  of  this  order  largely  contribute  to  the 
biTUiaut  spring  vegetation  of  Palestine,  and  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  a  species  of  anemone  {A.  coronaria, 
Linn.).  This  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  pasque- 
flower of  our  chalk  downs,  with  its  bright  purple  flowers 
and  finely-cut  leaves,  than  to  the  common  anemone 
which  in  early  spiing  everywhere  clothes  our  woods 
with  its  more  entu-e  leaves  and  white  flowers.  This 
Eastern  anemone  has  a  large  bright-coloured  flower, 
purjile,  blue,  white,  or  more  generally  brilliant  scarlet, 
often  with  a  crown  of  a  diif erent  hue  in  the  centre,  from 
which  it  has  derived  its  specific  name.  So  striking  an 
object  in  the  landscape  of  Palestine  is  this  plant,  that 
Canon  Tristram  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  "  lily  of  the 
field  "  to  which  the  Savdour  referred  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  "  It  is  found,"  he  says,  "  everyivhere,  on  all 
soils  and  in  all  situations.  It  covers  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  it  carpets  all  the  plains,  nowhere  does  it  attain  a 
more  luxurious  growth  than  by  tho  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.  In  the  olive-yards  of  Ephraim,  on  the  bare 
lulls  of  Nazareth  alike,  there  is  no  part  of  the  country 
where  it  does  not  shiuo.  Certainly  if,  in  the  won- 
drous richness  of  bloom  which  characterises  the  Land  of 
Israel  in  spring,  any  one  plant  can  claim  pre-eminence, 
it  is  the  anemone,  the  most  natural  flower  for  our 
Lord  to  pluck  and  seize  upon  as  an  illustration,  whether 
walking  in  the  fields  or  sitting  on  tho  hill-side"  {Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  46.5).  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  phrase  "  Iflies  of  the  field "  (Matt.  vi.  28)  should 
be  taken  as  a  general  term,  for  in  the  next  sentence  it 
is  covered  by  the  more  general  expression,  "  the  grass 
of  the  field "  (verso  30) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  among 
the    floral    treasures  of  Palestine,   none    coidd  more 


forcibly  recall  the  royal  scarlet  of  Solomon's  robes  than 
the  richly-coloured  velvet-like  flower  of  this  most  abun- 
dant anemone.  And  the  lesson  of  trust  in  God  would 
be  specially  brought  home  to  the  Saviour's  auditors 
when  they  realised  how  tho  fields  that  had  been  left 
dry,  parched,  and  lifeless  by  the  autumn  sun,  were  now 
covered  by  a  Father's  hand  vrith  a  wild  flower  whose 
dazzling  colour  no  royal  dyer  could  equal.  The  use 
of  dry  weeds  and  grass  for  heating  ovens  is  as  com- 
mon in  tho  East  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  so  that  the  figure  has  lost  none  of 
its  power  to  the  Oriental,  and  would  vividly  suggest 
cluld-like  confidence  in  a  Father  who  so  cared  for 
what  would  thus  speedily  wither  and  be  completely 
destroyed. 

If  the  Greek  word  {Kplvov)  should  bo  understood  as 
meaning  a  Ml/  in  tho  more  restricted  sense,  there  Is 
great  difficidty  in  determining  with  any  certainty  what 
particular  plant  was  intended.  Different  authors  have 
on  different  grounds  supposed  it  to  be  the  tuhp,  tho 
fritiUary,  the  white  lUy,  tho  narcissus,  the  amaryUis,  and 
lastly,  and  perhaps  with  more  fikelihood  as  far  as  these 
plants  aro  concerned,  the  scarlet  martagon  lUy. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  refers  to  a  jjlaut  of  the  order 
Manunculacece  (xxviii.,  25 — 27)  under  the  name  "!fi? 
Tcetzach),  translated  in  our  authorised  version  "  fitches," 
that  is,  Totch,  a  small  wild  pea.  The  same  inter- 
pretation is  given  also  in  Luther's  German  and  in  the 
generally  used  French  translations.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  plant  meant  is  the  fennol-flowor 
{Nigella  saliva,  Linn.).  Several  species  of  the  genus  to 
which  this  plant  belongs  are  indigenovis  to  Palestine,  and 
the  one  named  is  extensively  cidtivated  not  only  in  tho 
Holy  Land,  but  in  other  countries  in  tho  East,  on  account 
of  its  bet  and  aromatic  seeds,  which  are  used  both  as  a 
con^^liment  and  as  a  medicine.  The  plant  is  an  annual, 
about  a  foot  high,  with  finely-cut  feuncl-liko  leaves, 
and  bluish  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  produced 
the  fruits,  consisting  of  five  or  six  long  capsules  ter- 
minating in  hard  slender  spines.  Each  capsule  opens 
along  the  upper  margin  when  ripe,  and  hborates 
numerous  small  black  seeds,  from  which  the  plant  has 
received  tho  name  Nigella,  as  it  obtained  that  of  fennel- 
flower  from  its  leaves.  These  black  seeds  aro  sold 
on  aU  the  little  provision  stalls  in  tho  bazaars  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egyjit,  and  aro  chiefly  used  to  season  bread  by 
being  sprinkled  over  it  either  before  or  after  it  is  baked. 
The  ease  with  which  the  seeds  are  freed  from  the  cap- 
sules exactly  accords  with  the  allusion  made  to  them 
by  the  prophet,  "  The  fitches  are  not  threshed  -with 
a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  tiu-ned 
about  upon  the  cummin  ;  but  tho  fitches  aro  beaten  out 
with  a  staif,  and  the  cimimin  with  a  rod"  (Isa.  sxviii. 
27).  The  fine  rod  would  bo  an  efficient  instrument 
for  threshing  them,  while  to  uso  a  "  threshing  instru- 
ment," or  a  "  cart-wheel,"  would  not  only  bo  absurd, 
but  it  would  crush  and  destroy  these  small  aromatic 
seeds. 
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SCKIPTUEE     BIOGEAPHIES.— II. 

THE    PATRIARCHS. 
ABRAHAM  (contiimed). 

BY    THE   KEV.    W.    HANNA,    D.D.,    EDJNBDKGH. 


;\HE  lifo  of  Abraham  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  sections ; — 1.  The  fii-st 
seventy-five  years  spent  in  the  countiy 
of  his  birth:  of  this  period  nothing  what- 
ever is  k>ld  in  the  Bible,  except  the  incident  related  by 
Stephen,  the  date  of  wliich  is  uncertain,  but  which  with 
great  appearance  of  probability  is  reckoned  as  having 
occurred  five  years  before  the  departure  from  Haran.' 
2.  The  next  fifty  years,  or  middle  period  of  the  life, 
embracing  all  the  important  events,  and  all  save  one  of 
tho  Divine  manifestations.  3.  The  last  fifty  years, 
during  which  there  appears  to  have  been  no  direct 
communication  from  God ;  the  only  recorded  incidents 
being  the  death  of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac,  and 
the  birth  of  the  childi'eu  of  Keturah. 

The  lifo  thus  represented,  regarded  iu  its  connections 
with  the  entire  history  of  redemption,  suggests  many 
topics  of  sui-passing  iuterest,  such  as  those  handled  by 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians, 
and  Hebrews.  Here  we  put  aside  all  such  topics,  as 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  theologian  rather  than 
to  that  of  the  biographer.  Nor  do  we  undertake  the 
office  of  the  latter.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  an 
orderly,  minute,  and  illustrated  detail  of  all  tho  inci- 
dents in  the  great  patriarch's  life.  "With  these,  as  told 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  all  are  familiar.  To  tell  them 
over  again  seems  needless — to  tell  them  better  were 
impossible.  Oui-  narrower  task  shall  be  to  employ  such 
of  them  as  seem  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  personal  character  of  Abraham  in  three 
different  aspects. 

I. — IN    DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

It  was  a  small  family  circle,  comprising  only  Lot, 
Sarah,  and  Abraham,  which  .set  out  from  Haran.  But 
the  whole  caravan,  embracing  the  servants,  and  the 
cattle,  and  all  the  substance,  must  have  been  imposing. 
Abraham's  ancestors  had  long  been  princes  or  emirs 
among  the  people.  He  and  Lot  must  have  carried  with 
them  nearly  one-half  of  tho  patrimonial  estate.  Their 
wealth,  consisting  chiefly  of  flocks  and  herds,  was  of  a 
kind  that  augmented  rapidly,  cattle  not  then  being 
kiUod  for  the  market,  as  now.  This  wealth  received 
no  inconsiderable  addition  in  the  princely  presents  given 
by  Pharaoh — "  sheep  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  man- 
servants and  maid-servants,  and  she-asses  and  camels." 
Of  Abraham,  as  ho  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  wo  are  told 
that  ho  was  "  veiy  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold." 
How  much  silver  and  gold  Abraham  had  got  by  inherit- 
ance, or  received  from  the  king,  or  gained  in  profitable 
barter  with  the  rich  Egyptians,  we  have  no  means  of 

1  See  Murphy  on  Genesis,  page  291. 


estimating ;  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  ejrtemt  of 
his  wealth  otheiivise. 

An  ingenious  but  trustworthy  calcidation,  -  grounded 
upon  the  stock  acquired  by  Jacob  in  Padan-aram, 
convinces  us  that  Abraham  and  Lot's  wealth  iu  cattle 
did  not  much  fall  short  of  that  of  Job,  who  was  "  the 
greatest  of  all  tho  men  of  tho  East." 

At  the  shortest  notice,  Abraham  armed  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  house-born  slaves;  all,  of  course, 
grown  up  to  man's  estate.  There  would  bo  at  least 
as  many  not  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Add  to  this  all 
absent  with  the  flocks  or  above  the  age  capable  of  suoh 
sei-vice,  and  we  shall  be  withiu  the  mark  iu  saying  that 
such  a  body  of  followers  as  Abraham  carried  with  him 
from  Mamre  to  Dan  could  have  been  supplied  only  from 
a  community  of  retainers  of  not  less  than  1,000  souls, 
requiring  perhaps  100  tents.  The  long  lines  of  black 
Bedouin  tents  that  may  stUl  be  seen  stretching  over 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  vrith  the  many  hundreds 
of  followers  gathered  roimd  some  distinguished  sheikh, 
help  us  to  complete  tho  picture  of  the  camping  ground 
of  the  patriarch. 

Lot  may  not  have  been  so  rich  as  his  uncle.  There 
is  no  mention  of  gold  and  silver  iu  his  case ;  but  from 
tents  being  entered  as  one  of  the  items  in  his  estate,  we 
may  infer  that  he,  too,  had  a  large  body  of  retainers. 
"  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  him,  had  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tetits."  At  first,  when  they  entered  the 
laud  together,  vrith  a  sparse  popidatiou  scattered  in 
villages  and  towns,  and  with  large  pasture  grounds 
lying  unappropriated,  things  went  well  enough  ;  but  on 
their  return  from  Egypt,  "  the  laud  was  not  ablo  to 
bear  them  that  they  might  dwell  together,  for  their 
substance  was  gi-eat,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell 
together."  And  there  was  a  strife  between  tho  herd- 
men  of  Abraham's  cattle  and  the  berdmen  of  Lot's 
cattle.  The  earliest  on  record  this  of  those  family 
quarrels  about  rights  of  property  by  which  multitudes 
of  human  households  have  been  so  miserably  dislocated. 
With  what  admirable  discretion  and  good  temper  does 
Abraham  deal  with  it ;  meddling  not  Avitli  tho  sci-vants, 
inquiring  not  into  the  grounds  and  reason  of  the  strife, 
entering  into  no  details,  but  going  at  onco  to  Lot  and 
saying,  "Let  there  bo  no  strife,  I  jjray  thee,  between 
me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmeu  and  thy  herd- 
men;  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  tho  whole  land 
before  thee  ?  separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me : 
if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  wiU  go  to  the 
right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  tho  right  hand,  then  I  wiU 
go  to  the  left."  What  a  bright  constellation  of  the 
virtues — prudence,   mookness,   forbearance,   unselfish- 


-  Kitto's  Antedilv-vians  and  ^airiarchst  p.  192. 
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ness,  peace-lovingness,  brotherly  kindness,  tmbounded 
"•enerosity— shine  forth  in  the  magnanimous  proposal, 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  ago  of  the 
world  in  which  it  appears  !  In  speculative  ideas,  gifted 
men  have  often  preceded  their  own  age  by  centuries — 
in  moral  sentiments  such  precedence  has  been  rare. 
Tet  here  is  Abraham,  centuries  before  Christ,  "  walk- 
ing in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  by  one  act  winning  at  least  three  of  the 
beatitudes. 

Of  Lot's  choice,  and  of  what  befell  him  afterwards  in 
Sodom,  it  falls  not  to  us  to  speak.  He  left  his  uncle  a 
sad  and  solitary  man,  the  deepest  shade  of  the  sadness 
being  that  which  his  own  conduct  had  produced.  The 
valley  of  the  Jordan  by  his  own  free  act  closed  against 
him,  but  the  whole  land  beside  lying  open,  Abraham 
removed  from  between  Bethel  and  Hai  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  To  a  shepherd  chief,  whose 
main  occupation  was  the  care  of  his  flocks  and  herds, 
and  who  had  deliberately  and  permanently  exchanged 
the  house  for  the  tent,  two  courses  lay  open — the  one 
to  be  continually  shifting  his  own  tent  with  those  of  his 
retainers,  seeking  at  each  change  fresh  pasturages ;  or 
while  iixLug  his  own  tent  in  some  suitable  locality,  to 
send  out  trusty  sen'ants  with  his  flocks.  UntU  his 
coming  to  Mamre,  Abraham  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  first  of  these  courses,  and  ever  aftei-wards  the 
second,  dividing  his  time  between  Mamro  and  Beer- 
sheba.  He  could  not  have  mado  a  better  choice. 
Hebron  was  the  earliest  seat  of  civilised  life  in  Pales- 
tine— the  only  fixed  habitation  of  man  in  southern 
Judea,  its  immediate  neighbourhood  singularly  favour- 
able for  all  kinds  of  tillage  and  garden  culture,  especially 
the  growth  of  the  vine.  Abrahiun  in  the  first  instance 
did  not  take  up  his  abode  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  lowland  Hittite  tribe.  The  rich  valleys 
which  sloped  down  to  it  from  the  north  were  occupied 
by  three  chiefs  of  the  Amorites  (moimtaineers),  Mamre, 
Eshcol,  and  Aner,  the  first  of  whom  gave  his  name  not 
only  to  those  oak-trees,  beneath  one  of  which  Abraham's 
own  tent  was  pitched,  but  for  a  time  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  itself  (see  Gen.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxv.  27).  Here,  after 
a  brief  repose,  a  new  source  of  domestic  disquiet  opens. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  uncertain  how  the  promise  as  to 
the  seed  was  to  be  fulfilled.  Sarali  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  having  any  cHldren,  and  Abraham  had  thought 
of  adopting  one  of  his  own  house-born  slaves  ("  a  son 
of  Ms  house,"  see  Gen.  xv.  3),  and  making  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  liis  heir.  But  now,  ten  years  after  he  has 
entered  Canaan,  it  is  distinctly  and  for  the  first  time 
told  him  tbat  it  was  to  bo  his  own  child  who  was  to  be 
the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  xv.  4).  This  announcement 
stirred  the  longings  of  both  into  impatience.  It 
prompted  Sarah  to  suggest,  and  Abraham  to  adopt  the 
proposal  as  to  Hagar.  But  Sarah  was  not  prepared  for 
the  change  that  the  prospect  of  being  the  mother  of 
her  master's  chUdrcn  matle  upon  the  dark  daughter  of 
Egypt.  Abusing  her  new  position — her  vanity,  perhaps, 
suggesting  a  quite  different  reason  from  the  true  one 
for  her  having  attained  it — Hagar  becomes  insolent  to 


her  mistress,  assuming  the  airs  of  a  rival,  in  one  sense 
a  superior  ;  in  many  petty  ways — each  small  enough  in 
itself,  but  each  snfiiciently  galling — this  altered  temper 
being  displayed.  Difiicult  for  Sarali  to  brook,  but 
more  difficult  for  Abraham  to  manage  between  the  two. 
Did  he  in  the  entanglements  of  the  fominine  strife 
show  himself  sometimes  too  tolerant  of  the  disrespect 
with  which  Hagar  treated  Sai'ah,  or  too  lenient  in  the 
measures  he  took  to  repress  it?  Perhaps  he  did;  it 
would  have  been  but  human  so  to  err.  But  whatever 
his  fault,  it  was  not  for  Sarah,  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  to  taunt  him  as  she  did ;  to  throw  the  entire 
blame  upon  him ;  to  come  to  him  and,  instead  of  say- 
ing, "The  Lord  judge  between  mo  and  this  upstart 
maid,"  make  him  the  chief  culprit  by  declaiTng,  "  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee :  the  Lord  judge  between  me 
and  thee."  A  true  picture  this  of  feminine  un- 
reasonableness— wisely,  kindly,  gently  dealt  with — 
"  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  as  it 
pleaseth  thee."  Perhaps  the  concession  was  too  great 
— her  new  position  did  not  alter  Hagar's  condition  as  a 
bond-servant,  but  it  surely  ought  to  have  secured  her 
against  summary  authority,  exercised  by  Sarah  without 
Abraham's  consent.  The  custom  of  the  times  scarcely 
warranted  such  a  treatment.'  But  Abraham  saw  and 
felt  it  was  the  only  way  to  domestic  peace,  and  ho  took 
it.  By  Hagar's  flight  and  the  manner  of  her  return, 
the  mistress  was  softened — the  maid  for  the  time  sub- 
dued.    Ishmacl  was  bom. 

Tear  by  year  rolled  on  :  he  remained  Abrahiim's 
only  child.  Was  it  not  natural  that  ho  should  be 
looked  on  as  the  heir,  that  on  him  should  not  only 
centre  all  a  father's  ordinary  affection,  but  that  around 
him  should  have  gathered  all  that  father's  pecu- 
liar and  exalted  hopes  ?  Thirteen  years  passed  by, 
deepening  the  love,  strengthening  the  impression — no 
hint  from  on  high  that  any  other  cliild  than  Ishmael  was 
to  be  bom.  It  was  after  this  long  interval  that  God 
again  appeared.  Such  the  form  ho  took,  the  name  ho 
gave  liimself,  the  words  ho  uttered,  that  Abraham  "  fell 
on  his  face."  The  earlier  promise  was  renewed  and 
enlarged ;  his  name  was  changed ;  nations  were  to 
be  made,  kings  to  come  out  of  him;  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  him  was  instituted,  and  the  new  seal  of 
it  (circumcision)  appointed.  As  God  thus  "  talked  with 
him,"  Abraham  liad  recovered  himself,  had  risen;  when 
from  the  lips  of  God  the  new  announcement  came  : 
"As  for  Sarai,  I  wiU  bless  her,  .and  give  thee  a  son 
also  of  her."  Then,  for  the  second  time.  Abr.aliam 
"  fell  upon  his  face  and  laughed ;  "  not  the  laughter  of 
incredulity,  but  of  sheer  surprise,  of  unbounded  asto- 
nishment— a  sentiment  not  uttered,  but  only  "  spoken 
in  his  heart."  The  wonder  has  not  died  out,  when 
quick  into  that  heart  a  new  thought  flashes.  He  is 
to  have  another  son,  a  .child  by  Sarjih ;  but  what  of 
Ishmael  P  is  he  to  be  cast  out  and  disowned,  cut  off 
from  the  covenant  and  its  blessings  ?  For  tlio  moment 
all  else  is  forgotten — aU  the  great  things  that  Grod  had 

*  See  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Hagar." 
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been  telUng  him  of — and  from  the  prostrate,  agitated 
father  tliere  comes  the  sohtary  moan,  the  one  utterance 
of  Abraham  m  all  the  interview  :  "  O  that  Ishmaol 
might  live  before  thee ! " '  an  expression  of  parental 
affection  altogether  singular  for  its  depth  and  tender- 
ness, considering  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made. 

Tlie  fears  about  Islmiael  were  not  groundless.  The 
birth  of  Isaac  kiudled  afresh,  and  with  redoubled  bitter- 
ness, the  .strife  between  Hagar  and  Sarah.  The  one 
cannot  boar  to  see  the  inferior  position  into  wliieh  her 
son  has  been  thrown  ;  the  other  can  see  in  Ishmael  only 
a  rival  to  her  child,  who  has  got  too  strong  a  hold  upon 
his  father's  heart.  The  climax  of  the  evil  comes  upon 
the  day  of  the  weaning.  Sarah  sees  Ishmael  mocking 
her  chUd.  Resolved  to  endure  no  longer,  she  makes 
the  bold  demand  :  "  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son."  "  The  tiling  was  veiy  grievous  in  Abraham's 
sight."  Ho  makes  no  reply,  he  gives  no  consent.  He 
turns  away  from  Sarah.  She  reads  sorrow  rather  than 
satisfaction,  refusal  rather  than  compliance  in  his  look. 
It  needed  no  less  than  a  voice  from  heaven  to  make 
him  yield,  and  when  that  voice  came  in  the  night 
season,  as  if  feai-fiil  of  any  faltering  in  his  obedience  to 
it,  he  rose  up  "  early  in  the  morning,"  summoned  the 


1  Gen.  xvii.  18. 


mother  and  the  child,  and  put  the  bottle  of  water  with 
his  own  hand  on  Hagar's  shoulder,  as  ho  sorrowfully 
sent  her  away. 

Such  was  Abraham  as  brother,  husband,  father.  Let 
us  now  look  at  him  as  a  host.  Ever  since  his  appear- 
ance on  the  page  of  history,  tho  Eastern  nomad  chief 
has  been  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  strangers. 
Had  Abraham's  example  —  powerful  as,  beyond  all 
others,  wo  know  it  to  have  been  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  times — anything  to  do  with  the 
formation  and  transmission  of  this  gTcat  virtue  of 
Eastern  Hfo  ?  Never  certainly,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  were  ihe  duties  of  hospitality  to  the  stranger 
discharged  with  finer  tact  or  a  more  graccf  id  courtesy. 
He  sits  in  his  tent-door  at  Mamre,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  imder  shadow  of  tho 
old  oak-tree.  Three  men,  bearing  all  tho  marks  of 
travellers,  appear,  moving  as  if  intenduig  to  pass  by. 
As  soon  as  he  sees,  "  he  rims  to  meet  them,  and  bows 
liimseif  toward  the  ground."  Ho  asks  not,  kuows  not, 
cares  not  wlio  or  what  they  are.  Enough  that  they  are 
strangers— that  it  is  the  hour  for  rest,  and  for  tho  mid- 
day meal.  One  of  the  three  has,  perhaps,  advanced  a 
pace  or  two  before  the  others.  There  is  something 
singularly  impressive  in  liis  aspect.  Ignorant  of  his 
character  and  rank,  Abraham,  while  still  treating  him 
as  an  ordinary  wayfarer,  gives  to  liim  a  title  and  makes 
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to  him  an  obeisance  befitting  a  priuce.  He  asks,  as  a 
favour,  to  be  allowed  to  sbow  some  little  kindness  to 
tbe  tlu-ee.  He  makes  the  least  of  what  he  means  to  do. 
The  "fine  meal"  (Gen.  xviii.  6),  the  calf  "tender  and 
good"  (ver.  7),  are  not  spoken  of.  It  is  but  a  "little 
water"  and  a  "morsel  of  bread  "  that  he  woidd  briug. 
Nor  need  they  fear  any  needless  detention  ;  a  brief  rest 
"under  the  tree,"  a  slight  refreshment  by  the  way,  and 
they  might  pass  on,  imburdened  by  the  slightest  sense 
of  any  debt  incurred,  for  "  therefore  were  tkey  come 
unto  their  servant,"  that  he  might  have  the  i)leasui-e  of 
paying  to  them  this  slight  attention.  The  invitation,  so 
frankly  and  so  courteously  given,  is  at  once  accepted. 
"  And  they  said,  So  do,  as  thou  hast  said.  And 
Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  to  Sarah,  and  said. 
Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  and 
knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth."  In  Ai'ab 
camp  life  each  family  bakes  its  own  bread,  and  never 
more  than  is  required  for  a  single  day's  consumption. 
It  is  astonishing  mth  what  rapidity  the  process  is  gone 
through.  The  writer  had  a  good  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing it  imder  the  walls  of  the  Convent  of  Marsaba,  after 
a  long  day's  journey  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Our  Arab 
guides  and  guards  carried  their  food  with  them,  not  in 
the  shape  of  baked  bread,  but  in  that  of  meal  or  flour. 
Soon  as  we  halted,  a  iii-e  was  kindled  upon  a  smooth, 
but  somewhat  hollow  rock ;  all  kinds  of  withered  leaves 
and  branches  were  heaped  upon  the  flame.  The  stone. 
warm  ah-eady  from  a  whole  day's  sunshine  ha^dug 
beaten  on  it,  very  soon  got  as  hot  as  was  required. 
MeanwMle  the  dough  had  been  made,  and  tTie  cakes 
formed  out  of  it.  The  embers  and  ashes,  removed  for 
a  moment  till  the  cakes  were  laid  upon  the  stone, 
were  then  heajied  over  them.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
baking  was  over,  and  when  we  tasted  the  product,  we 
no  longer  wondered  that  the  Arab  preferred  new-baked 
bread. 

"  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf 
tender  and  good,  and  gave  unto  a  j'oung  man,  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it."  In  coimtries  where  it  cannot  be 
kept  long,  it  would  seem  that  the  sooner  meat  is 
cooked  and  eaten  the  better.  Orientals  still  foUow 
Abraham's  esamijle.  "With  the  BedaAvin,"  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  "  it  is  nearly  universal  to  cook  the  meat  im- 
mediately after  it  is  butchered,  and  to  bake  fresh  bread 
for  every  meal.  Visit  '  Akil  Aga,"  for  example,  whose 
tent  is  now  in  the  valley  below  ns,  and  you  will  expe- 
rience the  entire  process.  A  sheep  or  calf  will  be 
brought  and  killed  before  you,  thrust  instaiiter  into 
the  great  caldron  which  stands  ready  on  the  fire,  and 
ere  you  are  aware  it  will  reappear  on  the  great  copper 
tray  with  a  bushel  of  burgal  (cracked  wheat),  or  a  hill 
of  boded  rice  and  leben."' 

"  And  Abraham  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf 
which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them;  and 
he  stood  by  them  tmder  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat." 
Could  any  more  graceful  figure  be  offered  to  the 
eye  than  that  of  the  great  patriarch  standing  by  the 

1  The  Land  and  tJie  Boo!:,  jj.  4-46. 


tent-door  imder  the  old  oak,  pres'ding  at  the  mid- 
day meal  ?  All  through  it  is  a  charming  pictm-e  of 
the  olden  patriarchal  times.  Could  all  the  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  modern  manners  suggest  an  addi- 
tion to,  or  an  improvement  upon,  Abraham's  gentle 
courtesy  and  dignified  politeness  ? 

Thii'ty-seven  years  have  passed  at  Beer-sheba,  when 
Abraham  is  summoned  to  Mamre,  on  the  occasion  of 
Sarah's  death  there.  He  comes  to  moiuTi  for  and  to 
bury  her.  Sad  and  lonely  he  bends  over  the  dead. 
But  he  has  another  duty  to  discharge.  Eaith  and 
aifection  requii'e  that  for  her,  and  for  himself,  and 
for  his  children,  a  secure  and  separate  sepulchre  be 
l^rocm-ed.  As  yet  he  had  no  possession  of  laud  in 
Canaan,  not  a  foot  of  the  soil  that  he  coidd  call  his 
own.  But  ho  had  already  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  cave 
at  one  end  of  a  timbered  field  which  fronted  Mamre, 
belonging  to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  Why  not  g»  to 
him  at  once  and  try  to  buy  the  place  ?  Because  it 
was  not  the  age  of  written  contracts  and  private 
pmxhases.  No  such  securities  as  can  be  now  at- 
tached to  such  transactions  were  then  available.  And 
Abraham  wished  to  make  his  possession  of  this  cave 
of  Machpclah  secure  to  his  posterity.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  can  do  this  is  by  a  public  act  and  deed 
in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  times,  besides,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  Easterns 
stUl,  to  employ  mediators  in  every  transaction  of  this 
kind. 

He  rises,  therefore,  "  from  before  his  dead "  witli 
all  the  marks  of  sorrow  on  him,  and  placing  himself 
in  the  gate  of  the  city  at  the  hour  when  the  heads 
of  the  people  met  there,  he  waits  tiU  he  sees  Ephi'on 
the  Hittite  among  the  group.  Then  rising  up,  in 
words  well  fitted  to  win  their  sympathy,  some  of 
which  have  become  proverbial  in  every  Christian  land, 
ho  says  to  the  sons  of  Heth :  "  I  am  a  stranger  and 
a  sojoiUTier  among  you  :  give  me  a  possession  of  a 
burying  place  with  yoti,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight."  The  answer  from  the  Hittites  is 
respectful,  sympathising,  generous  :  "  Hear  us,  my  lord : 
thou  art  a  mighty  piince  (a  prince  of  God)  among 
ns:  in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead; 
none  of  us  will  withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre." 
But  this  is  not  what  he  wants.  The  offer,  courte- 
ously enough  made,  is  tacitly  but  resolutely  declined. 
He  bows,  and  asks  their  intei-ventiou  vrith  Ephron 
to  obtain  for  him  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Ephron 
rises  hi  his  turn  mthout  waiting  the  appeal  from 
Ids  townsmen.  Abraham  had  spoken  only  of  the 
cave.  Ephron  offers  as  well  the  field  as  a  free  gift — 
too  generous  an  offer,  whose  acceptance  might  in  the 
end  be  more  costly,  and  would  be  less  secui-e.  Eirm 
to  his  purpose,  yet  never  failing  in  his  courtesy,  Abra- 
ham first  bows  again  to  the  assembled  citizens,  and 
then  turiung  to  Ephron,  insists  on  purchasing.  In 
true  Oriental  fashion  the  son  of  Zohar  says  :  "  The  land 
is  worth  four  hundred  shekels ;  what  is  that  betwixt 
me  and  thee  .'' " — above,  perhaps,  the  real  value,  but 
Abraham  has  gained  his  point.     The  price  is   speci- 
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fiod.  Ho  has  come  prepared;  the  silver  is  iveighod 
out  on  the  spot,  "  current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant." The  purchase  is  completed  and  ratified  by 
a  description  of  the  property,  succinct  and  lawyer- 
like, such  as  you  might  find  iu  any  deed  of  convey- 
ance stUl.  "  And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in 
Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  and  the  cave 
that  was  therein,  and  all  the   trees  that  were  iu  the 


field,  that  were  iu  all  the  borders  round  about,  were 
made  sm-e." 

In  manner  so  picturesque  was  the  first  commercial 
transaction,  that  we  have  any  record  of,  carried  out; 
and  so  was  purchased  the  oldest  family  buryiug-groiuid 
that  any  land  can  show;  its  history  iu  patriarchal 
times,  its  story  down  to  our  own  days,  rendering  it 
the  most  iateresting  tomb  in  all  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  I.  (cojltiiiucd). 

^HE  Anglo-Saxon  versions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  comprise  little  more  than  the 
Psalter,  the  four  Gospels,  the  Pentateuch, 
and  some  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Of  the  Psalter,  three  versions  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  edited  by  Si)ebnau  (1640), 
Stevenson  (1843),  and  Thorpe  (1835).  The  last-men- 
tioned version  (from  which  Ps.  ii.  3  is  quoted  iu  page 
12)  is  found  iu  the  National  Library  of  Paris;  Ps. 
i. — li.  are  rendered  in  prose,  the  remainder  in  verse. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  Aldliebn's  transla- 
tion, and  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  seventh  century  :  of 
this,  however,  there  is  not  suifieient  proof.  It  is  more 
probable  that  all  thi'oe  versions  belong  to  the  ninth 
century.  The  version  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the 
Surtees  Society  in  1843  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum :  it  is  written  between  the  lines  of  a 
Latin  Psalter  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  sixth 
ceutuiy,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Augustine,  soon  after  his  arrival  iu  England  '  (a.d. 
596).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  translations 
are  from  the  Latin,  and  not  from  the  original  Hebrew. 
For  many  hundred  years  Hebrew  was  almost  an  un- 
known language  in  Europe,  aud  the  old  Latin  version, 
or  that  of  Jerome  (jjartly  a  re^-ision  of  the  old  Latin, 
partly  a  new  translation),  was  the  Bible  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  Latin  Psalter  which  accompanies 
the  Anglo-Saxon  iu  the  two  MSS.  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  is  not  identical  with  that  wluch  is  contaiued 
in  ordinary  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible  :  it  represents 
the  earliest  of  Jerome's  revisions,  known  as  the  Roman 
Psalter.  Of  the  Gospels,  also,  three  versions  are  extant, 
belonging  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries."  One  of 
these,  probably  the  earliest  in  date,  was  first  published  iu 
1571,  by  Ai-chbishop  Parker,  with  a  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  -vn-itten  by  John  Foxe ;  af  tenvards  by  Junius 
and  MarshaU  (1665),  by  Thorpe  (1824),  aud  byBosworth 

'  Baber,  New  Testament  by  Wiclif,  p.  Iviii. 

-  Au  admirable  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  the  Catubridge  University  Press,  under  the 
editorship  ©f  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  In  this  edition  the  readings 
of  all  the  MSS.,  including  the  Liudisfarue  aud  Kushwortb  Glosses, 
are  carefully  given.  For  an  excellent  description  of  the  MSS., 
and  of  the  printed  editions,  see  the  Introduction  to  Part  II. 
(St.  Mark). 


(1865).  Several  MSS.  of  this  version  exist  iu  our  great 
libraries,  some  furnished  with  rubrics  for  guidance  iu 
public  reading.  Of  the  translator  nothing  is  known,  nor 
is  it  certain  that  the  whole  work  is  from  the  same  hand. 
From  certain  peculiarities  iu  the  text  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Marshall  was  led  to  conjecture  that  in  this 
Gospel  we  may  have  Bede's  ver.siou,  referred  to  in  page 
13.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels  was  derived  immediately  from  the  Gi'eek 
original ;  but  to  all  who  study  the  text  of  the  Latin  New 
Testament  this  version  is  of  great  importance.  The 
Latin  text  before  the  translator  e\'ideutly  agreed  fre- 
quently with  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts  of  the 
Vulgate,  i^roperly  so  called,  but  not  unfrequeutly  with 
the  translation  iu  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 
In  Matt.  V.  22,  for  example,  "  without  a  cause  "  is  not 
found  either  iu  the  Vulgate  or  iu  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  the  more  ancient  Latin  version  contaiued  the 
words;  on  the  other  hand,  the  28tli  and  29th  verses 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  are  iu  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sepai-ated  by  a  verse  of  considerable 
length,  which  Jerome  rightly  removed  from  the  Latin 
text. 

Another  version  is  preserved  iu  one  of  the  Cotton 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  known  as  the 
"  Book  of  Durham."  the  "  Gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  or 
the  "  Liudisfarne  Gospels."  This  manuscript  contains 
the  four  Gospels  in  Latin,  transcribed  by  Eadf  rith,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Liudisfarne,  late  iu  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. About  two  hundred  years  later,  probably,  a 
priest  named  Aldred  added  au  Anglo-Saxon  "  gloss  "  or 
word  for  word  translation,  \rating  it  between  the  lines 
of  the  Latin  text.  A  third  version,  similar  to  the  last 
both  in  age  aud  in  character,  is  found  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  m  the  Bodleian  Library :  the  names  of  the 
translators  are  given  as  Farman  and  Owuu.  This 
mauusciipt  is  usually  known  as  the  '•  Rushworth  Gloss," 
or  (from  the  name  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  Latiu 
text)  the  "  Gosj)els  of  Macregol."  '■' 

The  illustration  given  below  is  takeu  from  the  Rush- 
woi'th  Gospels.  The  Latiu  words  iu  the  second  line  are 
part  of  John  xiii.  2 :  "  Et  cena  facta  est  cum  zabidus 
(i.e.,  diabolus)  jam  misisset."   The  "  gloss  "  which  stands 

3  Mr.  skeat  has  shown  that  the  Kushwortb  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  copy  of  the  Lindisfarne  Gloss. 
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above  the  Latin  text  follows  the 
original  word  by  word ;  thus,  "  facta 
est "  is  rendered  by  giworden  rrces, 
"  cum  "  (really  when,  but  mistaken 
for  a  preposition)  by  mith.  The 
third  and  fourth  lines  are  from  the 
notes  added  by  the  authors  of  the 
gloss  :  "  Farmen  presbyter  thas  boo 
thus  gleosede,  dimittct  oi  Dominus 
omnia  peccata  sua  si  fieri  potest 
apud  Dominnm."  (Farmen  the 
presbyter  this  book  thus  glossed ; 
the  Lord  will  forgive  him  all  his 
sins,  if  it  is  possible  with  the  Lord). 
" .  .  .  .  Owun  the  thas  boc  gloesde. 
Fsermen  thsem  preoste  set  Harawuda 
hasfo  nu  boc  awritne."  (Let  liim 
who  profits  by  me  pray  for  Owun, 
who  this  book  glossed,  Farmen 
the  priest  at  Harewood,  who  has 
now  written  the  book.) 

Near  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  ^Ifric  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  (with  omissions  and 
abridgments)  the  Pentateuch,  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Esther, 
Job,  part  of  the  -history  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  books  of  Judith 
and  Maccabees  :  the  greater  portion 
of  his  work  is  preserved.  The 
translation  is  very  varied  in  cha- 
racter, sometimes  close  and  literal, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  free 
jjaraphrase. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  these  are  the  only 
Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  Scrip- 
ture that  are  now  extant.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  much  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  this  field  is  lost 
to  us.  Tradition  points  to  transla- 
tions of  the  whole  Bible  as  existing 
in  these  early  times.  Thus  Purvey 
(writing  about  1388)  appeals  to 
chronicles  and  books  as  showing 
that  "  Bede  translatide  the  bible, 
and  expounide  myche  in  Saxon, 
that  was  English,  cither  comoun 
langage  of  this  lond,  in  his  tyme  ; '' 
and  similar  statements  are  found  in 
early  wi-iters  in  regard  to  Alfred, 
Eadfrith,  and  others.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  documents  which 
time  has  spared  had  received  a 
fuUer  examination.  We  are  stiU 
uncertain  what  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  copies  of  the  same  book 
of  Scripture,  whether  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  or  merely 
varieties    of    one    translation.    All 


these  relics  of  antiquity  are  rich 
in  philological  interest;  but  they 
are  stiU  more  valuable  as  monu- 
ments of  the  love  of  the  Bible 
among  eur  forefathers.  It  is  of 
com-se  impossible  to  determine  to 
what  extent  these  vernacular  trans- 
lations were  known  and  read.  Some 
were  evidently  intended  for  private 
use  :  others,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  copies  presei-ved, 
seem  to  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated. 

Tlie  translations  of  Scripture  into 
the  Anglo-Norman  dialect  (the 
variety  of  French  spoken  by  the 
upper  classes  in  England  in  the 
ages  succeeding  the  Nonnan  Con- 
quest) eaU  for  no  more  than  a 
passing  notice  here.  Little,  indeed, 
is  known  of  these  productions.  It 
will  be  sivfficient  to  say  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Scripture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rendered  into 
Anglo-Norman,  and  that  in  part 
these  translations  stiU  exist  in  manu- 
script. 

As  in  Anglo-Saxon,  so  also  in 
early  Enghsh,  the  first  essays  in 
the  translation  of  Scripture  were  in 
the  form  of  metrical  paraphrases. 
Among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Libraiy  is  one  containing 
a  poetical  version  of  the  Go.spels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
together  %vith  a  commentary.  What 
was  the  extent  of  the  original 
work  we  cannot  tell:  the  jjortion 
preserved  contains  about  20,000 
lines.  This  paraphrase  was  written 
by  Orm  or  Oiinin,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  hun- 
self  gives  to  his  poem  the  name 
of  "  Ormulum."  No  other  copy  of 
this  work  is  known  to  exist,  and 
it  is  commonly  supposed  (appa- 
rently with  good  reason)  that  the 
manuscript  wo  possess  was  written 
by  the  author  himself.  We  have 
no  certain  mdieation  of  the  date  of 
the  '•  Ormulum  : "'  it  should  pro- 
bably be  placed  late  in  the  twelfth 
century,  or  early  in  (he  thirteenth. 
A  few  lines  (Luke  ii.  42 — i4)  will 
iUustrato  the  writer's  stylo,  and 
wiU  also  show  that  wo  are  fairly 
on  English  ground.  It  should  bo 
said  that  the  system  of  ortho- 
graphy seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
author. 
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And  sitUtheuni  o  thatt  ger-  thatt  Crist 

Wass  off  twellf  wiunterr  elJe, 
Thegg  comeuu  iuntill  Gerrsalaim 

Att  teggre^  Passkemesse ; 
And  heldeun  tbser  tbatt  ha'.lghe'*  tid'' 

O  thatt  Judisakenn  wise.^ 
And  Jeau  Crist  wass  tbier  withth  hemm, 

Swa  summ^  the  Goddspall  kithethth.^ 
And  affteiT  thatt  ta  tid  wass  gan, 

Theg-g  wenndeun  fra  the  temmple  ; 
And  ferrdeun^  towarrd  Nazaneth 

An  daggesa  gang  ^^  till  efenn  ; 
And  wenndi3un'^  thatt  te  Laferrd^-  Crist 

Withth  hemm  thatt  gate'^  come; 
And  he  wass  tha'"*  behinndenn  hemm 

Bilefedd'^  att  te  temmple. 

In  the  same  library  is  a  largo  volume  eutitled 
Sowlehele  or  Salus  Animce,  coutaiiiiug  amongst  other 
poems  a  paraphrase  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
verse :  this  also  is  ascribed  to  some  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  greater  interest  is  a  version  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus  found  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  The  author  is  unknown,  but 
probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  following  extract  (taken  from  Dr.  Morris's 
edition)  relates  to  Gen.  xlv.  1 — G : — ■ 

Tho'^  oam  iosep  swilc  I'ewthe  ''  upon, 
He  dede  balls  ut  the  tothere  gon,''* 
And  spac  unethes,'^  so  e  gret,-* 
That  alio  hise  wlite  wurth  -'  teres  wet, 
"  Ic  am  iosep,  di'edeth  gu  —  nogt. 
For  gure  helthe  or"^  hider  brogt ; 
To  ger  ben  nu  -^  that  derthe  is  cumen. 
Get  sulen  .v.  fulle  ben  numen,  -"' 
That  men  ne  sulen  soweu  ne  sberen,  -^ 
So  sal  drugte-^  thefeldes  deren."^ 

The  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  referred  to 
above  as  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the  Surtees  Society 
also  contains  a  Northumbrian  version  of  the  Psalms, 
made  from  the  Latin,  probably  near  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  several  MSS.  of  this  version 
survive,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  widely  known. 
Its  merit  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  specimen : — 

PSALM    CXXI. 

1.  I  hove  mine  eghen^  in  hilles  to  se 
Wbethen^o  sal  come  helpo  to  me. 

2.  Ml  helpe  sal  be  Laverd  31  fra. 
That  maked  heven,  erthe  als-swa.-^- 

3.  Noght  in  stiriDg33  mi  fote  give  he, 
Ne  he  sal  slepe  that  y hemes-*'  the. 

4.  Loke,  nogbt  sal  slepe,  ne  slepe  sal  wele, 
Wbilke  that^'i  yhemes  Iraele. 

5.  Laverd  yhemes  the.  Laverd  in-scliilder  ^  be 
Over  the  right-hand  of  the. 


1  Afterwards. 

2  In  the  year, 

3  At  their. 
■>  Holy. 
^Time{compare 

"eventide'"). 

*  In  the  Jewish 
manner. 

7Soaa. 

s  Showeth. 

®  Fared,!  .e.went 
('•  thorough- 
fare," "way- 
farer"). 


l°A  day's  jour- 
ney. 

11  Weened, 
thought. 

1-  Lord. 

13  Way. 

i^Then. 

1^  Remaining. 

IfiThen. 

17  Such  pity 
(ruth). 

13  He  made  all 
the  others 
go  out. 


13  TTneasily, 

20  Wept. 

21  Pace  became. 

22  You. 

23  Formerly 
(tn-c). 

^■1  Two  years 

are  now. 
25  Yet  shall 

five  fully  be 

taken. 
^  Eeap. 
27  Drought, 
23  Harm. 


29  Eyes. 

30  Whence. 

31  Lord. 
3-  Also. 

33  So  Wycliffe: 
"  Give  be  not 
in  to  Btiring 
(stirring, 
moving)  thi 
foot." 

3^  Protects. 

3-'  He  that. 

36  Protector. 


6.  Bi  dai  noght  the  eunne  skalde  the  sal, 
Ne  the  mone  bi  night  with  al. 

7.  Laverd  fra  aJle  ivel  yheme  the, 
Laverd  thi  saule  yheme  he. 

8.  Laverd  yheme  thine  in-gang  and  thine  out-gang, 
Fra  hethen,37  and  in  to  werld  lang. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  appeared 
many  metrical  paraphrases  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate.  The  fol- 
lowing version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  3s  belongs  to  this 
period: — "  Vader  oure  thet  art  iue  heuenes, y-halged  by 
thi  name  .  cominde  thi  riche^*  .  y-worthe  thi  wil  as 
ine  heuene  :  and  ine  erthe  .  bread  oure  echedayes  :  yef 
ous  to  day  .  and  uorlet  **'*  ous  oure  yeldinges'"  :  aso 
and  we  uorleteth  oure  yelderes*"  .  and  ne  ous  led 
nagt :  into  uondinge  .  ac  vri  ous  vi-am  queade  .  zuo  by 
hit.'- 

About  the  same  period  we  meet  -with  two  versions 
of  the  Psalter,  the  earliest  versions  of  any  book  of  Scrip- 
ture in  English  prose.  The  former  of  these  was  executed 
(about  1327)  by  William  of  Shoreham,  near  Sevenoaks: 
the  second,  later  by  a  few  years  only,  by  Richard  Rolle, 
of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster.  Of  the  latter  many 
copies  are  stiU  extant.  The  subjoined  specimens  are 
taken  from  the  Preface  to  Forshall  and  Madden's 
edition  of  the  Wycliffite  versions  : — 

PS.  XXII,  (sxiii.),  shoreham's  version. 

1.  Our  Lord  gouerneth  me,  and  nothyng  shal  defailen  to  me ; 
in  the  stede^2  of  pasture  he  sett  me  ther, 

2.  Ho  norissed  me  vp^^  water  of  fyllynge  j  he  turned  my  soule 
frara  the  fende. 

3.  He  lad  me  vp  the  bistiges-"  of  rigtfulnes ;  for  Lis  name. 

4.  For  gif  ■^^  that  ich  haue  gon  amiddes  of  the  shadowe  of  deth ; 
Y  shal  nougt  douten  iuela,  for  thou  art  wyth  me. 

5.  Thy  discipline  and  thyu  araendyng  ;  couforted  me. 

6.  Thou  madest  radi  grace  in  my  sight;  ogayns  hem*- that 
trubleu  me. 

7.  Thou  makest  fatt  myn  heued  wyth  mercy ;  and  my  dryake 
makand-*''  drunken  ys  fnl  clere. 

8.  And  thy  merci  shal  folwen  me;  alle  dales  of  mi  lif. 

9.  And  that  ich  wonne'^^  in  the  hous  of  our  Lord;  in  lengthe 
of  dales, 

PS.    LXXVIII.    (LXXIX.),    RICHARD    KOLLE'S    VERSION. 

1.  God,  gens'*^  come  in  thin  heritage;  thei  filed  thi  holy  tern- 
pul,  thei  sette  Jerusalem  in  kepyng  of  appuls. 

2.  Thei  sette  the  dyande  botlyea  of  thi  eeruaunts  mete  to  the 
fowles  of  the  lyft  ;''^o  flesche  of  thi  halowes'*^  to  bestis  of  erthe. 

3.  Thei  spille  bore ^2  blode  as  watir  in  vmgong  of  ^^  Jerusalem; 
and  none  was  for  to  graue.^-* 

4.  Made  we  are  reprofe  to  oure  neghbors ;  skornyuge  and 
hethiBg^'^  to  alle  that  in  our  vmgong  are. 

5.  Howe  longe.  Lord,  shalt  thou  be  wrothe  in  ende ;  kyndelt 
shal  be  thi  luf^^  as  fire. 

That  these  versions  are  derived  from  the  YuJgate 
may  very  easily  be  seen,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  translation  (the  "  Douay  Bible  "j, 


37  Hence. 

^3  Kingdom  (Ger- 
man, Reich) , 

■10  Let  alone. 

■*'  Debts,  debtors 
^"yielders"). 


^Spcciineiis   of  Early  English^  by  Morris   and 


Skeat:  Part  1I-,  p.  105. 
■12  Place.  ■17  Making. 

^Upon.  -IS  Dwell. 

«  Paths.  -i^  Nations. 

^U.  50  Air. 

*6Thom.  SI  Saints. 


S'  Their. 
^■*Eound  about, 
s-)  Bury. 
^^  Contempt, 
5&  Lore. 
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which  is  avowedly  made  from  the  Latin.  Thus  in 
Ps.  xxiii.  1,  2,  5,  the  Donay  rendering  is  as  follows : 
"  The  Lord  nileth  me  :  and  I  shall  want  nothing.  He 
hath  set  me  in  a  place  of  pastiu'O.  He  hath  brought 
me  np,  on  the  water  of  refreshment.  Thou  hast 
anointed  my  head  with  oil ;  and  my  chalice  which 
inebriateth  me,  how  goodly  is  it ! "     The  last  clause  in 


Ps.  Ixxis.  1  stands  thus  :  "  They  have  made  Jerusalem 
■as  a  place  to  keep  fruit." 

Wo  have  now  reached  in  our  review  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Before  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury the  whole  Bible  had  been  rendered  into  Enghsh  by 
John  WycUffe  and  his  followers.  Their  labours  wiU 
next  claim  our  attention. 


ILLUSTEATIOI^S  FROM  EASTEEN  MANNEES  AND  CUSTOMS.— II. 


BY    THE    EEV.    DK.    GINSBUBG. 


BIETH,   EDTTCATION,   AND   SCHOOLS. 

[IFTHLT.  The  gamul,  or  weaned  child 
(Isa.  xi.  8 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  Ps.  cxxxi.  2),  com- 
menced its  independent  life  by  a  feast  which 
the  parents  gave  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions on  the  day  of  the  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8). 
A  similar  custom  obtains  among  the  Persians  and  other 
nations.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  this  took  place  when 
the  child  was  about  three  years  of  ago.  Hence  we  find 
that  when  Samuel  was  weaned,  and  his  mother  took  him 
np  to  the  Tabernacle  to  appear  before  the  Lord,  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  left  with  Eli  to  be  initiated  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  i.  24 — 28).  This  wiU  also 
explain  the  reason  why  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
children  of  the  Levites  before  they  were  three  years  old 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  161,  since  up  to  this  age  they  were  still 
dependent  upon  their  mothers  for  nutiittient. 

6.  The  taph,  or  little  trotter,  as  the  Bible  designates 
the  weaned  child,  is  mentioned  no  less  than  forty-two 
times  in  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
is  generally  rendered  in  the,  authorised  version  "  little 
one"  or  "little  chUdi-en."  Prom  the  fact  that  they 
always  held  to  and  trotted  after  their  mothers  in  walk- 
ing, they  are  often  coupled  together  with  the  women,  so 
that  "  the  little  ones  and  the  women  "  is  become  a  tech- 
nical phrase  (Numb.  xiv.  3 ;  xxxi.  9 ;  Dent.  ii.  34 ;  xx.  14 ; 
Josh.  viii.  35  ;  Jndg.  xxi.  10 ;  Esth.  iii.  13  ;  viii.  11).  As 
their  age  extends  from  three  to  about  twelve  years,  they 
were  considered  old  enough  to  have  formed  certain 
habits,  and  to  be  able  to  attend  to  instruction.  Hence 
under  certain  circumstances  and  among  cei-tain  con- 
quered nations  they  were  not  spared  (Numb.  xxxi.  17, 
18 ;  Jndg.  xxi.  10).  For  the  same  reason  this  expres- 
sion taph  is  used  in  conjunction  with  men  and  women, 
to  describe  all  tho  three  classes  of  human  beings  who 
came  under  the  operation  of  specific  laws  or  regTilations 
(Dent.  iii.  6  ;  xxxi.  12 ;  Jer.  xl.  7  ;  xliii.  6). 

Shortly  after  the  boy  entered  upon  this  stage  of  life — 
that  is  to  say,  when  ho  was  between  three  and  four  years 
of  age — he  was  di-essod  in  the  fringed,  or  more  correctly 
the  tasselled  gannent,  in  accordance  with  the  uijimction 
contained  in  Numb.  xv.  38 — 41,  and  Dent.  xxii.  12. 
Like  most  of  the  laws  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  precept 
about  the  tasselled  garment  is  very  concise.  It  simply 
declares  that  tho  children  of  Israel  are  to  append 
tassels  consisting  of  several  threads  to  the  four  corners 


i  of  their  garments,  and  that  each  of  these  tassels  is  to 
j  contain  one  distinguisliing  thread  of  deep  blue.  Tho 
!  object  of  these  tassels,  we  are  told,  is  that  the  children 
I  of  Israel  are  constantly  to  look  at  them  in  order  to  be 
j  reminded  by  them  of  the  Divine  commandments,  to 
I  keep  them. 

I       The  details  connected  with   these  tassels,  like   tho 
details  of  the  other  rites,  were  entirely  left  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people.     As  the  design 
of  tho  tassels  was  to  remind  the  Jews  of  God  and  his 
Law,  and  moreover  as  the  precepts   contained  in  the 
Law  were  determined  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Law  to 
consist  of  613,  the  authorised  expoundei-s  of  the  Law 
endeavoured  so  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  tassels  as 
to  make  them   symbolically  to  declare  both  the  unity 
of  tho  Deity  and  the  number  of  the  revealed  precepts. 
Hence  they  fixed  that  tho  four  tassels  should  respec- 
I  lively  consist  of  seven  threads  of  white  wool,  the  emblem 
I  of  purity  and  holiness  (Isa.  i.  18),  and  of  one  thread  of 
I  deep  blue,  the  emblem  of  the  heavens  where  the  Di\Tne 
1  Majesty  is  enthroned   (Cholin  89).     To   express  the 
unity  of  God,  that  is,  the  phrase  "Jehovah  is  one" 
.  (=Jehovah  echad,  inn  mrr),  they  ordained  that  one  of  the 
j  eight  threads  in  each  tassel  is  to  be  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  is  to  be  wound  round  the  others  tlm-ty-niue  times, 
which  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  phrase  in  question,  in 
the  following  manner : — First  wound  round  seven  times 
followed  by»  a  double  knot,  then  eight  times  followed 
by  a  double  knot,  thus  making  15  (=  n-),  the  first  half 
I  of  the  Tetragranimaton ;  then  again  eleven  times  and  a 
i  double  knot,  constituting  the  second  half  of  the  ineffable 
name  (i.e.  11=  ni) ;  and  finally  fifteen  times  and  a  double 
knot,  so  as  to  obtain  the  mimerical  value  of  the  word 
"  one  "  (^^x  =  15).   Whilst  this  collective  number  yielded 
the  words  which  constituted  the  distinguishing  creed  of 
the  Hebrew  nations,  and  which  was  inscribed  on  their 
banners,  the  five  knots  in  each  tassel  symbolised  tho 
Five  Books  of  the  Law.     Then  again  tho  numerical  value 
of  tho  Hebrew  word  for  tassels   (n-w,  zizltli),  which  is 
600,  with  the  eight  threads  and  five  knots  exactly  repre- 
sent the  613  precepts,  thus  constituting  a  perfect  symbol 
of  the  Law.     The  following  prayer  is  offered  when  the 
tasselled  garment  is  put  on:— "Blessed  art  Ihou,  O 
Lord,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast   sanctified  us 
with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined  us  to  array  our- 
selves with  tassels."     Tho  Jews  have  always  attached 
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the  greatest,  importance  to  this  garment.  The  Tahnud 
relates  that  "  R.  Joseph  asked  R.  Joseph  b.  Rabba. 
'  Which  commandment  has  your  father  admonished  you 
to  observe  more  than  any  other  ? '  He  replied,  '  The  law 
about  the  tassels.  Once  when  my  father,  on  descend- 
ing a  ladder,  stepped  on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore  it 
off,  he  -would  not  move  from  the  place  till  it  Was  re- 
paired" (Sabbath  118  6).  Some  of  the  Rabbins  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  commandment  about  the 
tassels  is  as  important  as  aU  the  other  laws  put  to- 
gether (comp.  Rashi  on  Numb.  xv.  38 — iO"l.  It  was  this 
extreme  importance  attached  to  the  tasseUed  garment, 
and  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  it,  which  made  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Matt.  is.  20)  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Genuesaret  (Matt.  xiv.  36)  so  anxious  to  touch 
a  fringe  or  tassel  of  the  Saviour's  garment. 

The  tasseUed  g.arment  was  originally  an  outer  one, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  head  was  put,  thiis  dividing  it 
into  two  halves,  ono  covering  the  front  and  the  other 
the  back  of  the  body.     It  in  fact  resembled  a  tunic. 

When  in  after  times  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among 
other  nations,  and  became  a  by-word  and  a  liissing, 
tliis  ancient  badge  of  distinction  became  a  signal  of 
persecution,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  that  the  wearer  of 
it  was  an  Israelite.  Hence  the  Jews  found  it  necessary 
to  convert  this  outer  garment  into  an  inner  ono,  and  to 
diminish  its  size.  In  this  altered  form  every  orthodox 
Jew  wears  the  tassels  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  child's  education  began. 
During  its  earliest  years  the  mother  had  the  sole  teach- 
ing of  the  child  (Prov.  xxxi.  1),  but  when  the  boy 
became  older  the  father  undertook  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  injunction  laid  down  in 
Exad.  xiii.  8  ;  Dent.  iv.  9  :  -i-i.  7  ;  xi.  19  ;  xxxi.  12,  13  ; 
xxxii.  46.  Girls  .ilways  remained  under  the  control  of 
their  mother  till  they  were  man-ied  (2  Maccab.  iii.  19). 
Though  the  Bible  does  not  fix  the  precise  age  when  the 
boy's  education  is  to  commence,  the  Talmud  found  it 
necessary  to  determine  the  period.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  "  at  the  age  of  five  the  boy  is  to  begin  to  learn  the 
Bible,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at  fifteen  the  Talmud 
[Aboth  V.  21).  This  is  all  tho  more  interesting  to  us 
since  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  this  ride 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  the  parents 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  acted  in  accordance 
with  it.  With  tho  exception  of  princes,  who  had 
priests  and  prophets  to  educate  their  children  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25'),  and  the  pubhe  lectures  delivered  by  the  pro- 
phets on  the  festivals  (2  Kings  iv.  22,  23),  tho  ofiice 
of  teaching  in  ordinary  families  devolved  upon  the 
parents.  They  were  the  teachers.  This  natiu-al  duty 
was  a  welcome  occupation  to  a  people  who  led  a  rural 
life,  and  whose  Sabbaths  and  festivals  freed  them 
from  labour  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
year.  In  these  leisure  hours  the  parents,  who  were 
strictly   forbidden   to   engage   in  any   secular   work, 

1  The  Hebrew  of  this  passage  implies  that  Natha-n  had  the 
charge  of  the  royal  child,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  by  God  to 
name  him. 


were  m  constant  contact  with  their  children ;  and  tho 
many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
these  institutions  were  used  by  them  as  so  many  illus- 
trated nai-ratives  of  the  dealings  of  God.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  name 
"school"  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  previous  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  When  the  Jews  became  en- 
tangled in  foreign  affairs,  and  when  they  engaged  in 
commercial  transactions  with  other  nations,  wliich 
involved  the  absence  of  the  father  from  home,  thus 
depri-i-ing  the  chUd  of  his  natural  teacher,  then  regidar 
schools  had  to  lie  established. 

We  possess  minute  information  on  the  education  of 
children,  and  the  arrangement  of  schools,  which  ob- 
tained after  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  A  school  or  teacher  was  reqiured  for  every 
five-and-twenty  children.  When  there  were  only  forty 
childi-en  in  a  commimity  they  were  allowed  to  have  one 
master  and  an  assistant  (Baba  Bathra  21  a).  Not  to 
impair  the  health  or  endanger  the  lives  of  the  children, 
the  school  was  not  allowed  to  be  established  in  the  most 
densely  crowded  part  of  the  town,  nor  near  a  river 
which  had  to  be  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge  (Pesa- 
chim  112  a;  Baba  Bathra  21  a).  The  father  ImnseK, 
as  a  ride,  saw  to  it  that  tho  child  should  be  in  the  class 
at  tho  proper  time.  Even  so  distinguished  a  doctor  as 
Rabba  b.  Huna,  we  are  told,  never  partook  of  his  break- 
fast till  he  had  taken  his  son  to  school  [Kidchish.  30  a). 
The  course  of  study  pursued  in  tho  metropohs  was 
more  extensive  (Prologue  to  Ecelesiasticus.  and  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  24,  &c. ;  xxxix.  1,  &c.).  Extracts  from  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  s.ayiugs  of  the  sages,  however, 
constituted  the  lessons  of  aU  children  alike  (Ecclus.  ii. 
9 — 11  ;  Mishna.  Aboth  i.  1).  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
children  had  scrolls  on  which  were  wi'itten  passages  of 
Scripture,  such  as  the  Shema  {i.e..  Dent.  vi.  4),  the 
Sallel  or  Festival  Hymns  (i.e.  Ps.  cxiv. — cxviii.,  cxxxvi.), 
the  History  «f  the  Creation  [Jerusalem  Me/jilla  iii.  1 ; 
Gittiti  60  a ;  Sopherim  v.  9),  &c.  Instruction  was  im- 
parted in  questions  and  answers,  or  in  a  catechetical 
form.  After  the  master  had  delivered  his  dicta  or 
theme,  the  pupils  asked  different  questions  (Luke  ii.  46), 
which  he  frequently  answered  by  parables  or  counter- 
questions  (Matt.  xvi.  13,  &c. ;  xxii.  17—22  ;  Liio  x.  25, 
&c.).  Sometimes  the  teacher  introduced  the  subject 
by  simply  asking  a  question  connected  with  it.  The 
replies  given  by  the  pupils  constituted  the  discussion, 
wliich  the  master  at  last  termmated  by  pouiting  out  tho 
most  appropriate  answer.  Thus  when  the  celebrated  R. 
Jochanan  b.  Zakkai,  who  flourished  about  thirty  years 
before  Christ,  wanted  to  inform  his  disciples  what  was 
the  most  desir.able  tiling  for  a  man  to  secure,  he 
asked  them,  "  What  is  the  best  thing  for  a  man  to 
possess?"  One  replied,  "A  kind  nature;"  another, 
"A  good  companion  ;  "  another,  "  A  good  neighbour ; " 
another,  "  The  power  to  foresee  consequences  ; "  whilst 
Eleazar  said,  "  A  good  heart."  Wliereupon  R.  Jochanan 
remarked,  "  I  prefer  Eleazar's  answer  to  yours,  for  in 
it  all  your  answers  are  comprehended"  (Aboth  ii.  9). 
What  a  striking  illustration  this  mode  of  teaching 
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furnishes  of  the  questions  jrat  by  our  Sa\'iour  to  his 
disciples  in  Mark  viii.  27—30 ! 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
sayings  of  the  sages,  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  in 
teaching  the  children  good  manners.  They  were  taught 
to  salute  every  one  wliom  they  mot  in  the  street  {Ahoth 
iv.  10),  and  not  to  respond  to  a  salutation  was  regarded 
as  committing  a  robbery  (Berachoth  6  b).  An  ordinary 
man  was  greeted  with  the  words,  "Peace  be  with  thee" 
(Judg.  six.  20) ;  a  teacher,  "  Peace  be  with  thee,  my 
tea<?her  and  my  master;"  and  a  king,  "Peace  be  with 
thee,  my  kmg !  peace ! "  (Rashi  on  Berachoth  27  b  ,■ 


or  the  strong  boy,  that  is,  when  he  has  passed  the 
age  of  twelve.  Indeed,  as  the  elem  soon  merges  into 
the  ndar,  that  is,  the  gi-own-up  youth,  the  former 
appellation  only  occurs  twice  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  56 ;  xs.  22),  and  is  most  inconsistently  translated 
in  the  authorised  version  in  the  first  instance  "  the  strip- 
ling," and  in  the  second  instance  "  the  yoimg  man."  In 
the  life  of  the  boy,  however,  this  period  is  marked  by 
the  transition  from  religious  irresponsibility  to  respon- 
sibility. Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  the  parents  are  re- 
garded as  answerable  for  the  boy's  conduct,  and  they 
have  the  absolute  control  of  his  ritual  performances. 


Fi-.  2. 


TASSELLED     OB     FEINGED     6AEMENTS. 


Gittin  62  a).  These  salutations  were  not  only  current 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  were  used  by  our  Saviour 
himself  (Luke  xsiv.  36  ;  John  xx.  19),  but  are  still  heard 
in  the  East  to  this  day.  "  Seven  things,"  we  are  told,  "  are 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  an  educated  man,  and  seven  in 
the  behaviour  of  an  uneducated  person.  An  educated 
man  (1)  wiU  be  quiet  in  the  presence  of  one  more 
educated  than  himseK ;  (2)  will  not  interrupt  any  one 
speakuig ;  (3)  will  not  give  a  hasty  answer ;  (4)  wiU  ask 
appropriate  questions ;  (5)  will  give  suitable  answers ; 
(6)  will  reply  to  the  first  thing  first,  and  the  last  thing 
last,  and  (7)  wiU  candidly  say  when  ho  does  not  know 
anything.  The  reverse  of  these  seven  things  ^vill  be 
seen  in  the  uneducated  {Aboth  v.  10).  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  description  of  a  boy's  education  in 
the  time  of  Christ. 

7,  8.  Little  is   said  in  the   Bible  about   the  elem, 


;  But  after  twelve  the  parents  have  to  present  him 
to  the  Lord.  Hence  when  Christ  "was  twelve  years 
old  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  ii.  42).  The 
practice  of  inducting  the  boy  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
as  member  into  the  community,  thus  corresponding  to 
our  confirmation,  is  observed  by  the  Jews  to  this  day. 
The  manner  in  which  the  youth  is  received  as  member 
is  solemn,  impressive,  and  instructive.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  the  boy  is  thirteen  he  for  the 

;  first  time  puts  on  the  phylacteries  at  the  recital  of  the 
daily  morning  prayer.  The  phylacteries,  two  of  which 
are  worn  by  every  male  on  week-day  mornings  during 
the  time  of  prayer,  one  on  the  head  and  one  on  the  left 
arm,  are  small  square  boxes,  made  either  of  parchment 
or  black  calf-skin,  in  which  are  enclosed  slips  of  vellum 
with  Exod.  xiii.  2—10,  11—16 ;  Deut.  vi.  4—9,  13—22, 
written  on  them. 
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THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— II. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 
GENESIS. 

BY  THE  VERT  REV.  K.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 


'^^^toSkHE  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  called 
in  Hebrew  Bereshith  {In  the  beginning), 


and  in  Greek  Genesis  [Generation),  is 
occupied  with  events  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  relating  in  part  only  to  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  But  without  some  such  introduc- 
tion, not  merely  would  those  institutions  have  been  in 
great  measure  uninteDigible,  but  they  would  have  con- 
cerned one  small  nation  only,  which  never  possessed 
any  largo  political  influence,  and  have  been  destitute  of 
all  general  interest.  It  is  the  Book  of  Genesis  whicli 
connects  them  with  the  fortimes  of  the  whole  world; 
which  di'aws  aside  the  curtain  from  the  obscui-e  begin- 
nings of  mankind,  discloses  to  us  the  main  facts  of  his 
early  Iiistory,  and  shows  what  was  the  relation  which  the 
Jew  lield  to  the  Gentile,  and  in  what  way  the  destinies  of 
all  nations  were  afiected  by  the  position  of  that  people, 
wliicli  it  was  tlie  business  of  Moses  to  form. 

If,  then,  tha  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Jewish,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  wide  as  the  whole  world ;  and  the 
Gospel,  in  revealing  a  way  of  salvation  open  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  nations,  and  tongues,  was  but  reverting  to 
tJie  old  ground  taken  up  at  the  beginning ;  wbHo  the 
Jewish  polity  and  law  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two,  and  was  called  into  existence,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  the  means  for  carrying  out  a  purpose  as 
universal  as  creation  itself  (Bom.  viii.  19 — 23). 

The  naiTatives,  then,  of  the  Book  of  Grcnesis  are  of  uni- 
versal interest.  They  give  us  the  creation  and  purpose 
of  the  world,  the  fortimes  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  the 
upgrowtli  of  primeval  nations,  the  original  settlement 
of  mankind,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  one  special 
nation  called  to  play  a  uniqiio  part  in  human  history. 
Wlience  did  Moses  obtain  these  narratives  ?  How  did 
he  become  possessed  of  this  extraordinary  knowledge  ? 

Now  the  current  idea  that  he  received  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  by  special  revelation  is  at  variance 
with  everything  in  the  book  itself.  Upon  the  very  face 
of  it.  Genesis  is  a  compilation,  and  is  stated  so  to  be. 
Besides  tho  accoxmt  of  creation,  there  are  no  less  than 
eleven  separate  docmnonts  in  it,  each  Ijegiuning  with  the 
title,  "  These  are  tlio  generations ; "  each  at  its  com- 
mencement somewhat  recapitulating  the  previous  his- 
tory, and,  excepting  the  first — tho  generation  of  the 
heavens — each  connecting  tho  nan-ative  -(vith  the  for- 
tunes of  some  one  remarkable  man. 

Wlience,  then,  did  Moses  obtain  these  documents  ? 
We  conclude  that  they  were  records  preserved  by  the 
heads  of  the  Semitic  race ;  and  for  this  reason — that 
thero  is  no  attempt  made  to  reduce  them  to  verbal 
agreement.  Thus,  Esau's  wives  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xxvi.  34,  in  "  the  generations  of  Isaac ; "  and 
again  in  chap,  xxxvi.  2,  in  "  the  generations  of  Esau." 


The  facts  are  identical;  the  names  are  different.  In 
each  ease  those  given  in  tho  document  are  retained. 
Now  this  fact  is  one  of  the  strongest  internal  testimonies 
that  we  have  to  do  with  genuine  historical  records.  Had 
there  been  that  dovetailing  and  resetting  and  skilful 
manipulation  by  a  series  of  Jehovists  and  Deuter- 
onomists  which  the  new  race  of  critics  suppose,  Esau's 
wives  would  have  been  managed  better.  As  it  is,  they 
testify  to  the  fidelity  with  which  these  documents  have 
been  preserved  for  us. 

For  a  long  time  these  records  must  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition. 
I  need  say  nothing  in  proof  of  tlie  extreme  accuracy 
with  which,  in  the  East,  the  genealogies  of  the  tribes, 
and  even  whole  treatises  containing,  it  may  be,  the  doc- 
trines of  some  philosophic  sect,  or  the  like,  are  thus 
preserved.  Wlien  writing  became  common,  and  still 
more  since  printing  has  made  the  multiplication  of 
records  so  easy,  the  memoiy  has  ceased  to  be  that 
faithful  guardian  of  matters  entrusted  to  its  keeping 
which  it  was  when  it  alone  was  answerable  for  tho 
preservation  of  human  knowledge.  What  I  am  more 
anxious  to  point  out  is  the  efl'ect  of  this  method  upon 
the  documents  themselves.  A  iwiuted  or  wi-ittcn  record 
may  be  diffuse,  and  enter  into  exact  detaDs.  A  record 
entrusted  to  the  memoiy  must  be  succinct  and  comjien- 
dious,  and  must  omit  details.  Now  half  the  difficidties 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  arise  from  commentators  dealing 
witli  it  as  they  woidd  with  modern  materials.  Forgetting 
that  in  Genesis  we  liave  the  oldest  records  in  existence ; 
that  for  a  vast  period  they  were  presen-ed  simply  by  the 
memory ;  that  they  have  been  cast  ir.to  a  form  fit  for 
the  memory  to  retain,  and  that,  therefore,  they  omit  all 
imnecessary  details,  commentators  discuss  and  criticise 
them  in  a  manner  suitable  only  to  modem  written 
documents.  Eifects  of  this  wiU  be  pointed  out  here- 
after ;  but  bearing  it  in  mind,  ws  propose  now  to  take 
in  order  the  twelve  portions  of  which  Genesis  consists. 

The  first  is  the  account  of  creation,  and  extends  to 
the  end  of  tho  3rd  verso  of  chap.  ii.  Now  of  this  wo 
grant  that  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  could  have  been 
made  known  to  tho  writer  only  by  revelation ;  and, 
accordingly,  this  portion  alone  is  without  the  heading 
"  These  are  the  generations."  To  whom  the  revelation 
was  made  we  know  not ;  whether  to  one  of  the  patriarchs 
or  to  Moses  himself.  Let  us  suppose  the  latter ;  and 
that  dm-ing  his  forty  years'  sojouni  in  Midian,  while 
God  was  forming  him  for  his  high  office,  and  he  was 
himself  studying  those  old  records  of  the  history  of  his 
race,  of  which  he  had  obtained  copies  during  the  pre- 
vious period  in  whicli  lie  had  been  a  powerful  prince  of 
the  royal  family ;  let  us,  I  say,  suppose  that  during 
this   contemplative   period  of  his   life  this  Iiistory  of 
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creation  was  made  known  to  him.  We  are  quite  sure 
tliat  Moses  was  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of 
his  race,  because  it  was  this  knowledge  which  made 
him  take  his  side  with  them,  and  abandon  his  high 
position  to  share  their  misery.  We  know,  too,  that  he 
lived  at  a  period  when  literature  floiu-ished  in  Egypt, 
and  when  there  were  many  scholars  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  past.  Natui-ally,  therefore,  he  woidd 
acquaint  himself  with  the  documents  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  his  race.  Whether  or  not  he  found  the 
histoiy  of  creation  among  these  records,  or  received  it 
himself  by  revelation,  makes  no  practical  difference  in 
its  value.  But  how  was  the  revelation  made  ?  The 
study  of  the  narrative  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  by  a 
succession  of  scenes  passing  before  the  prophet's  mental 
vision,  and  leaving  certain  great  truths  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  mind.'  To  these  scones  he  has  prefi.xed  a  pre- 
face, consisting  of  the  fir.st  two  verses ;  the  conceptions 
in  which  are  as  grand  as  they  are  philosophically  true. 
God  is  all  in  all ;  the  solo  Author  of  being ;  the  One 
who  alone  both  is  and  works  by  His  own  power ;  and 
matter  is  created  by  Him,  and  subordinate  to  His  will. 
But  at  first  all  is  shapeless  and  void :  the  sole  moving 
thing  in  that  formless  abyss  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  present 
to  evoke  life  and  energy  ont  of  the  chaotic  mass.  And 
then  follow  six  scenes,  each  described  as  an  evening — a 
pei'iod  of  deepening  gloom — and  a  morning — a  period  of 
growing  light — and  the  two  forming  one  creative  day. 
What  vast  intervals  may  have  elapsed  between  each  of 
these  days  wo  know  net.  It  is  more  important  to  notice 
that  much,  necessarily,  is  metaphorical.  Wlien  God 
spake,  it  was  not  by  an  articulate  voice  ringing  through 
the  air,  but  as  he  speaks  now,  by  a  law  silently  impressed 
upon  the  material  universe.  Those  laws  are  eternal ; 
and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  command,  "  Let  there 
be  light,"  not  merely  does  the  sun  now  shine,  but 
numerous  other  changes  in  matter,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  chemical  affinities,  are  accompanied  by  the  emis- 
sion of  light  and  heat. 

The  creative  document  is  a  grand  and  glorious  intro- 
duction to  the  rest  of  Holy  Sci'ipturo ;  but  it  was  not 
intended  to  teach  geology  or  astronomy :  rightly  iinder- 
stood,  it  does  not  contradict  these  sciences,  but  its  real 
object  was  to  set  forth  two  main  truths — the  first,  that' 
aO  the  laws  and  workings  of  nature  are  the  workings  of 
God;  the  second,  that  of  all  this  working  man  is  the 
final  cause.  In  every  stage  of  creation  God  is  the  active 
principle  pervading  all ;  of  aU  that  is  done  man  is  the 
end,  and  the  earth  was  made  such  as  it  is  that  it  might 
be  a  fit  stage  for  human  acti\'ity.  Yet,  though  creation 
is  described  thus  partially,  as  the  adaptation  of  the  world 
simply  to  be  a  habitation  for  man,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  wondei-fid  real  agreement  with  our  advancing 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geology,  and  especially 
with  what  is  called  the  nebular  ?iypothesis  of  creation. 

At  first  there  is  a  shapeless  existence  of  matter,  which, 
as  it  consolidates,  is  pervaded  by  light.  Next  begins  the 
work  of  separation.   In  the  second  scene  the  globe  of  the 

1  Compare  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  he  Koc/is,  sect.  iv. 


earth  has  been  formed,  and  has  cooled  enough  for  the 
wateiy  vapours  to  condense  and  descend  as  rain  upon  its 
surface  ;  whUo  round  it  an  expanse,  as  the  woi'd  trans- 
lated "  fij-mament "  means  in  the  Hebrew — an  open  space 
— is  left ;  an  atmosphere  or  sky,  in  which  vapours  uucon- 
densed  can  float.  And  then  the  earth  begins  to  dry,  and 
partly  by  volcanic  action,  partly  by  rents  and  rifts  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  as  its  cooling  mass  contracted,  vast  re- 
ceptacles are  formed  for  the  waters,  and  dry  land  appears. 
This  land  gradually  is  covered  by  vegetation,  rising  at 
last  to  its  perfection  in  the  fruit-bearing  tree  ;  and  the 
seer  points  out  how,  from  the  first,  a  law  was  impressed 
on  all  vegetative  life  by  which  its  reproduction  was 
ensured. 

The  fourth  day  marks  a  period  of  repose.  The  scene 
set  forth  before  the  prophet's  eyes  was  the  green  earth, 
illumined  by  the  bright  shining  of  the  sun ;  while  the 
moon  and  the  stars  lit  up  the  evening  gloom.  The 
earth  is  no  longer  enveloped  by  clouds,  but  has  cooled 
enough  for  the  atmosphere  to  be  clear;  while  the 
exuberant  vegetation  of  the  third  period  has  absorbed 
the  carbonic  gases  noxious  to  animal  life. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation 
did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  atmosphere  was 
thus  cleai'ed.  Fish,  bu'ds  and  beasts  may  all  have  been 
created  before  the  highest  vegetable  forms  were  reached. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  creative  record  requiring  us  to 
reject  whatever  geologists  may  tell  us  on  this  subject. 
All  that  Moses  teaches  us  is  that  the  third  great  stage  in 
creation  was  the  clothing  of  the  earth,  as  it  cWed,  with 
vegetation.  The  interposition  of  the  fourth  day  loads 
us  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  long  period  between  the 
earliest  stages  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  life.  But  the 
special  work  of  the  third  day  did  not  end  upon  it.  It  is 
going  on  at  this  very  minute,  and  vegetation  is  stiU 
adapting  itself  to  the  changes  in  progress  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Let  a  land  be  drained,  and  a  higher  vege- 
tation will  immediately  take  the  place  of  the  endogenous 
plants  which  previously  flom'ished  there. 

The  last  two  stages  are  occupied  with  the  production 
of  the  various  forms  of  animal  life.  On  the  fifth  day 
we  have  all  animals  sprung  from  eggs,  and  of  these  the 
highest  form  is  reached  in  those  huge  saurians,  which 
form  the  glory  of  geological  museums.  In  our  version 
the  word  is  wrongly  translated  "  whales."  The  original 
word  really  includes  all  animals  of  the  serpent  and 
lizard  class,  and  is  specially  used  of  the  crocodile  (ren- 
dered "dragon"  in  Isa.  li.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  but  "whale" 
in  Ezek.  xxxii.  2).  Whales,  ■with  all  the  mammalia,  are 
reached  only  on  the  sixth  day;  and  the  perfection  of 
creation  is  represented  as  man;  and  to  man  lordship 
over  the  rest  is  therefore  given. 

But  with  this  the  narrative  is  not  content.  It  further 
connects  man  directly  with  God.  He  is  made  only 
after  divine  coimscl  has  been  taken ;  he  bears  the  effigy 
and  stamp  of  divinity  upon  him ;  and  the  seventh  day 
is  consecrated  for  him  as  a  day  of  rest,  because  he  is 
capable  of  communion  and  converse  vrHh  the  infinite 
God.  Such  is  the  record  of  creation  with  which  the 
Christian  Scriptures  begin. 
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The  second  document  commeuces  at  chap.  ii.  4,  and 
reaches  the  cud  of  chap.  iv.  It  is  called  tlie  "  generations 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  and  contains  a  record  of 
Adam's  creation,  of  his  original  state,  of  his  fall,  of 
the  promise  upon  which  all  revelation  turns,  and  of  the 
fii-st  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  in  the 
birth  of  Setli.  The  document  is  more  or  less  allegori- 
cal, and  as  such  is  referred  to  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  where  the  same  metaphor  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  with 
wliich  Scripture  begins,  is  agaurused  in  its  closing  words; 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  takes  the  place  of  tlie  Paradise  of 
Eden.  But  whUe  we  can  never  tell  how  much  is  .simple 
fact,  and  Iiow  much  allegory,  the  doctrines  of  this  sec- 
tion are  not  merely  most  clear,  but  are  the  framework 
of  the  whole  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Bible.  It  teaches  us 
of  man's  original  state  of  innoceucy,  of  woman  taken 
from  his  flank — "  rib  "  is  a  quaint  old  mistranslation — 
to  be  Ills  second  self,  the  author  first  of  his  ruin,  and 
then  of  his  recovery,  and  the  mother  of  the  aveng- 
ing Seed ;  of  his  peaceful  toil  in  Paradise,  of  his 
fall  wrought  by  the  machinations  of  an  enemy  from 
without,  and  of  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer.  Upon  the 
fall  follows  death  by  a  brother's  hand,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  mankind  into  the  children  of  God  and  the  race 
of  Cain,  who  are,  however,  described  as  foremost  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  famous,  if  we  may  judge  by 
theii-  names,  for  the  beauty  of  then-  women. 

It  is  in  this  record  that  we  first  find  that  remarkable 
use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity,  which  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  so  much  modern  criticism.  In  the  ac- 
count of  creation  the  Deitj  is  called  simply  God,  in 
Hebrew  Elohim.  Here  he  is  called  Jehovah  God, 
Jehovali  Elohim.  Now  the  name  Jehovah  was  the 
especial  title  of  the  Deity  in  his  covenant  relation  to 
the  Jews,  and  God  says  of  it  to  Moses,  that  he  was 
known  to  Aliraham  and  the  patriarchs  by  the  name  El- 
Shaddai,  God  Ahniglity,  "but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was 
I  not  known  to  them"  (Exod.  vi.  3).  But  tliis  cannot 
mean  that  the  name  itself  was  unknown  to  them  tiU  the 
time  of  Moses ;  for  besides  other  proper  names  Moses' 
own  mother  is  called  Jochebed  (Jehovali  s  glory) ;  and 
the  word  woidd  not  have  been  thus  shortened,  unless 
its. use  in  proper  names  had  become  common.  The 
meaning  must  rather  be  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
now  to  be  the  peculiar  title  of  the  Deity  in  his  relation 
to  the  Jews.  Still  from  the  first  there  was  something 
especially  sacred  about  it.  And  thus  it  is  used  very 
appropriately  in  this  second  record,  in  which  man  is 
introduced  to  us  in  covenant  with  God;  but  hence- 
forward both  names  occur  in  nearly  every  section 
of  Genesis,  though  Jehovah,  rendered  in  our  version 
"  LOJKD  "  in  capitals,  is  used  with  a  fuEer  meaning,  and 
is  never  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  but  members  of  the 
chosen  famdy. 

It  would  involve  too  large  a  space  to  enter  upon  the 
niunerous  other  questions  connected  with  this  section. 
Let  us  simply  mention  one  most  easy  to  ask,  most  diffi- 
cult to  answer :  Was  this  creation  of  man  the  same  as 
that  recorded  in  the  pre\'ious  section  ?  Were  Adam  and 
Eve  the  male  and  female  spoken  of  in  Gen.  i.  27  ?    The 


brevity  of  the  narrative,  and  its  e\-ideut  intention  to 
teach  us  spuitual  truths,  and  not  those  of  anthropology, 
render  aU  such  speculations  out  of  place.  Cain,  how- 
ever, speaks  as  if  tlio  children  of  Adam  were  not  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (chap.  iv.  14,  15,  17),  and 
there  is  often  in  the  Hebrew  a  contrast  between  the 
Adam,  the  name  given  to  Adam's  descendants,  and  men 
generally.  For  instance,  in  cliaii.  iv.  26  it  is  not  the 
family  of  Adam,  but  the  Enosh  who  begin  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jehovah .  But  passing  over  such  questions 
as  incapable  of  solution,  and  among  them  I  class  all 
discussions  about  the  geography  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  a  great  liishop  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Gregoiy 
Bar-Hebra3us,  mgeniously  explained  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  human  brain,  I  proceed  to  the  third  section,  "The 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam  "  (chap.  v. — vi.  8). 

This  section  is  the  gi-oundwork  of  aU  attempts  to 
frame  a  chi-onology  of  the  antediluvian  period,  but  is 
obviously  unfitted  for  this  pirrpose;  for  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  three  shapes,  of  which  the  Samaritan 
makes  the  space  from  Adam  to  the  flood  1307  years, 
the  Hebrew  test  in  its  present  form  1656,  and  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint  2262  years.  Wliich  of 
these  texts  is  of  primary  authority,  no  living  scholar 
would  venture  to  say.  The  object  of  the  section,  besides 
giving  us  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  is  to  introduce 
the  account  of  the  general  corruption  of  mankind  lead- 
ing on  to  the  flood.  As  regards  the  extreme  longevity 
of  the  patriarchs,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  account  is 
consistent  with  itself;  for  tliey  are  represented  as  not 
arriving  at  maturity  tiU  what  with  us  would  be  an 
advanced  age.  Noah  is  even  500  years  old  before  he 
has  a  son ;  Methuselah  and  Lamech  are  180;  Enoch,  the 
youngest  of  all,  is  65.  But  we  probably  have  a  compen- 
dium merely,  of  which  the  explanation,  is  now  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  loss  of  the  traditionary  knowledge 
once  handed  down  with  it.  Perhaps  each  patriarch 
at  first  had  his  own  "  generations,"  which  Moses  may 
have  omitted,  as  conducing  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
his  work.  That  something  of  this  sort  has  happened  is 
suggested  by  this  alone  being  called  a  "  book  " — a  word 
belonging  to  far  later  times.  I  wUl  only  further  notice 
that  the  120  years  mentioned  in  chap.  vi.  3,  do  not 
signify  the  shortened  space  now  allotted  to  human  life, 
but  the  respite  between  the  prediction  of  the  deluge  and 
its  fulfilment ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  are 
in  very  antiquated  Hebrew,  resembling  more  closely 
some  of  the  Phoenician  dialects. 

As  regards  the  intermarriages  which  caused  man's 
wide-spread  depravity,  the  Hebrew  gives  a  very  different 
idea  from  what  is  currently  supposed.  It  says,  "  It 
came  to  pass  when  the  Adam  began  to  multiply  upon 
the  face  of  the  ground,  and  daughters  wore  born  to 
them,  that  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  saw  the  daughters  of 
the  Adam."  "Elohim"  means  not  merely  God,  but 
mighty  men,  and  is  rendered  "judges"  in  Exod.  xxi.  6; 
xxii.  8.  These  "  sons  of  the  mighty  "  could  not  possibly  be 
the  descendants  of  Seth,  who  very  jiropcrly  would  marry 
daughters  of  the  Adam,  of  which  they  were  members 
themselves ;  but  whether  they  were  the  descendants  of 
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Cain,  who  possibly  on  liis  flight  from  home  had  for- 
feited the  Adamic  name,  and  who  certainly  were  the 
most  advanced  iu  civilisation  and  wealth,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell.  But  certainly  it  was  not  the  women,  but 
these  bold,  strong  men,  who  introduced  vice  and  de- 
pravity among  the  descendants  of  Seth.  The  fourth 
section,  "  The  generations  of  Noah,"  extending  from 
chap.  vi.  9  to  the  end  of  chap,  ii.,  gives  the  account  of 
the  flood,  for  which  the  previous  section  had  served  as 
an  introduction. 

The  general  truth  of  tliis  narrative  is  confii-med  not 
merely  by  the  universal  traditions  of  mankind,  but  by 
recent  discoveries,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  the  Chaldajan  account  of  the  deluge  lately  deciphered 
by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  from  terra-eotta  tablets  iu  the  British 
Museum,  brought  from  Nineveh.  But  besides  this  the 
internal  evidence  shows  that  wo  have  to  do  with  a 
document  which  has  presented  the  original  statements 
of  an  eye-witness.  It  would  need  the  intervention  of 
but  one  or  two  persons  to  convey  Shem's  account  of  the 
flood  to  Abraham,  in  whose  days  it  was  probably  com- 
mitted to  writing.  And  thus  in  chap.  vii.  19  we  may 
well  conclude  that  we  have  Shem's  own  words,  naiTating 
the  awful  sight  which  presented  itself  to  him  as  he 
gazed  from  the  ark,  the  waters  miglitily  prevailing 
everywhoi-o  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  every 
mountain  under  the  whole  sky  or  horizon  covered. 
Many  commentators  have  indeed  imagined  that  "the 
whole  heaven  "  is  to  be  taken  in  an  astronomical  sense, 
of  the  whole  atmosphere  enveloping  the  earth ;  but  this 
is  to  do  violence  to  the  language,  and  to  mistake  the 
whole  character  of  the  record.  It  is  a  veritable  history, 
carefully  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  family  of  Shem 
till  the  age  of  writing.  "  The  whole  heaven  " — i.e.  the 
whole  sky — means  just  what  it  would  in  our  mouths — 
the  whole  sky  as  far  as  we  could  see  it ;  and  when  we 
are  asked  whether  the  flood  covered  the  mountains  of 
Auvergue,  wo  have  yet  to  learn  that  France  came  within 
the  range  of  the  patriarch's  vision. 

So  iu  the  next  verse,  of  the  depth  of  the  waters,  how 
was  it  known  that  it  was  fifteen  cubits  ?  Not  by  magic, 
but  because  this  would  be  somewhat  more  than  the 
draught  of  a  vessel  so  enormous  as  the  ark ;  as  it 
grounded  nowhere,  but  moved  calmly  onwards  with  its 
living  freight,  it  is  plain  that  the  depth  of  the  waters 
must  have  been  greater  than  the  draught  of  the  ark,  and 
no  laud  was  in  sight  till  it  reached  the  mountains — i.e., 
the  chain  of  Ararat ;  and  there  it  grounded  immediately. 

But  how  was  this  vast  collection  of  animals  fed,  kept 
clean,  and  tended  during  their  long  stay  of  a  year  and 
ten  days  in  the  ark  ?  How  was  so  huge  a  vessel  biult  ? 
How  were  the  large  supplies  of  food  gathered  and 
stored  up?  Witli  what  limitations  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  command  to  receive  aU  clean  and  unclean 
animals  within  its  sanctuary  ?  A  fuller  narrative 
woidd  have  explained  all  these  difficulties ;  as  it  is,  we 
can  only  suggest  the  probability  that  Noah's  household 
helped  him  to  biuld  the  ark,  and  entered  it  with  him. 
This  would  be  iu  accordance  with  the  usual  manner  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  nor  does  the  passage  in  St.  Peter's  first 


epistle  (iii.  20)  militate  against  it.  For  these  eight  souls 
the  ark  was  built,  and  Noah's  household,  if  they  entered 
it,  did  so  simply  iu  his  right.  The  open  louvres  which 
ran  all  round  the  ark  (vi.  16)  would  suffice  for  light  and 
ventilation ;  Noah's  numerous  household  would  have 
enough  to  do  to  tend  and  feed  the  animals  on  board ; 
and  as  for  their  number,  the  laws  of  Biblical  language 
require  us  to  limit  it,  to  say  nothing  of  what  reverence 
for  the  Deity  obliges  us  to  believe,  viz.,  that  G^d  works 
nothing  unnecessarily.  Scripture  is  its  own  best  inter- 
preter, and  the  word  we  render  "  all "  does  not  mean 
in  Hebrew  as  much  as  our  word.  In  Exod.  ix.  6  we 
read  that  "all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died"  of  the  murrain. 
Yet  in  verse  9  they  appear  again,  and  in  verse  20  we 
find  the  Egyptians  still  generally  possessed  of  herds. 
In  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  wherever  anytliing 
happens  on  a  large  scale,  but  constantly  admits  of  very 
considerable  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  Hebrew  is  a  lan- 
guage poor  in  words,  and  the  words  themselves  are  very 
indefinite  in  their  signification. 

The  fifth  section  is  "  the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,"  extending  from  chajj.  x.  I  to  xi.  9.  It  is  the 
most  precious  relic  of  ancient  ethnography,  and  Grerman 
critics  Hke  Knobel  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  only 
trustworthy  document  relating  to  the  original  peopling 
of  the  earth.  It  ends  with  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
by  a  law  of  God  which  still  holds  good.  The  use  of  a 
common  Bible,  the  study  of  great  classical  writers  like 
Shakespeare,  these  and  the  like  things  keep  our  lan- 
guage now  free  from  great  change.  Remove  these 
influences,  and  prevent  people  from  travelling,  and  in 
ten  years  every  village  would  have  a  patois,  and  in  fifty 
years  a  distinct  language  of  its  own. 

The  sixth  section  is  called  "  The  generations  of  Shem." 
It  carries  the  genealogy  down  to  Terah.  His  genera- 
tions form  the  seventh  section,  extending  from  chap, 
xi.  27  to  chap.  xxv.  11.  The  principal  figure  is  now 
Abraham,  but  the  section  takes  its  name  from  Terah, 
by  the  same  rule  by  which  the  history  of  Joseph  is 
called  "  The  generations  of  Jacob." 

Starting  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  whole  family 
of  Terah  moves  northward ;  but  on  the  way  Harau, 
the  youngest  son,  dies,  and  Terah  wUl  go  no  farther, 
but  remains  at  the  place  where  the  body  was  buried. 
And  with  him  stays  Nahor ;  but  Abraham  and  Lot, 
Harau's  son,  in  time  pursue  their  jouraey.  Slowly, 
with  numerous  herds  and  dependents,  their  black  tents 
of  camel's  hair  move  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till,  probably  at  Carchemish,  the  wanderers 
are  able  to  ford  the  mighty  stream.  Henceforward 
Abraham  is  called  the  Hebreiv,  "  the  man  from  the  other 
side,"  for  it  was  rarely  that  that  barrier  was  crossed. 
His  route  now  lies  southward,  but  at  Damascus  he 
seems  to  have  long  halted,  charmed  with  tie  fertility  of 
the  place ;  at  all  events,  Josephus  describes  him,  from 
ancient  authorities,  as  ha'^'ing  come  with  an  army,  and 
reigned  there.  But  finally  God's  providence  urges  him 
on,  till  Palestine  is  reached,  and  he  settles  there,  first 
at  Sichem,  and  then  under  the  terebinths  at  Mamre. 
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Enrielieil  still  more  by  Ms  visit  to  Egypt,  where, 
however,  his  faith  failed  liim,  we  find  him  able  to  arm 
318  trained  servants,  and  risk  a  battle  with  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  confederate  kings  ;  and  on  his  retnm  he 
is  blessed  by  a  mysterious  priest-king,  who  is  the  typo 
of  our  Lord.  And  now  the  narrative  is  concerned  with 
the  trial  of  the  patriarch's  faith,  till  at  length  the  pro- 
mised child  is  vouchsafed ;  the  last  trial,  the  yielding 
again  to  God  of  his  dear  son,  undergone  ;  and  not  uutU 
Rebekali  is  installed  in  the  tent  of  Sarah,  does  he 
descend  into  his  grave. 

Tlie  eighth,  a  very  short  section,  gives  us  "  the  genera- 
tions of  Ishmael."  Then  f oUow  the  generations  of  Isaac, 
extending  from  chap.  xxv.  19  to  the  end  of  chap.  xxxv. 
In  chap,  xxxvi.  two  generations  of  Esau  are  given  ;  the 
first  in  vs.  1 — 8,  containing  his  personal  history  till  he 
settled  in  Mount  Seir,  because  Canaan  wa,s  not  large 
enough  to  contain  him  and  Jacob,  owing  to  their  great 
wealth ;  the  second  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  caiTying 
down  the  liistory  of  the  Edomites  till  the  times  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  (see  verse  31),  and  therefore  long 
after  Moses'  time. 

Now  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 
tliat  Ezra  may  have  completed  the  history  of  the  Edom- 
ites. Moses  apparently,  when  forming  these  dociunents 
into  a  whole,  added  many  remarks,  and  especially 
we  may  usually  refer  to  him  the  often  recurring 
phrase  "  imto  this  day,"  which  is  seldom  used  except  of 
events  long  anterior  to  Moses'  time.  In  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Bible  we  constantly  find  additions  of 
this  kind :  thus  it  adds  to  Josh.  xvi.  an  accoimt  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer  by  Pharaoh,  and 
liis  bestowal  of  their  territory  on  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  So  again  in  Josh.  xxiv.  30  it  adds 
that  the  flint  knives  with  which  the  Israelites  had  been 
circumcised  in  Gilgal  were  buried  with  Joshua  in  his 
tomb.  Such  instances  warn  us  of  the  probability  of 
many  similar  additions  to  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  is  really  surprising  is  that  it  is 
so  seldom  that  anything  occurs  of  which  the  most 
acute  critic  can  suggest  that  it  shows  traces  of  an  age 


later  than  that  of  Moses.  In  a  manusciipt  every 
transcriber  who  possesses  additional  knowledge  is 
tempted  to  add  it  to  the  record,  and  notes  in  the 
margin  are  sure  finally  to  bo  in.serted  in  the  text. 
Here,  too,  it  is  remarkable  that  two  genealogies  of 
Esau  come  together ;  and  if  the  later,  containing  the 
political  history  of  Edom,  wore  entirely  inserted  at  a 
later  period,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary 
in  it,  though  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case.  Later  prophets  might  reasonably  add  to  and 
perfect  records  given,  not  to  satisfy  our  historical 
curiosity,  but  to  show  us  the  chart  of  salvation.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  observe  how  the  histoiy,  both 
in  the  case  of  the  Caiuites,  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Esau, 
follows  the  rejected  race  for  a  short  period,  and 
then  reverts  to  the  main  line ;  so  as  to  give  without 
flaw  the  auccstjy  of  the  promised  Seed.  With  this 
great  purpose  of  Scripture  nothing  is  allowed  to 
interfere. 

The  last  section,  from  chap.  xxx\-ii.  2  to  the  end  of  cliap. 
1.,  is  called  "  the  generations  of  Jacob,"  and  ends  with 
that  patriarch's  burial.  Much  of  Jacob's  histoi-y  had 
Ixien  given  in  the  generations  of  Isaac ;  wliile  Joseph  is 
now  the  centre  of  interest.  But  Jacob  had  become  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  as  such  his  name  holds  the  fore- 
most place.  I  have  already  shown  how  fuU  this  section 
is  of  local  knowledge  and  colouring.  I  wiU  only  add 
that  it  is  the  last  of  the  "  Generations."  There  is  now 
a  gap  of  some  centuries  before  the  next  stage  in  the 
development  of  God's  great  plan  is  reached.  Planted 
by  the  fostering  hand  of  Joseph  in  a  very  laud  of 
plenty ;  separated  from  the  nations  of  Canaan  by  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai ;  kept  distinct  from  the  Egyptian-s 
by  differences  of  custom,  and  by  their  occupation  as 
shepherds,  the  Israelites  were  exactly  so  situated  as  best 
suited  their  growth  into  a  nation  uuliko  all  other  nations 
upon  earth ;  and  who,  after  ha-idng  sei-ved  for  a  great 
and  marvellous  puipose,  still  retain  their  intense 
nationality,  and  remain  like  a  strange  waif  of  ancient 
times  deeply  scarred  and  marked  with  the  undying 
traces  of  their  wonderful  history. 
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"  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God?  Whosoever,  therefore, 
will  be  the  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God. 

"  Or  think  ye  that  the  Saipiuve  speaketh  in  vain  /  Tlic  Spirit  that 
dweUs  in  its  is  jealously  desiring  us  fur  his  own,  and  gives  us  in  conso- 
qumce  greater  grace.  Therefore  [the  Scripture]  saith,  God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud,  hut  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." — Chap.  iv.  4—6. 

N  the  English  version,  verses  5  and  6  road 

as  follows :  "  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture 

saith  in  vain.  The  spirit  that  dwelletli  in  us 

lusteth   to   envy  ?     But  he   giveth   more 

grace."    This  statement  of  St.  James,  as  it  appeal's  in  the 


authorised  version,  is  almost  incapable  of  any  explana- 
tion. The  ingenuity  of  expositors  has  been  severely 
taxed  to  find  where  the  Scripture  siiys,  "  The  spii-it  that 
dwelletli  in  us  lusteth  to  envy."  Various  references, 
aU  more  or  less  unlikely,  have  been  suggested — Genesis, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Song  of 
Solomon.  It  has  even  teen  suggested  that  the  Scriptm-e 
refeiTed  to  was  the  New  Testament,  and  passages  in  St. 
Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus,  and  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  have  been  twisted  into  something 
like  resemblance  of  thought  to  the  words  of  St.  James. 
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Other  commentators,  despairing  of  finding  any  probable 
citation  in  either   the    Old   or  New  Testament,   have 
fancied   the    quotation    was  taken  from   that    strange 
Nazarene  compilation,  the    Testament  of   the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  or  even  from  a  lost  hoolc  of  some  prophet. 
The  passage,  however,  will  bear  the  translation  given 
above,  and  which  in  the  maiu   is  adopted  by   Meyer 
(Hnther)    and   De  Wette   (Briickner),   and  partly   by 
Alford.     It  will  be  seen  how  with  tliis  new  rendering 
the  various  difficulties  are  capable  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able explanation,  and   how  easily  and  powerfidly  the 
reasoning  of  the  Apostle  flows  on.     It  must,  however, 
be  bomo  in  mind  that  St.  James  is  addressing  Jewish 
Christians ;  that  his  mind  is  steeped  iu  what  may  te 
termed  Old  Testament  thought  and  imagery;  that  Old 
Testament  language  and  Old  Testament  memories  alone 
could  find  those  stubborn  children  of  the  old  covenant 
to  whom  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  specially  sent. 
Now   the    4th   verse    is   a    passionate   and   indignant 
appeal  to  those  who  had  forsaken  their  first  love,  and 
had  kept  not  the  covenant  of  their  God ;  who  had  gone 
astray  after  the  world  and  the  pleasant  things  of  the 
world — such  as  power,  riches,   iileasure.      St.  James's 
words  seem  an  echo  of  prophetic  warnings  like  those 
of  Hosea.  or   of  solemn   words  like   those  of   Moses  : 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thiue  heart., 
and  with  all  thy  sold"  (Deut.   vi.  5).     To  paraphrase 
slightly  tlie  Apostle's  argument,  after  conchuliug  that 
the  world's  friend  is  God's  enemy,  St.  James,  in  verse  5, 
asks  the  Hebrew  Christians  he  is  adcbessing,  whether 
they  think  the  Scripture  speaks  to  no  purpose  ?     What 
silent,  sorrowful  answer  must  the  Jews  he  was  writing 
to  have  given,  when  they  looked  back  over  the  history 
of  Israel !     Then  the  Apostle  proceeds  :  The  Spirit  of 
God  which  dwells  in  man  jealously  desires  us  for  his 
own.  and  will  suffer  no  divided  affection  or  allegiance ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  His  jealous  love  for  us  gives 
us  more  abundant  measirre  of  grace  than  He  otherwise 
woidd  have  done ;  and  this  is  the  reason  t'ne  Scripture 
says  in  Prov.  iii.  34,  "  God  resisteth  the   proud,   but 
giveth  gi-ace  unto  the  humble  "  (the  quotation  is  verbatim 
from  the   Septuagint) ;  the  proud  are  those  referred  to 
above  (verse  41,  the  men  who  desire  the  friendship  of 
the  world.     The  Spirit  that  dwells  in  us  (verso  5)  is, 
-without  doubt,  not  the  human  spirit,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God,  whom   Grod  has  caused  to  take  up  His  dwelling 
in  us.     It  is  right  to  mention  that   another  translation 
has  been  suggested  for  part  of  the  difficult  passage  iu 
the  5th  verse,  the  punctuation,  however,  remaining  the 
same.      After   the   question,    "  Or  think  ye  that   the 
Scripture  spcaketh  iu  vaiu  ?  "  the  new  sentence  should, 
oh  this  view,  run  as  follows  :  "  [God]  jealously  desires 
for  his  own  the   spirit  that  dwells   in   us."     Here,  of 
course,  the  meaning  of  "  spirit  "  is  the  human  s^nrit  in 
its  natm-al  condition.   This  rendering  also  gives  an  ad- 
mirable sense,  and  the  passage  flows  on  easily ;  only  hei'e 
the  word  "  God  "  must  be  supplied,  as  the  One  jealoy.sly 
desiriug  for  His  own  the  human  spirit.     On  the  whole, 
the  first  translation  we    have   given  above,  and   dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  is  the  easier  and  more  ob-s-ious. 


"  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  just ;  and  lie  dotli  not 
resist  you." — Chap.  v.  6. 

Wlio  is   this   "just"  here  spoken  of  as  condemned 
and  murdered  ?     This  slaying  the  just  is  the  third  and 
crowning  siu  of  the  rich  men  denoivnced  in  so  terrible 
a  manner  by  St.  James.     Before  answeiing  the  question 
respecting  the  allusion  to  the  "  just,"  wo  must  see  to 
whom  the  whole  passage,  which  is  closed  by  the  words 
of  verse  6,  is  addressed.    The  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  evi- 
dently wi'itten  to  Hebrew  Christians  generally,  including 
those  believing  Jews  dwelling  more  especially  under  his 
government  and  superintendence  at  Jerusalem.     These 
he  lovingly  addresses  as  "  brethren,"  using  the  term  in 
this  short  Epistle  some  fifteen  times.     But  in  the  stem 
denunciation  before  us,  which  begins  chap.  iv.  13,  and 
ends  with  the  verse  we  are  now  considering,  the  rich 
men,  the    traders   planning   for   their    to-morrow,  are 
denounced  not  as  "  brethren  "  in  any  sense  nor  in  any 
way  belonging  to  the  Christian  community.     StOl  that 
they  are  Jews  is  plain  from  an  expression  used  in  chap. 
iv.  15  :"  If  the  Lord  will" — such  words  would  never 
have  been  spoken   to   a   heathen — and  also   from  the 
reference  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (Sabaoth),  so  familiar  a 
title  to  the  Hebrew,  but  meaningless  to  a  heathen.    We 
cenclude,  then,  that   the  whole  denunciatoiy  passage, 
chap.  iv.  13 — \.  6,  written  in  a  prophetic  strain,  was  ad- 
dressed to  wealthy  imbelieving  Jews.     It  was  inserted 
in  the  Epistle,  partly   no   doubt   that  the   persecuted 
saints,  in  full  view  of  the  terrible   miseiy  shortly  to 
come  on  their  persecuting  enemies,  might  take  comfort 
and  endure  their  present  suffeiTugs  and  wrongs  with 
brave  patience ;  but  it  was   principally  intended  as  a 
pas.sionate  and   earnest    call    to    repentance   to  those 
proud  and  haughty  Pharisee  leaders  who  had  slain  the 
Lord,  and  who  James  too  plainly  saw  would  one  day 
murder  him.     Such  an  appeal,  coming  a&  it  did  from 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  eoidd  not  fail  to  have  its 
due  weight,  even  with  the  unbelienng  Jews ;  for  we  are 
told  this  apostle  was  so  reverenced  for  his  righteousness, 
for  his  stern,  austere,  self-denying  Ufe,  by  all   sects. 
Christian  and  Jewish,  that  even  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Jews  considered  his  martyrdom  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Eusebius,  H.  E.,  ii.  23).     It 
was  probably  the  crowniug  sin. 

This  solemn  appeal  to  these  persecuting  and  imcon- 
verted  Jews  begins  with  an  abrupt  ejacidatjou  to 
enforce  attention,  "  Go  to  now  "  (S76  vOi/).  It  reminds 
lis  of  Isa.  i.  18,  "  Come  now,  and  let  ns  reason 
together,  saith  the  Lord"  (XJ^J^,  SeCre  iiikeyxdanev, 
LXX.I,  and  proceeds  to  rebiio  their  impious  con- 
fidence m  their  worldly  plans  for  the  future.  And 
then  (in  chap.  v.  1)  he  breaks  out  again  with  his  shaii), 
stem  "  Go  to  now,  weep  and  howl,  ye  rich  men,  for 
the  miseries  which  shall  come  on  you,"  instead  of  the 
pro.sperity  and  impunity  in  ^Tong-doiug  you  reckon  on ; 
and  looking  foi-ward  to  the  impending  destruction  and 
ruin  coming  on  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  race,  he 
goes  on  with  a  fierce  torrent  of  prophetic  denunciation  •. 
I  see  your  riches  already  corrupted,  your  garments 
moth-eaten,  your  gold  and  your  silver  cankered ;  and 
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then  pausing  in  his  terrible  prophecy,  tells  them  of  the 
three  special  sins  which  have  called  clown  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Lord  on  their  guilty  city  and  doomed 
race : — 1st.  Their  injustice  and  rapacity  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  jjoor  and  helpless.  2ud.  The  luxurious, 
pleasure-loving,  wanton  lives  they  have  been  leading. 
3rd.  The  condemnation  and  murder  of  the  "just." 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  question — Who  is  the 
"  just,"  whose  murder  is  reckoned  the  erownuig  sin 
of  city  and  peojjle  ?  In  St.  James's  mind  the  "  just " 
represented  that  long  line  of  holy  men  and  prophets 
slain  by  the  people  of  Israel.  '•  Which  of  the  prophets 
liave  not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  and  they  have  slain 
them  wliich  showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  Just 
One,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and 
murderers  "  (St.  Stephen's  .speech,  Acts  vii.  52).  But 
more  distinctly  even  than  to  these  St.  James  refers 
to  that  "holy  one"  aud  "just"  whom  they  denied, 
that  "Prince  of  Life"  whom  they  killed  (compare 
St.  Peter's  words  in  Acts  iii.  14,  15).  He  thought, 
too,  of  such  men  as  Stephen,  the  first  Chi-istian  martyi- 
(Acts  vii.  59,  60),  and  "  James,  the  brother  of  John  " 
(Acts  xii.  2),  who  all  died  unresisting  and  praying  for 
their  murderers ;  and,  lastly,  as  CEcumeuius  beautifully 
remarks,  he  hinted  (uirep(|>aiVei)  at  his  own  death  and 
passion. 

The  martyrdom  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  as 
told  by  Hegesippus  (Eusebius,  H.  E.,  ii.  25),  strangely 
agrees — even  to  the  name  of  the  "just,"  by  which 
appellation  the  Apostle  seems  generally  to  have  been 


known  among  the  Jews — with  the  picture  of  the  slain, 
imresisting  righteous  man  with  which  the  Apostle  closes 
his  fei-vid  denunciation.  At  the  time  of  the  Passover 
feast  of  the  year  69,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  besought 
him  to  imdeceive  the  people,  who,  they  said,  were  iu 
error,  following  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  and  for  that 
purpoee  set  him  on  a  pediment  of  the  Temple  (to 
address  the  multitude) ;  but  James,  the  Iiistory  goes  on 
to  say,  disappointed  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  by  bearing 
witness  for,  instead  of  against  Jesus,  who,  he  said, 
"  was  sitting  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  great 
power  "  (^K  Selii;/  rrjs  ixiyi^t)!  Svi/ififu!).  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  said,  "  We  have  done  wrong  in  procuring 
such  a  testimony  to  Jesus.  Let  us  go  up  and  throw 
him  down."  They  presently  went  up  and  cast  him 
down.  As  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall  they  said,  "  Let 
us  stone  James  '  the  just.'  "  But  he,  turning  himself, 
kneeled  down,  saying,  "  I  entreat  thee,  O  Lord  God  the 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;" 
and  as  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
sons  of  Rechab,  said,  "  Cease,  what  do  ye  ?  the  Just  is 
praying  for  you."  And  one  of  them,  a  fuller,  took  a  club 
with  winch  he  used  to  beat  out  clothes,  and  struck  him 
on  the  head.  Thus  he  suffered  martyTdom.  Here  we 
have  "  standing  before  us  the  slain  aud  imresisting 
righteous  man ;  when,  lo !  the  curtain  falls.  Be  patient, 
brethren,  wait "  (Herder,  cjuotcd  by  Wiesinger  and 
Alford).  In  the  following  year  the  Roman  armies  took 
and  utterly  destroyed  Jerusalem,  obliterating  subse- 
quently even  its  name.' 
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'EAVING  the  Felicia;,  or  Cut  tribe,  we  wiU 
next  come  to  the  Canidce,  a  family  repre- 
sented in  the  Bible  by  dogs,  hyenas, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals.  The  dog,  as  is 
well  known,  always  has  had,  and  up  to  this 
time  stiU  has,  a  bad  reputation  in  Palestine.  The  Scrip- 
tural references  to  the  dog  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
not  one  is  the  animal  spoken  of  without  some  degree  of 
aversion.  Tlie  Hebrew  name  is  keleh,  with  which  the 
modem  Arabic  Icelb  is  identical.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  the  word  heleb  is  onomatopoetic,  akin  to 
our  word  "  to  yelp,"  but  the  term  is  evidently  derived 
from  a  Semitic  root,  meaning  "  to  be  furious,"  "  to  lay 
hold  with  violence."  Hence  in  the  Semitic  mind  the  idea 
of  the  dog  as  a  fmious  attacking  beast  was  implied  by 
his  very  name.  Similarly  the  Arabic  Icelb  is  used  for  a 
lion  as  well  as  a  dog.  Thus  the  animiil  which,  amongst 
the  ancient  Egyjitians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  most  other 
nations,  has  been  treated  as  a  faithful  friend  aud  com- 
panion to  man,  was  by  the  ancient  Jews  regarded  as 
merely  a  wild,  greedy  animal,  running  about  wherever 
he  would,  without  a  master,  and  eating  even  himian 
corpses.     "  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 


!  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood"  (1  Kings  xxi.  19). 
"The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  waU  of  Jezreel. 
Him  that  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat " 
(vs.  23,  24).  This  is  also  their  present  character.  We 
wiU  give  it  in  Dr.  Tristram's  own  words:  "Every 
Oriental  city  and  \Tllage  abounds  with  troops  of  hungry 
and  half-savage  dogs,  which  own  allegiance  rather  to 
the  place  than  to  persons,  and  which  wander  about 
the  streets  and  fields,  howliog  dismally  at  night,  and 
devouring  even  the  dead  bodies  of  men  when  they 
can  reach  them."  To  this  the  Psalmist  alludes  in 
graphic  language:  "At  evening  let  tliem  return;  and 
let  them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog.  and  go  round  about 
the  city.  Let  them  wander  up  aud  down  for  meat, 
and  grudge  (grumble)  if  they  be  not  satisfied  "  (I>s.  lis. 

1  The  passiige  from  which  the  above  account   of  the  martyr- 
I  dom  of  James  the  Just  has  heen  drawn  has  heeu  the  sulrject  of 
i  much  discussion.     Eusebius  quotes  it,  without  comment,  from 
Hegesippus,   au   ecclesiastical   historian   of   about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  but  of   whose  writings   only   the   few  frag- 
ments .quoted  by  Eusebius  remain  to  us.     Tillcmont  defends  it 
zealously.     Heiueke  (the  recent  editor  of  Eusebius)  discovers  in 
it  vestiges  of  truth.     Alford  and  Milman  both  reject  many  of  the 
I  details  as  questionable.     Wordsworth  quotes  it  at  length,  with- 
out hesitation.     Schaff  sees  no  reason  for  questioning  the  sub- 
stance of  Hegesippus's  narrative. 
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14, 15).  Hence  the  dog  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  furious 
enemies.  "  Por  dogs  have  compassed  me :  the  assembly 
of  the  wicked  have  inclosed  me  "  (Ps.  xxii.  16).  "The 
Philistine  said  unto  David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou 
comost  to  me  ■with  staves  ?  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.)  "  Then 
Abner  was  wroth  for  the  words 
of  Ishbosheth,  and  said.  Am 
I  a  dog's  head  ....  that 
tliou  chargest  me  to-day  with  a 
faidt  concerning  this  woman  ?  " 
{i  Sam.  iii.  8.)  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
ever  employed  the  dog  as  a 
watch-dog  to  guard  the  house. 
Tlie  passage  in  Isa.  Ivi.  10 
which  has  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  idea — "  His  watch- 
men are  blind :  they  are  all 
ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark; 
sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber" — clearly  from 
the  context  refers  to  dogs  that  guarded,  or  rather  in 
this  instance  neglected  to  guard,  the  flocks.  "  All  ye 
beasts  of  the  field,  come  to  devour,  yea,  all  ye  beasts  in 
the  forest ; "  "  Tea,  they  are  greedy  dogs  which  can 
never  h.ave  enough,  and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot 
understand  "  (vs.  9,  11).  To  watch  the  flocks,  and  to 
protect  them  against  wild  auim.als.  was  the  essential 
and  only  duty  of  the  dogs  of  Palestine  in  Biblical 
times ;  see  Job  xxx. 
1 :  "  But  now  they 
that  are  younger  than 
I  have  me  in  deri- 
sion, whose  fatliers  I 
woidd  have  disdained 
to  have  set  with  the 
dogs  of  my  flock." 
But  no  doubt  they 
were  then,  as  they 
are  now,  very  useful 
in  towns  and  villages 
as  common  scaven- 
gers, eating  offal  an(I 
dead  carcases,  which, 
if  left,  would  pro- 
bably produce  pesti- 
lence. It  is  veiy 
curious  to  observe 
that  although  the 
Jews  must  have  been 

acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  dog  for  hunting  pur- 
poses when  tliey  were  in  Egypt,  and  could  not,  one 
would  suppose,  be  iguorant  of  the  hunting  dogs  of 
their  -neighbours,  the  Assyrians,  considerably  later  on 
in  their  liistory,  the  Jews  never  cared  about  hunting, 
and  never  employed  the  dog  for  that  purpose.  The 
Egyptians  were  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  had  several 
breeds  of  dogs,  as  the  figures  on  the  monuments  testify; 
some,  Sir  G.  Wilkinso.-'.  tells  us,  were  solely  used  for 
the  chase,  "  othere  admitto:!  into  the  parlour  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  \heir  w.alks;  and  some,  as  at  the 
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present  day,  selected  for  their  peculiar  ugliness.  All 
were  looked  upon  with  veneration,  and  the  death  of  a 
dog  was  not  only  lamented  as  a  misfortune,  but  was 
mourned  by  every  member  of  the  house  in  which  it 
occurred.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort  of 
fox-dog,  and  a  hound ;  they  hatl 
also  a  short-legged  dog,  not  un- 
like our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
great  favourite  in  the  house, 
especially,  it  appears,  in  the 
time  of  Osirtasen ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  as  in  later  days,  the 
choice  of  a  monarch  led  the 
taste  or  fashion  of  the  time  to 
fix  upon  a  particular  breed." 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  found  several 
mummies  of  this  fox-dog  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  he  thinks 
that  it  was  the  parent  stock  of  the  modern  red  wild 
dog  of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo  and  other 
to^vns  of  the  Lower  Coimtry. 

The  Assyrians  also  were  devoted  to  the  chase,  and 
the  representations  of  hunting  scenes  to  be  seen  in 
the  Britisli  Museum  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  executed  with  spirit  and  effect.  Lion  hunting 
Avith  dogs  was  a  favourite  sport ;  the  chase  of  the  rim, 
or  wild  ox,  was  much  followed  ;  and  for  both  purposes  a 
large  and  powerful  dog  was  necessary ;  the  figures  on 

the  monuments  re- 
present a  largo  kind 
of  mastiff.  Asshur- 
bani-pal  (Sardana- 
palus),  the  sou  of 
Esarhaddon  (whose 
liistoi-y  has  recently 
been  translated  from 
the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum),  appears  to 
have  been  a  mighty 
hunter.  A  number 
of  his  hounds,  mo- 
delled in  clay,  were 
found  at  Kouyunjik, 
one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal moimds  of  tho 
ancient  Nineveh, 
whereon  in  former 
times  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  AssjTian  kings 
once  stood,  and  from  whence  a  great  muiiber  of  marble 
slabs  have  been  procured  by  Mr.  Layard.  On  each  of 
these  models  the  name  of  the  dog  is  inscribed. 

Of  the  dogs  now  foimd  in  Palestine,  Dr.  Tristram 
says  there  are  three  distinct  breeds.  Fii'st,  there  is  the 
familiar  pariah  dog  of  the  towns  and  \-illages;  secondly, 
the  Syrian  sheep-dog,  resembling  our  colly,  or  Scotch 
sheep-dog,  but  larger — "It  is  bold,  uitelligent,  and 
faithful,  !ind  will  rush  on  the  wolf,  even  to  its  own 
destruction,  sooner  than  desert  the  flock ;"  and  thirdly. 
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there  is  the  Persian  greyhound,  "  much  prized  by 
the  Bedouin  sheikhs,  and  used  for  the  chase  of  the 
gazelle.  With  its  long  shape  and  the  long  silky  hair 
of  its  cars  and  tail,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 


wolves  were  more  abundant  in  Palestine  formerly,  they 
are  not  uncommon  now.  and  may  occasionally  be  seen 
in  evei-y  part  of  the  country.  Fi'equent  aUusion  to  this 
pest  of  the  shepherd  is  made  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
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DOGS.       (fKOM    a    slab    in   the    BRITISH    MUSEUM.) 


its  kind."  The  dogs  in  the  East,  we  are  told,  keep  up 
an  incessant  howling  and  barking  in  the  night,  but  like 
the  jackal,  they  are  generally  afraid  of  man.  Babies, 
or  canine  madness,  is  an  unknown  disease  among  them. 


Prom  the  consideration  of  the  dog,  the  transition  to 
his  relative  and  enemy,  the  wolf,  is  natural.    Although 


Testament.  Its  ferocity  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xlix.  27 : 
"  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf  :  hi  the  moniuig  he 
shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the 
spoU."  This  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  bold  and 
warhke  character  of  that  tribe.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
corrupt  princes  of  Jerusalem  in  these  words  :  "  Her 
princes  ia  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves  ravening 
the  prey,  to  shed  blood,  and  to  destroy  soids,  to  get 
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dishonest  gain  "  (Ezek.  xxii.  27).  The  allusions  to  the 
woK  attacking  sheep  and  lambs  are  numerous  (see 
John  X.  12 ;  Matt.  x.  16 ;  Ltrke  x.  3).  Its  habit  of  seek- 
ing its  prey  in  the  evening  is  referred  to  in  Habakkuk 
(i.  8),  where  the  Chaldean  horses  are  said  to  be  "more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves."  Compare  also  Zeph. 
iii.  3  :  "  Her  judges  are  evening  wolves  :  they,  gnaw  not 
the  bones  till  the  morrow."  We  may  notice  a  curious 
mistranslation  here ;  instead  of  "  they  gnaw  not  the 
bones  tOl  the  morrow,"  the  Hebrew  words  should  be 
rendered  "  they  leave  not  the  Ijones  to  gnaw  in  the 
morning."  They  are  so  greedy  and  insatiable  that  they 
let  nothing  remain.  The  Septuagint  and  Vidgato  ver- 
sions give  the  meaning  correctly.  The  evening  wolf 
of  Jeremiah  (v.  6) — "  A  wolf  of  the  evenings  {zeeh 
ardboth)  shall  spoil  them  " — ought  clearly  to  be  ren- 
dered "  a  woLE  of  the  deserts,"  as  the  parallelism  of  the 
verse  shows  :  "  A  lion  from  the  forest,  and  a  wolf  from 
the  plains."  Besides,  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  evenmg  " 
has  no  such  plural  as  ardboth.  The  wolf  of  Palestine 
is  the  same  species  as  the  common  wolf  of  Europe 
(Canis  liqms).  though  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  it, 
and  Dr.  Tristram  thinks  it  is  a  larger  and  stronger 
animal ;  it  is  certainly  a  dreadful  pest  to  the  shepherds, 
for  it  is  so  excessively  crafty,  hiding  itself  somewhere 
near  the  folds  tiU  dark,  that  it  often  manages  to  run 
off  with  its  victim  unobserved  by  the  dogs.  The  shep- 
herds are  therefore  constantly  iu  the  habit  of  firing  off 
their  guns  in  the  night,  to  frighten  away  any  would-be 
hungry  invader.  "A  single  wolf  is  far  more  destructive 
than  a  whole  pack  of  jackals,  who  always  betray  their 
presence,  and  who  can  only  carry  off  any  siUy  straggler." 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Tristram,  having  wandered  alone 
three  or  four  mOes  from  the  tents,  noticed  a  large  tawny 
woK  following  liim,  about  200  yards  behind  him.  The 
wolf  kept  this  distance ;  when  Dr.  Tristram  approached 
nearer,  tlie  wolf  drew  back,  and  in  vain  he  endeavoured 
to  close  with  him.  "The  woK's  evident  intention 
was  to  keep  me  in  sight  until  evening,  when  he  honied 
to  steal  upon  me  in  the  darkness  impereeived.  He 
never  uttered  a  sound  of  any  kind,  and  walked  as  if 
quite  unconscious  of  my  presence.  When  it  was  nearly 
dark  I  found  bim  rapidly  closing  upon  me,  and  think- 
ing him  within  shot,  I  halted,  when  ho,  toe,  stood,  look- 
ing at  me.  I  drew  my  charge,  slipped  down  a  ball,  and 
took  deliberate  aim  without  his  moTOig ;  the  buUct 
struck  a  rock  between  his  legs,  and  then  he  turned  and 
trotted  very  quietly  away."  Dr.  Tristram's  party  found 
wolves  in  the  hiU-country  of  Benjamin,  about  Bethel 
and  Gibeah,  also  in  the  forests  of  Bashan  and  GOead, 
iu  the  ravines  of  Galilee  and  Lebanon,  and  in  the  mari- 
time iilains.  Although  Dr.  Tristram  again  and  again 
put  up  a  Syrian  wolf  and  fired,  the  shot  was  never 
attended  with  success ;  a  specimen  for  the  museum 
is  still  a  desideratum.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  wolf 
is  %e3),  which  appears  to  come  from  a  root  meaning  to 
))e  of  a  tawny  or  golden  colour;  the  Arabic  name, 
dih,  though  in  sound  apparently  akin  to  the  Hebrew, 
is  connected  with  a  root  meaning  to  "  terrify,"  in 
allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  aLarm  the  wolf  always  causes 


to  the  flock.  The  coipnion  European  wolf  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  ;  it  was 
within  historic  times  an  inhabitant  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  in  some  thickly-wooded 
districts  these  animals  abounded  to  such  an  extent,  that 
iu  the  reign  of  Athelstane  (A.D.  925)  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  build  a  retreat  at  Plixton,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
save  travellers  from  being  kUlcd  and  devoiu-ed  by  these 
fierce  marauders.  Edgar,  the  succeeding  king,  applied 
himself  ^^gorously  to  then-  extirpation ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Welsh  being  liberated  from  the  payment  of  the  tax 
of  gold  and  silver,  on  condition  of  their  paying  an 
annual  tribute  of  300  wolves'  heads,  is  well  known ;  but 
the  wolf  was  only  gradually  extirpated.  Edward  I. 
issued  a  mandamus  to  all  bailiffs  to  give  theii'  assistance 
to  his  faithful  and  beloved  Peter  Corbet,  whom  the  king 
had  enjoined  to  kiQ  wolves,  "lupos,  cum  hominibus, 
canibus  et  ingeniis  suis  modis  omnibus  quibus  viderit 
expedire,"  iu  all  parks  and  woods  in  the  counties  of 
Salop,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford.  As  late 
as  1577  the  flocks  in  Scotland  suffered  from  wolves,  and. 
in  Ireland  they  appear  to  have  lingered  as  late  as  the 
year  1710.  Wolvesey,  a  little  island  near  Winchester, 
is  evidently  Wolf's  ey,  or  island ;  it  is  the  place  where 
the  Welsh  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  was  paid.  Wolver- 
ton  iu  Herefordshire,  and  Wolverton  in  Buckingham- 
shire, probably  derive  their  names  from  these  animals, 
but  one  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  because  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  often  used  the  name  of  the  wolf  for  a  jjersonal 
appellation;  Wolverhampton,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
take  its  name  from  Widfrana,  King  Edgar's  sister,  who, 
in  996,  founded  a  monastery  there.  The  town  was  fii-st 
called  Wulfrana  Hampton  (Home  Town),  then  corrupted 
to  Wolverhampton. 

JACKAL. 

There  is  no  mention  in  our  English  Bible  of  the 
jackal,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebi-ew 
word  shtVal,  always  tranislated  "  fox,"  in  most  instances 
denotes  the  jackal.  Not  only  does  the  context  in 
most  of  the  passages  agree  only  with  the  latter  animal, 
but  its  name  in  the  cognate  languages,  as  in  the  Arabic 
jalcal,  the  PerSian  shagal,  clearly  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  word,  proves  the  same  thing.  Nevertheless 
there  are  two  Hebrew  words  wldcli  almost  certainly 
denote  jackals — tyyirn  and  tann'im  ;  the  former  word 
is  translated  in  our  Bible  "  wild  beasts  of  the  island," 
and  occurs  in  Isa.  xiii.  22  :  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  (iyyim)  shall  cry  in  theh"  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  (tannim)  in  their  pleasant  palaces ;  "  iu  chap, 
xxxiv.  14 :  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  (tsiyyim) 
shall  also  meet  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island ;  "  and 
in  Jer.  1.  39  :  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  islands,  shall  dwell  there."  The 
Hebrew  word  iyyhn,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plural, 
and  which  our  translators  considered  had  some  refer- 
ence to  islands,  denotes  howliny  animals ;  and  no  term 
can  better  express  the  character  of  jackals,  which  keep 
up  all  through  the  night  a  dismal  howling  and  wailing. 
The  Arabic  ihn  uwi,  "  sons  of  howling,"  is  one  of  the 
names  for  jackals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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Hebrew  word  denotes  the  same  animals.  The  word 
tannim  also  evidently  means  jackals,  and  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Bible ;  sometimes  as  a  parallel  with  vjyhn, 
as  in  the  passage  quoted  above  :  "  Howling  wild  beasts 
shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  even  wailing  wild 
beasts  in  their  pleasant  palaces."  The  word  occurs 
thirteen  times  in  the  Bible,  and  is  always  translated 
"dragons"  in  our  version.  "I  am  a  brother  to  dragons, 
and  a  companion  to  ostriches' "  (Job  xxx.  29) ;  "  I  will 
make  a  waUing  like  the  dragons  "  (Micah  i.  8) ;  "  Jeru- 
salem heaps,  and  a  den  of  di-agons"  (Jer.  is.  11); 
"  Desolate,  and  a  den  of  dragons  "  (Jer.  x.  22) ;  "  And 
the  wild  asses  did  stand  in  the  liigh  places ;  they  snuffed 
up  the  wind  like  di'agous  "  (Jer.  xiv.  6).  The  passage  in 
Lamentations  (iv.  3),  "  Even  the  sea  monsters  {tannirn) 
draw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck  to  their  young  ones  : 
the  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the 
ostriches  in  the  wilderness,"  cleai-ly  points  to  jackals. 
In  all  the  Biblical  allusions  the  tannim  are  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  desolate  places,  ostriches,  and  wild 
beasts.  Tho  word  is  derived  from  tanan,  "  to  howl," 
and  is  synonymous  with  the  pre'i'ious  word,  iyybn.  The 
Arabic  tainan  ("howler")  is  applied  to  a  woH.  Jackals 
always  roam  in  companies,  and  this  fact  woidd  in  some 
degree  explain  how  it  is  that  in  Hebi-ew  there  is  no  sin- 
giUar  noun  either  for  iyyim  or  tannim.  A  very  similar 
word,  tannin  in  the  singular  number,  with  tho  plural 
tanninhn,  occurs  several  times  in  tho  Old  Testament. 


It  is  variously  translated  "whale,"  "serpent,"  "dragon." 
See  more  under  the  article  on  "  Serpent."  In  a  few 
instances  the  word  tannin  occurs  in  the  form  of  tannim, 
as  in  Ezek.  xxix.3;  xxxii.  2,  where  it  is  eiddentsome  ser- 
pent or  sea  creature,  and  not  jackals,  is  intended.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  distinction  between  the 
singular  foinn  of  tannin  and  the  plural  form  of  tannim. 

The  jackal  {Canis  aureus)  is  very  common  now,  as  in 
Biblical  times,  in  the  Holy  Laud.  Wherever  the  tra- 
veller bivouacs,  the  loud,  waUiug,  melancholy  cries  of 
tho  jackal  are  heard.  "About  the  ruins  of  Baalbec," 
writes  Dr.  Tiiatram,  "the  packs  of  jackals  secrete  them- 
selves by  hundreds.  There  their  sudden  howl  would 
break  the  dead  stUlness  of  the  night  as  we  lay  under 
those  towering  columns,  and,  caught  up  from  pack 
to  pack,  was  echoed  back  from  tho  cavernous  temples 
below,  till  the  an*  seemed  fillod  a.s  if  with  the  wailing  of 
a  thousand  infants,  and  the  words  of  the  prophet  were 
brought  vividly  home  :  '  The  jackals  shall  cry  in  their 
desolate  houses,  even  howlers  in  their  pleasant  palaces.' " 
The  same  traveller  also  tells  us  that  jackals  nightly 
visit  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  provoke  a  defiant 
chorus  from  the  swarming  pariah  dogs,  as  intolerant  of 
them  as  the  hound  is  of  the  fox. 

The  300  animals  which  Samson  is  said  to  have  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  standing  corn 
of  the  Philistines  were  doubtless  jackals  which  went  in 
jiacks ;  but  of  this  wo  shall  treat  in  tho  next  article. 
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HE  box  of  wliich  the  phylactery  for  the 
head  is  made  has  on  the  outside  to  the 
right  the  reguLar  three-pronged  letter 
shin  (U"),  which  is  designed  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  Divine  name  Shadai,  ''  the 
Almighty,"  whilst  on  the  left  side  it  has  a  four-iironged 
shin,  tho  two  constituting  the  sacred  number  seven. 
The  leather  case  consists  of  foiu-  cells,  in  which  are  de- 
posited four  slips  of  vellum,  whereon  are  written  the 
four  ■  passages  of  Scripture  already  mentioned  in  tho 
following  order : — 


Deut.  xi.  13—23.  Deut.  vl.  4—9. 


Ex.  xiii.  11—16.  Exoa.xiii.2— 10. 


Each  slip  is  roUed  np,  tied  with  white  and  well- 
washed  hau's  of  a  calf  or  cow"s  tail,  and  deposited  in  the 
respective  compartments  as  indicated  above.  A  flap 
connected  with  one  side  of  the  brim  is  then  drawn  over 
the  open  part  and  sewed  to  the  brim  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  loop  on  one  side.  Through  this  loop  is 
passed  a  very  long  leather  strap,  which  when  tied  to- 
gether according  to  measure  jdelds  a  band  for  the  head. 

*  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  the  margin,  which  is  correct. 


The  phylacteiy  for  the  arm  (page  61)  consists  of  the 
same  sized  box  as  the  one  for  the  head.  It  has,  however, 
no  letter  outside,  and  only  one  compartment  inside.  The 
four  passages  deposited  in  it  are  wi'itten  on  one  slili  of 
vellum  in  four  columns  havuig  seven  lines  each.  The 
slip  is  rolled,  and  tied,  and  closed  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others.  The  large  leather  strap  which  is  passed 
through  the  loop  is  made  into  a  noose  for  the  arm  to 
pass  through.  Before  commencing  his  morning  prayers 
the  youth  of  thirteen  puts  on  first  the  phylactery  for  tho 
arm.  Having  put  his  left  naked  arm  through  tho  sling 
in  such  a  m.anner  that  when  it  is  bent  it  may  touch  the 
flesh,  and  be  near  the  heart,  to  fulfil  tho  precept,  "  Te 
shall  lay  uji  these  my  words  in  your  heart "  (Deut.  xi. 
18),  he  first  twists  the  long  strap  tlu-ee  times  close  to  the 
phylactery  in  the  form  of  the  letter  shin,  which  stands 
for  Shadai,  "  the  Almighty,"  and  pronounces  the  fol- 
lowing benediction:  "Blessed  .art  thou,  O^  Lord  our 
God,  Kmg  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  enjoined  us  to  put  on  phylac- 
teries." He  then  twists  the  straps  seven  times  around 
the  arm,  forming  two  shins,  one  with  tlu-ee  prongs,  and 
the  other  with  four.  He  next  puts  on  tho  head  phylac- 
teiy, placing  it  exactly  in  the  centre  between  the  eyes 
so  as  to  touch  the  spot  where  the  hair  begins  to  grow 
in  accordance  with  Deut.  xi.  18,  and  pronounces  the  fol- 
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lowing  benediction  before  be  finally  secures  it :  "  Blessed 
art  Tbou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined 
upon  us  the  command  about  phylacteries." 

The  ordinary  size  of  each  box  containing  the  slips 
which  constitute  the  phylactery  is  generally  an  inch 
aud  a  half  square.  The  pious  Jews  who  were  entirely 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  aud  in  meditations,  and 
who  wore  the  phylacteries  the  whole  day,  made  them 
a  little  larger,  to  give  more  space  and  distinctness  to 
every  letter  and  word  of  the  writing  inside.  If  any- 
tliiug  c«aLled  tliem  away  from  their  sacred  engagements, 
they  walked  from  place  to 
place  in  the  phylacteries.  The 
hypocrites  among  the  Phari- 
sees, who  wished  to  indicate  to 
people  at  a  distance  that  they 
were  praying,  or  engaged  in 
holy  meditations,  also  made 
their  phylacteries  more  than 
the  ordinary  size,  so  as  to  be 
seen  afar  off.  Hence  the  re- 
buke of  our.  Saviour,  "All 
their  works  they  do  to  be  seen 
of  men :  they  make  broad 
their  phylacteries "  (Matt. 
xxiii.  5). 

The  custom  of  bearing  a 
mark  on  the  forehead  or  on 
the  arm  to  indicate  allegiance 
to  a  certain  cause  or  devotion 
to  a  special  deity  was  common 
in  ancient  days,  aud  still  ob- 
tains in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  Thus  Herodotus  tells 
us  that,  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians, wlien  any  man's  slave, 
having  escaped  from  his 
master  and  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  sanctuary,  had  a 
sacred  mark  impressed  on 
him,  thereby  indicating  that 
he   had   devoted   himself  to 

God,  it  was  not  lawful  to  lay  hands  on  him "  (Herod, 
ii.  113).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  to  this  day  either  tie  to 
their  arms  and  foreheads,  or  have  tattooed  on  them, 
select  passages  from  the  Koran.  The  Mosaic  law, 
whicli  forbids  the  grosser  foi-m  of  ilisfigurement  by 
tattooing  (Lev.  xis.  28),  pressed  the  prevailing  inno- 
cent imiversal  custom  of  wearing  tokens,  with  inscrip- 
tions that  could  not  be  eradicated,  into  the  seiwico  of  the 
true  God.*  Hence  we  find  that  the  high  priest,  who  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense,  had  inscribed  in  the  plate  on  the  front  of  his  head 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xxviii.  36).  Hence,  too, 
the  prophet  was  commanded  to  "  go  through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  set  a 
mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and  that 
cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst 
thereof  "  (Ezek.  ix.  4,  6) ;  and  the  assurance  of  another 
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prophet  that  at  the  ingathering  of  Israel  there  shall  be 
such  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
that  even  the  horses  shall  have  written  upon  their  bells 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord "  (Zech.  xiv.  20),  whilst  in  the 
Revelation  we  are  told  that  the  worsliippers  of  the 
beast  bear  his  inscription  upon  their  foreheads  and 
arms  (Rev.  xiii.  16—18;  xiv.  9—11 ;  xvi  2  ;  xix.  20; 
XX.  4). 

The  name  "  phylactery  "  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
New  Testament.  Neither  the  Septuagmt  nor  t)ie  other 
ancient  Greek  versions  have  this  term  in  their  trans- 
lations of  the  passages  which  enjoin  this  token.  Even 
Josephus,  who  describes  this 
custom,  does  not  use  the  word 
"  phylactery  "  (comp.  Antiq.  iv. 
8,  13).  Tlie  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  to  this  day,  call 
the  phylacteries  tephilin,  i.e. 
"  prayer  fillets."  In  earlier 
days,  however,  there  was  no 
fixed  technical  name  for  them. 
Hence  in  2  Kings  xi.  12  they 
are  called  "  testimony,"  being 
witness  that  King  Joash,  upon 
whose  head  the  high  priest 
put  the  testimony  as  well  as 
the  crown,  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Jehovah. 
This  is  indeed  obliterated  in 
the  authorised  version,  which 
has  inserted  the  italic  "gave 
him"  before  the  word  "  testi- 
mony." Literally  translated, 
the  passage  means,  "  And  he 
brought  forth  the  king's  son, 
and  put  upon  him  the  crown 
and  the  testimony"  (2  Kings 
xi.  12). 

On  the  fil'st  Sabbath,  after 
the  boy  had  thus  been  in- 
ducted as  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  become  re- 
sponsible to  God  for  his  re- 
ligions life,  he  was  called  at  the  public  worship  in  the 
synagogue  to  the  reading  of  the  Law.  The  custom  to 
read  weekly  lessons  from  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  the 
synagogue  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  In 
Neh.  viii.  8  allnsion  is  made  to  this  formal  reading  of 
the  Law  in  the  original  Hebrew  by  the  Le^-ites,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation,  and  we  know  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  interdicted  its  obsci-vance.  The  lessons  which 
were  at  fii'st  left  to  the  choice  of  the  scribe  or  public 
reader,  were  afterwards  fixed  so  as  to  read  through  the 
whole  Law  of  Moses  consecutively.  The  period,  how- 
ever, within  which  it  was  read  through  differed  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  Hence  no  less  than  throe  cycles  or 
tables  of  lessons  obtained.  The  first,  and  j^robably  the 
oldest  custsm,  was  to  read  through  the  Pentateuch  in 
three  years  and  a  half,  so  that  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
which  were  divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sec- 
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tions,  together  ^vith  the  tliii-ty  special  lessons  whieh 
were  read  on  those  Sabbaths  whereon  fell  the  feasts 
and  fasts,  wore  read  through  twice  every  Sabbatical 
year.  Other  communities,  however,  continued  to  read 
the  hebdomadal  portion  eveiy  Sabbath,  and  recited 
the  special  festival  lesson  after  the  regular  pericope. 
Amongst  these  communities, 
therefore,  the  dirisiou  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  a  hundred 
and  fifty-foiu"  lessons  pro- 
tluced  a  cycle  of  three  years. 
And  lastly,  there  is  the  annual 
cycle,  which  is  obtained  by 
the  division  of  the  Pentateuch 
into  fifty-four  sections.  This 
cycle  is  the  one  adopted  in  all 
the  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  whieli  give  at  the  head- 
ing of  each  page  the  names  of 
the  respective  perieopes,  and 
is  generally  followed  among 
the  Jews,  who  how  read 
through  the  Pentateuch  con- 
secutively every  year.  The 
first  section  is  always  read  on 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year,  and  the  last  is  read  on 
the  concluding  day  of  this 
festival. 

The  manner  in  wliich  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  are 
read  is  as  follows  :  —  Each 
weekly  lesson  is  subdivided 
into  seven  sections,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  days  of 
the  week,  and  the  seven  dif- 
ferent persons  who  are  now 
called  up  to  the  desk  originally 
read  each  one  of  these  sec- 
tions. This  explains  the  rea- 
son why  in  some  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  we 
not  only  find  the  text  di^"ided 
into  fifty-four  large  sections, 
but  each  one  of  these  sections 
subdivided  into  seven  smaller 
ones,  respectively  marked 
with  the  Hebrew  numerals  in 
full,  "  one,"   "  two,"  "  three," 

and  so  on.  The  persons  thus  called  to  the  reading 
of  the  Law  and  Prophets  must  represent  the  whole 
Jewish  nation.  For  this  reason  a  cohen  (i.e.,  a  priest) 
and  a  Levito  are  called  first  to  the  reading  of  the 
first  and  second  sections.  The  tribe  of  Lovt  being 
thus  represented  first,  the  other  five  persons  called 
up  to  the  reading  of  the  remaining  five  sections  are  sum- 
moned promisciiously  from  the  laity  (Mishna,  Gittin 
V.  8).    Every  one  called  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  must 
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unroll  the  scroll,  and  ha'S'ing  found  the  place  where  ho 
is  to  begin  to  read,  pronounces  the  following  benedic- 
tion : — "  Bless  ye  the  Lord  wlio  is  blessed  for  ever,"  to 
which  the  congregation  respond,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
who  is  blessed  for  evermore."  Whereupon  he  continues, 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  hast  chosen  us 
from  among  all  n.ations.  and 
hast  given  us  thy  Law. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
Giver  of  tho  Law,"  to  which 
all  tho  congregation  respond 
"  Amen ! "  Ho  then  reads  per- 
sonally, or  by  substitute,  the 
seventh  portion  of  the  lesson, 
and  when  he  has  finished, 
rolls  up  the  scroll  and  pro- 
nounces again  the  following 
benediction  :  —  "Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who 
hast  given  us  thy  Law,  tho 
Law  of  ti-uth,  and  hast  planted 
among  us  everlasting  life. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
Giver  of  the  Law"  (Maimo- 
nides,  Yod  Ha-ChezaTca, 
Silchoth  Tephilla,  xii.  5). 
When  the  other  six  have  each 
in  rotation  read  their  respec- 
tive portion,  having  pro- 
nounced the  same  benedic- 
tions, the  lesson  from  the 
Prophets  is  read. 

It  is  this  custom  to  which 
St.  James  refers  when  he 
says,  "  For  Moses  of  old  time 
hath  in  eveiy  city  them  that 
preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath 
day"  (Acts  xv.  21).  It  was 
"  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  "  that  the 
rulers  of  tho  synagogue  at 
Antioch  asked  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions,  "  If  ye  have 
any  word  of  exliortation  for 
the  people,  say  on"  (Acts 
xiii.  15).  There  was  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  scroll  of  the  Law 
and  that  of  the  Prophets, 
which  must  here  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  a 
remark  made  by  St.  Luke  with  resjiect  to  Clirist,  who, 
"  as  his  custom  was,  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read"  (Luke  iv.  16). 
Tlie  scroll  of  the  Law  has  two  rollers,  which  are  attached 
to  tho  two  ends  of  the  immense  parchment  whereon  it 
is  wi-itten.  Every  hebdomadal  lesson,  when  read  on 
the  S.abbath,  is  unrolled  from  the  right  roller  and  rolled 
on  the  left.     Hence,  when  the  scroll  of  the  Law  is 
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opcued  on  the  nest  Sabbath,  the  portion  appointed  for 
that  day  is  at  once  found.  The  case  is,  liowover,  dif- 
ferent with  the  scroll  of  the  Prophets.  This  scroll 
has  only  one  roUer,  and  the  lesson  from  tho  Prophets 


has  to  be  sought  out  on  every  occasion  (Baha  Bathra 
14  a).  It  is  this  fact  which  explains  the  remark  of 
St.  Luke  with  regard  to  oxu-  Savour,  "  he  found  the 
place." 
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II. — IN    PUBLIC    LIFE. 

St  was  not  into  a  land  peopled  by  a  few 
wandering  semi-ci\Tlised  inhabitants  that 
Abraham  entered.  The  Cauaanite — first 
great  promoter  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  arts — "was  then  in  the  land." 
Other  older  inhabitants  also  were  there — Horites,  and 
Anialekites,  and  Rephaims,  some  of  them  of  Semitic 
origin,  with  whom  the  sons  of  Ham  coming  up  from 
the  south  had  blended,  and  over  whom,  by  force  or 
otherwise,  they  had  obtained  a  general  ascendancy.  In 
the  earliest  record  (Gen.  x.)  ten  different  tribes  are 
named,  all  descendants  of  Canaan,  six  or  seven  of 
whom  were  scattered  over  the  country  assigned  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  One  of  these,  under  the  name  of 
the  Phcenicians,  rose  afterwards  to  great  renown.  The 
Canaanitish  element  had  in  Joshua's  time  become  so 
dominant,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Canaanites.  The  country,  however,  in  all  re- 
spects presented  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  from  what  it  did  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  The 
latter  came  upon  the  Canaanites  as  an  invader,  to  dis- 
possess or  to  exterminate.  He  found  a  population  before 
him  dense  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  land,  numerous 
communities  hviug  in  walled  t®wns.  Everywhere  he 
met  witli  hostile,  defiant  tribes,  bold  to  resist  each  foot- 
step of  advance.  He  brought  with  him  besides  from 
Sinai  a  faith  and  worship  rigid,  exact,  exclusive, 
intolerant  of  all  idolatry,  and  this  into  a  land  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  some  of  its  grossest  and  bloodiest  forms. 
Abraham  came  in  peace,  a  wandering  shepherd-prince, 
coveting  no  territory,  aiming  at  no  dispossession,  for 
whom  and  his  pursuits  there  was  room  enough  without 
any  elasliiug  of  interests  between  him  and  the  inhabi- 
tants around.  These  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
mostly  dwellers  in  ^-illages,  tillers  of  tho  ground, 
cultivators  of  the  vine,  or  rude  artificers.  The  only 
towns  of  any  antiquity  or  extent  were  Hebron  in  tho 
south  coimtry,  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Such  a 
people  so  employed  would  not  be  slow  to  apprehend  the 
mutual  benefit  tliat  would  accrue  from  the  occupation 
of  the  broad,  common,  unused  lands  that  lay  around 
their  collages  by  those  between  whom  and  them  such  a 
profitable  exchange  of  produce  could  be  carried  on. 
There  is  no  uistance  of  the  Canaanites  resisting  or  re- 


senting the  residence  of  Abraham  among  them.  The 
time  for  conflict  of  creeds  and  forms  of  worship  had 
not  yet  come.  Abraham  had  little  in  him  of  a  pro- 
pagandist, nothing  of  a  persecutor.  Ho  openly  wor- 
sliipped,  and  that  exclusively,  tho  one  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  he 
raised  his  altar.  But  his  worship  was  the  simplest  and 
least  offensive  in  its  form  and  manner ;  nor  does  it 
appear  anywhere  to  have  been  interfered  with  or 
opposed.  Instead  of  this  he  met  with  more  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  than  he  had  expected — perhaps  more 
than  he  left  behind  at  Ur.  The  cup  of  the  Canaanites' 
iniquity  was  beginning  to  SH,  and  some  of  their  com- 
mimities  had  sunk  to  the  depths  of  moral  degradation ; 
but  they  had  not  sunk  into  imiversal  and  gross  ignorance 
of  God,  or  cast  off  all  fear  of  him.  No  evidence,  at 
least,  appears  of  prevalent  idolati-y,  or  of  any  such 
sangumary  rites  as  those  of  Moloch.  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  country  there  is  a  priest  and  king  of  the 
Most  High  God.  In  presence  of  the  king  of  Sodom, 
Abraham  speaks  of  that  Great  Being  in  a  way  in  which 
ho  would  not  have  spoken  of  an  unknown  or  unac- 
knowledged divinity.  Tho  Hittitcs,  iu  bestowing  on 
him  the  title.  Prince  of  God,  showed  that  they  knew  at 
least  who  God  was.  Aliraham  had  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  an  unjust  suspicion  he  had  cherished, 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  God  in  the  house  of 
Abimelech. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  all  Abraham's 
relationshiiJs  and  intercourse  with  the  Canaanitish 
chiefs  were  of  the  friendliest  desci-iption,  and  that  a 
speedy  and  close  confederacy  was  formed  between  him 
and  the  three  Amoritish  brothers  beside  him  at 
Mamre. 

There  were  only  two  kings  of  a  higher  order,  sho\^-iug 
anything  hko  a  court,  with  princes  and  public  officers 
around  them,  into  contact  with  whom  Abraham  was 
tliro^vn — Pharaoh  and  Abimelech.  It  was  first  before 
Pharaoh,  and  then  after  a  twenty-five  years'  interval 
before  Abimelech,  that  he  tried  the  expedient  of  pre- 
senting Sarah  as  his  sister.  Contemplating  a  likely 
danger,  knoT\'ing  liow  fair  women  hke  his  wife  were 
dealt  with  by  kings  like  Nimrod,  he  had  asked 
Sarah  that  "  at  every  place  wliithcr  they  shoidd  come 
she   shoidd  say  of  him,  He  is  my  brother."     It  was 
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only  in  tlio  two  places,  in  Egypt  and  at  Gerar,  that  lie 
had  required  her  to  fidfil  her  promise,  for  it  was  only 
before  these  two  kings  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  princes  whoso  wider  power  might  niore 
readily  dispose  them  to  use  the  prerogative  of  Eastern 
despotism.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  he  expected  to 
gain  by  the  derico  to  which,  before  these  kings,  he  had 
recourse.  Ho  might  thus,  perhaps,  escape  the  danger 
of  being  put  to  death  on  account  of  Sarah ;  but  how 
could  he  win  safety  for  himseK  without  imperiUiug  her 
konour  ?  Did  he  dread  that  if  no  such  prccautionai-y 
measure  were  taken,  there  might  be  a  sudden  exercise 
of  the  despot's  prerogative,  against  which  there  coidd 
be  no  relief .°  Was  it  to  secure  at  least  some  delay — 
to  create  an  opportunity  of  intervention  from  some 
quarter,  that  ho  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  ?  There 
is  much  unknown,  uncertain  liere ;  the  only  explanation 
as  to  which  could  have  come  from  Abraham  himself. 
But  he  tells  us  nothing.  In  Egyjjt  he  is  silent,  passive, 
inactive  throughout.  Apparently  he  says  nothing,  does 
nothing,  when  Sarah  is  removed.  When  pi-incely 
presents  are  .sent  him,  the  intention  of  which  is  too 
ajjparent,  he  who  would  not  touch  from  a  thread  to  a 
shoe-latchet  from  the  king  of  Sodom,  at  once  accepts 
them.  Wlieu  at  last  roused  to  inquiiy  by  the  plagues 
visited  upon  his  house,  Pharaoh  discovers  the  conceal- 
ment that  had  been  practised,  and,  as  one  justly  offended, 
with  haughty  warmth  reproaches  liim  for  his  conduct, 
Abraham  utters  not  a  word.  Wo  cannot  think  that  it 
was  conscious  guilt  that  sealed  his  lips.  He  did  the 
same  thing  he  had  done  iu  Egypt  again  at  Gerar, 
without  apiJarent  compunction.  In  all  likelihood,  had 
similar  circumstances  occurred,  he  woidd  have  done  it 
yet  again.  How  came  he  to  be  so  unconscious  of  the 
wrong-doing?  for  guilt  there  was  in  the  dissimulation 
with  intent  to  deceive.  One  thing  we  have  to  re- 
member, that  he  lived  about  as  far  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  as  we  do  after  it,  and  that  the  prolonged  dead- 
ness  of  even  the  Christian  conscience  to  many  forms  of 
wrong-doing  may  teach  us  to  understand  the  want  in 
Abi'aham  of  that  finer  sense  of  truthfulness  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  cidtivate.'  If,  besides  this, 
Abraham  failed  here  iu  trust  in  God,  it  is  only  what 
we  find  in  other  great  characters  of  Holy  Writ — a 
failure  in  the  veiy  quality  wherein  they  conspicuously 
excelled. 

Abraham  was  most  considerately  and  kindly  treated 
by  both  Pharaoh  and  Abimeloch.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  the  harmony  between  him  and  Abimelech 
appeared  likely  to  bo  disturbed.  But  it  was  a  quarrel 
among  their  herdsmen,  easily  adjusted,  and  which  led 
on  to  that  brotherly  covenant — the  oath  and  the  pre- 


1  "  The  mystery  of  this  passage  hes  m  the  deceit  of  Abraham 
bein^  recortied  without  auy  animadversion  on  tlie  evil  of  it.  .  .  . 
Though  morality  in  the  abstract  is  unchangeable,  it  looks  as  if  in 
the  concrete  there  was  a  progressive  morality  from  one  era  to 
another — an  accommodation  to  the  ruder  and  earlier  periods  of 
humanity,  distinctly  intimated  by  our  Saviour  when  he  tells  us  of 
polygamy  being  allowed  before  the  time  of  the  Gospel,  because  of 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts." — Dr.  Chalmers'  '*  Daily  Scripture 
HeafUngs,"  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 


sents — wliich  gave  its  name  to  Beer-sheba,  and  secured 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  children  that  fit  and  quiet 
camping-gi'ound  where  Abraham  appears  to  have  spent 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  of  his  life. 

Once  only  does  Abraham  appear  in  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  others.  While  dwelling  peacefully  at  Mamre, 
the  tidings  are  brought  to  him  of  a  disastrous  battle, 
fought  not  far  off,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Thirteen 
years  before,  the  chiefs  of  those  north-eastern  Euphra- 
teau  tribes,  which,  broken  up  afterwards  into  distinct 
communities,  grew  into  the  gi-eat  nations  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia,  had  made  a  foray  to  the  south- 
west, in  course  of  which  they  had  passed  across  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  conquered  the  five  petty 
sovereigns  there,  imposing  on  them  a  yearly  triljute. 
This  bond  of  servitude  these  kings  had  recently  thrown 
off,  and  thus  brought  down  on  themselves  the  vengeance 
of  their  former  conquerors.  Not  that  the  punishment 
of  their  offence  and  reduction  again  to  servitude  was 
the  only  object  of  that  raid,  which  ended  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Plaui  and  the  captinty  of  Lot.  Following  the 
track  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  we  find  them 
sweeping  down  along  tho  entire  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  smiting  the  Bephaims,  tho  Zuzims,  the  Emims, 
the  giant  races  who  then  occupied  Bashan,  Ammon,  and 
Moab ;  passing  down  into  Seir,  smiting  the  Horites, 
who  then  occupied  the  country  of  Edom ;  then  taking 
a  •\vido  circuit  to  the  Eouth  and  west,  smiting  the 
Amalekites  in  the  borders  of  tho  desert  of  Parau; 
turning  then  north-eastward,  and  descending  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  Amorites,  "  who  dwelt  in 
Hazozon-tamar,"  or  Engedi,  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  line  of  march,  on  to  its  most 
south-westerly  point,  was  the  veiy  one  that  those 
invaders  must  have  followed  who  gave  to  Egypt  its 
dynasty  of  shepherd  king.s — the  Hyksos,  who  many 
chronologists  believe  had  been  already  established,  and 
were  then  reigning  there.  It  may  have  been  far  more 
to  keep  the  way  of  communication  ■with  Egypt  open 
than  to  achieve  a  fresh  conquest  of  tho  Siddimites,  that 
the  present  inroad  was  entered  on.  Whatever  the 
purpose,  the  kings  of  tho  Plain  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  suffered,  some  of  them  tho  loss  of  life,  and  all  the 
loss  of  goods  and  chattels.  Abraham  hears  of  their 
inglorious  defeat;  hears  besides  that  his  nephew  Lot 
has  been  carried  off.  He  summons  at  once  his  own 
retainers,  and  finds  that  he  can  muster  at  the  moment 
318  men,  born  in  his  o;vn  house,  grown  up  to  man's 
estate.  Ho  ap^ieals  to  the  three  brother  chiefs,  his 
immediate  neighbours,  who  rally  at  his  cry;  all  the 
readier  to  follow  Mm  as  they  hear  how  their  kinsmen 
of  Engedi  had  suffered  at  tho  hands  of  the  iavaders.  If 
each  of  them  broup-ht  with  him  a  following  anything  like 
Abraham's,  it  may  have  been  a  band  of  nearly  1,000 
men  who  set  off  in  pursuit.  A  five  or  six  days'  rapid 
march  carries  them  up  to  Dan,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  There  are  the  invaders  and  their  prey;  three 
times,  let  us  suppose,  as  numerous  as  theii-  inirsuers, 
but  lying  in  loose  array,  in  imagined  security,  ignorant 
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of  the  pursuit.  Abraham  espies  them,  but  does  not 
rush  rashly  to  the  attack.  He  waits  till  nightfall, 
pursues  the  tactics  that  Gideon  afterwards  pursued, 
divides  his  forces,  from  different  quarters  ilings  each 
company  in  upon  the  sleepers.  The  success  is  complete  ; 
a  panic  is  created ;  they  fly  in  all  directions,  leaving 
all  their  spoU  behind.  The  Wctorious  band  chases 
them  over  the  mountains  to  Hobah  on  the  left  hand 
(i.e.,  north)  of  Damascus,  and  returns. 

It  was  mainly  to  rescue  Lot  that  Abraham  had 
embarked  in  this  enterprise,  but  the  men  of  Sodom 
were  the  chief  gainers  by  the  gallant  exploit.  Abra- 
liam  brings  back  with  him  ''all  the  people,  and  the 
women,  and  the  goods,"  that  had  been  carried  ofi.  The 
king  of  Sodom  meets  him  on  his  return,  and  says 
to  him,  "Give  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods 
to  thyself."  Nothing  generous  in  the  proposal:  it 
had  been  ever  the  rule  with  such  chiefs  as  those 
among  whom  Abraham  was  then  hviag,  that  when 
any  third  party  interfered  and  recovered  spoil  taken 
in  war,  the  persons  were  restored,  but  the  goods  re- 
tained by  the  rccoverers.  We  suspect,  besides,  that 
Abraham  knew  more  about  tlie  man's  ignoble  nature 
than  what  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative, 
and  that  it  was  the  previous  knowledge  of  how 
ready  he  would  be  to  impute  selfish  motives  to 
others  that  prompted  him  to  make  beforehand  so 
solemn  an  oath.  '•  And  Abralmm  said  to  the  king  of 
Sodom,  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 
tliat  I  will  not  take  from  a  tliread  even  to  a  shoe- 
latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  anythmg  that  is 
thine,  lest  thou  say,  I  have  made  Abraham  rich." 
Tliis  unwillingness  to  incur  even  the  shadow  of  an 
obligation  may  have  arisen  from  the  anxiety  that 
not  a  word  of  reproach  might  be  cast  on  liim  as  a 
■worshipper  of  the  one  true  God;  but  mingling  with 
this  may  there  not  have  been  here  a  stiiTing  of  honest 
pride,  the  spirit  of  independence,  a  touch  of  nature 
telling  us  that  Abraham  was  a  true  brother  of  our 
humanity  ? 

Tlie  brotherly  affection,  the  friendly  alliance  with 
the  Amorites,  the  spirit,  energy,  and 'skill  dispkyed, 
the  qmck  and  complete  success,  the  renomicing  of 
all  personal  advantages,  the  tender  care  for  Ms  con- 
federates, must  have  raised  Abraham  to  liigh  repute 
among  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  Had  any  of  them 
been  inclined  to  fancy  that  lie  had  quarrelled  with 
Lot,  and  parted  witli  him  in  auger,  as  relatives  often 
do;  or,  hearing  the  true  story  of  the  separation,  liad 
any  of  them  been  inclined  to  imasiiie  that  Abraham 
was  one  of  those  easy,  passive,  pliable  natures,  that 
would  yield  anythmg  for  peace,  this  deed  of  kind- 
ness and  of  bravery  must  have  taught  them  how 
gi-eatly    they    had    wronged    him   in  their   thoughts. 


and  let  them  know  that  fire  and  force  and  a  swift 
energy  of  action  lay  shmjoering  witliin  all  his  gentle- 
ness, as  the  thunderbolt  lurks  amongst  the  soft  drops 
of  the  summer  shower.  And  had  any  of  them 
meanly  imagined  that  they  saw  in  him  a  warlike 
chief  whom  they  might  hire  by  the  hope  of  plunder 
to  bo  their  protector,  his  treatment  of  the  king 
of  Sodom  made  it  very  plain  how  utterly  they  were 
mistaken. 

Abraham  never  stood  liigher  in  honour  among  his 
fellow-men  than  wlien  the  king  of  Sodom  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  bowed  (it  may  have  been  imwillingly) 
before  him. 

But  there  came  out  another  before  whom  Abraham 
in  his  turn  T.owed — Melchizedek,  the  representative  of 
a  higher  than  earthly  honour,  a  greater  than  earthly 
royalty.     The  two  men  who  met  that  day  and  stood 
in  each  other's  presence  in  the  "  King's  Dale  "  (whose 
exact   locality  we    must    leave   imeertaiu),   were   each 
solitary   in   his   sphere,   unique  in  the  spuitual  posi- 
tion he  occupied.     Tlie  one  a  last  surviving  confessor 
of  the  faith  entrusted    to   Noah,   committed  to    the 
treacherous   custody  of  tradition;    the  other  tlie   first 
recipient  of  that  new  light  from  Heaven,  which,  con- 
centrated  in  the  Levitical  institute,  was  to  bum  for 
centuries  in  Judea  for  the  world's  enhghtenment.     The 
one   the   sotting   sun   of  the   primitive  and  imivcr.sal; 
the   other  the  morning  star  of  the  fresh  and   bright, 
but   restricted,   revelation.     It   was   the   now    render- 
ing homage  to  the  old,  the  present  to  the  past,  when 
Abraham  accepted  the  blessing  at  the  hands  of  Mel- 
chizedek.    But   the    latter    had   another    and    higher 
character.      His    office  as    priest    of    the  most  high 
God    was   of   an    entirely    isolated    order — underived 
and  untransmitted,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end 
of  years,   there   being  no  period  when,  the  qualifica- 
tion for  it  being  completed,  it  began,  nor,  when  from 
age  or  other  disqualification,  it  was  laid  aside.     Stand- 
ing rooted  in  and  abidmg  wholly  in  liimself,   it  was 
the  chosen  ty|)0  of  the  one  and  only  higli-priesthood 
of  the  Son  of   God,  even  of  Hun  in  whom  by  -iirtue 
of  liis   actings  in  this  office  all  families  of  the   earth 
were  to  be  blessed.      If  the  dimmest  shadow  of  tiiis 
fell  upon   Abraham's  spirit,   how  deep  the   reverence 
with   which  he  would  bow,  how   great   the  readiness 
with  wliich  the   blessing  woidd   be  received  and  the 
tithe  offered.     Mysterious  he  is,  and  must  remain — 
tliis   king  and   priest   of   Salem,   emerging  from  his 
hidden    nook,    his    pedigree    untold,   his   office   unde- 
scribed,  not   a   single   event   in    all   his  former  or  in 
all  his  latter  history  related,  appearing  on  that  single 
occasion,  to  do  that  single  act,  to  be  recognised  as  a 
greater  than  Abraham,  and  then  to  pass  away,  coming 
and  going  like  a  spiiit,  casting  no  shadow  before  or 
behind. 
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lY    W.    CARRTJTHEV.S,    F.R.S.,    KEEPEE     OP     THE     BOTANICAL     DEPARTMENT,    BRITISH     MUSEUM. 
OEDEES  II.— V.     BEEBERIDE.S,   NYMPH^ACE^,  PAPAVEEACEiE,  AND  FUMAEIACE^. 


t  HE  plants  belonging  to  these  four  orders, 
though  they  may  bo  o£  little  interest  to 
the  Bible  student,  must  nevertheless  be 
included  in  any  notice  of  the  plants  of 
Palestine,  as  some  of  them  supply  important  elements 
to  the  floral  beauties  of  that  land.  Tlie  relation  that 
they  bear  to  the  vegetation  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
■which  wo  find  them  occupying  iu  the  flora  of  Britain ; 
and  ten  out  of  the  thirty  species  recorded  from  the 
Holy  Land  are  plants  which  are  iudigenous  also  in 
England. 

The  Berberids  are  represented  among  our  native 
plants  by  the  common  barberry,  a  shrub  not  infrequent 
iu  hedges  and  copses,  and  well  known  by  its  bunches  of 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  its  yellow-coloured  bark  and 
Tvood.  It  is  a  plant  of  interest  in  many  ways.  The 
school-boy  amuses  himself  by  exciting  the  fitful  action 
of  its  irritable  stamens,  the  botanist  refers  to  its  spines 
as  examples  of  strangely-altered  leaves,  and  the  agri- 
culturist finds  that  his  suspicions  as  to  its  deleterious 
influence  on  his  grain  crops  are  fully  confirmed  by 
the  recent  investigations  of  Do  Baiy,  which  have  esta- 
blished that  the  "  smut,"  whose  appearance  is  so  much 
dreaded  on  the  growing  grain,  is  but  another  develop- 
ment of  the  "  cluster-cup "  of  the  barberry.  The 
barberry  of  Palestine  is  foimd  in  the  mountain  regions, 
and  is  a  different  but  closely  allii5d  species  to  the 
Britisli  plant,  which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance. 
Two  humble  weeds  belonging  to  this  order  were  noticed 
long  ago  by  Rauwolf  in  his  travels,  the  one  called 
Lion's  Leaf  (Leontice),  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  leaf  to  the  imprint  of  a  lion's  foot,  and  the  other 
Bongardia.  Both  have  tuberous  roots ;  those  of  the 
latter  plant  are  boiled  or  roasted,  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Persians;  while  tlio.so  of  the 
former,  sometimes  called  Lion's  Turnips,  are  bruised 
and  employed  instead  of  soap  in  washing  woollen 
giirmonts.  Both  plants  have  been  collected  by  all 
recent  botanical  travellers.  They  occur  in  cultivated 
fields  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

The  Water-lilies  are  foimd  only  ui  Lake  Merom,  this 
being  indeed  almost  the  only  locality  in  Palestiue  in 
which  they  could  find  the  permanent  water  necessaiy  to 
afford  them  a  suitable  haliitat.  Excluding  the  smaller 
yellow  wat<?r-lily,  which  occurs,  and  that  but  rarely,  in  a 
few  lakes  in  Scotland,  there  are  only  two  water-lilies 
in  Britain,  the  floating  heart-shaped  leaves  and  small 
yellow  or  large  wliite  flowers  of  which  adorn  our  still 
waters  and  lakes.  These  two  plants  have  an  exteusivo 
geographical  range,  being  found  all  over  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  grow  to- 
gether in  Lake  Merom,  just  as  we  find  them  associated 
in  somo  of  our  English  lakes. 

The  Nilo  was  celebrated  for  its  water-lilies,  but  the 


most  remarkable  of  them,  the  Nelurnbium,  has,  like  its 
companion  the  Papyrus,  disappeared  from  its  ancient 
habitat.  It  is  found  in  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
Asia,  from  Persia  eastwards  to  China  and  Japan. 
Herodotus  describes  two  lilies  iu  the  NUe  with  suificient 
accuracy  to  enable  one  to  determine  them  as  the  Nelum- 
bium  and  the  common  white  Lotus.  He  says,  "  When 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  risen  to  their  extremest 
height,  and  all  the  fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears 
above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity  of  ijlants  of  the 
lUy  species,  which  the  Egyptians  call  the  lotus  ;  having 
cut  down  these,  they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of 
the  flowers,  which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they 
bake,  and  make  into  a  kind  of  bread  ;  they  also  eat  the 
root  of  this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  There  is  a 
second  species  of  the  lotus,  which  grows  in  the  Nile, 
and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose.  The  fruit,  which  grows 
from  the  bottom  of  the  root,  resembles  a  wasp's  nest ; 
it  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size 
of  an  olive-stone,  which  are  very  grateful  either  fresh 
or  dried."  Strabo  also  and  Theophrastus  mention  the 
Neliimbium  as  a  native  of  Egyjit.  It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Egyptians,  being  used  as  an  emblem  of 
immortality,  and  often  also  made  an  object  of  worship. 
It  was  extensively  employed  as  an  architectural  orna- 
ment, especially  for  the  capitals  of  the  piUars.  Tho 
white  lotus  was  also  similarly  used.     --  -"- 

Dr.  Royle  has  suggested  that  ik'ib'  (shuslian)  of  the 
Old  Testament,  tr.ausl.ated  "lily"  in  tho  authorised 
version,  is  tho  water-lUy  of  Eg3-i)t.  Ho  thus  states 
his  reasons  for  adopting  this  view :  "  If  the  Book  of 
Canticles  is  the  production  of  Solomon,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  contain  allusions  to  Egyptian  objects,  from 
his  connection  by  marriage  with  that  cotmti-y ;  and  iu 
this  case  the  lily  to  which  he  refers  may  be  a  plan^  of 
Egypt  rather  than  of  Palestine.  And  this  appeai-s  to 
us  to  be  the  case,  especially  as  the  water-lily  or  lotus 
of  the  Nile  seems  suitable  to  most  of  the  passages.  Both 
the  roots  and  the  stalks  form  articles  of  diet  in  Eastern 
countries,  and  the  largo  farin.accous  seeds  of  both  the 
Npnphfea  and  Nelumbium  are  roasted  and  eaten.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  we  m.ay  adduce  also  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  in  his  Bible  Illustrated  by 
Egyptian  Monuments,  where  ho  says  that  the  lilies  of 
Psalms  xlv.  and  Ixix.  have  puzzled  all  Biblical  critics. 
Tho  title,  '  To  the  chief  musician  upor  Shushaunim,' 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some  imknown 
time  to  which  tho  Psalm  was  to  be  siuig.  But 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  'The  word  Shnshannim  is  imivor- 
sally  acknowledged  to  signify  lilies,  and  lilies  liavo 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  ode.  But  this 
hymeneal  ode  was  intended  to  bo  sung  by  the  female 
attendants   of    the   Egyiitian  princess,   and   they  are 
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called  "tlie  lilies,"  not  only  by  a  poetic  reference  to  the 
lotu3  lilies  of  the  Nile,  but  by  a  direct  allusion  to  their 
custom  of  makiucf  the  lotus  lily  a  conspicuous  ornament 
of  their  head-dress.'  Thus,  therefore,  .all  the  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  Shushan  occurs  appear  to  be 
oxi)lained  by  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  lotus  lily  of 
the  Nile."  Notwithstanding  these  ingenious  reason- 
ings. Dr.  Boyle  has  scarcely  established  his  case.  The 
uso  of  the  lily  in  ornamenting  the  tops  of  the  brazen 
pillars,  and  the  brim  of  the  brazen  sea  made  for  the 
Temple  by  Hiram  of  Tyre,  seems  to  point  to  the 
favourite  type  of  ornamentation  among  the  Egyptians; 
but  from  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  in  the  Canticles 
we  learn  that  the  lily  grew  in  pastures  and  among 
thoms,  and  that  it  was  planted  iu  g.ardens.  These  re- 
ferences are  iiTcconcileablo  with  the  notion  of  Shushan 
being  a  water-lUy,  and  point  rather  to  a  true  lily,  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  Poppies  are  not  a  numerous  gi-oup  of  plants  in 
Britain,  yet  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  its  floral 
covering.  The  common  red  poppy  is  a  troublesome 
weed,  nevertheless  its  large  scarlet  flowers  make  it  a 
striking  object  in  and  a  great  ornament  to  om-  corn- 
fields. Tlireo  smaller  flowered  species  are  found  in 
waste  places  and  dry  banks  all  over  the  countiy,  while 


the  sea-shores  are  in  many  places  enlivened  by  the 
whitish  foliage  and  the  large  yellow  flowers  of  the 
homed  poppy.  The  plants  of  this  order  possess  a  mUky 
or  coloured  juice,  which  has  narcotic  properties,  and 
which  in  Papaver  somnifermii,  Linn.,  forms  when  dried 
the  opium  of  commerce.  There  are  seven  distinct  species 
of  poppy  known  from  Palestine,  and  of  these  three  are 
the  same  as  plants  that  are  familiar  to  us  in  Britain. 
These  are  the  common  red  poppy  (P.  Ehceas.  Linn.)  of 
our  com-fields,  P.  hybridum,  Linn.,  with  its  globose 
bristly  fruit,  and  P.  Argemone,  Linn.,  with  long  bristly 
fruit.  The  yellow-homed  poppy  (Glaucium  luteum. 
Scop.)  ornaments  the  northern  shores  of  Palestine  as  it 
does  those  of  Britain ;  and  the  blue-flowered  Mcemeria 
hyhrida,  De  Cand.,  which  is  very  rare  with  us,  is 
abundant  in  the  corn-fields  and  cultivated  groimds  of 
the  Holy  Laud. 

The  Fumitories  are  a  group  of  inconspicuous  weeds, 
with  irregular  flowers  and  much  divided  leaves,  which 
are  abundant  m  waste  places  and  fields.  Eleven  species 
have  been  recorded  from  Palestine.  Of  these  three 
that  are  found  high  up  in  the  momitains  of  the  north 
are  species  that  are  also  natives  of  Britain,  while  the 
forms  that  occur  in  the  plains  belong  to  species  that 
are  strangers  to  us. 


DIFFICULT   PASSAGES   EXPLAINED.— III. 

THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  :— ST.  JAMES. 


BY  THE  EEV.  H.  D.  M. 


SPENCE,  ai.A.,  EECTOB  OP  ST.  MARY  DE  CEYPT,  GLOUCESTEE,  AND  EXAMINING  CHAPLAIN 
TO  THE  LORD  BI.SHOP  OP  GLOUCESTEK  AND  BRISTOL. 


''EelioIJ,  we  count  tliera  l>appy  which  endure.  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  iiatience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the 
Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.'* — Chap.  v.  11. 

j)ROM  the  stem,  shai-p  warning  to  the  rich 
imbelie\Tng  Jewish  persecutors,  which 
warning  was  inserted  in  tliis  Epistle,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  partly  to  comfort 
the  o^ipressed  Christian  with  the  immediate  prospect 
of  the  coming  judgment  of  the  Lord,  the  Apostle  tums 
again  to  his  bretliren  who  believed,  and  prays  them 
earnestly  to  be  patient,  for  a  judgment  was  nigh  at 
hand ;  and  after  a  brief  reminder,  in  verse  9,  to  be 
loving  one  towards  the  other,  again  more  urgently  re- 
simies  his  exhortation  to  endurance,  recalling  to  their 
remembrance  the  brave  patience  of  the  prophets  in  all 
their  bitter  trouble.  "  So  we  coimt  these  happy  which 
endured  "  (this  is  a  better  supported  reading  than  tho 
present  "endure").  "  Te  have  heard  of  the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  see  ye  that  the  Lord 
is  very  pitiful  and  mercifid" — or,  in  other  words, 
leani  from  the  example  of  those  prophets  of  Israel 
whose  story  you  know  so  well,  and  of  whose  exceeding 
great  reward  you  have  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  compare 
2  Kings  ii.  for  tho  glorious  translation  of  one  of 
these  —  Elijah  —  and  otir  Lord's  significant  words, 
St.  Matthew  v.  12,  "  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven,  for  so  persecuted 


they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you,"  and  Job  xlii. 
for  tho  great  peace  and  prosperity  which  the  patriarch 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  after  his  hard  trials.  See  ye, 
from  such  examples  as  these,  how  pitiful  and  loving, 
how  full  of  tender  mercy  the  Lord  is.  The  impera- 
tive (IfSere),  "  see  ye,"  has  been  adopted  by  Alford, 
Meyer,  V/iesinger,  and  others,  as  being  the  reading  of 
the  older  MSS.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  has  the  usually  received 
reading  etSere,  '•  ye  have  seen  "  (vidistis).  The  balance 
i  of  the  more  ancient  and  trustworthy  MSS.  is  in  this 
instance  nearly  even. 

A  remarkable  exposition  of  the  words,  "  Te  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  Lord,"  applying  them  to  Christ,  is  found 
in  St.  Augustin  (SenHO  de  Symbolo).  "What  end' of 
the  Lord  ?  "  asks  Augustm.  "  '  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  deserted  me  ? '  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Lord  hanging  upon  the  tree,  as  if  He_  (God)  had 
abandoned  him  as  far  as  regards  present  bliss,  but 
had  not  abandoned  him  as  far  as  regards  eternal  im- 
mortality. There  is  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  the  Jews 
hold  him,  the  Jews  bind  him,  they  crown  him  with 
thorns,  they  defile  him  with  spitting,  they  scourge 
him,  they  overwhelm  him  with  reviling,  they  hang 
him  on  the  tree,  they  pierce  him  with  a  lance  ;  lastly, 
they  bury  him.  He  is.  as  it  were,  deserted.  But  by 
whom  f      By  those  railing  men.     Tlierefore   be  thou 
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(also)  paiient,  'that  thou  mayest  rise  again  and  not  dio 
•^that  is,  that  tliou  mayest  nevei-  die,  like  unto  Christ ; 
for  wo  read,  '  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dioth 


no  more'"  (Rom.  \'i.  9).  Augustiu  is  followed  in  thia 
interpretation  of  tho  "end  of  the  Lord"  by  Bedc,  Lyra, 
Estius,  and  "Wetstein. 


ILLUSTEATIONS   OF   HOLY   SCRIPTURE    FROM   COINS,  MEDALS, 

AND   INSCRIPTIONS.— II. 

BY   THE    KEV.    CANON    RAWLINSON,    M.A.,  CAMDEN    PEOFESSOK   OP   ANCIENT    HISTORY    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OP    OXPOED. 

the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  which  goes  further,  and  directly 
asserts  the  antiquity  of  the  power  of  Elam,  and  espe- 
cially the  estabhsliment  of  her  supremacy  over  Baby- 
lonia about  the  period  ill  question. 

"  Kudur-Nakhunta,  the  Ekmite,"  says  Sardanapalus,' 
"who  respected  not  the  worship  of  the  gi-eat  gods, 
but  in  his  wicked  resolution  trusted  to  his  own  might, 
laid  his  hands  on  the  temples  of  Accad,^  and  he  op- 
pressed Accad :  [and  Accad  was  oppressed  untU]  the 
days  were  full,  for  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  under  the  Elamites."  The  Assyidan 
monarch  further  relates  that  Kudur-Nakhuuta,  tho 
Elamite,  carried  off  from  the  Babylonian  city  of  Erech 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Nana,  or  Venus,  which  remained 
at  Siisa  till  his  own  conquest  of  that  city,  when  ho 
restored  it  to  its  primitive  abode.  Ho  seems  to  reckon 
tho  termination  of  the  Babylonian  oppression  as  effected 
by  this  restoration ;  and  as  it  took  place  about  B.C.  050, 
tho  Elamite  conquest  of  Babylonia  would  seem  to  havo 
belonged,  according  to  the  Assyi-ian  computation,  to 
about  the  year  B.C.  2286. 

This  statement  of  the  great  Sardanapahis,  the  son 
of  Esar-haddon,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  most 
curious  and  interesting.  Different  critics  might  esti- 
mate diversely  the  value  of  the  exact  date  given,  accord- 
ing as  they  believed  or  disbelieved  iu  the  possession  by 
the  As.syrians  of  an  accurate  chronology^  reaching  to 
so  remote  an  era.  But,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  date  assigned  to  the  establishment  of  Elamitic 
supremacy  over  Babylon,  the  facts  that  the  Assyi-ians 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  believed  such  a  supremacy 
to  have  existed,  that  they  considered  they  had  material 
e-iddcuco  of  it,  and  that  they  ascribed  it  to  a  timo 
anterior  to  tho  probable  date  of  Abraham — these  facta 
would  remain,  and  would  constitute  au  iDustratiou  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative  of  considerable  interest.  They 
would  show  that  at  any  rate  there  was  nothing  im- 
probable, in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  Babylon 
and  Elam  when  they  existed  side  by  side,  in  an  ancient 
superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  and  that  the 


CERTAIN  amount  of  light  is  thrown  on 
the  narrative  contained  in  Gen.  xiv.  by 
the  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
"We  learn  from  that  narrative  that  in  the 
tune  of  Abraham  (about  B.C.  2100—1900) 
an  important  monarchy  was  established  iu  Elam,  under 
a  king  named  Chedor-laomer  (more  properly,  Kedor- 
LagomerM,  to  whom  Babylonia  and  other  adjacent 
countries  were  subject,  and  who  was  powerful  enough  to 
carry  his  arms  into  Syria,  and  to  exercise  domiuiou  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years  over  the  more  eastern  parts  of 
Palestine.  The  position  of  Elam  is  weU  marked  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  who  place  it  between 
Persia  Proper  and  Baliylonia,  to  the  east  of  the  lower 
Tigris."  In  classical  times,  and  in  Oriental  history  as 
made  known  to  us  by  the  classical  writers,  the  country 
appears  as  insignificant ;  it  is  never  independent ;  and 
though  it  has  a  line  of  native  kings,^  they  at  no  timo 
show  themselves  of  much  importance,  even  among 
vassal  princes.  TUl  recently  the  passage  of  Genesis 
stood  alone  in  i-epresenting  Eliim  as  a  (jreo-t  kingdom, 
one  capable  of  exercising  for  a  time  the  chief  authority 
in  Western  Asia,  of  establishing  her  supremacy  over 
Babylonia,  and  making  expeditions  to  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  from  her  proper  frontier.  But  the 
later  AssjTian  inscriptions  have  now  shown  that  from 
the  time  of  Sargon  (B.C.  722)  to  nearly  the  close  of  tho 
empire,  Elam  was  the  second  power  in  Western  Asia, 
that  she  sturdily  maintained  her  independence,  and  long 
resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  Assyi-ia  to  bring  her  into 
subjectioiL  These  inscriptions,  which  are  too  long  to 
quote,  will  be  found  translated  in  M.  Oppert's  His- 
toire  des  Sarrjonides,  and  a  good  account  is  also  giveu 
of  them  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  iu  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Nmih  British  Review*  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
scriptions iu  question  indicate  simply  the  power  of 
Elam  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before 
our  era,  and  though  interesting  as  showing  of  what  the 
country  and  people  were  capable,  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  narrative  iu  Genesis,  which  relates  to  a  time 
more  than  a  thousand  years  earher.  There  is  one 
passage,  however,  in  an  inscription  of   Sardanapalus, 

1  The  Hebrew  word  is  IDybTlS,  which  would  he  better  rendered 

by  Jicclorlaflomer  than  by  "  Ch'edorlaomer."  The  LXX.  have 
XoooX\o.yo^[(ip. 

3  See  Strab.  xv.  3,  §  12  ;  Ptol.,  Ti.  3;  Pliny,  H.  W.,  vi.  26;  and 
compare  Bochart,  FhaJe'j,  ii.  3. 

'  These  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  existing  in  Parthian  times 
(xvi.  1,  §  19). 

*  See  Nm-th  British  Remew,  No.  civ.,  July,  1870,  Article  I. 


''  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archicohgij,  vol.  i., 
part  i.,  p.  33.  Compare  the  Zeitschrift  fur  JSgypiische  Sprachc, 
Nov.,  1868,  p.  116. 

^  "  Accad  "  is  a  usual  term  for  Babylon  in  the  Assyi-ian  inscrip- 
tions.    Compare  Gen.  x.  10. 

7  The  exactness  of  the  Assyrian  chronology  up  to  B.C.  911 — the 
first  year  of  the  famous  "  Canon"— cau  scarcely  bo  disputed.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  later  Assyrian  kings  believed  that  they 
possessed  an  exact  chronology  for  above  a  thousand  years  before 
D.c.  911.  But  diifereut  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  value  whioh 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  this  belief. 
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fact  of  such  a  superiority  having  existed  was  credited 
by  those  who  had  no  iutorost  in  misrepresenting  the 
matter. 

The  Elamitic  conquest  of  Babylon  does  not,  how- 
ever, rest  solely  on  this  eWdenoe.  Documents  pi'obably 
fourteen  hundred  years  older,  found  in  Babylonia  itself, 
establish  the  fact  that  at  least  one  king  of  the  country 
held  his  crown  as  a  fief  under  an  Elamitic  monarch, 
who  had  placed  and  maintained  him  upon  the  throne. 
Kudur-Mabuk,  whose  probable  date'  is  about  B.C.  2100, 
and  who  is  distinctly  called  "  King  of  Elam,"  esta- 
blished his  son,  Ardu-Sin,  in  Babylonia,  and  names  him 
with  himself  in  his  inscriptions,  invoking  the  blessing 
of  the  gods  upon  him.-  Similarly,  Ardu-Sin  mentions 
and  invokes  blessings  on  his  father,  "  Kudur-Mabuk, 
lord  of  Elam."^  It  is  further  remarkable  that  this 
same  "  Kudur-Mabuk,  lord  of  Elam,"  calls  himself 
also  "  lord  of  Syria,"  thereby  implying  that  his 
dominion  reached  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan 
on  the  one  side  to  the  Mediterranean  upon  the  other, 
which  is  exactly  what  Scripture  imphes  of  Chedor- 
laomer. 

'  This  date  depcadg  on  the  character  of  Eudur-Mabuk's  bricks 
compared  with  others  iu  the  Bab.vlomau  series,  on  their  position 
in  the  Babylonian  huilJin^s,  and  on  tho  relation  of  the  later  kings 
in  the  Babylonian  (early)  series  to  the  earlier  cues  iu  the  Assyrian. 
(See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.,  p.  ]6';  vol.  ii.,  pp.  55,  56. 
Compare  Transactions  of  ihe  Societt/  of  B  hltcal  Archccologij,  vol  i 
pp.  67—69.) 

"  Mr.  George  Smith  gives  the  following  as  a  literal  translation 
of  an  inscription  of  Kudvir-Mabuk's  :— "  To  Ur  his  king,  Kudur- 
Mabuk,  lord  of  Syria,  son  of  Simli-silhak,  worshipper  of  Ur,  his 
protector  marching  before  hini,  Bitrubmah,  for  bis  preserva- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  Ardu-Sin,  his  son,  King  of  Larsa,  | 
they  built."    (Transactions,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.)  j 

'  The  following  inscription  of  Ardu-Sin's  is  given  in  tho  same 
work  (itiil.) :  — "  ArduSin,  the  powerful  man,  the  high  ruler,  esta- 
blished by  Bel,  nonrisher  of  Ur,  Kins  of  Larsa,  King  of  Sumir 
and  Akkad,  son  of  Kudur-Mabuk,  the  lord  of  Elam,  XTr  the  great 
he  embellished,  its  ...  .  he  estiblisbed;  Ur,  my  king, 
blessed  me;  the  great  wall  of  Harris-galla  to  prevent  invasion, 
its  circuit  I  raised,  I  built,  the  city  I  encircled;  the  great  tower 
ot  Ur  strongly  I  constructed." 


The  native  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
tell  ns,  therefore,  three  things  concerning  this  early 
period,  namely : — First,  that  there  was  a  powerful 
dynasty  established  in  Elam  about  B.C.  2300—2000; 
secondly,  that  this  dynasty  exercised  authority  over 
Babylon  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  had  carried  its  arms 
into  Syria;  thus  confirming  three  of  tho  main  and 
most  surprising  facts  contained  in  tho  narrative  of 
Gen.  xiv. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  upon  the  name,  Chedor- 
laomer.  Though  the  native  inscrijjtions  have  not  yet 
yielded  this  name,  they  have  furnished  us  with  its 
elements,  rendered  it  intelligible,  and  shown  us  that  it 
is  formed  on  the  exact  analogy  of  other  names  borno 
about  the  same  time  by  other  Elamitic  kings.  Chedor, 
or  Kudur  (to  adopt  the  Elamitic  form'),  is  "seed"  or 
"offspring,"  corresponding  with  tho  ancient  Persian 
chitra*  and  the  Zend  chithra.  Lagomor  was  an 
Elamitic  deity,  as  wore  Mabiik  and  Nakhunta.  Kudur- 
Lagomer  (Chedorlaomer),  Kudur-Nakhunta,  Kudur- 
Mabuk  are  three  names  formed  exactly  on  the  same 
model ;  they  mean  "  the  offspring  of  L.igomer,"  "  tho 
offspring  of  Nakliunta  (Venus),"  and  "  tho  offspring 
of  Mabuk  (Rhea)."  They  show  us  that  the  ancient 
Elamitic  monarchs  claimed  kindred  with  their  deities, 
just  as  did  tho  ancient  EgA'ptians  and  tho  later  Par- 
thians,  and  affected  names  which  expressed  tliis  relation- 
ship. They  constitute  a  group,  each  member  of  which 
reflects  light  ou  the  other  two.  It  is  an  ewlence  of 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that,  having  occasion  to  mention  an  Elamitic  king,  ho 
gives  us  a  name  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  Hebrew, 
but  which  is  significant  in  the  Elamitic  tongtie,  and 
which  is  formed  exactly  on  tho  type  of  other  names 
of  kings  who  must  have  ruled  iu  Elam  at  about  tho 
same  period. 

■1  See   Ptirscp.    Inscr.,   No.    6,    par.    2,    last  word.      Compare  the 
name  Chitratakhma  in  the  Bebistun  inscription,  col.  ii.,  par.  14, 
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CHAPTER    II.— THE    "WYCLIPFITE    VEESIONS. 

li^HE  most  conspicuous  name  in  the  religious 
history  of  England  during  the  fourteenth 
century  is  that  of  John  de  Wychffe.'  He 
was  born  about  the  year  1320,  near  Rich- 
mond, in  Yorkshire;  and  died  at  Lutterworth,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1384.  His  life  is  closely  connected 
vrith  the  University  of  Oxford,  iu  connection  with  which 
he  held  in  succession  various  important  offices :  in  1356 
he  is  Seneschal  (or  steward)  of  Merton  College,  in  1361 
Master  of  Balliol,  m  136.5  Warden  of  Canterbury  H.all, 
a  foundation   afterwards   merged    in  that  of    Christ 


'  Or  Wyclif,  or  Wiclit     The  name  is  written  ia  twenty  or  thirty 
different  ways. 


Church.  In  1374  we  find  him  at  Bruges,  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  king,  Edward  III.,  to  treat 
with  the  Pajjal  Nuncio  on  the  subject  of  "  reseiTation  of 
benefices,"  an  encroachment  by  which  many  of  the  li^Tngs 
iu  Englaud  had  been  drawn  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  tho  king  to  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  which  preferment  ho  retained 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  last  years  wore  troubled  by 
persistent  attacks  from  tho  enemies  whom  his  uncom- 
promlsLug  resistance  to  tho  abuses  of  the  times  had 
aroused  against  him.  In  1377  he  is  summoned  before 
Convocation,  at  St.  Paul's,  to  answer  charges  of  erroneous 
teaehiug;  in  the  following  year  he  appears  before  a 
sjTiod  at  Landjeth ;  three  years  later  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  condemns  opinions  ou  tho 
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eucliarist   which   were   ascribed   to   WyclifBe   and   his 

followers.  Amidst  these  assaults,  occasioned  by  his 
faitlifiil  teaching,  and  liis  vehement  opposition  to  the 
"  begging  friars  "  (whom  he  pronounced  to  be  the  "  cause, 
beginning,  well,  and  maintaining  of  perturbation  in 
Christendom,  and  of  all  e\Tls  of  this  world  "),  he  pursued 
to  the  last  his  course  of  unremitting  devotion  to  the 
work  of  teaching  and  preaching.  The  powerful  patron- 
age of  Jolm  of  Gaunt  and  others  of  liigh  station  and 
great  influence  saved  WychfEo  from  the  fierce  persecu- 
tion which  overpowered  many  of  liis  adlierents.  Nicholas 
do  Hereford  was  excommunicated  and  imprisoned,  and 
seems  to  have  regained  his  liberty  at  the  sacrifice  of  liis 
Lollard  opinions.  Ashton  gave  way  for  a  time ;  Reping- 
dou  recanted,  and  became  a  persecutor  of  his  former 
friends.  John  Purvey,  who  was  WyclifEe's  associate  at 
Lutterworth,  sutfered  imprisonment  in  1390;  in  1400, 
terrified  by  the  fate  of  Sautre,  who  was  burnt  alive  as  a 
heretic,  ho  puljliely  retracted  his  obnoxious  tenets  ;  the 
record  of  a  second  imprisonment  in  1421  affords  evidence 
that  ho  rejoined  the  party  of  which  ho  had  been  the 
loader.  We  must  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  fortunes 
of  these  early  reformers  :  it  is  from  their  connection  with 
the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  that  they 
call  for  notice  hero. 

At  this  point  several  questions  present  themselves. 
Is  there  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  Wycliffo 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  English  ?  If  he  did, 
where  is  his  translation  ?  Did  he  stand  alone  m  this 
work,  or  was  it  accomplished  with  the  help  of  others  ? 
Is  his  translation  really  the  first  >  Tlieso  questions 
have  received  various  answers  in  former  times,  but 
there  is  now  little  room  for  serious  difference  of 
opinion. 

We  possess  two  early  versions  of  the  Bible,  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  yet  separated  by  clear  mai'ks 
of  distinction.  It  is  certain  that  these  versions  were 
made  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As 
the  art  of  printing  was  invented  fifty  years  later,  and 
not  introduced  into  England  until  1471,  the  English 
Bible  was  only  accessiljle  in  manuscript  to  its  earhest 
readers.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  neither  of  these 
versions  (whieli  we  shall  designate  as  tlie  early  and  the 
later)  ever  appeared  in  print  until  1850.  In  Dr.  James's 
"Treatise  of  the  Corruption  of  Scripture''  (1612 1,  many 
passages  are  quoted  from  a  MS.'  of  the  later  version, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  version  was 
published  by  Lewis  (1731),  by  Baber  (1810),  and  in 
Bagster's  English  Hexapla  (1841).  Of  the  early  version 
the  first  portion  printed  was  the  Song  of  Solomon,  given 
by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Commentary 
(1823) :  the  New  Testament  was  published  by  Pickering 
in  1848.  In  1850  the  Oxford  University  press  issued 
a  complete  edition  of  the  two  versions  in  four  volumes, 
under  the  title,  "  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  with  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  the 
earliest  English  versions  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate 

1  Evidently  No.  277  in  the  Bodleian  Libr.iry,  of  wliielihe  was  the 
first  librarian.  This  MS.  Is  denoted  by  the  letter  I  in  the  Oxford 
edition. 


by  John  WyclLffie  and  his  followers  ;  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden."  This  noble  work,  the 
fruit  of  twenty-two  years  of  labour,  is  the  source  of 
almost  all  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Wycliffite 
versions.  As  many  as  170  MSS.  were  examined  by  the 
editors,  and  the  various  readings  of  some  sixty  MSS. 
are  given  throughout.  Words  that  are  obsolete  or  ob- 
scure are  explained  in  a  glossary  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume.  In  a  masterly  preface  the  editors  discuss  the 
whole  question  of  the  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  versions,  and  their  main  conclusions  have  met  with 
imiversal  acceptance. 

We  have  designated  the  two  versions  "  early  "  and 
"  later,"  but  untd  the  apijearance  of  the  Oxford  edition 
the  correct  appropriation  of  these  names  was  matter  of 
doubt.  That  the  translation  which  was  first  executed 
must  be  associated  with  Wycliffe's  name  has  not  been 
questioned ;  but  the  publications  of  Lewis,  Baber,  and 
Bagster,  referred  to  above,  profess  to  contain  "Wy- 
cliffe's Testament,"  though  really  presenting  the  later 
version.  •  On  what  ground,  then,  is  that  translation 
wliich  formerly  passed  as  the  earlier,  now  considered 
to  bo  the  later  of  the  two  ?  The  evidence  is  of  various 
kinds,  Init  it  w^ll  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  preface  to  this  version,  commonly 
known  as  the  General  Prologue.  This  prologue  is  of 
considerable  length,  occupj-ing  a  space  equal  to  about 
thirty-six  of  these  pages.  The  writer  first  gives  an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  several  books,  from 
Genesis  to  2  Chronicles,  and  forcibly  applies  the  lessons 
drawn  from  the  Books  of  Chronicles  to  the  circimi- 
stances  of  his  ovni  time.  Then  follows  a  brief  notice 
of  the  remaining  books  of  ihi  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocry[)ha,  with  the  exception  of  the  prophetical 
books,  to  which  a  special  prologue  was  devoted.  After 
discussing  the  general  principles  of  interpretation,  the 
writer  enters  on  a  defence  of  ti-anslations  of  Scripture, 
and  concludes  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
o^vn  mode  of  procedure.  "  A  simple  creature,"  he  says, 
"  hath  translated  the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into  English. 
First  this  simijle  creature  had  much  travail,  with  divers 
fellows  and  helpers,  to  gather  many  old  Bibles  and 
other  doctors  and  common  glosses,  and  to  make  one 
Latin  Bible  somcdeal  [partly]  true  ;  and  then  to  study 
it  anew,  the  text  with  the  gloss  and  other  doctors  as  ho 
might  get,  and  specially  Lire  [Lyra]  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  helped  full  much  in  this  work ;  the  tliird 
time  to  counsel  with  old  grammarians  and  old  dinnes, 
of  hard  wo-  us  and  hard  sentences,  how  they  might  best 
be  understood  and  translated ;  the  fourth  time  to  trans- 
late as  clearly  as  lie  could  to  the  sentence  [sense],  and 
to  have  many  good  fellows  and  cunning  at  the  correct- 
ing of  tlie  translation."  He  shows  that  "in  translating 
into  English,  many  resolutions  can  make  the  sentence 
open."  For  "  the  master  reading,  I  stand,"  we  may 
write  "  while  [or  "  if,"  &c.]  the  master  rcadeth,  I 
stand  ;"  "  saying  "  may  be  changed  into  "  and  saith  "  or 
"  that  saith  ;  "  which  runneth  "  into  "  and  he  runneth." 
Instead  of  translatuig  literally  Bomiimm  formidahunt 
adversarii  ejus,  1  Sam.  ii.  10  (,"  the  Lord  his  adversaries 
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shall  di-ead  "},  we  may  say  '■  (ho  adversaries  of  the  Lord 
shall  dread  liim ;  "  aresceniihus  hominihus  prce  timore, 
Luke  xxi.  26,  may  be  expressed  by  "  and  men  shall  wax 
dry  for  dread,"  Those  who  find  f.aiilts  in  this  transla- 
tion are  entreated  to  alter  it  into  the  true  sense  of  Holy 
"Writ;  but  the  critic  is  warned  first  to  examine  truly 
Ilia  Latin  Bible,  for  "  no  doubt  he  shall  fiud  full  many 
Bibles  in  Latin  full  false,  if  he  look  at  many, 
namely  [especially]  new ;  find  the  common  Latin  Bibles 
have  more  need  to  be  corrected,  as  many  as  I  hijve  seen 
in  my  life,  than  hath  the  English  Bible  late  translated."' 
His  concluding  words  are  memorable  :  "By  tliis  manner, 
with  good  li\dng  and  great  travail,  men  can  come  to 
true  and  clear  translating,  and  true  understanding  of 
Holy  Writ,  seem  it  never  so  hard  at  the  beginning. 
God  grant  to  us  all  grace  to  know  well  and  keep  well 
Holy  Writ,  and  suffer  joyfully  some  pain  for  it  at  the 
last !   Amen." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  of  tliis  prologue  refers 
to  a  former  translation  into  English  which  stood  in 
need  of  correction,  and  gives  clear  indications  of  the 
changes  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  transform  a 
sentence  literally  rend.ered  into  one  that  runs  smoothly 
and  presents  a  clear  sense.  On  comparing  the  two 
versions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  find  that  in  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other 
places,  the  renderings  differ  in  the  very  particulars 
specified  above ;  one  version  being  characterised  by 
close  adherence  to  the  Latin  construction,  the  other 
showing  a  true  appreciation  of  Eughsh  idiom.  "When 
we  add  that  the  more  literal  version  "  is  found  in  those 
MSS.  which  are  the  earlier  in  point  of  date,''  and  that 
"these  MSS.  are  comparatively  rai-e," '  it  will  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  version  is  the  earlier  of  the  two, 

1  Frefaco  to  Oxford  editiou,  p.  :ixii. 


or  that  the  other  translation  is  the  work  of  the  writer 
of  the  General  Prologue.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  pursue 
this  question  fiu-ther,  or  to  examine  the  groxmds  on 
which  a  contrary  opinion  was  formerly  held  by  those  who 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  evidence  now  before  us. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  authorship.  ,  Both  ver- 
sions are  anonymous.  The  pcrU  to  which  a  translator 
of  Scripture  was  exposed  rendered  such  concealment 
strictly  necessary.  Wo  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that 
the  later  version  was  executed  by  Purvey.  His  close 
association  with  Wycli'ie,  his  learning,  and  liis  emi- 
nence amongst  the  Lollards  after  Wycliffie's  death,  first 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  work  was  from  Ms  hand ; 
but  the  most  convincing  proof  is  furnished  by  the 
General  Prologue,  which  agrees  remarkably,  both  in 
stylo  and  in  sentiment,  with  writings  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  Purvey's.  StiU  less  hesitation  can  be  felt 
in  associating  Wycliffe  with  the  earlier  work.  On  this 
point  friends  and  foes  are  at  one  in  their  testimony. 
Henry  Knighton,  who  wi'ote  his  Chronicle  within  twenty 
years  of  Wycliffie's  death,  complains  that  John  Wycliffe 
had  translated  the  Gospel  into  the  English  tongue,  and 
made  it  more  plain  to  the  laity  and  to  women  than  it 
formerly  was  even  to  the  learned  amongst  the  clergy, 
thus  throwing  the  Gospel  pearl  before  swine.  From 
John  Huss,  the  Bohemian  reformer  (writing  in  1411), 
we  learn  that  it  was  then  said  by  tlie  English  that 
WycUffo  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  their  verna- 
cular tongue.  To  Wycliffe  then  must  be  assigned  the 
post  of  honour  in  connection  with  this  noble  imdertak- 
ing.  E.amestly  maintaining  that  "  Christian  men  ought 
much  to  travail  night  and  day  about  text  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  namely  [especially]  the  Gospel  in  their  mothe? 
tongue,"  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  unlettered  coimtrymeu  the  Law  of  God  and 
"  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  life." 
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STEINGED    INSTRUMENTS  (coniinucd). 
NEBEL. 

HIS  instriunent  will  naturally  present 
itself  for  our  consideration  after  tho 
]cinnor,  not  only  because  it  seems  from 
all  accoiuits  to  have  been  an  instrument 
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of  a  more  elaborated  character,  and  consequently  of 
greater  capabilities  than  tho  kinnor,  both  as  to  tone 
and  pitch,  but  also  because  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
later  chronologically.  It  is  not  mentioned  until  1  Sam. 
X.  5.  This  fact  seems  to  add  weight  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was  of  Phoiniciau  origin,  inasmuch  as  tho  intercour.se 
between  Phoenicia  and  Israel  was  not  very  close  until 
about  that  period.  It  is  called  Sidonian  by  tho  poet 
qvioted  by  Athena;us,  hb.  iv.,  c.  -i: — 
Oyre  SiSoj^ffju  vafiAa 

In  the  Psalms  and  Nehemiah  it  U  translated  by  ^aKTi^piov 


("psaltery"),  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  Ixxi.  22,  "  I  will 
also  praise  thee  with  the  psaltery,  even  thy  truth,  O  my 
God,"  where  the  word  is  ^liaX/xhs ;  and  also  of  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  2,  "  Take  a  psalm,  bring  hither  the  tabret,"  where 
tho  Greek  is  KiOdpa.  With  regard  to  the  other  places  in 
Holy  Scripture  where  it  is  mentioned,  the  Septuagint 
generally  has  it  as'va^Aio^,  vd^Xa,  va^K-q,  vai\a,  or  va^Kas. 
As  would  be  expected,  tho  Latin  forms  are  nablium. 
nabltim,  or  nabla.  In  speaking  of  the  kinnor,  it  was 
stated  that  that  instrument  was  either  a  large  or  simple 
form  of  hai-p  ;  and  those  who  assumed  that  the  kinnor 
was  the  largei',  would  imagine  the  nehel  was  tho 
smaller.  Hence  certain  writers,  amongst  them  Jerome, 
Cassiodorus,  Isidorus,  have  believed  the  nebel  to  bo 
of  that  simple  form  of  harps,  describing  a  mere  A 
shape,  which  were  given  in  Figs.  1  to  7.  But  on  tho 
otlier  hand  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  harp,  like 
every  other  musical  instrument,  was  undoubtedly  Lm- 
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prOTcd  Tipon  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  veiy  fact  of  the  com- 
parative lateness  of  the  allusion 
to  the  nehel  in  the  Bible  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  of 
a  somewhat  highly  developed 
construction.  As  regards  simple 
and  early  forms  of  harps,  some 
wi'itors  have  laid  great  stress  ou 
the  fact  that  the  hollow  reso- 
uaiice-box  was  held  uppermost, 
and  have  in  this  way  drawn  a 
contrast  between  the  harp  and 
the  guitar  famQy.  But  this 
resolves  itself  into  the  plain 
question  of  the  iJOsition  in  which 
the  ancients  held  their  harps 
when  playing.  That  it  was  often 
different  to  our  mode  there  can 
be  no  doubt  from  such  repre- 
sentations as  Fig.  16,  which  is 
copied  from  a  Greek  vase  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Munich,, 
and  which  represents  a  female 
playing  ou  a  harp,  haviug  the 
resonance-box  leaning  against 
her  shoulder. 

But  the  most  noticeable  dis- 
tinction between  ancient  and 
modern  harps  seems  to  be  the 
almost  universal  absence  of  a  third 
side  to  the  wooden  framework  of 
the  former.  This  will  bo  easily 
observed  by  glancing  at  the  various 
illustrations  of  harps  which  have 
been  and  which  will  bo  given. 
This  third  side  forms  a  very  im- 
jiortant  feature  in  more  modern 
instruments,  and  not  only  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  instrument, 
but  also  allows  the  strings  to  be 
drawn  to  a  greater  tension  than 
could  otherwise  be  the  case.  In 
fact,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
how  the  woodwork,  when  con- 
sisting only  of  two  sides,  could 
stand  the  strain  upon  it  when 
timing.  To  those  who  have  not 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  this 
tension  seems  almost  incredible. 
In  the  case  of  a  grand  pianoforte, 
which  contains  more  strings  than 
any  other  instrument  in  use,  the 
tension,  it  is  calculated,  is  eleven 
or  twelve  tons.  The  third  side  of 
a  haqj  is  far  from  spoiling  its  ap- 
pearance, niustratious  are  ap- 
pended of  two  fine  old  Irish  harps, 
first  (Fig.  17)  is  not  precisely  known. 


Fig.  17. 


The  date  of  the 

Fig.  18  is  copied 

(by  the  kind  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  South 


Kensington  Museum)  from  their 
cast  of  the  original  instrument, 
preserved  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  was  the  property 
of  the  famous  Brian  Boiroimhe, 
who  ascended  the  throne  a.d, 
1001. 

The  word  nebel  is  by  some 
traced   to  a   root   signifying   a 
"rounded    vase,"    or    "leather 
bottle."     If  this  derivation  be 
correct,  wo  can  imagine  that  the 
instrument  was  conspicuous  for 
the  shape  of  one  of  its  sides,  if 
it  had  two  sides ;  or  if  it  were 
curvUiuear,   from   the  foi-m  of 
the   hollow   framework.      It  is 
quite    possible    that    it    might 
have  been  Uke  those  delineated 
in  Figs.  19  and  20. 
But  it  is  nearly  always  danger- 
ous to  argue  from  the  derivation 
of  names  of  instriunents.     For 
instance,  what  could  the  musical 
historian  of   a  thousand  year.s 
hence  gather  of  the   construc- 
tion of  a  harmoniiun,  seraphiue, 
accordion,  or  euphoniimi,  from 
the  derivation  of  their  respective 
names  ?  or,  worse  stid,  from  the 
woid  '•pianoforte,"  or  the  "soft- 
loud  ! ''      Some  have   carried   this 
misguiding  principle  so  far  as  to 
s  ly  that  because  nebel  was  derived 
fiom  "roimded  vase"  or  "leather 
bottle,"   that    it    would    therefore 
answer  the   description  of  a  bag- 
2}i2]e !       This    is,  at  least,  an   in- 
gcuioiis  theory,  but  fortunately  a 
wtll-defined   title  is  given  to  the 
Hebrew  bagpipe   (on  the   subject 
of  which  more  will  be  said  by-and- 
by)      namely,    symphonia,    which 
luckUy    renders     this     suggestion 
unworthy  of  consideration. 

This  is  not  the  only  theoiy  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  nehel  which 
has  been  hazarded.  Although  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  it  was  a 
harp,  some  have  suggested  that  it 
was  a  guitar.  It  m.iy  be  well 
hero  to  state  plainly  the  difference 
between  a  lyre  and  a  guitar.  It 
is  this,  that  the  .strings  of  a  lyi-e 
have  nothing  behind  them  at 
their  upper  termination,  whereas 
the  guitar  possesses  behind  the 
.strings  a  narrow  piece  of  wood,  wliieh  when  elon- 
gated forms  the  neck.  This  piece  of  wood  is  called 
the    finger-board    and  neck.      Figs.  21   and  22   will 
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bIiow  the  difference  between  the  two  families  of  instru- 
ments plainly.     The  first  (Fig.  21)   showing  a  youth 
playing  on  a  lyre,  the  next  (Fig.  22)  an  Arabian  playing 
on  a  guitar. 
Now  there  is  one  very  strong  argument  against  the 


that  the  Arabians  now  use  them,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Hebrews  were  actually  without  them, 
only  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossible  to  say  by 
what  name  they  were  known.  The  next  illustratiou 
(Fig.  23}  is  from  a  tomb  near  Thebes,  and  shows  two 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  18. 

probability  of  the  nebel  being  a  guitar :  t  is  this,  that 
whereas  the  nebel  is  not  imfrequently  mentioned  in 
Boman  and  Greek  authors,  instruments  with  long 
necks  seem  to  have  been  practically  unknown  to  them, 
or  at  the  most  to  have  been  known  to  them  oidy 
through  examples  depicted  on  sculpture  which  had 
been  captured  and  carried  home. 

■  But  as  there  are  indisputable  proofs  th.at  the  Egyp- 
tians had  instruments  of  this  kind,  and  as  it  happens 


Tig.  20. 

women  playing  on  guitars,  to  tho  soimds  of  which  it 
was  not  unusual  to  dance. 

These  instruments  seem  to  modem  eyes  to  possess  dis- 
proportionately long  necks — they  are  often  twice,  some- 
times three  times  tho  length  of  the  body.  But  if  Italiaa 
instruments  of  this  class,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  be  examined,  it  wiU  be  found  that  this 
proportion  is  common  enough.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  frets  wore  known  to  the  ancients.     For 
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the  sake  of  non-musical  readers  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  frets  are  those  small,  slightly  raised  ridges  placed 
on  the  finger-board  at  such  distances  that  if  the  fingers 
squeeze  the  struigs  down  over  them,  ia  consecutive 
order,  the  chromatic  scale  can  be  produced  by  striking 


Nehels,  like  kinnors,  were  made  of  fir-wood,  and 
afterwards  of  almug.  Samuel  told  the  newly-anointed 
king  Saul  that  ho  would  meet  "  a  company  of  prophets 
coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a,  2JsaUery  "  and 
other  musical  instruments.     And  afterwards  "  David 


Fig.  21. 

or  plucking  the  strings. 
They  also  enable  the 
player  to  produce  a  chord 
which  shall  be  strictly  iu 
tune  if  his  fingers  lie  on 
any  part  of  a  string  lying 
between  one  fret  and  that 
immediately  foUowiug  it, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

But  in  any  case  these 
long-necked  instruments 
are  of  great  importance 
historically,  as  it  seems 
quite  imiMSsible  for  the 
players  on  them  to  have 
noticed  that  the  placing 
of  fingers  on  particular 
parts  of  a  string  would 
produce  different  notes, 
without  also  noticing  what 
the  distance  between  these 
points  was  as  compared 
with  the  whole  length  of 
the  string.  Wlien  this 
was  once  done,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  har- 
monics must  have  necessarily  followed,  and  from  a  com- 
bination of  harmonics  a  rational  system  of  harmony 
would  naturally  grow.  Many  have  thought  that  the 
Egyptians  were  no  strangers  to  such  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  Greeks,  who  always  improved  upon 
what  they  borrowed,  derived  their  elaborate  formation 
of  scales  from  them.  We  ought  to  be  interested  in 
tliis  question,  because  we  unquestionably  owe  our 
modem  music  more  or  less  to  the  Greeks. 


Fig.  22. 

and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
played  before  the  Lord  on 
all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir-wood,  even  on 
harps  and  on  psalteries," 
&c.    On  the  happy  event 
of  the  fetching  of  the  ark. 
from     Kirjath-jearim, 
"  David     and    aU     Israel 
played  before    God   with 
all  their  might  "  on  harps, 
psalteries,    and    timbrels. 
In  1   Chron.  xv.    18   the 
names  of  the   players  on 
nehels    are    carefully    re- 
corded.   It  is  evident  that 
David  himself  was  as  pro- 
ficient on  the  nehel  as  on 
the    kinnor,  although   he 
set  aside    special   players 
for     special     instriunenta 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  &c.).    In 
the  Book  of  Psalms  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of 
the   nebel    (Ps.  xxxiii.  2; 
Ivii.  8;  Ixxi.  22;  kxxi.  2; 
xcii.  3;  cviii.  2;   cxEv.  9;  cl.  3).      It  was  not  restricted 
m    its     use    to    rehgious    ceremonies  :     Isaiah     com- 
plains, "The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pipe 
are  in  their  feasts"  (Isa.  v.  12);  and  similarly  Amos 
writes,  "  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs  ; 
for  I  fl-ill  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols  "  (Amos  v. 
231,  and  prophesies  woe  on  those  that  "  lie  on  beds  of 
ivory,"  "eat  lambs  out  of  the  flock,"  "  drmk  \vine  in. 
bowls,"  and  "  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol."     In  old 
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English  translations  of  Ps.  Ixixi.  2,  the  nehel  is  also 
called  a  "Tiol."  But  it  must  bo  uiidorstoocl  that  in  all 
these  passages  the  translators  used  the  word  carelessly, 
and  not  in  the  least  ivishing  to  suggest  that  the  Hebrews 
had  an  instrument  commonly  played  with  a  bow. 


azor,  &c.  It  may  not  be  unfair  to  argue  from  this  that 
its  tones  were  deep  and  heavy,  and  were  Ijest  adapted 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  other  combinations  of 
various  qualities  and  pitch. 

The  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  25  seems  to  have  been 


Fig.  25. 


Fiif.  24. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  nebel  is  always  used  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  musical  instrument:  for 
instance,  with  the  toph  (tambour),  shophar  (trumpetl. 


the  link  between  the  harp  and  guitar  family,  and  as 
such  is  interesting.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  form 
amongst  a  few  modern  nations. 


SCKIPTUEE     BIOGEAPHIES.  — IV. 
THE     PATRIAECHS. 

ABRAHAM  (continued). 

BY     THE     EEV.     W.     HANNA,     D.D.,     EDINBUKGH. 


III. — IN     INTEECOUESE    WITH    GOD. 

jT  is  not  his  ancestry,  nor  his  rank,  nor 
his  wealth,  nor  his  moral  worth  and 
general  attractiveness,  nor  the  progeny 
that  sprang  from  him,  not  even  his  devout 
character  and  his  religious  creed,  which 
give  to  Abraham  the  place  lie  holds  in  the  liistory  of  our 
race.  He  might  have  been  the  greatest  and  richest  of  the 
sons  of  the  East,  the  forefather  of  a  great  nation,  the  first 
of  a  long  and  proud  dynasty  of  kings,  the  worshipper,  as 
Melchizedek  was,  of  (ho  one  tnie  God;  but  had  nothing 
more  been  true  of  him  he  might  have  lived  and  died, 
leaving  a  comparatively  faint  impress  of  his  existence 
behind  him.  His  distinction  and  his  glory  lay  in  his 
being  chosen  by  God  to  be  His  instrument  for  ejecting 
a  .special  purpose  of  His  grace  towards  manldnd ;  and  in 
that  special  favour  and  fellowship  with  God  into  which 
as  such  he  was  introduced. 


Left  to  itself,  put  upon  its  second  trial,  the  world 
was  lapsing  gradually  away  fi'om  the  pure  primitive 
faith  of  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Melcliizedek.  ISTot 
that  it  had  yet  fallen  whoUy  or  generally  into  gross 
idolatry,  but  that  it  was  upon  the  slippery  edge  of  the 
descent.  To  preserve,  protect,  transmit,  and  propagate 
the  faith  that  was  thus  imperilled,  and  so  usher  in  tho 
advent  of  our  Lord  and  Saviom-,  God  was  pleased  to 
select  a  man,  sever  him  from  his  kindred,  transport  him 
to  a  new  and  fitting  home,  institute  and  qualify  liim  as 
the  fresh  fountain-head  of  that  simple  and  sublime 
))elief  in  tho  one  great  God  and  Father  of  mankind 
which  the  throe  rehgions  of  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity  hiive  adopted,  and  which  is  destined 
to  be  accepted  over  all  the  earth. 

In  executing  His  purpose,  God  was  pleased  to  show 
special  favour  to  Abraham,  to  break  the  silence  kept 
since  Noah's  time,  to  cuter  into  dii'ect  personal  inter- 
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com-se,  to  manifest  Himself  and  raake  known  His  will 
by  vi-siVilo  appeai-ancos,  by  audible  addi-ess,  in  di-eam,  in 
trance,  in  bodily  i)reseuce.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
modes  ho  directed  Abraham  to  forsake  country,  home, 
and  kindred,  to  go  to  a  land  that  He  should  show  him. 
He  in-omised  to  make  his  name  great,  and  to  make  of 
him  a  great  nation ;  to  bless  him,  and  make  Mm  to  bo 
a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  He  led  him 
to  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  chosen  land ;  told  him 
that  his  seed  was  to  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shoro  hi  multi- 
tude. He  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  foretold  the 
fate  of  his  descendants  for  the  nest  four  hundred  years, 
pre-annouuced  the  bii-th  of  Isaac,  appointed  the  rite  of 
circiuneision,  sat  and  ate.  and  talked  with  him  at  the 
tent-door,  took  him  into  his  confidence  as  to  the  doom 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  suffered  him  to  intercede  for 
them,  tried  him  by  asking  the  oiiering  up  of  Isaac,  and 
closed  the  open  intercourse  by  repeating  and  ratify- 
ing with  a  solemn  oa:h  the  first  and  greatest  of  his 
promises. 

It  is  no  homely  household  divinity,  no  limited,  local, 
tribal,  or  national  god  who  is  represented  as  speaking 
and  acting  thus ;  but  the  great  Being  whom  Abraham 
recognised  as  "the  most  high  God,  possessor  (or  founder) 
of  heaven  and  earth"  (Gen.  xiv.  22),  "the  Almighty 
God"  (xvii.  1),  "the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God"  (xxi. 
33),  "Jehovah,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth "  (xv.  2,  8; 
sviii.  2.5).  Doubtless  the  temporal  blessings  promised 
by  this  God  to  Abraham  shadowed  forth  still  luglier 
Mpiritual  blessings.  Doiibtless  the  dim  and  distant  but 
wide  and  limitless  perspective  opened  up  to  the  eye  of 
faith  took  in  the  day  of  Chi-ist  and  stretched  far  away 
into  the  endless  future.  But  into  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, as  meant  by  God  or  as  understo;)d  by  AbrahauT, 
of  aU  that  the  Almighty  revealed  to  Aljraham,  we  do 
not  enter.  On  seven  different  occasions  did  God  hold 
personal  converse  with  Abraham  in  Canaan,  loosely  scat- 
tered, as  we  might  think,  over  the  fifty  years  of  his 
middle  life,  but  all  well-timed,  with  touches  iu  them  of 
groat  tenderness  and  strong  personal  regard.  To  give 
but  a  single  instance.  The  quick  pursuit,  the  night 
assault,  the  chase  over  the  mountains,  the  triumphant 
procession  home,  were  all  fuU  of  high  excitemeut.  But 
when  the  stir  and  strife  and  triumjih  were  exchanged  for 
the  oiuict  tent  life  at  Mamre,  what  more  likely  than  that 
fear  should  creep  into  Abraham's  heart  that  after  such 
an  inglorious  defeat  by  so  small  a  liand,  these  powerful 
Eastern  chiefs  should  return  in  fuller  force  for  ret.ilia- 
tion  and  revenge  ?  And  wliat  more  opportune  than 
that  the  Lord  would  then  appear  to  him,  not  to  speak 
to  him  on  general  subjects,  as  before,  but  to  say,  "Tear 
not,  Abram?  "  It  is  a  father  naming  his  child  by  name, 
as  with  gentle  hand  he  would  hush  the  agitated  heart — 
"  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield  " — "  I  was  thy  shield  iu  the 
recent  conflict,  and  I  am  aud  ever  shall  Ije  the  same  to 
thoo;  and  if  this  shield  be  my  omnipotence,  what  hast 
thou  to  fear  ?  "  "I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward  " — 
"  Thou  hast  gained  but  littlo  for  thyself,  but  hast  thou 
not  Me  for  thy  portion  P     Let  them  come  and  take 


from  thee  what  they  please,  that  jwrtion  will  abide  un- 
touched, and  for  ever  be  full  aud  satisfjdng."  Up 
to  the  time  of  this  intervdew,  Abraham  might  have 
thought — indeed,  one  does  not  see  how  he  could  have 
tlioug'ht  otherwise — that  liis  seed  would  come  into 
immediate  possession  of  the  laud.  But  now,  in  the 
horror  of  the  great  darkness,  the  new  intelligence  is 
conveyed  to  him  that  liis  seed  should  lie  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  and  afflicted  there  for  400  years.  If 
so,  what  of  himself  ?  Would  ho  have  to  share  in  that 
affliction,  or  be  cut  off  before  it  came  ?  Was  it  not  to 
allay  any  personal  anxiety  that  might  bo  created  by 
the  tidings  thus  communicated  that,  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  prophecy  embracing  the  fate  of  generations,  the 
sentence  is  inserted,  "  Aud  thou  shall  go  to  thy  fathers 
in  peace ;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age  P " 
(Gen.  XV.  15). 

Abraham  was  advanced  in  years,  nearly  a  third  of  his 
life  was  over  when  the  call  from  heaven  came  to  him ; 
and  he  had  been  brought  up,  as  Joshua  tells  us  (xxiv. 
2),  among  those  who  "  served  other  gods."  Did  the  call 
come  from  a  Being  before  unknown,  who  had  to  reveal 
who  and  what  he  was,  as  well  as  to  inspire  the  new 
disposition  to  trust,  and  give  the  needed  strength  to 
obey  ?  There  might  have  been  an  immediate  revelation 
aud  inspii'atiou  of  this  kind.  Wo  prefer  rather  to 
believe  that  the  call  was  recognised  as  coming  from  one 
already  known,  and  welcomed  by  one  who  had  been 
struggling  as  best  he  could  to  breast  the  tide  that  was 
running  strong  all  round.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by 
the  many  legends  aud  traditions — heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Mohammedan — which  cover  the  space  loft  void  in  the 
Scripture  narrative.  Grotesque  and  incredible  as  so 
many  of  these  appear,  they  all  agree  in  representing 
Abraham  as  standing  free  from  the  spreading  contagion 
of  idolatry,  and  as  having  suffered  persecution  for  his 
monotheistic  faith.  One  specimen  may  bo  quoted. 
Brought  while  yet  a  cMld  out  of  the  cave  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  ha%-ing  been  born,  and  looking  i-ouud 
on  all  the  strange  objects  that  met  his  eye,  he  asked  his 
mother  how  all  these  things  came  to  be  there.  She  told 
liim  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  that  had 
not  its  own  lord  upon  whom  it  depended.  "  Who  then," 
the  child  said,  "  is  my  Lord ;  ou  whom  do  I  depend  ?  " 
"On  me,"  was  the  reply.  "And  who  is  thy  lord?" 
"Thy  father."  "And  who  is  my  father's  lord?" 
"Nimrod  the  king."  "And  who  is  Kimrod's  lord?" 
She  could  not  tell,  and  so  struck  him,  and  told  Mm  to 
ask  no  more  questions  ;  but  he  turned  away,  saying,  "  I 
iviU  acknowledge  no  other  god  than  He  that  created  the 
heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  is  in  them."  Trying 
afterwards  to  disabuse  his  father  of  his  idolatry,  Terah 
got  angry,  and  carried  Mm  to  Nimrod.  "Let  us 
worship  the  fire,"  said  the  king.  "  Rather,"  said 
Abrah,am,  "  the  water  that  quenches  the  fire."  "  Well, 
the  water."  "  Rather  the  cloud  that  carries  the  water." 
"Well,  the  cloud."  "Rather  the  wind  that  scatters 
the  cloud."  "  Thou  art  a  babbler,"  said  Nimrod  ;  "  1 
worship  the  fire,  aud  will  cast  thee  into  it."  The  pOo 
was  raised  and  lighted,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  flames. 
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Seven  days  tliey  kincUeil  against  him,  but  iu  vain,  and 
he  came  forth  to  testify  aftenrards  that  those  seven 
days  were  the  most  precious  of  all  his  life.' 

1  Kitto's  History  of  PaUstine,  p.   id ;  Antedihiviaiis  and  Patriarchs, 
p.  180. 


Tnming  from  these  fables  to  tlie  narrative  in  tl 
Book  of  Genesis,  let  ug  notice  how  Abraham  is  repn 
sented  as  comporting  himself  in  that  wonderful  con: 
mimion  with  the  Most  High,  to  which  ho  alone  of  a ' 
his  fellows  was  admitted. 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.— III. 

THE   PENTATEUCH. 
EXODUS. 

BY  THE  VERT  KEV.  K.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTEKBURT. 


'  HE  second  book  of  the  Penta-  j 
touch  is  called  Exodus,  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  J>e- 
parture.     In    Hebrew    it    is 
simply    called    The    Names,   . 
from  the  opening  words.     It 
naturally    divides     into    two 
parts  :  the  first,  consisting  of 
chaps,   i.— six.,   detailing  the 
circumstances     under    which  , 
tlio   children   of  Israel  left   Egyjit;    and   the   second, 
consisting  of  chaps,  xx. — xl.,  narrating  the  giving  of 
the  law  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  building  of  the  ark 
as  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  the  centre  of 
his  worship. 

Four  hundred  years  and  more  had  ela^Jsed  since  the 
descent  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt.  Such  had 
been  the  terms  of  the  prediction  to  Abraham  :  his  seed 
was  "  to  be  a  stranger  and  a  servant  in  a  land  that  was  j 
not  their's  for  four  hundred  years"  (Gen.  xv.  13).  So  I 
Stephen  quotes  the  words  ag.aiu  in  Acts  vii.  6 ;  while 
the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (Gal.  iii.  17)  exactly  agree  with  the  statement  in  , 
Exod.  xii.  40,  41,  that  such  was  the  length  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  IsraeUtos  in  Egypt  to  a  day,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  to  bo  understood  of  the  whole  iuteiwal  from 
Abraham  to  Moses.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  express 
assertion  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  a  different  chronology  I 
is  generally  followed.  For  this  the  Septuagint  led  the  i 
way  by  rendering  Exod.  xii.  40  as  follows : — "  The 
sojourning  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  which  they  sojourned 
iu  the  land  of  Egy^it  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
and  their  fathers,  was  430  years."  But  every  scholar 
knows  that  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  had  very 
strange  ideas  about  the  duties  of  translators,  and  altered 
the  text  without  scruple  whenever  they  thought  they 
had  a  reason  for  it.  Here  their  reason  was  that  they 
hoped  to  avoid  a  difficulty.  First  it  is  said  that 
Amram'a  wife  was  Jochebed,  "  a  daughter  of  Levi, 
whom  one  bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt "  (Numb.  xxvi.  59). 
Tliis,  of  course,  only  means  that  she  was  a  Levite,  and 
the  impersonal  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  says 
"  whom  one  bare  to  Lc-\-i,"  is  a  confirmation  of  this. 
Levi  plaiidy  is  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  not  the  patriarch.  1 


Literally  understood,  it  makes  Amram  not  merely 
marry  his  aimt,  but  an  aunt  of  the  respectable  age 
of  eighty-five  at  the  least  ;  while  it  further  gives 
Moses  no  fewer  than  8,600  first  cousins  (Numb.  iii. 
28).  Such  are  the  results  of  tampering  with  the  text 
of  Scriptm'e. 

To  this  we  must  add  a  second  similar  reason.  Tin 
genealogies  generally  give  only  four  generations  ii. 
Egypt.  Thus — Levi,  Kohath,  Amram,  Moses  (Exo< 
vi.  16 — 20).  So  again,  Judah,  Zerah,  Zabdi,  Cam.; 
whose  son,  Achan,  in  Joshua's  time,  stole  some  of  tLi 
siJoU  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vni.  1).  But  these  genealogit- 
aro  merely  compendiums,  in  which  apparently,  as  a  rulf 
one  name  is  given  for  a  century.  They  were  legal 
documents,  showing  who  was  the  representative  of 
each  branch  of  the  famUios  of  the  high  chiefs  of  jiure 
blood.  Fortunately  we  have  one  fidl  genealogy  of 
no  less  a  person  than  Joshua,  and  wo  find  (1  Chron. 
vii.  23 — 27)  that  this  great  prince  of  Ephraim  was  the 
twelfth  in  descent  from  Joseph.  One  such  genealogy 
settles  the  question ;  for  we  can  account  for  the 
shorter  forms,  but  not  for  the  longer  one.  In  fact, 
no  one  who  studies  the  family  histories  given  at 
the  beginning  of  Chronicles  can  doubt  that  they  are 
legal  aud  technical  fornmte,  representing  rank  and 
property,  and  not  necessarily  relafionshiji.  Thus, 
Othniel  and  Caleb  figure  as  descendants  of  Judah ; 
really,  they  were  the  chiefs  of  a  powerf id  clan  of  Edom- 
ites,  who  joined  the  Israchtes  while  m  Goshen,  and 
were  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Their  ancestors 
— Jephuuneh  and  Kenaz — are  never  called  sons  of  any 
of  Judah's  children,  but  are  introduced  without  a  word 
of  preparation.  Nothing  is  more  possible  than  tluit 
names  are  omitted  in  the  genealogy  even  of  David ; 
and,  in  short,  the  chronology  based  upon  these  genea- 
logies is  as  worthless  as  that  based  on  Gen.  v.  It  is 
using  these  documents  for  a  purpose  for  which  they 
never  were  intended,  and  no  amount  of  them  would 
weigh  against  the  plam  assertion  that  the  Israchtes 
were  in  Egypt  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  aud  thirty 
years,  and  that  there  were  twelve  generations  between 
Joseph  and  Joshua. 

In  Egyi)t  the  Israelites  had  multiplied  into  a  nation. 
They  had  gone  do\vn  thither  iu  number  seventy  souls. 
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including  Joseph's  sons.  But  ihese  were  tho  chiefs 
only.  Already  we  have  seen  that  Esau  and  Jacob, 
after  dividing  Isaac's  wealth  between  them,  were  so 
rich  that  the  land  could  not  bear  them,  and  so  Esan 
withdrew  to  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  7,  8),  and  by  tho 
<ime  of  the  Exodus  had  grown  into  a  powerful  Idngdom 
{Numb.  XX.  14).  But  there  is  a  fact  which  puts  Jacob's 
power  in  a  very  vi\ad  light.  Two  of  his  sons,  Le^i  and 
•Simeon,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  their  armed  retainers, 
smote  the  city  of  Shecliem,  and  seized  upon  all  tho  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
field,  with  aU  their  wealth  and  their  little  ones,  that  is, 
their  households  of  male  and  female  servants,  their 
■children,  and  their  wives.  Shechem,  probably,  was  not 
a  very  largo  city,  but  this  high-handod  act  shows  that 
Jacob's  sons  had  something  both  of  tlie  martial  sjjirit 
And  also  of  the  power  of  Chedorlaomer's  conqueror, 
Abraham.  To  these  seventy  souls,  then,  we  must  add 
several  hundred  retauiers,  who,  in  fact,  are  mentioned 
in  the  descent  into  Egypt.  "  Their  little  ones  "  (,in  He- 
brew tcippam)  wore  then-  households,  consistiug  not  of 
cliildren  merely,  but  of  all  who  were  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence upon  the  chiefs  (Gen.  xlvi.  5).  As  a  powerful 
and  warlike  body  of  men,  Joseph  placed  the  Beni- 
Israel  in  Goshen,  a  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Delta.  It  was  not  on  the  Nile,  but  was  a  pastoral  land 
a  little  removed  from  it,  stretching  onward  towards 
Palestine,  and  if  occupied  at  all  when  tho  Israelites 
came  thither  was  so  by  Semitic,  and  not  by  Egyjitian 
settlers.  One  fertile  valley,  containing  about  sixty 
geograi)hical  square  miles,  formed  their  chief  abode. 
Now,  everywhere  else  the  Red  Sea  protects  Egj^it. 
But  Goshen  abuts  upon  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  .and  so 
the  Israelites  were  placed  just  whore  they  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  every  invasion.  Joseph  would  not 
have  placed  them  in  so  exposed  a  position  had  they  been 
a  feeblo  folk.  But  their  martial  energies  were  not  con- 
fined to  this  garrison  work.  They  made  forays  even 
into  Palestine,  and  on  one  such  occasion  tho  men  of  Gath 
came  down  uijon  them  when  driWug  off  their  cattle, 
and  among  others  slew  two  of  the  sons  of  Ephraun 
(1  Chron.  vii.  211. 

Fostered  in  this  land  by  Joseph,  and  joined  there  by 

his  two  sons— who  were  enabled,  by  the  powerful  bodies 

of  retauiers  that  accompanied  them,  not  merely  to  take 

^each  the  place  of  tribal  chiefs,  but,  as  regards  Ephraim, 

f  )  claim  absolute  supremacy  over  tho  whole  nation — 

i.liore  is  notliing  marvellous  in  their  developing,  in  four 

lumdred  years,  into  a  great  people.     How  many  tribes 

ke   the  Kenizzites   joined  them  we  cannot  tell,  but 

ubtless    Semites    from   the    penmsula    would   con- 

mtly  be   attracted  to   them.      Besides  this,  we  are 

d  that  they  were  fruitful  and  multiplied  exceodmgly, 

c.   not  faster  than  English  emigrants  in  Australia; 

,.id  thus,  when  a  new  dynasty  arose,  they  were  looked 

<  :)on  no  longer  as  a  safeguard,   but  as  a  danger  to 

■gypt- 

Their  persecutor,  apparently,  ivas  Amosis,  the  first 
king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Originally  he  was 
king  only  of  a  district  in  tho  south  of  Egypt,  but  ha\iug 


married  an  Ethiopian  princess,  whose  portrait  is  often 
found  on  Egyjitian  monuments,  where  she  is  celebrated 
as  '■  the  daughter,  and  wife,  and  mother  of  kings,"  his 
power  increased  so  rapiiUy  that  ho  was  able  to  subdue 
tiie  whole  land,  and  push  his  conquests  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine.  Thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
IsraeUtes,  of  whoso  pre\ious  history  he  knew  nothing 
(Exod.  i.  8),  he  e\'idently  regarded  -nith  suspicion  tho 
presence  of  so  largo  a  body  of  foreigners  in  the  land, 
and  took  measures  to  weaken  them.  Some  of  these 
measures  were  directed  against  the  people  generally. 
Large  contingents  of  them  were  required  for  forced 
labour.  To  tliis  day,  the  rulers  of  Egypt  not  uufre- 
quently  call  upon  some  district  to  supply  them  with  so 
many  thousand  fellahs,  or  peasants,  to  execute  some 
public  work,  like  tho  Suez  canal.  lU  fed  and  ill  cared-f or, 
multitudes  of  these  hapless  men  never  again  return  to 
their  homes.  In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  Amosis  required 
tho  district  of  Goshen  to  supply  him  with  so  many  thou- 
sand labourers  to  build  him  "treasure  cities,"  that 
is,  fortresses  for  laying  \ip  stores,  and  guarding  tho 
western  frontier  of  liis  kingdom ;  and  by  multiplying 
these  demands,  ho  hoped  soon  to  waste  their  strength 
away. 

Against  their  chiefs  he  devised  other  means.  Many, 
perhaps,  of  them  were  hostages  at  his  court ;  others 
had  the  oversight  of  the  men  employed  in  forced 
labour ;  those  in  Goshen  ho  could  scarcely  interfere 
with.  But  such  as  wore  in  his  power  ho  determined 
should  be  childless  ;  and  when  secret  machinations 
availed  nothing,  he  ordered  their  male  children  to  bo 
thrown  into  the  river.  Probably  tho  forced  laboiu'  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years  before  this  cruel  com- 
mand was  given;  and  let  us  hope  that  it  was  Iiut  a 
temporary  ebullition  of  brutality  which  soon  passed 
away. 

But  while  this  enactment  was  still  hi  force  Moses 
was  born,  and,  by  Divine  providence,  it  led  to  his  being 
adojited  mto  tho  royal  family,  and  so  educated  as  to  bo 
made  fit  to  become  Israel's  deliverer.  Of  high  descent, 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Le-vitic 
race,  Amram  was  apparently  at  Tanis  in  command  of 
the  labourers  there.  For  three  months  the  trembling 
mother  conceals  her  child,  and  then,  unable  to  hide  it 
any  longer,  she  makes  for  it  a  httle  ark  of  bulrushes, 
and  entrusts  it  to  the  Nile.  In  the  Tanisitic  liranch  of 
the  Nile  crocodiles  are  never  found  ;  from  that  danger 
tho  child  was  safe :  and  soon  afterwards  a  princess 
descends  to  bathe.  Her  maid  brings  to  her  the  precious 
casket ;  and  moved  to  pity  by  the  babe's  tears,  she  de- 
termines to  bring  it  up  as  her  o^vn,  and,  with  a  woman's 
kintUy  feelings,  sends  for  its  oivn  mother  to  be  its 
nurse. 

This  princess  was  apparently  the  sister  of  Amenophis. 
the  son  of  Amosis.  Ho  was  a  prosperous  and  able  king, 
and  during  his  reign  the  forced  labour  of  the  Israelites 
seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  system ;  but  wo  may  feel 
sure,  from  his  character,  that  ho  fiassed  no  such  cruel 
decrees  as  that  which  condemned  tlio  children  of  the 
nobles  to  a  watery  grave.    At  his  death  it  is  calciUated 
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that  Moses  would  kavo  beeu  just  about  forty  years  old. 
Like  William  tlio  SUeut,  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  lie 
had  probably  long  brooded  over  the  ill  treatment  of  his 
people.  At  the  king's  death  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  an  uprise ;  but  liis  first  enterprise  was  a  failure. 
The  people  had  no  confidence  iu  the  yoimg  noble,  whom 
they  had  known  only  as  the  companion  of  theii-  oppres- 
sors ;  and  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Egyjitians,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  traitor,  ho  fled  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  there,  for  a  second  forty  years,  tended  the 
flock  of  a  Midiarfte. 

Tti  this  period  he  seems  to  have  given  up  all  ambitious 
plans,  and  when  the  command  came  to  resume  the  enter- 
prise, once  so  rashly  commenced  and  hastily  abandoned, 
he  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  carries  his  i-eluctauco  to  a 
sinful  length.  No  chronicler  in  after  tunes,  when 
Moses  was  the  great  hero,  the  mighty  champion  of  the 
nation,  woidd  have  so  spoken  of  him.  But  all  through 
the  Pentateuch  Moses  ever  takes  a  most  humble  and 
modest  place.  None  but  himself  would  havo  drawn  so 
close  a  veil  over  his  greatness.  It  is  only  at  his  death, 
in  the  last  chapter  added  by  another  hand,  that  his 
high  dignity  is  declared.  There  he  is  the  prophet 
whose  like  Israel  had  never  seen,  with  whom  the  Lord 
spake  face  to  face,  the  worker  of  mighty  wonders,  "  the 
seiwaut,"  or,  as  the  phrase  really  means,  "  the  vicegerent 
of  Jehovah."' 

His  reluctance,  however,  is  overcome,  and,  armed 
with  two  signs  of  God's  presence,  and  comforted  by 
the  pi'omise  that  Aaron  should  be  his  spokesman,  he 
returns  to  Egyjjt.  Pi-obably  there  had  been  communi- 
cations from  time  to  timo  between  the  two  brothers — the 
chiefs  may  even  liave  invited  him  back;  and  all  the 
Israelites  certainly  now  i-oceive  him  as  their  leader. 
Coming  from  the  wilderness,  no  suspicion  any  longer 
hung  about  him,  and  Aaron,  a  wise  and  politic  man,  had 
probably  gained  in  tlio  meanwhile  the  full  confidence 
of  his  nation.  The  king,  apparently,  at  that  time  was 
Thotmes  II.  His  reign  had  begun  successfully,  but 
subsequently  the  nations  whom  his  father  had  con- 
quered revolted,  and  were  not  subdued  again  tiU  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Thotmes  III.  In  the  monuments 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  is  a  blank.  Evidently 
there  was  a  great  collapse  of  the  power  of  Egyjit 
in  his  days.  Apparently  he  was  a  weak,  vacillating 
man,  but  his  ivifo,  Hatasou,  who  was  also  his  sister 
—such  man-iages  being  allowed  by  Egyptian  law- 
appears  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
strong  feelings,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  national 
religion.  Her  bigotry  may  well  have  helped  to  harden 
the  heart  of  her  feebler  brother.  He  app.arently  dwelt 
at  Tanis,  or  Zoan,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt, 
and  Aaron  and  Moses  enter  his  presence  as  the  accre- 
dited representatives  of  a  powerful  nation  now  ready  to 
revolt.  They  came,  also,  as  tho  messengers  of  the  God 
Jehovah,  and  give  proof  of  their  mission   by  casting 


'Tho  only  apparent  contradiction  to  this  is  Exoil.  xi.  3,  but  tor 
entirely  independent  reasons  critics  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
three  first  verses  o£  this  chapter  are  an  interpolation. 


down  Aaron's  rod,  which  becomes  a  serpent  (or,  as  the 
word  more  probably  means,  a  crocodile),  and  swallows 
up  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  who,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  were  allowed  to  cast  down  their  rods,  which  also 
turned  into  crocodiles. 

But  signs  followed  more  terrible  and  alarming.  The 
season  apparently  was  June,  when  the  inundation  of  the 
NHo  begins,  at  which  time  the  Israelites  would  have 
returned  from  their  quest  after  stubble.  And  now 
commences  the  first  series  of  three  plagues.  Jnst 
before  the  NOe  rises  its  waters  are  green  and  unfit  to 
drink,  but  as  its  channel  fills  multitudes  of  microscopic 
infusoria  are  produced,  which  give  it  a  red  colour.  On 
this  occasion  Moses  threatened  the  king  with  a  more 
terrible  portent.  For  seven  days  the  Nde  shall  flow 
along  a  stream  of  blood,  so  that  the  fish  shall  tlie,  and 
only  by  digging  near  tho  river  shaU  tlie  people  get 
water  to  di'ink.  Tho  threat  was  fulfilled,  but  the 
king  heeded  not,  and  in  September  the  second  plague 
came. 

At  this  period  the  inundation  is  usually  at  its  height, 
and  a  frog  peculiar  to  Egypt,  called  the  Rana  Mosaica, 
appears.  It  is  small,  crawls  Bko  a  toad,  and  croaks 
abominably ;  but  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  ibis,  and 
its  numbers  are  thus  kept  down.  At  Moses'  command 
the  land  swarmed  with  these  rej)tiles,  and  when  at 
Pharaoh's  request  the  plague  was  removed,  they  were 
gathered  in  heaps,  and  tho  whole  an-  poisoned  with  their 
smell.  In  each  series  the  third  plague  is  inflicted  with- 
out previous  notice  to  the  king.  And  when,  on  tho 
i-emoval  of  the  frogs,  Thotmes  refused  all  terms  to  the 
Israelites,  the  dust  of  the  whole  land  suddenly  swarmed 
with  lice,  by  which  is  meant,  probably,  a  small  tick,  de- 
scribed in  Sir  S.  Baker's  travels,  which,  though  itself 
not  lai'ger  than  a  gi'ain  of  sand,  has  a  marvellous  power 
of  suction,  and  Avill  fill  itself  with  blood  till  it  reaches 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 

These  pLagues  had  probably  caused  no  veiy  severe 
injury.  Tho  next  series  is  more  trying.  Swarms  of 
dog-flies,  more  venomous  and  pertinacious  than  mos- 
quitoes, and  which  sometimes  appear  in  Egypt  in  such 
masses  as  to  cover  the  whole  country,  prove  so  terrible 
an  infliction  that  the  king  grants  the  Israelites  per- 
mission to  depart.  He  h.ad  a  proof  of  the  miracailous 
origin  of  these  flies  in  the  circumstance  that  Goshen 
was  entirely  free  from  them.  Tet  no  sooner  were  they 
removed  than  Pharaoh  hardens  his  heart,  and  a  cattle 
plague,  such  as  visited  England  a  few  years  ago,  was 
threatened  by  Moses :  only  here  not  the  oxen  merely, 
and  sheep,  but  horses,  asses,  and  camels  fell  victims  to 
its  ravages. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  December,  that  the 
murrain  usually  visits  Egypt,  when  the  cattle,  after 
their  confinement  diiring  the  inundation,  are  fir.st  turned 
out  into  the  fields.  Here  not  only  had  the  murrain  been 
foretold,  but  it  was  of  unusu.al  severity,  and  yet  no  con- 
tagion reached  the  herds  of  Isi-aol  in  Goshen.  Urged 
perluaps,  by  the  sterner  will  of  Hatasou,  the  king  will 
not  relent;  and  Moses  therefore,  without  warnuig, 
sprinkles   ashes   into    tho    air,   and  burning   tumours 
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break  forth  upon  the  persons  of  the  Egyjjtiaus.  None 
can  escape  them,  and  the  magicians,  who  hitherto  had 
kept  up  a  mock  semblance  of  imitation,  now  confess 
themselves  vanquished,  and  retire.  Cutaneous  erup- 
tions are  common,  we  are  told,  in  the  valloy  of  the  Nile, 
but  these  wore  of  unusual  severity. 

•Next  commences  the  third  series  of  plagues,  and 
j)lainly  the  constancy  of  Pharaoh  was  greatly  shaken 
by  them.  A  tremendous  tempest  of  hail  swept  over 
the  whole  laud,  except  Goshen,  destroying  the  barley 
and  flax,  but  doing  little  harm  to  the  wheat  and  spelt, 
which,  at  that  early  period  of  the  year — March — are 
not  far  advanced  in  growth.  Though  thunder-storms 
are  not  unknown  in  Egypt,  yet  they  are  rare  enough 
to  excite  strange  terror,  and  Pharaoli  was  greatly  de- 
pressed. Yet  only  for  a  time ;  and  the  next  plague 
was  a  swarm  of  locusts — a  visitation  more  common,  but 
also  more  ruinous,  than  the  last. 

They  came  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  "  eye  of 
the  earth"  (Exod.  x.  51,  producing  darkness  in  their 
iiight,  and  utterly  consuming  every  vestige  of  vegeta- 
tion. Yet  Pharaoh  yielded  not.  And  the  third  plague 
of  this  series,  inflicted,  as  usual,  without  warning,  was 
a  total  darkness,  such  as  travellers  describe  as  caused 
in  Egypt  by  the  south-west  wind,  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens at  the  vernal  equinox,  it  blows  for  many  days 
together,  from  the  desert  laden  with  fine  sand.  So 
filled  is  the  atmosphere  by  it,  that  no  man  attempts  to 
light  a  lamp,  for  the  air  has  lost  all  its  transparency, 
and  the  i^eople  hide  themselves  from  the  stifling  dust 
in  the  innermost  chambers  of  their  abodes.  By  the 
time  it  reached  Goshen  the  wind  had  deposited  so  much 
of  tho  sand  carried  with  it  that  the  Israelites  "  had 
light  in  their  dwellings."  But,  though  similar  sand- 
stoi'ms  may  often  have  swept  over  the  country,  yet 
this  was  so  intense,  and  continued  so  long,  that 
Pharaoh  was  appalled,  and  gave  the  people  leave  to 
depart,  but  only  to  revoke  it  when  the  danger  seemed 
oveiiDast. 

And  now  the  last  plague  came — the  death  of  tho 
first-born — iu  fearful  i-etribution  for  the  determined 
attempts  made  to  destroy  the  children  of  the  Israelites, 
and  Pharaoh  gave  way  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
enable  the  people  to  begin  their  march. 

The  last  plagues  had  followed  one  another  in  terrible 
rapidity,  for  it  was  in  the  month  Abib,  or  April,  that 
the  exodus  took  place.  No  doubt  eveiy  preparation  had 
long  been  made  for  it,  and  orders  had  probably  been 
given  for  their  departure  after  the  plague  of  darkness, 
though  subsequently  Moses  had  to  revoke  them.  When 
at  last  they  started,  warned  by  the  previous  vacillations 
of  tho  monarch,  it  was  with  such  haste  that  they  took 
with  them  their  dough  unleavened,  for  which  reason 
unleavened  bread  is  used  to  this  day  at  tho  feast  of  the 
Passover.  The  place  of  gathering  was  Ramesos,  a  town 
built  by  the  Israelites,  and  at  which,  probably,  they 
formed  the  chief  population.  Thence  they  started  in 
number  600,000  men,  besides  children,  and  a  mixed 
multitude  of  friends  and  fugitives  from  Egjqit  and 
the  Siuaitic   Peninsula,  who  did   not   dare  to    remain 


beliind.  No  wonder  that  tho  Egyptians,  terrified  at  the 
gathering  of  so  vast  a  host,  gladly  gave  the  Israelites 
all  they  asked,  and  thus  in  spite  of  themselves  remune- 
rated them  for  the  forced  labour  they  had  exacted 
from  them. 

So  admirably  had  everything  been  prepared  that, 
excepting  cooked  pro«sions,  no  hitch  delayed  their 
departure.  They  went  forth  "  by  their  armies,"  in  strict 
military  order,  and  as  tho  word  "  harnessed  "  (chap.  xiii. 
18)  most  probably  means,  arranged  in  five  divisions — a 
van,  centre,  two  wings,  and  rear-guard.  Following  tho 
course  of  a  canal,  they  marched  first  to  Succoth,  iu  an 
easterly  dii'ection,  and  thence  to  Etham,  or  Pithom,  a 
town  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  regular 
route  to  Palestine.  But  from  Etham  Moses  turned 
soutliwards,  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the  bitter  lakes, 
now  almost  dried  uj),  until  he  reached  Baal -zephon,  near 
which,  at  the  modern  town  of  Suez,  are  sands  of  con- 
siderable extent,  passable  on  foot  whenever,  as  in  tho 
present  case,  a  strong  east  wind  blows  (chap.  xiv.  21). 
Here  ag'ain,  as  in  tho  plagues,  the  miracle  was  the  over- 
ruling of  a  natural  phenomenon,  so  that  it  served  for 
the  preservation  of  God's  people,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies.  So  unexpected,  however,  was  its  occur- 
i-ence,  that  Pharaoh  had  regarded  the  Israelites  as  a 
sure  prey,  delivered  up  by  this  unexpected  march  south- 
ward into  his  hands. 

The  route  of  tho  children  of  Israel  in  tho  wilderness 
wo  ivill  consider  when  wo  come  to  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
where  their  itinerary  is  given.  Enough  now  to  remark 
that  tho  recent  researches  into  the  state  of  the  Siuaitic 
Peniusida,  and  especially  tho  Ordnanco  survey  of  it, 
prove  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  it  was  a  well-watered 
and  pastoral  country,  except  in  certain  districts.  The 
destrviction  of  its  forests,  begun  by  the  Egjqjtians  for 
working  its  copper  and  tm-quoiso  mines,  and  completed 
by  the  Arabs,  has  produced  upon  it  the  same  effect 
which  is  now  beginning  to  show  itself  from  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  mountains  in  Spain.  Tho  clouds,  uncon- 
deused  by  the  cool  green  foliage,  pass  over  its  hot  sands 
and  rocks  to  carry  their  rich  freight  to  happier  lands. 
Though  occasionally  distressed,  therefore,  for  food  and 
water,  as  so  vast  a  host  coidd  not  but  be,  and  after  a 
fierce  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  the  remains  of  whose 
dwellings,  as  Mr.  Holland  has  pointed  out,  prove  them 
to  have  been  a  niunerous  and  powerful  race,  not  of 
nomads,  but  with  settled  homos — for  there  are  indica- 
tions of  their  having  practised  agriculture — the  Israelites 
arrived  at  Mount  Sinai. 

Winding  through  narrow  defiles,  of  which  their  vic- 
tory had  given  them  tho  command,  it  was  a  sight  of  sur- 
passing solemnity  that  met  their  eye  on  approaching  the 
mountain.  A  long  level  plain,  sweeping  back  from  the 
rock,  formed  a  natiu'al  sanctuaiy  capable  of  containing 
their  mighty  host,  while  in  front  the  Ras  Sufsafeh  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  like  a  huge  altar. 
For  recent  investigations'  seem  to  have  made  it  clear  that 


1  See  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  42— 14,  and  Excursus 
iji  Speaker's  Commentary,  "Exodus,"  pp.  435—442, 
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•the  uortheru  extremity  of  Mount  Siuai,  called,  as  above, 
Ras  Sufsafeh,  and  not  the  Jebel  Musa,  or  "  Mountain 
of  Moses,"  on  the  south,  is  "  the  mount  that  could  be 
touched,"  from  which  the  voice  of  God  might  bo  heard 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  plain  below.  Per- 
haps throughout  tlio  whole  world  no  plain  existed  so 
suited  for  the  giving  of  the  Law.  unless  it  be  the  Cirque 
■of  Gavarnie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  also  an  amphitheatre 
of  rock  rises  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  more  than 
-a  thousand  feet,  while  a  vast  but  desolate  valley  lies  at 
its  foot. 

At  this  remark.able  place  a  covenant  was  made  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  the  Israelites,  of  which  the  formal 
sanction  was  the  enactment  of  the  ten  commandments — • 
the  most  perfect  republication  of  natural  law  ever  given 
to  the  woidd— while  its  symbol  was  the  ark,  with  the 
building  of  which  the  last  twenty-one  chapters  are 
chiefly  concerned.  The  account  is  twice  repeated.  We 
liavc  first  the  instructions  given  by  Moses  to  the  people, 
fully  describing  both  the  ark  and  its  accessories.  We 
then  have  an  equally  elaborate  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  instructions  wei-e  fulfilled,  but  in  inverse 
order.  Such  a  double  narrative  would  be  unnatural  in 
a  liistory,  but  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  original 
■doctiments,  sucli  as  are  most  of  the  contents  of  the 
three  intermediate  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Tliey  are 
generally  what  we  should  call  the  materials  for  a  history 
rather  than  a  history  itself.  They  liave  all  the  character 
(if  contemporaneous  records  composed  each  for  some 
special  purpose,  and  finally  arranged  simply  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  with  no  attempt  at  digesting  them,  or 
wea^ng  them  together  into  an  orderly  narr.itive.  In 
the  first  document  Moses  gives  instructions  for  making 
the  several  symbols  in  the  order  of  their  importance  : 
the  ark  first,  then  the  mercy-seat,  then  tlie  table  of 
show-bread,  and  so  on.  In  the  second  document  they 
are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  must  have  been 
made  :  the  tabernacle  first,  and  last  of  all  the  ark,  when 
cveiything  was  prepared  for  its  reception. 

Of  the  tabernacle  and  its  contents  I  will  only  add 
that  aU  the  materials  are  of  such  a  kind  as  would  easily 
he  procurable  in  the  desert,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
precious  metals  and  jewels,  which  the  people  brought 
from  Egypt.  The  tabernacle  was  the  royal  tent  in 
•which  Jehovah,  Israel's  king,  dwelt  between  the  cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat,  which  covered  the  ark,  a  kind  of 
chest,  in  which  were  contained  the  two  tables  of  stone 
inscribed  with  the  ten  commandments.  Taking  the 
cubit  as  equal  to  18  inches,  the  ark  was  3  feet  9  inches 
in  length,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  height  and  breadth. 
This  alone  stood  in  the  holy  of  holies,  a  small  chamber 
18  feet  square,  and  always,  except  on  the  march,  so 
covered  that  all  was  dark  within.  Into  this  solemn 
gloom  once  in  the  year  the  high  priest  entered  alone, 
with  the  blood  of  the  atonement.  Separated  from  it 
by  a  veil  of  gorgeous  colours — blue,  purple,  crimson, 
and  white — arranged  in  parallel  bands,  was  the  holy 
place,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  holy  of  holies,  but 


twice  its  length,  itself  carefully  covered,  but  lightecl 
with  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  andcontaiumg  also 
the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  tho 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  These  two  chambers  were 
made  of  movable  boards  2  feet  3  inches  broad,  and  15 
feet  high,  fastened  in  sockets  of  silver,  while  over  all 
four  coverings  were  thrown,  not  l)-ing  flat  upon  them, 
as  many  have  supposed,  but  supported  by  a  ridge- 
pole raised  30  feet  above  the  ground  in  front ;  and  tho 
coverings  were  so  arranged  that  a  passage  of  7  feet  6 
inches  in  breadth  was  left  between  the  boards  forming 
the  walls  of  the  inner  shrines  and  tho  edge  of  the 
coverings. 

These  coverings  were  four  in  number :  the  fir.st,  of 
fine  twisted  linen,  of  various  colours,  embroidered  with 
cherubim,  and  formed  into  curtains,  6  feet  ■wide  and 
37  feet  in  length.  As  they  were  ten  in  number,  they 
would  cover  a  space  of  60  foot,  whereas  tho  shrines 
were  only  45  feet  long.  Over  these  was  a  covering  of 
goat-skins,  consisting  of  eleven  curtains,  each  6  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  long.  And  over  these  were  thrown 
curtains  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red  with  the  wool  on.  Of 
their  dimensions  no  account  is  given,  nor  of  the  covering 
of  seal-skins,  mistranslated  "badger-skins"  in  our  ver- 
sion. This,  it  lias  been  suggested,  did  not  cover  tho 
whole  roof,  but  only  tho  ridge-piece,  or  crest  of  the 
roof,  serving  there  to  turn  tho  rain  aside.  Seals,  we  are 
told  by  Strabo,  were  common  in  the  Red  Sea. 

It  deseiTOs  notice  that  tho  Temple  of  Solomon  still 
presei-^'ed  the  form  of  a  tent,  though  its  dimensions 
wei'c  double  those  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wUderness. 
This  tabernacle,  originally  set  up  on  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  at  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  1),  was  probably  de- 
stroyed by  the  Philistines  when  they  burned  that  town 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  but  the  ark  was  preserved,  and  probably 
was  carried  about  .again  by  the  priests,  till  at  length  it 
was  stationed  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6),  whence  it  got  to 
Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39),  and  on  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem was  deposited  there  in  a  new  tabernacle,  replaced 
in  tune  by  Solomon's  Temple.  It  was  made  of  a  wood 
which  at  that  time  grew  in  great  abundance  in  tho 
desert,  called  shittim  in  the  Hebrew,  a  kind  of  acacia, 
remarkable  for  its  durability.  The  reader  must  not, 
however,  confound  it  ^vith  the  tree  so  well  known  to 
us  under  the  name.  Our  tree  came  from  America,  and 
is  really  a  Robinia.  The  acacia  of  the  desert  is  a 
Mimosa.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  plagues,  which  are,  in  nearly  evei-y  ease,  occur- 
rences natural  in  Egypt,  but  unknown  in  Palestine  ;  or 
the  names  given  them,  which  are  mostly  Egyptian;  Or 
the  sliape  and  materials  of  the  tabernacle  ;  or  the  nature 
of  tho  documents ;  all  things  concur  in  proving  to  us 
that  we  have  to  do  -with  genuine  historical  docimients, 
contemporaneous  with  the  times  of  which  thoy  give  us 
so  interest mg  a  portraiture;  ,and  wliicli,  in  addition  to 
their  religious  significance,  have  preserved  for  us  tho 
record  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  which 
ever  affected  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTEE  II.— WYCLIFFITE  VEESIONS  (continued). 

[HE  translation,  however,  is  not  the  work 
of  one  hand.  A  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  containing  a  largo  portion  of  the 
Old   Testament    and  Apocrypha    ui    the 


the  case.  The  many  resemblances  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  later  portion  of  the  Old  woiild 
scorn  to  prove  that  Hereford's  imfinished  work  was 
completed  by  WyclifCe  himself.  Hence  our  general 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  Scriptures  were  rendered 
earlier  version,  breaks  off  suddenly  after   the  second  ,  from   Latin    into    English,   about  the   year  1382,   by 

the  I  Wycliffo  and  Hereford,  aided  possibly  by  others  of 


ivord  of  Baruch  iii.  20,  a  note  being  added 


JOHN    WYCHEFE. 


effect  that  here  ended  the  translation  of  Nicholay  de 
Hereford.  This  manuscript  is  copied  from  another, 
also  preserved  in  the  BotUeian  Library,  which  ends  in 
the  same  abrupt  manner  at  the  same  place.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,"  say  the  Oxford  editors,  "  that  this 
MS.  is  the  original  copy  of  the  translator." '  Other 
willing  labourers  may  have  been  engaged  on  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  internal  e\'i- 
dence    makes  it  not   improbable  that  this   really  was 


^  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  work  m  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioued  by  the  citation  of  Hereford  to  appear  before  the  synod 
in  London  in  1.S82,  and  his  subsequent  departure  from  England. 


the  same  party ;  and  that  after  Wycliffe's  death,  pro. 
bably  in  1388,  there  appeared  a  roAnsiou  of  tlic  earlier 
version,  executed  by  Pui-vey,  with  tho  help  of  "  many 
good  follows.'' 

The  subjoined  specimens  wiU  show  the  character  of 
each  version. 


2  SAH.  xxm.  3 — 5 

EARLIER  VERSION. 

3  He  seyde,  God  of  Yrael  to 


me  hath  spokyu,  tho  strong;  of 
Yrael,  the  lordshipper  of  men, 
the  rigtwise  lordshipper  in  the 
I  dreed  of  God. 


LATER  VERSIOK. 

3  Daniel  seiJe,  God  of  Israel 
spak  to  me,  the  stroogo  of  Is- 
rael, the  iust  Lord  of  men,  is 
Lord  in  the  dredo  of  God. 
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■i  Asligt  of  morwtide,' spring- 
iuge  the  siiuuo  eei'li  with  out 
clowdis,  gliterith;  Jiu*l  :is  bi 
reyuea  burioiyietli^  the  eerbe  of 
the  erthe. 

5  Aud  uot  so  mych  is  myu 
hows  aueutis  ^  GoJ,  th;i,t  euer- 
lastyui^ecoiieuautit  he  sbulde  goo 
yu  %vitli  nj'?,  stable  iu  alle  thiugia 
aud  wariiysshit  ^ ;  forsotbe  al 
iiiyu  heeltU  and  al  wil,  ue  there 
is  cny  thiu^  of  it,  that  ue  buvlow- 
ueth.- 


4  As  the  ligt  of  the  morew- 
tid.i  whanne  the  suuue  risith 
eerli,  is  brigt  with  out  cloudis  ; 
aud  lis  an  erbe  cometh  forth  of 
the  erlhe  bi  reyues. 

5  Aud  myu  hows  is  uot  so 
greet  aueutis  ^  God,  that  he 
sohidde  make  with  me  eucrla&t- 
j'uge  coueuiiuut,  stidefast  aud 
maad  stroug  in  uUe  thiugis  ;  for 
al  myuhelthe  hangith  of  liim,  aud 
al  the  wille  that  is,  ol  mi/  d-vnir, 
goith  in  io  hym,  aud  uo  thing  is 
therof,  that  makith  uot  fruyt. 


ST.  JOHN  VII.   14 — IS. 


EAULIEB  VERSION'. 

14  Forsotho  uow  the  feesto 
day  medliuge,  or  goumje  hUwixe^ 
Jhusu  wente  vp  in  to  the  temple, 
aud  taugte. 

15.  Aud  the  Jewis  woudrideii, 
seyinge,  Hou  kau^  tliLs  man 
lettris,  sithi3u  ^  he  hath  uot 
lernyd  ? 

16  Jhesu  ausweride  to  liem, 
and  seidc.  My  doctrine  is  uot 
myn,  but  his  that  sente  me. 

17  If  ony  man  schal  wiluo"  to 
do  his  wille,  he  schal  knowe  of 
the  teehiuge,  wher  it  be  of  God, 
wlier  I  speke  of  my  silf. 

15  Hg  that  spekith  of  him- 
self sekith  his  owue  glorie  ;  for- 
Both  he  that  sekith  the  glorie 
of  him  that  seute  liim,  this  is 
sothfast,^  aud  vnrigtfuluesse  is 
not  in  him. 

PSALM    XO.    (lXXXIX.)    9, 
For  alle  oure  dales  hau  failid  ; 


L.iTER  VEKSIOJi. 

14.  But  whanuo  he  myddil 
feeste  dai  cam,  Jhesus  wente  vp 
in  to  the  temple,  and  taugte. 

15  And  tlie  Jewis  wondrideu, 
aud  seideu,  Hou  cau''  this  man 
lettris,  sithen''  he  ha,th  uot 
lerued  ? 

l(j  Jhesus  auswerde  to  hem, 
aud  seide.  My  doctryue  is  uot 
myn,  but  his  that  sente  me. 

17  If  ony  man  wolo  do  his 
wille,  he  schal  knowe  of  the 
techyng,  whethir  it  be  of  God, 
or  Y  speke  of  my  silf. 

18  He  that  spekith  of  hym  silf 
sekith  his  owne  glorie;  but  he 
that  sekith  the  glorie  of  hym 
that  sente  hym,  is  sothefast,^ 
aud  vurigtwisuease  is  not  in 
hym. 


10. 


LATER    VERSION. 


and  we  ban  failid  iu  thin  ire. 
Oure  geris  '-■  schulen  bitheuke,!'^'  as  an  yreyn  ;  'i  the  daies  of  oure 
gceris  hen  iu  the  seueuti  geeris.  Forsotbe,  if  fourescoor  geer  bcii 
iu  mygti  meu  ;  aud  the  more  tyme  of  hem  is  trauel  aud  sorewe, 
For  myldeuessB  cam  aboue  ;  aud  we  schulen  be  chastisid. 

COLOSSIANS  I.  13 — 17.  LATER  VERSION. 
Which  dtflyueride  vs  fro  the  power  of  derknessis,  and  transla- 
tidc  iu  to  the  kyugdom  of  the  sone  of  his  louyug,  in  whom  we 
han  agenbiyug  '-  aud  remyssioun  of  syuues.  Which  is  the  ymage 
of  God  vuuysible,  the  first  bigetun'''  of  ech  creature.  For  in  hvm 
alle  thiugis  ben  maad,  iu  heuenes  aud  in  erthe,  visible  and  vnny- 
sible,  ether  trones,  ether  douuuaciouns,  ether  priucehodes,  eti.ir 
poweris,  alle  thiugis  ben  maad  of  nougt  bi  hym,  aud  in  hym,  aud 
he  is  hifor  alle,  and  alle  thiugis  ben  iu  hym. 

The  i-cadei"  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in  these  specimens 
the  characteristic  differences  between  tlie  two  versions. 
Thns,  for  *'  springinge  the  sunue  eerli "  (Hereford), 
Purvey  wntes.  "whanue  tlie  sunne  risith  eerli;"  for 
"now  the  feeste  day  metllinge,"  he  -writes,  "  whanne  the 
niyddil  feeste  dai  cam."  It  is  also  evident  that  Here- 
ford's rcndenngs  are  altered  by  the  reviser  much  more 
freely  than  those  of  Wycliife,  whose  style  is  clearer  and 
more  flo^ving.  Tlio  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word 
forsooth  has  often  been  remarked  on  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  early  A'ersion  (and  tlie  first  part  of  the  later) ;  in 
the  first  chapter  of  M.itthew.  for  example.  Wycliife  uses 
thi.^  word  more  than  forty  times,  Purvey  not  once.  In 
the  passages  cited  alxve  there  occur  two  explanatory 
notes,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  b  (Purvey)  aud  John  \\\.  14  ("Wy- 
cliffe).  Those  '*  textual  glosses  "  are  uot  uncommon  in 
the  books   translated    by    WyclifPe.     Purvey   admits 


^  Moming-time. 

-  Germinates 
( French,  bo  ur- 
geoiif  a  bud). 


3  With. 

■1  Strengthened. 
*  Knoweth, 
fi  Sinca 


"  Will. 

"True. 
'^  Years. 
'"Meditate. 


>  Spider. 
-"Again-buyiug 

redemption. 
^  Begotten. 


them  freely  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  very  rarely  (see 
Matt.  xiv.  1;  Heb.  ix.  3,  &c.)  m  the  New.  Hereford 
seems  to  have  intended  to  exclude  such  explanations 
altogether,  but  occasionally  they  are  found  iu  almost 
all  the  copies  of  his  version  (see  Lev.  xi.  17,  22,  29,  30). 
On  the  otlier  hand,  iu  the  Song  of  Solomon  he  goes 
very  far  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  actually  appor- 
tioning the  contents  to  various  speakers.  Thus  in  chap, 
i.  the  first  ver.se  is  introduced  by  ''  The  Chirche  of  the 
comyng  of  Crist  sjiehWi  seiende  ;"  after  "mouth"  we 
read,  "  The  vois  of  the  Fader;  "  and  after  ver.  2.  '•  The 
vols  of  tlie  CJiircJie."  All  these  notes  were  removed  by 
Purvey. 

A  sticking  feature  of  the  later  version  is  the  intro- 
duction of  short  comments  in  the  margin.  In  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Old  Testament,  Purvey  teUs  us  that 
"where  tlie  Hebrew,  hy  wituess  of  Jerome,  of  Lire,  and 
other  expositors,  iliscordeth  from  "  the  Latin,  he  has  set 
in  the  margin  "  what  the  Hebrew  hath,  and  how  it  is 
understood  iu  some  places."  These  "glosses,''  some 
critical  and  some  explanatory,  are  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. They  are  most  numerous  iu  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  early  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  Ecclesiastic  us,  "Wisdom,  and  the  former  half 
of  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles ;  iu  the  Prophetical  Books 
and  in  the  Gospels  we  find  but  few.  Though  many 
of  these  annotations  are  absent  from  a  large  nuuiljer 
of  copies,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are  (in  the 
main)  from  Purveys  hand ;  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  often  be  neglected  by  transcribers.  The 
names  of  Jerome  aud  Augustine  occur  frequently  in 
these  glosses;^"*  those  of  Chrysostom.  Ambrose,  Isidoi*e, 
Hilary,  occasionally.  Purvey's  chief  autliority.  howcA-er, 
is  the  writer  referred  to  above  as  "  Lire."  Nicholas  de 
Lyra  was  the  most  celebrated  commentator  of  the  four- 
teentli  century,  distiugnished  for  his  knowledge  of  both 
Helu-ew  and  Greek.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
"  marginal  glosses  "  are  subscribed  witli  his  name.  In 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  for  example,  the  common  copies 
of  the  Vulgate  contain  nearly  twenty  verses  or  sentences 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  iu  several  of  these  we 
find  the  note,  "  This  vers  is  not  iu  Ebreu.  Lire  here." 
The  first  four  verses  of  St.  Luke,  however,  arc  omitted 
without  remark  in  the  later  version,  aud  iu  almost  all 
the  copies  of  the  earlier. 

The  following  are  example*  of  the  exjdauatorj 
notes  : — 

Esod.  sii.  -W  (430  years).  '"Sekeuyuge  tho  geris'^  inwhichethey 
dwellideu  as  pilgryms  in  the  loond  of  Canaan,  aud  of  Egipt,  and  of 
Filisteys.      Lire  here." 

Lev.  V.  1  (sinueth  and  heareth).  "This  word  and  isseet  for  that 
is.   >  Live,  find  the  'jlos  here." 

Lev.  xi.  5  ("a  cirogiille  "  ^'').  "  That  ia,  aheeete  ful  of  thorues, 
and  more  ^"  than  au  irchouu.^*^    In  Ebru  it  is  a  cony." 


l-i  Other  authorities  often  cited  are  "the  Gloss"  (or  "the 
common  Gloss"),  and  "the  Gloss  i uteri incary."  The  former  is 
the  Glossa  ordinariu,  a  compilation  by  Walafrid  Strabo  (about  x.d. 
840),  much  esteemed  and  widely  ciicn'ated  iu  the  Middle  Ages: 
Tho  latter  was  the  work  of  Auselm  of  Laon  (about  a.i..  1100). 

1^  Yeai's. 

1''  Cho:ro'jvillit-i  (probably  meaning  either  hcd'jehori  or  porcupine)  15 
the  word  by  which  the  Vulgate  renders  the  Hebrew  s/mphan, 
translated  "coney  "  in  our  version. 

'J"  Lftj'gor.  ''^  Urchin,  hedgehog. 
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Psalm  ii,  '*  A  glas.  The  secouudo  salm,  that  hath  no  title  iu 
Ebreu,  ami  iu  Jeromes  trauslaciouu,  was  maud  of  Dauith,  as  the 
postlis'  wituesseu  iu  iiij  chapitro  of  Dedis."- 

Prov.  viii.  22.  "Here  Salamou  spekith  of  wisdom  vumaad,  that 
IB,  of  the  secunde  persooue  m  Triuyte,  which  is  the  Ivyudly''  Soue 
of  God,  with  oute  bigyuuyng  and  eude.   .    .   .   Luv  here." 

3  Cor.  V.  21  (sId).     "That  is,  eacriflce  for  synue.    yliislijn."' 

1  John  i.  1  (That  thinsf  that  was,  &c.).  "  Thus  the  lettru  schulde 
be  ioyned ;  we  telleu  to  gou  that  thing,  &o.  ;  that  is,  Goddis 
Uiudely  ■'  sone,  that  was  bi>rn  without  bigynnyng  of  the  fadir. 
Lire  here." 

lu  coiifouts  and  arraugemeiit  the  Wycliffite  versions 
differ  from  our  ortliuary  Billies.  The  books  -which  we 
know  as  iho  1st  and  2nd  Books  of  Esdras  (otherwise 
called  the  3rd  and  4tli,  Ezra  and  Kcliemiah  being  1 
and  2  Esdras)  were  rejected  l)y  Purvey  ;  the  former  is 
included  in  the  early  version.  The  apocryjihal  additions 
to  Daniel  and  Esther  are  iu  each  case  placed  with  the 
canonical  book;  the  Prayer  of  Manassoh  is  added  to 
2  Chronicles;  Tobit  and  Judith  stand  before  Esther, 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  before  Isaiah,  Baruch  (in- 
cluding the  ExMstle  of  Jeremiah  i  Ijefore  Ezckiel.  1  and 
2  Maccabees  after  the  Muior  Prophets.  In  the  New 
Testament,  St.  Paul's  Epistles  precede  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Oxford  edition  of  the  Wycliffite  ver- 
sions contains  the  spurious  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
as  being  in  .several  copies  of  the  later  version;  this 
Epistle,  however,  was  rejected  both  by  Wycliffe  and  by 
Purvey.  Many  of  the  l)ooks  of  Scripture  have  short 
prefaces,  also  rendered  from  the  Latin.  In  the  Old 
Testament  Purvey  is  contented  with  the  General  Pro- 
logue and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  Projjhets.  Iu 
some  copies  of  his  New  Testament  several  books  have 
additional  "  prologues,"  evidently  ^vl■itteu  by  himself. 

Tlic  fuiidaiueutal  defect  of  the  Wycliffite  versions  is 
tliat  they  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  not  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  translators  were  not 
able  eveu  to  consult  the  original  texts.  Wliat  they 
profess  to  do  they  do  well,  representing  the  Latin  witli 
great  care  and  with  general  accuracy.  Wliero  the  text 
before  them  was  faulty,  the  error  was  faithfully  re- 
flected iu  their  work.  We  have  heard  Purvey's  com- 
plaint of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  common  Latin  Bibles; 
and  though  he  sought  to  remedy  the  evil  by  collation 
of  many  copies,  an  examination  of  his  renderings  shows 
that  he  was  not  fortunate  in  meeting  with  manuscripts 
of  any  great  excellence.  The  weakest  part  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  all  translations  made  from  it,  is  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  Jerome's  translation  of  this  book 
from  the  Hebrew  never  attained  ciu-rency;  the  old 
and  familiar  version  from  the  Greek,  re\'ised,  but  not 
materially  changed,  maintained  its  ground.  A  com- 
parison of  the  authorised  version  of  Ps.  xc.  9,  10,  with 
the  quotation  given  above  (page  82)  vrill  show  how 
far  the  Latin  (faithfully  represented  in  almost  every 
particular  in  Purvey's  translation)  may  depart  from  the 
sense  of  the  original.  From  verse  9  it  seems  hard  to 
extract  any  clear  meaning ;  and  yet  the  English  reader 
was  iu  no  worse  plight  than  the  great  Augustine  him- 
self, who  understood  the  Psalmist's  words  in  no  other 


1  Apostles. 

^  By  nature,  own  ("God's 
own  Sou  '*}, 


-  The  Acts  of  the  Apostlei 
■•  Augustine. 


sense.     But  this  dependence  on  the  Vulgate  was  not 
i^Hthoirt  some  compensating  advantages.     The  Euo-lish 
Bible,   at   this   its   first   appearance,   was   seen   to   be 
identical  with   the  "common  Bible"  received  by  tlie 
whole   Western   Church:    a   version   taken   from   the 
language  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Greeks  might  iu  those 
days  have  been  suspected  of  some  grievous  taint.     The 
translator  moved  freely  amongst  the  well-known  words 
and  phrases,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin  text  left 
liim  at  liberty  to  expend  his  strength  on  the  English: 
hence  tlie  force  and  the  homeliness  so  often  apparent 
in  tlie  style.      In  the  New  Testament,  at  all  events, 
the  Vulgate  is  often  nearer  to  the  sense  of  tho  sacred 
writers  than  are  many  of  the  later  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament.     In  Col.  i.  14,  for  example  (see  page 
82),  Purvey's  text  agrees  with  that  of  tho  best  Greek 
luannscripts,  tho  words    "  through  his  blood "  lia\-ing 
.accidentally  come  in  from  Eph.  i.  7:  iu  the  first  chapter 
of  tho  Acts,  containing  only  twenty-six  verses,  there 
are  as  many  as  ten  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  though 
of  smaller  importance.     Whilst  then  it  is  very  plain 
that  tho  version  of  a  version  is  necessarily  placed  at 
groat   disadvantiigo,    that    the   Latin    language   is   in- 
capable of  representing  the  lieauty  and  fulness  of  the 
Greek,  and  that  the  Vulgate  is  in  some  jilaces  disfigured 
l)y  serious  errors,  we  may  thankfidly  acknowledge  that 
the  derivation  of  the  first  English  Bible  from  the  Latin 
was  productive  of  good.     Whether  Wycliffe   and  his 
coadjutors  made  any  use  of  the  earlier  translations  of 
parts  of  Scri]iture  it  is  hard  to  say;  wo  have  no  direct 
evidence  bearing  on  tlie  point,  but  the  question  has  not 
been  fully  examined.     It  is  of  greater  importance  to 
determine  the   degree   of    influence    exerted    by    these 
versions  on  tho  work  p{  later  translators.     It  is  very 
easy  to  find  coiucideuces  of  expression  between  Purvey's 
translation  and  our  Authorised  Versiou.      When  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  is  simple  (see  John  vii.  14 — 18, 
quoted  above,  especially  John  xiv.),  many  consecutive 
verses    may  read  as  if  taken  from  our  own  familiar 
Bible  :  iu  most  instances,  liowever,  the  agreement  may 
bo  traced  to  the  influence  of  tho  Latin  versiou.  faith- 
fully followed  in  the  one  case,  diligently  consulted  in 
the  other.     It  would  bo  premature  to  say  more  at  this 
point :    we  shall  return  to  tho   subject  in  connection 
with  Tyndale's  translation.     Whatever  may  bo  thought 
of  tho   amoimt   of   influence   directly   exerted   by   tho 
Wycliffite  versions,  no  one  can  doubt  that  their  indirect 
effect  has  been  great,  both  on   tho   general    style  of 
Scripture  translations  and  on  the  development  of  tho 
English  language. 

For  this  work  was  not  hidden  in  the  cloister  or 
buried  in  tho  libraries  of  the  learned.  "  Tlie  new 
version  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  read.  Copies 
passed  into  tho  hands  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  sovereign  liiinseK  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  did  not  disdain  to  possess  them.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  must  have  been  rapid.  Nearly  150 
manuscripts,  containing  the  whole  or  parts  of  Purvey ',s 
Bible,  the  majority  of  which  were  written  within  tho 
sj)aco  of  forty  years  from  its  being  finished,  havo  boon 
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oxainiued.  .  .  Others  are  kuowu  to  have  existed 
within  the  last  century ;  ami  more,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  have  escaped  inquiry ;  how  many  have  perished 
it  is  impossible  to  calcidatc.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  from  the  first  the  most  active  and  powerful 
measures  were  taken  to  suppress  the  version ;  that 
strict  inquisition  was  mado  for  the  writings  and  transla- 
tions of  Wycliffe,  Hereford,  Ashton,  and  Piu-vey ;  that 
they  were  burnt  and  destroyed  as  most  noxious  and 
pernicious  productions  of  heretical  depravity ;  and  that 
all  who  were  known  to  possess  them  wore  exposed  to 
severe  persecution ;  and  tlien  if  tliere  b^^  taken  into 
account  the  number  of  manuscripts  wluch  iu  the  course 
of  four  or  five  centuries  liave  been  destroyed  through 
accident  or  negligence ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  supj)ose 
that  we  have  now  but  a  small  portion  of  those  which 
were  originally  written."' 

One  question  still  remains.  Have  we  good  grounds 
for  believing  tliat  WyclifEe's  version  is  the  earliest 
of  Englislx  Bibles  ?  On  this  subject  a  few  words 
must  suffice.  We  have  testimony  to  -the  existence  of 
versions  of  a  stiU  earlier  date.  In  a  tract."  wliich 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  year 
1100,  preserved  iu  the  first  editinn  of  Foxe's  Acts 
and  MoniiDieafs.  we  read  of  a  ''Bible  in  English  of 
Northern  speech,"  wliich  '■  seemed  to  be  two  hundred 
years  old."     Sir  Thomas  More  (1.532)  declares  that  the 


'  Preface  to  Forshall  nnd  Madden's  edition  of  The  Wydiffits 
Versions,  p,  xxxii. 

-  A  compendious  old  Treatise,  shennnfi  Jjoiu  we  oufiht  to  have  the 
Scriptures  in  English.  See  Poxe,  Acts  anil  Monmnenta,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
671-876  (ed.Cattley:   1S37). 


whole  Bible  was  translated  into  the  English  touguo  by 
virtuous  and  well  learned  men  long  before  Wycliffo's 
days.  In  tlie  preface  to  the  Authorised  Version  1 1611) 
our  trausLitors  speak  of  John  Ti'evisa  (who  died  about 
1397)  as  !ui',-iug  translated  tlie  Scriptures  (or  the  ■ 
Gospels)  into  English  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. ; 
Fuller,  writing  iu  IG.5.5,  ascribes  to  the  same  "godly 
and  learned  servant  of  God "  a  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  Wycliifo  and  his 
followers  evidently  knew  of  no  version  prior  to  their 
own.  Desirous  in  every  way  to  strengthen  their 
po.sition,  they  could  not  possibly  have  neglected  the 
most  couviucing  of  all  answers  to  those  who  accu.sed 
them  of  iutroduciug  the  pernicious  novelty  of  an 
Euglisli  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  two 
hundred  years  old  can  only  have  been  Anglo-Saxon. 
Where  mistake  was  so  easy  (copies  of  Pur\-cy"s  version 
haAdng  been  ascribed  to  a  much  earlier  date),  we  oamiot 
rely  very  confidently  on  unsupported  testimony  of  such 
a  kind  as  More's.  There  are  indeed  translations  of 
portions  of  Scripture  of  a  character  very  similar  to 
Wyeliffe's  (as  of  the  first  thi'ee  Gospels,^  of  St.  Paid's 
Epistles.''  &c.).  but  these  belong  to  Wyeliffe's  age.  and 
were  probably  executed  by  some  of  his  parij'.  These 
efforts  resemble  tliose  of  an  earlier  age  :  interesting 
and  valuable  monuments  of  learning  and  private  zeal, 
they  cannot  disturb  tlie  place  of  the  great  work  which 
makes  an  epoch  as  well  in  the  literary  as  in  the  religious 
history  of  our  countiy. 

■'  "With  the  Latin  text  and  a  commeutary,  in  the  Uuivei-sity 
Library  and  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
^  Also  iu  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
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I N  the  four  earliest  occasions  of  direct  ' 
commuiucations  from  God,  the  patriarch 
makes  no  response;  no  other  answer 
comes  from  lum  th.an  the  simple  trust,  the 
prompt  obedience,  the  ready  sacrifice.  It  is  in  the 
fifth  interview  that  liis  lips  open  before  the  Lord.  In 
their  earliest  utterance  was  there  not  the  expression 
of  something  like  disappointment  and  impatience, 
vnth  a  tinge  even  of  distrust  ?  To  tlie  gracious  and 
seasonable  assurance,  "Pear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy 
shield,  .and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  his  reply  is. 
"  Lord  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  chdd- 
loss,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Ehezer  of 
Damascus?"  Silence  follows  the  strange  speech,  a  | 
silouee  broken,  but  not  by  God.  "And  Abram  said, 
Beliold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed  :  and,  lo,  one 
born  in  my  house  is  mine  lieir."  The  freedom  is  not 
repelled,  nor  the  impatience  rebuked.  He  is  simply  told 
that  lie  was  mistaken  as  to  Eliozer  and  the  heirship,  and 


then  led  forth  and  bade  to  look  up  to  that  magnificent 
spectacle — a  cloudless  Eastern  sky  at  midnight.  Sonic- 
liow  the  stars  look  diiferent  there  from  what  they  do 
with  us.  Here  tliey  glitter,  there  they  burn — here  they 
are  like  specks  or  sparks  of  light  scattered  over  the 
firmament,  at  which  we  wonderiugly  look  up ;  tliere  they 
are  like  rounded  orbs  of  light,  that  look  down  upon  us 
from  above.'  Upon  such  a  starry  heaven  was  Abraham 
asked  to  turn  his  eyes.  "  Look  now  toward  heaven, 
and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  :  so 
shall  thy  seed  be."  Alone  with  God,  in  tlio  deep  silence 
of  the  night,  gazing  on  that  starry  host,  such  an  im- 
pression of  the  Iioundless  power,  and  love,  and  faithfid- 
ness  of  Jehovah  fills  Abraham's  spirit  that  all  doubts 
dissolve;  improbabilities,  apparent  impossibilities,  dis- 
appear; he  staggers  no  longer  at  the  promise.      It  is 

1  We  speak  here  from  the  impressions  never  to  be  forgotten  of 
a  first  uight  of  tent-life  at  Qhimzo,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem, 
beneath  a  brilliaut  Syrian  sky. 


Abraham. 
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of  liim  at  tliis  time  auci  iu  tlieso  imijrcssivo  cirt'uiu- 
stances  it  is  said,  "  He  believed  iu  tlio  Lord ;  and  lie 
eonutod  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  It  was  a  pure 
act  of  faitli,  mthout  any  of  its  ordinary  adjuncts.  The 
0U3  and  only  thing  that  he  was  called  at  the  time  to 
di)  was  to  coufido.  And  the  faith  he  exercised  was  as 
strong  a:;  it  was  pure.  Tlio  Hebrew  word  cxpressmg 
it  is  unique  in  th{>  fulness  and  force  of  its  significance — ■ 
"He  was  supported,  ho  was  built  up.  lie  reposed  as  a 
child  in  its  mother's  arms."'  Where,  in  all  Old  Tes- 
tament history,  can  we  find  an  instance  of  simpler, 
purer,  fuller,  and  more  confiding  trust  iu  God  ?  Wliere 
could  St.  Paul  have  found  a  better  ty^je  and  illustra- 
tion of  that  "  faith  without  works  "  by  which  alone  the 
sinner  is  justified  before  God  ? 

The  repast  under  the  oak-tree  of  Mamre  is  over. 
One  of  the  guests  has  spoken  so  as  to  reveal  his 
divinity.  The  three  rise  to  leave.  Abraham  accom- 
panies them.  They  i-each  a  spot  stiU  recoguisable. 
where  through  a  liollow  among  the  hills  one  can  look 
down  over  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  their 
terrible  errand  the  two  depart.  The  tliird  stays  there 
with  Abraham.  His  eye  is  upon  the  valley  below.  Ho 
looks  as  one  lost  iu  thought.  He  speaks  as  if  alone. 
Abraham  listens  to  a  strange  soliloquy,  all  about  liiiu- 
seK.  It  closes.  Encoviraged  by  it  he  ventures  to 
remonstrate.  He  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
remembering  Lot,  aud  asking  that  lie  and  liis  family 
sliould  be  spared;  but  whatever  thought  of  him  may 
have  been  iu  his  heart,  his  name  is  uever  uieutioned. 
There  miglit  be  other  good  men  iu  those  doomed  cities. 
Shall  he  ask  that  Lot  and  they  should  bo  gatliered  out 
beforehand,  aud  placed  beyond  the  stroke  of  the 
destroyer  ?  That  might  relieve  the  stroke  from  the 
appearance  of  an  injustice,  but  will  it  satisfy  the  strong 
cravings  of  humanity  that  have  been  stirred  within  liis 
heart.''  Has  he  uot  heard  himself  recognised  as  the 
future  head  of  the  whole  nation!-'  can  he  be  insensible  to 
the  destruction  of  any  part  of  it  ?  Has  it  not  been  said 
of  him  that  in  him  all  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
blest  ?  When  curse  rather  than  blessing  impends  over 
those  families  in  Sodom,  wicked  though  they  be,  shall  he 
uot  do  what  ho  can  to  avert  it  ?  Ah-eady  he  had  by  the 
sword  delivered  many  of  them  oiit  of  the  bauds  of  their 
captors ;  shall  he  uot  try  now  another  weapou  ?  He 
will  uot  attempt  to  mitig.ate  their  guilt,  nor  deny  the 
justice  of  their  doom.  He  will  not  .ippcal  to  the  mere 
pity  or  tender-heartedness  of  the  Most  High.  Fixing 
upon  the  one  iiuagiued  fact  that  could  supply  the 
fitting  argument,  he  says,  "  Peradvcuture  there  l,)o  fifty 
righteous  within  the  city  :  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not 
spare  the  city  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein  ? 
Tliat  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to 
slay  the  righteoiis  with  the  wicked :  shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  Venturous — we 
might  almost  say  presumptuous — .appeal.  Yet  it  meets 
with  no  rebuke ;  gets  only  the  prompt  reply,  "HI  find 
in  Sodom  fifty  righteous  men,  then  I  will  spare  all  the 

'  Hiitoru  of  iht  Jmish  Church,  p.  18, 


placo  for  tlieir  sakes."  Following  the  footsteps  of  tho 
intercedcr  from  this  point,  what  a  bleiuliug  of  humility 
with  boldness,  of  impetuosity  with  acquiescence,  appears 
throughout.  He  trembles  as  he  plants  each  footstep 
in  advance,  yet,  love-impelled,  he  cannot  but  proceed. 
He  fears  to  offend,  yet  lie  fears  stUl  more  to  let  a 
last  chance  be  lost  of  avertmg  tho  a>vful  judgment. 
Earnestly,  trembliuglj',  on  aud  on  he  goes,  reducing 
first  by  fives  and  then  by  tens  tho  number,  tiU  at  last  lie 
stops,  ovei'whebned  with  the  impression  that  tho  Dirino 
grace  has  triumphed  over  the  human  importimity,  aud 
satisfied  that  tho  Judge  of  all  the  earth  wiU  certainly 
do  right.  Wonderful  specimen  this  of  an  intercession 
comiug  from  a  heart  filled  to  overflow  with  the  desii-e 
to  see  God's  character  vindicated  and  the  happiness  of 
his  creatiu-es,  even  the  worst  of  them,  secured !  Can 
we  doubt  that  it  was  this  singular  union  of  pure  com- 
passion for  human  suffering  with  a  supremo  regard  for 
righteousness,  a  care  for  the  Di\'iue  honour  with  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  wUl,  that  won  for  it  tho  audience 
of  thiit  ear  which  heard  iu  it  from  afar,  a  faint  echo  of 
that  most  wonderful  intercession  that  ever  came  from 
human  lips — "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do?" 

Years  have  passed  at  Beor-sheba,  when  oucc  again 
tho  well-known  voice  is  heard,  first  calling  him  by 
his  name,  aud  theu  saying-  to  him,  "Take  now  thy 
sou.  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  aud  get 
thee  into  the  laud  of  Moriah ;  aud  offer  hun  there  for  a 
burnt -offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will 
tell  thee  of."  What  God  meant  Ijy  this  requirement 
may  be  doubtful.  Wliat  Abraham  understood  by  it  is 
clear — it  was  a  call  from  God  to  slay  his  sou  iu  sacrifice. 

For  any  father  to  do  so,  how  great  the  trial !  But 
a  father  ha^'iug  such  a  trust  iu  the  love  aud  faithful- 
ness of  God  to  slay  a  son  in  whom  so  many  hopes, 
promises,  prophecies,  all  centered — could  a  severer  test 
have  been  fashioned  and  a^jplied  ?  Yet  tho  obedience 
is  prompt,  dehberate,  entire.  It  is  iu  a  dream  or  vision 
of  tlie  night  the  command  comes.  Tho  early  moniing 
sees  him  cleaving  the  wood,  selecting  the  servants, 
saddling  the  ass,  summoning  his  sou,  setting  off  upon 
tho  journey.  Not  a  word  to  Sarah  ere  lie  loft,  not  a 
word  to  Isiiac  by  the  way,  as  to  his  object  m  tho 
j  oumcy . 

AH  through  the  three  long  days  of  travel  the  terrible 
secret  lies  heai-y  upon  his  heart.  The  land  of  Moriah- 
is  reached,  the  hill  of  sacrifice  seen  afar  off.  The 
sei-vants  left  behind,  the  son  aud  father  climb  tlie  hUl 
alouo,  the  one  bearing  the  wood  upon  his  shoulders,  the 
other  with  fire  and  knife  iu  liaud.  Isaac  so  far  imder- 
stauds  it  now.  His  father  is  seeking  some  solitary 
place  to  offer  up  with  liis  owu  hand  some  sacrifice.    Ho 


-  On  the  disputerl  question  as  to  whether  Mount  Gerizim  or  the 
hill  on  which  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  bnilt,  be  the  scene  of 
the  meditateri  s.ici-ifice  of  Isaac,  wo  incline  to  decide  with  Dean 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Grove  in  favovir  of  the  former  rather  than  with 
Drs.  Porter  and  Thomson  in  favour  of  the  latter.  (See  .Snini  ">''' 
Palestine,  pp.  248—252;  arts.  "Moriah"  and  "Oerizim"in  Smith's 
Dictionary;  Porter's  Hoiiddooli,  &c.,  p.  339;  Dw  land  mid  (ha 
Sooh,  p.  i74.) 
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turns  to  him,  and  says,  "  My  father."  And  Abraham 
said,  •'  Here  am  I,  my  son."  And  Isaac  said,  "  Behold 
tho  fire  and  tlie  wood :  but  -n-here  is  the  lamb  for  the 
bumt-ofEering  ?"  Did  ever  upon  this  earth  ivords 
spoken  by  a  sou  plunge  such  a  dagger  into  a  f  iither's 
heart  ?  Yet,  -whatever  the  inward  agony,  the  self-com- 
mand is  perfect,  the  secret  still  preserved — "  My  son, 
God  will  jjrovide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering." 

At  last  the  selected  spot  is  reached,  the  preparations 
finished  ;  tho  secret  must  at  last  be  told.  Wliat  passed 
then  between  father  and  sou  remains  uaknowu.  We 
only  know  that  ho  who  carried  the  ass's  burden  up  the 
hill-side  was  neither  too  young  to  understand,  nor  too 
feeble  to  resist.  It  is  intelligently  and  willingly  that 
he  yields  himself  to  bo  bound.  His  f.ather  lays  him  on 
the  altar  and  lifts  tho  knife  ;  a  moment  more,  and  (ho 
fatal  knife  descends,  when,  soimduig  through  the  air,  a 
voice  exclaims,  "Abraham  !  Abraham!"  The  startled 
father  stops  and  tui-ns.  No  form  is  seen,  but  the  voice 
is  recognised ;  and  now  it  says.  "  Lay  not  thine  hand 
upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  anything  imto  him:  for 
now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeiug  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thme  only  son,  from  me."  The  fin.al 
and  extreme  tri.al  of  Abraham's  faith  is  over — its 
triumph  is  complete. 

This  faith  had  .stood  all  former  tests.  It  had  been 
strong  enough  to  l)reak  the  ties  that  bomid  him  to 
country,  home,  and  kindred.  It  had  patiently  endured 
the  many  and  long  delays  in  the  fidfilling  of  the  pro- 
mises. It  had  risen  above  all  the  obstacles,  physical 
and  moral,  that  stood  ia  the  way  of  theii-  accomplish- 
ment. It  had  accepted  Isaac,  and  given  up  Ishmael. 
Would  it  stand  the  last  demand,  to  give  up  to  God  the 
best  loved  thing  on  earth ;  to  do  what  appeared  not  only 
alien  to  God's  own  character,  but  contrary  to  his  o-\vn 
word  and  promise  ?  For  herein  lay  the  peculiarity  and 
severity  of  tho  trial  as  a  test  of  faith.  The  command 
and  the  promise  were  in  conflict.  If  he  obeyed  the 
command  he  frustrated  the  promise ;  if  ho  kept  by  the 
promise  he  must  break  the  command.  But  one  way  of 
reconciling  them  could  be  even  fancied,  aud,  dim  though 
it  was,  the  quick  eye  of  faith  discerned  it.  "  He  ac- 
counted that  God  was  able  to  raise  up  Isiuic  from  tho 
dead."  In  obedience  to  the  Di^^no  command,  Isasvc  was 
fortlnvith  unbound.  The  ram  caught  in  the  thicket 
was  substituted  in  his  stead.  The  fire  was  kiudled  aud 
the  sacrifice  completed.  The  father  and  son  are  pre- 
paring to  return,  when  once  again  the  voice  from  above 
is  heard  iironouncing  the  solemn  words  :  "  By  myself 
Lave  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  tli.it  in  blessing  I  vnh 
bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  wUl  nuiltiply  thy  seed 
as  the  stars  of  lieaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon 
the  sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed  shaU  possess  the  gate  of  his 
enemies ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice." 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  patriarchs  God  never  sware 
by  himself  but  in  this  one  case.  Tho  uniqueness  and 
importance  of  the  oath  appears  from  its  being  quoted 
afterwards  upon  important  occasions  by  Abraham  him- 
self, by  Joseph,  by  Moses,  by  Zacharias,  by  Stephen, 


and  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  from  its  being  freq\icn(ly  referred  to  by  God  him- 
self.' Its  utterance  was  the  last  that  fell  from  the  Hps 
of  God  upon  the  ear  of  Abraham.  He  lived  for  fifty 
ye.ars  and  more  there.ifter,  but  that  voice  was  never 
heard  again.  These  later  years  roUed  over  him  ia 
peacefid,  undisturbed  repose.  He  was  gladdened  by  the 
happy  marriage  of  Isaac,  of  which  he  was  the  prompter, 
and  ui  which  he  took  so  lively  an  interest — had  Esau 
and  Jacob  playing  round  liis  knees  —  saw  the  new 
family  of  Kcturah  grow  up  around  the  old — and,  at 
tho  full  ripe  age  of  one  himdred  and  seventy-five  3-ears, 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace;  Ishmael  joining 
with  Isaac  in  laj-ing  him  beside  Sarah  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah. 

In  how  many  varied  and  striking  attitudes,  each 
worthy  of  the  artist's  pencil,  does  Abraham  pi-esent 
himself  iu  the  course  of  Ids  eventful  life— leading  out 
the  migration  from  Harau — crossing  tho  Euphrates — 
pitching  his  tent  at  Sichem — kneeling  before  the  altar 
at  Bethel — standing  silent  before  Pharaoh — heading 
the  midnight  assault — prostrate  before  God,  moaning 
out  his  i)ra3'er  for  Ishmael — waiting  on  his  three  mys- 
terious guests,  at  the  tent-door,  under  the  oak  of 
Mamre — putting  at  early  morn  the  bottle  of  water 
on  Hagar's  shoidder — bowing  to  tho  Hittites  iu  the 
gate  —  bending  with  knife  in  hand  over  Isaac!  Tet 
Abraham,  as  a  separate  figure,  has  not  been  a  favourite 
with  any  of  the  gi-eat  masters.  Is  it  that  tho  soft 
aud  easy  flow  of  outline,  tho  perfect  harmony  of 
form  aud  colouring  required  for  his  faithfid  por- 
traiture, has  restrained  their  pencil?  There  is  cer- 
tainly in  him  a  waut  of  any  marked  or  promiueut 
feature.  Yet,  looking  at  him  among  all  the  greatest 
characters  of  Old  Testament  history,  does  he  not 
appear,  walking  among  his  shadowy  peers,  tho  very 
stateliest  in  form,  the  most  finished  iu  proportion,  the 
most  benignant  in  aspect,  the  most  gi-aceful  in  move- 
ment, of  them  all  ?  We  miss  in  him  the  intellect  and 
dominant  will  of  Moses,  the  passionate  devotion  of 
David,  tho  far-sighted  -vvisdom  of  Daniel — tho  three 
who  came  nearest  to  him  in  .spiritual  stature  ;  but  there 
is  a  dignity,  a  benigiiity,  a  courtesy,  about  him  which 
none  of  them  exliibit.  About  his  piety  there  is  some- 
thing singularly  attractive— so  simple,  so  domestic — the 
age,  the  country,  the  tent-life  throwing  over  it  the  light 
as  of  an  early  Eastern  morning,  the  freshness  as  of  ^a 
breeze  from  the  ^vilderuess. 

Holding  his  own  peculiar  faith  with  a  grasp  of  uure- 
laxing  iirmness,  there  is  not  a  tinge  iu  him  of  nan'ow- 
uoss,  moroseness,  or  fanaticism ;  all  is  broad,  open,  and 
humane.  By  prospects  of  a  name  so  great,  a  seed  so 
numerous,  an  influence  so  mde  xqtou  this  earth,  prido 
might  have  been  inflated,  desires  confined,  aud  liopes 
concentrated  on  earthly  blessings.  But  the  greatest 
triiunph   of  his   faith   (gi-oater  even  than  the  one  on 


1  Gen.  xxiv.  7;  xxvi.  o;  1.  2i ;  Exocl.  xiii.  5  ;  xsxii.  13  ;  Numb, 
xxxii.  11;  Deut.  xxix.  13;  xxx.  20;  Luko  j.  7o ;  Acts  vii.  17 1 
Hvb.  vi.  13, 
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Mount  Movialil  was  tliis — that  bo  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  prouiise  as  in  a  strange  country — confessed  and 
felt  continually  that  lie  was  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on 
the  earth — lived  and  died  desiring  another  country, 
even  an  heavenly,  looking  for  that  "  city  which  hath 


foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  Thus 
it  is  that  he  hatli  obtained  so  good  a  report ;  and  that  so 
■wide  over  the  earth,  and  down  tlirough  all  its  genera- 
tions, he  has  been,  and  shall  be  called,  '•  The  father  of 
the  faithful,"  "  The  friend  of  God." 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    GOSPELS.— I. 

ST.  MATTHEW. 

BT   THE    BEV.    C.   J.   ELLIOTT,    M.A.,   VICAK   Or  WINKI'TELD. 


**  Aud  he  came  and  dwelt  iu  a  city  called  Nazareth  :  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  wag  spoken  by  the  proiihets.  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazareue." — Matt.  ii.  23. 

;  ARIOUS  explanations  have  been  otfercd 
of  the  reference,  as  well  as  of  the  meaning, 
of  these  words,  which  do  not  occur  in 
tlie  Old  Testament.  Some,  Ijoth  of  the 
ancients  and  modems,  think  that  they  are  cited  from 
one  or  more  of  the  prophetical  books  which,  in  their 
opinion,  were  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  It  will 
suffice  to  observe,  in  answer  to  this  supposition,  (1)  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  loss  of  any  book  which  is 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  proi^hetic  writing; 
(2)  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  Evangelist  should  have 
appealed  to  tlie  authority  of  any  in-iting  which  was  not 
knowu  to  and  received  by  the  Jewish  Church  at  the 
time  at  which  he  wi'ot<? ;  (3)  aud  that  it  is  still  more 
improliable  tliat  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  recog- 
nised by  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
should  have  been  afterwards  accidentally  lost  or  wilfidly 
destroyed.  Others,  again,  ai>pealiug  to  the  words  -rh 
l>rieeii,  "which  was  spoTien,"  hold  that  the  reference 
is  not  to  any  written  words  of  the  prophets,  but  to 
some  unrecorded  woi'ds.  It  wUl  suffice  to  re])ly  to  this 
attempted  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  other  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  are  introduced  by  the 
same  ^vi-iter  with  the  same  formula  (as,  t'.i/..  Matt.  i.  23 ; 
ii.  15  ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  15!,  and  consequently  that  the  proffered 
explanation  appears  rather  an  eva.sion  tlian  a  solution 
of  the  difficidty. 

Before,  however,  we  inquire  to  what  passage  or  pas- 
sages the  Evangelist  may  be  supposed  to  refer  in  this 
place,  it  is  desiralile  to  allude  briefly  to  an  attempted 
explanation  of  his  words  founded  upon  an  identifica- 
tion of  Nazareue  with  Nazarite.  Now,  independently 
of  the  facts  that  in  Greek  the  word  answering  to 
"  Nazareue  "  is  Nac^paTos,  or  Nafapiji'iSs,  whilst  the  word 
answering  to  "  Nazarite"  is  Na(ip,  orNaCipcuu^,  aud  that 
iu  Hebrew  the  foruier  word  is  spelt  with  a  letter  con-e- 
spondiug  to  our  ts  or  fs,  aud  the  latter  with  a  letter 
corresponding  to  om-  z,  we  have  to  contend  again.st  the 
still  greater  difficidty  that  not  only  can  no  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament  be  adduced  to  which  reference  can 
be  established  on  this  supposition,  but,  further,  that  it 
is  altogether  inconsistent  with  our  Lord's  o^^^l  words : 
"  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  aud  they  say. 
Be  hath  a  de^'il,     The  Sou  of  man  came  eating  aud 


drinking,  and  they  say,  Beliold  a  man  gluttonous,  and 
a  winebibber"  (Matt.  xi.  18,  lit). 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  consideration  of  this 
passage,  two  thuigs  must  be  premised :  (1)  that  the  words 
of  the  Evangelist,  "by  the  ^jrop/ie^s"  (the  plural  being 
the  best  as  well  as  the  received  reading),  suggest  that 
reference  is  made  not  to  one  only,  but  to  several  pro- 
phecies ;  and  (21  that  all  these  prophecies  point,  as  ■wiU 
now  be  shown,  to  the  meanness  and  obscurity  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  condition  upon  earth  as  a  shoot  inet/ser) 
out  of  the  stmnp  of  Jesse's  tree,  or,  as  described  by 
Isaiali,  as  "  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  Amongst 
these  prophecies  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — (I) 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  Da\-id  a  righteous  Branch"  (or  sprout,  tsemach) 
(Jer.  xxiii.  5) ;  (2)  "  In  those  days,  aud  at  that  time,  will 
I  cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto 
David,"  or,  as  the  words  may  be  literally  rendered,  "  I 
will  cause  to  sprout  forth  to  David  a  Sprout  of  right- 
eousness "  (Jer.  xxxiii.  15).  Similar  prophecies  occur  in 
Zeehariah,  where  we  read  (iii.  8)  of  Jehovah's  "  sei-vaut 
the  Branch  (or  sprout) ; "  and  in  vi.  12  we  find  words 
which  throw  a  still  clearer  light  upon  the  passage  imder 
consideration.  "  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  say- 
ing. Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch  (or 
sprout,  tsemach),  and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  liis  place." 
These  words  indicate  that,  like  the  sucker  shooting  out 
of  the  roots  of  the  felled  tree,  the  Messiah  was  to  spring 
up  otit  of  a  place  of  obscm-ity,  and  to  rise  from  mean- 
ness aud  lowliness  to  glory  aiul  honour. 

The  prophecy,  however,  which  appears  to  have  been 
most  prominently  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangehst  is 
Isa.  xi.  1.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Assyi-ian  army  is  foretold 
under  the  figm-e  of  the  felling  with  the  axe  of  the  lofty 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  In  contrast  with  this  picture  of  tho 
casting  down  of  the  .strength  of  the  great  Assj'rian 
world-power,  the  house  of  Da^id,  already  weakened 
by  apostaey,  and  destined  to  be  reduced  still  lower,  is 
represented  as  rising  again  out  of  its  obscurity.  Out 
of  the  roots  of  Jesse's  stump  there  is  seen  to  shoot  forth 
a  sprout  or  sucker,  which  is  to  become,  in  the  end,  "  an 
ensign  of  the  people,"  and  to  which  "  tho  Gentiles  shall 
seek."  A  double  description  is  given  of  this  Restorer  of 
the  bouse  of  David.  He  is  described  as  a  rod  (or  twig) 
out  of  tho  stem  or  stump  of  the  felled  tree  of  Jesse, 
aud  also  as  a  branch  (or  shoot)  spvinguig  up  out  of  its 
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buried  roots.  The  word  used  by  tlie  jn-ophet  in  the 
second  clause  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  by  Jeremiah 
and  Zechariah,  Init  netser  or  netzer,  a  word  which 
means  "  a  fresh,  gi-een  shoot,"  aud  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  autliorities,  the 
name  of  Nazareth  is  derived,  as  "  the  city  of  shoots."  ' 
Jerome,  in  his  commentaiy  on  this  passage,  writes  thus : 
"Aud  in  the  place  of  '  flower,'  which  iu  Hebrew  is 
called  netzer,  they  (i.e.  AquUa,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotiou)  have  translated  germ  (or  shoot"),  to  show  that  at  a 
period  much  later  than  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
when  no  one  of  the  stock  of  David  possessed  the  glory 
of  the  ancient  kingdom,  Mary,  aud  from  Mary  Christ, 
sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  stump.  Learned  Hebrews 
think  that  the  passage  in  Matthew  which  {i.e.,  the 
original  of  which  in  the  Old  Testament)  all  ecclesiastics 
search  for  but  cannot  find — viz.,  '  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene ' — is  taken  from  this  place." 

It  has  been  xu'ged,  indeed,  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  correctness  of  this  derivation,  and  iu  favour 
of  some  connection  between  Nazarene  aud  Nazarite, 
that  the  Greek  letter  corresponding  to  z  in  Nazareth, 
viz.,  C  invariably  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  letter 
answering  to  our  z,  wliich  is  found  in  Nazii;  "  a 
Nazarite,"  and  not  to  the  Hebrew  letter  answering  to 
oiu"  ts  or  tz,  which  is  found  iu  netser  or  netzer,  "  a 
shoot."  Now  it  will  suffice  to  reply  to  tliis  objection, 
(1)  that  the  question  at  issiie  is  not  what  letter  is  found 
in  the  Greek  name  of  Nazareth,  but  what  letter  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  and  S3Tiac  names  of  that  place  ; 
and  that  in  both  of  these  languages  tlie  letter  is  the 
same  as  that  iu  netzer,  "  a  shoot,"  aud  dilf erent  from  that 
in  Nazir,  "a  Nazarite;"  and  (2)  that  the  statement  as  to 
the  coiTCspondence  of  the  Greek  letter  (.  which  is  foimd 
iu  NofapeT,  "Nazareth,"  with  that  found  iu  the  Hebrew 
Nazir,  "a  Nazarite,"  aud  not  %vith  that  found  iu  netzer, 
"a  shoot,"  though  generally,  is  not  uuiversally  coiTect; 
for  in  Gen.  x.  23  we  find  the  Hebrew  word  for  Uz, 
which  contains  the  same  letter  as  netzer,  represented  iu 
the  LXX.  by  0»f  or  "nf,  where  the  Greek  letter  (  corre- 
sponds to  tlie  Hebrew  tsadhe  (i.e.,  ts  or  tz),  which  else- 
where Ls  commonly  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  a;  s. 

It  may  then,  we  think,  be  confidently  afiirmed  that 
in  the  fact  of  tlio  residence  of  the  representatives  of 
David's  royal  house  in  an  obscure  village  of  Galilee  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  not  only  this  prophecy  of 

^  "A  Nazarene,  "  says  David  de  Pomis  (Hebrew  Lexicon),  "is  one 
that  is  bom  in  the  city  Netzer,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  land  of 
Gi>Jilee,  three  days*  journey  distant  from  Jerusalem."  (See  Span- 
lieim.  Dub.  Evang.,  ii.,  p.  603.    1639.    Also  Gill  on  Matt.  ii.  23. ) 


Isaiah,  but  also  other  prophecies  which  foretold  His 
humiliation,  received  their  accomplishment.  Aud  further, 
beyond  the  general  contempt  in  which  Galileo  was  held 
(e.g.  John  vii.  .52),  Nazareth  was  especially  despised  at 
the  time  of  om-  Lord's  nativity,  aud  "  a  Nazarene  "  was  in 
itself  a  term  of  contempt  and  opprobrium."  Ajipeal  may 
be  made  in  proof  of  this  assertion  to  passages  such  as 
the  following: — "Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?"  (John  i.  46) — to  the  title  engraved  in  derision 
upon  tlie  cross,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews "  (John  xix.  19) — aud,  once  more,  to  the  charge 
preferred  by  Tertullus  again.st  St.  Paul  as  "  a  ringleader 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  "  (Acts  xxiv.  5).  So  strong, 
indeed,  was  the  opprobrium  designed  to  bo  conveyed  by 
the  ajiiiellation,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  call 
our  Lord,  by  way  of  contempt,  not  only  "  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene,"  or  simply  "  the  Nazarene,"  but  also  Ben- 
Netzer ;  and  a  Christian  who  is  called  Netzer  in  the 
Talmud,  is  made  to  plead  for  his  life  because  his  name 
signified  a  branch  (or  shoot),  according  to  Isa.  xi.  1. 

We  see.  then,  that  He  who  was  foretold  by  the  prophets 
as  One  whose  name  is  "  the  Branch,"  or  "  Shoot,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  lowliness  and  obscm-ity  of  His 
origin,  was  actually  known  by  the  equivalent  designa- 
tion of  "  the  Nazarene ; "  aud  f  uriher,  that  that  designa- 
tion was  couimouly  given  to  Him  as  one  of  jiecidiar 
I'eproach  and  contempt.  Aud  hence,  whether  we  regard 
the  being  "  called,"  as  in  other  passages  (e.^.,  Isa.  vii.  14; 
ix.  6;  Jer.  xxxiii.  16),  as  denotuig  that  He  shoidd  be  (hat 
which  the  name  signifies,  or  that  He  should  actually  be 
designated  "  the  Branch,"  or  "  Shoot,"  it  can  scarcely 
iwlmit  of  doubt  that  in  the  residence  of  David's  descend- 
ants at  Nazareth  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  iu  His 
o^vn  .subsequent  residence  iu  the  sauio  despised  city, 
and  in  the  appcUatiou  of  scorn  and  contempt  given  both 
to  the  Di^Tue  Pomider  of  Christianity  and  to  His  early 
disciples,^  wo  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
apparently  obscure  words  of  the  Evangelist,  "  And  he 
came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth :  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene." 


-  "Nazareth  was  an  ignoble  and  obscure  town,  and  the  Gali- 
leans in  general,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  were 
despised  by  the  men  of  Jerusalem  and  by  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
insomuch  that  when  they  wished  to  speak  of  a  man  as  foolish, 
vile,  and  contemptible,  they  called  him  a  Nazarene  and  a  Galiltean. 
By  these  very  names  it  was  that  the  Jews,  by  way  of  contempt, 
desi^ated  Jesus."  (See  Kuinoel's  Commentary  in  lor.) 

3  "  Nazareth,  unde  et  Dominus  noster  Salvator  Nazareus  vocatus 
est :  sed  et  nos  apud  veteres  quasi  opprobrio  Nazarei  dicebamur 
quos  nunc  Christianos  vocant."  (S.  HieronymuSi  Do  Locw  Hebraicist 
0pp.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  131.     1516.) 


ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE.— IV. 

B7    THE     KEV.    W.    HOUaHTON,    M.A.,     F.L.S.,     BECTOK     OF     PRESTON,     SALOP. 


POX. 


It  has  been  said  in  the  pre\'ious  article  (page  68)  that 
the    Hebrew  word    shtVal,  which    in   the   autliorised 


term  would  no  doubt  bo  applied  by  the  ancient 
Jews  to  the  fox  as  wcU.  Indeed,  there  is  reason 
to   believe   they  did  not   distinguish  between  the  two 


version  is  iu  every  instance  translated    "  fox,"   more     animals,  which  are  very  similar  iu  form  and  appear- 
frequently  refers  to  tho  jackal,  although    tlie  same  :  auce,  though  difEerent  in  habits.    The  term  sJm'al  has 
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becu  variously  derived :  some  Hebraists  have  referred 
it  to  a  root  shn'al,  ''to  excavate"  or  "to  burrow," 
wluoh  etvmology  would  answer  both  to  the  fox  and 
the  jackal — the  former  as  a  true  earth-burrower,  the 
latter  as  an  inhabitant  of  caves  and  lioOow  places ; 
others  have  thought  that  the  term  comes  from  an 
uuused  Hebrew  root  shd'al,  which  is  connected  with 
(he  Arabic  sha'ala,  "'  to  set  fire  to,"  or  shakala,  "to  be 
brown  "  or  "  reddish,"  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
Grorman  fiwhs,  i.e.,  "  the  red  one."  The  word  occurs 
six  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  always,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  plural  uiunber.  SaubaUat  mocked  the 
Jews  who  wore  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
these  words  :  "  Wliat  do  these  feeble  Jews  ?  mU  they 
fortify  themselves  ?  "...  to  which  Tobiah  replies, 
"  Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall 


animals  being  very  f oud  of  fruit.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
compares  the  false  prophets  of  Isrsu'l  to  "  shu'alim  in 
the  deserts,"  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  their  selfishness 
and  avarice,  and  their  oppression  of  the  poor  of  the 
land.  In  the  New  Testament  our  Lord  more  than 
once  alludes  to  the  fox.  "  Go  ye,  and  teU  that  fox  " 
(Luke  xiii.  32),  was  spoken  by  Him  in  relation  to  tho 
duphcity  of  Herod.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  animal's 
burrowing  habits  in  the  memorable  words :  "  Foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  "  (Matt.  viii.  20).  The 
fox  of  Palestine — of  the  south  and  central  country — 
differs  but  little  from  the  common  fox  of  this  country. 
It  is  tho  F»?j'e.3  Niloticus  of  RiippeU,  and  is  extremely 
abundant  in  Judea  and  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 
There  is,  however,  another  species,  which  is  a  larger  and 


COMMON   FOX, 


even  break  down  their  stone  wall"  (Neh.  iv.  3).  In 
all  the  other  instances  where  the  word  occiirs  the 
plural  number  is  used.  Samson  caught  three  huutbed 
shuidim,  "  and  took  firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail, 
and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails.  And 
when  ho  liad  set  the  brands  on  fij-e,  ho  let  them  go  into 
the  standing  corn  of  the  Pliilistines  "  (Judg.  xv.  4,  5). 
Jackals  hunt  in  packs,  and  Samson  might  reailily  have 
captured  as  many  as  three  hundred  of  these  animals ; 
there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in  procuring  as 
many  foxes.  The  animals  denoted  were  clearly  jackals. 
In  the  passage  (Ps.  kiii.  10)  in  which  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  his  enemies,  "  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 
they  shall  lie  a  portion  for  foxes,"  the  same  animals  are 
meant,  for  jackals  are  carrion  feeders,  and  even  attack 
graves  for  their  favourite  morsel,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  foxe.s.  In  the  passage  of  the  Canticles  (ii.  15),  "  Take 
us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines," 
the  reference  may  be  either  to  jackals  or  foxes,  both 


stronger  animal.  Dr.  Tristram  calls  it  the  fox  of  the 
wooded  districts  of  Galilee ;  he  thinks  it  agrees  with 
the  diagnosis  of  Dr.  Gray's  V.flavescens  [An.  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xi.,  p.  118),  and  the  Canis  Syriacus  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  but  that  it  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  fox  of  Europe. 

HYENA. 

This  animal  {HymiM  striata)  is  very  common  in 
all  parts  of  Palestine,  and  quite  iudifEerent  as  to  the 
character  of  the  coimtry,  making  "a  homo  alike  in  the 
deserts,  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  tombs ;  but  its  favourite 
haimts  are  the  old  rock-hewn  tombs  with  which  tho 
Holy  Land  everywhere  abounds."  There  is  no  direct 
mention  of  the  hyena  in  our  English  Bible,  and  scarcely 
anything  is  said  in  the  Hebrew.  If  we  except  one 
passage  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
"valley  of  Zeboim"  {Ge  hat-tsehoim),  that  is,  "valley 
of  hyenas,"  there  is  no  other  positive  allueiou  to  this 
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animal;  for  the  verse  in  Jeremiah  (xii.  9),  "  Mine  heritage 
is  nuto  me  as  a  h;pocklcd  bird"  {a'lt  tsdhua'),  admits  of 
various  interpretations.  Tlio  ravine  of  Zoboim  is  de- 
scribed l)y  Mr.  Grove,  who  \-isited  it  in  1858,  as  a  wild 
gorge,  bearing  the  Arabic  name  of  Shulc-ed-Duhha, 
"ravine  of  the  hyena,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  j^assage  in  Jeremiah  lias  been 
translated  v.ariously ;  as,  for  instance  :  "  Is  my  heritage 
become  unto  me  as  a  bird  of  prey,  stained  with  blood  P" 
"  My  heritage  is  to  me  as  a  ravenous  liyeua ; "  "  Mine 
iidieritance  is  unto  mo  as  a  liyena  and  a  bird  of 
prey."  Eurst  renders  it,  ''  Is  my  possession  a  speckled 
bird.''"  (i.e..  Is  Israel  a  speclded  bird  tluit  is  commonly 
attacked  liy  all  others  ?  referring  to  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist. 
10, 19,  and  Tacitus'  Annals,  6,  28),  but  we  have  failed  to 
find  any  allusion  to  the  idea  that  speckled  birds  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  others.  The  apparent  difficulty 
is  tlie  woi'd  ait,  which  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
a  ravenous  bird ;  but  proliably  the  word  may  denote 
any  rapacious  animal,  the  root  meaning  "  to  rush  upon 
witli  fury."  The  Hebrew  word  tsdhua'  is  derived  from 
a  root  which  means  to  be  "  variegated  "  or  "  striped,"  or 
"  spotted,"  and  is  expressive  enough  of  the  hyena. 

The  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xii.  7,  8,  9 1  is  somewhat 
obscure.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  this.  Tlie  jirophet 
is  complaining  of  the  sins  of  his  people,  which  cause 
him  to  exclaim,  "  I  have  forsaken  my  house,  I  have 
left  mine  heritage ;  I  have  given  the  dearly  beloved  of 
my  soul  into  the  hand  of  her  enemies.  Mine  heritage 
is  uuto  me  as  a  lion  in  the  f oi-est ;  it  roareth  ovit  against 
me :  therefore  have  T  hated  it.  Mine  heritage  is  unto 
mo  as  a  ravenous  hyena,  therefore  ravenous  wild  beasts 
aU  round  are  against  her.  Come,  assemble  all  the  wild 
beasts,  come  to  devour."  "  As  the  roaring  of  a  Hon 
makes  men  shake  from  fear,  so  that  they  flee  from  tluit 
spot,  so  I  flee  from  my  people,  once  indeed  beloved  by 
me,  but  now,  on  account  of  their  crimes,  an  object  of 
horror.  As  my  people  are  no  bettor  than  ravenous 
hyenas,  let  all  other  ravenous  wild  beasts  come  to 
lay  waste  and  to  devour.  Let  the  Chaldeans  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Syrians,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites,  and  other  enemies  haste  to  the  spoil." 
This  is  Maurer's  explanation,  and  it  seems  natural. 
We  ought  to  add  that  the  Hebrew  tsdhua'  is  identical 
with  tlie  Arabic  dah',  and  that  this  latter  name  denotes 
" the  hyena." 

Dr.  Tristram  sa)'s  tliat  next  to  the  jackal,  hyenas  arc 
the  most  numerous  beasts  of  prey  now  found  in  the 
Holy  Land,  but  that  they  are  cowardly  creatures,  and 
are  not  dreaded  by  the  natives,  who  regard  them  as  the 
most  abominable  of  aU  animals,  jirowling,  as  they  do, 
about  graveyards,  endeavouring  to  exliume  dead  bodies. 
His  party  met  with  liyenas  in  the  Jordan  valley,  at 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Mount  Carmel,  from 
which  hitter  place  Dr.  Tristram  obtained  the  largest  pair 
of  adults  lie  liad  ever  seen.  His  party  also  procured 
young  ones  occasionally  in  the  spring.  Tlie  spotted 
hyena  (H.  maculata),  whicli  appears  to  be  sjiecLfically 
distinct  from  its  striped  relative,  is  not  found  in  Asia. 
being  coafiaed  to  South  Africa,  ebjefly  about  the  Capo 


of  Good  Hope.  Figures  of  hyenas  occur  on  the  paiut- 
ings  of  Tliebes.  The  ancient  Egj'ptians  did  not  regard 
tills  animal  as  sacred,  but  hunted  it  and  shot  it  witli 
arrows,  and  caught  it  in  traps,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
flocks.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  an  extraordinary 
fancy  amongst  the  Abyssinians,  who  believe  that  a  race 
of  people  in  their  country,  who  generally  follow  the 
trade  of  blacksmiths,  liave  the  power  of  assmuiug  tho 
form  of  the  hyena.  The  strengtli  of  the  hyena's  jaw 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  carnivorous  animal. 

BEAR. 

Mention  is  made  of  this  animal  several  times  in  tho 
Old  Testament  writings ;  its  ferocity  when  robbed  of 
its  young  is  referred  to  iu  2  Sam.  x\-ii.  8  :  "  For,  said 
Hushai,  thou  knowest  thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they 
be  mighty  men,  and  they  be  chafed  iu  their  minds,  as  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field."  Again,  iu 
Prov.  x^di.  12  :  "  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet 
a  man,  rather  tbau  a  fool  in  liis  folly."  Hosea  (xiii. 
7,8)  rejjreseuts  God  as  threatening  to  punish  Israel  for 
hariug  forsaken  him,  iu  these  words :  "  I  will  be  uuto 
tliem  as  a  lion :  as  a  leopard  liy  the  way  will  I  observe 
them :  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  tliat  is  bereaved  of  her 
whelps,  and  will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart."  Boars 
occasionally  attacked  the  flocks  ;  Dfivid  tells  Saul,  just 
before  he  slew  the  Pliilistiue  giant  with  a  shug  and  a 
stone,  how  he  had  killed  a  bear  that  attacked  his  flock: 
'■  David  said  nnto  Saul,  Tliy  servant  kept  liis  father's 
sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  toolc  a 
lamb  out  of  the  flock.  And  I  went  out  after  him.  and 
smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth :  and  when 
he  arose  agaiust  me,  I  cauglit  him  liy  his  beard,  and 
smote  him,  and  slew  him"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).  In 
passing,  we  pause  to  notice  what  has  probably  struck 
most  readers  or  lieai-ers  of  this  passage.  A  bear  and  a 
lion,  we  are  told,  came  out  and  seized  a  lamb ;  David 
went  out  after  him,  and  caught  him  by  his  beard  aud 
slew  him.  This  apparently  refers  to  the  lion :  wliat 
became  of  the  bear  ?  The  narrative  probably  alludes 
to  two  diffei-ent  occasions,  one  relating  to  David's 
slaughter  of  a  lion,  the  otlier  to  that  of  a  bear ;  in 
David's  excitement  he  would  naturally  speak  liurriedly. 
Josephus  (Antiq..  vi.  9,  3)  cousidcrs  the  two  events  as 
distinct,  and  occurring  at  dift'ereiit  times.  His  words 
are  :  "  I  undertake  this  enterprise,  said  Da^id.  iu  de- 
pendence on  God's  being  wifli  mc.  for  I  have  had 
experience  already  of  his  assist.auce ;  for  I  once  pursued 
after  and  caught  a  lion  that  assaulted  my  flocks  and 
took  away  a  lamb,  and  I  snatched  the  lamb  out  of  tho 
wild  beast's  mouth ;  aud  when  he  leaped  upon  nie  with 
violence,  I  took  liim  liy  tho  tail  aud  dashed  Mm  against 
the  ground.  In  the  same  manner  did  I  avenge  myself 
on  a  bear  also."  Tho  prophet  Amos  tells  us  that,  in  his 
tune,  the  bear  was  a  dangerous  animal  for  a  man  to 
meet :  "  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear 
met  him  "  (v.  19).  The  deep  and  monotonous  groaning 
sounds  wliich  tlio  bear  utters  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah: 
"  We  roar  like  bears "  (lix.  11).  Wlien  the  chUdreu  of 
Bi'thel  mocked  Elisha,  we  are  told  that  "  there  came 
forth  two  shc-bcars  out  of  tho  wood,  aud  tare  forty  and 
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two  of  them"  ('2  Kings  ii.  24).  Fi-oiu  these  passages  it 
is  prohable  that  bears  were  not  at  all  iiucoiumon  iu 
Biblical  times.  At  present  they  are  comparatively  rare 
iu  Palestine,  occnrriug  in  some  of  the  ravines  of  GaUloo, 
and  on  Mounts  Leljauou  and  Hermon,  where  they  are 
said  to  be  by  no  means  nncommon.  The  Syi-ian  bear 
[Ursus  Syrianis)  seems  to  bo  merely  a  local  variety  of 
the  common  brown  bear,  differing  chiefiy  f i-om  it  in  the 
light  colour  of  the  hair ;  it  is  frugivorous  more  than 
carnivorous  in  its  habits,  and  seldom  attacks  men  or 
flocks  unless  pressed  with  hunger.  Bears  do  much 
damage  to  the  lentil  crops  and  the  chick  peas  cultivated 
on  the  sides  of  the  Hermon.  From  the  account  given 
■'.o  Dr.  Tristram  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Holland,  it  would 
seem  that  bears  are  still  common  on  Mount  Hoi'mon, 
and  that  they  are  not  at  all  feared  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Holland  says :  "  On  June  27,  1865,  I  slept  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Hermon.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I 
saw  two  ^ears  rolling  each  other  over  in  the  snow, 
about  400  yards  distant.  We  went  to  sleep,  fully  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  them  during  the  night ;  but  they 
did  not  disturb  us,  though  at  daybreak  we  fouud  them 
still  near  us.  Wlieu  the  sun  had  risen,  they  left  the 
snow  and  went  down  the  mountain  side.  As  we  de- 
scended, we  came  upon  another  iu  a  luirrow  gorge, 
busily  engaged  in  roUing  over  the  large  boulders, 
though  there  did  not  appear  to  be  food  of  any  kind  for 
him  among  the  stones.  I  was  some  distance  ahead  of 
my  companions,  and  he  did  not  see  me  till  I  got  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  him.  He  theu  reared  himself  n\), 
and  sat  grinning  at  me  as  I  approached  with  my  little 
revolver — my  only  weapou.  Unfortunately,  the  Syrian 
we  had  with  us  came  in  sight  and  set  uj)  a  shout,  which 
so  frightened  the  bear  that  he  turned  aud  fled,  falling 
head  over  heels  on  a  frozen  spring,  but  did  not  stop  till 
\6  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  when,  turning 
'ound  for  a  moment,  he  shook  his  head  augrUy,  and 
then  galloped  away  again.  Bears  must  be  very  com- 
mon on  Mouut  Hermon.  Wlieu  I  pointed  them  out  to 
our  guide,  who  lived  iu  one  of  the  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount,  and  was  a  charcoal-burner  by  trade,  he 
laughed  at  my  appearing  surprised  to  see  them,  aud 
evidently  did  uot  consider  them  worth  lookiug  at  or 
thinking  about,  sayiug  there  were  many  of  them. 
Wlieu  wo  were  thei-e.  there  was  but  little  snow,  aud 
the  bears  had  doubtless  come  up  from  the  lower  parts 
of  Hermon  to  enjoy  a  roll  iu  it."  The  Helirew  name 
for  the  bear  is  dnb,  being  identical  with  the  modern 
Arabic  name  dtih,  "  a  he-bear ;"  dnbbr,  "  a  she-bear." 
Some  wiitevs  derive  the  word  from  a  Hebrew  root, 
dabab,  "  to  walk  slowly  ;"  but  others,  with  more  proba- 
bility, refer  it  to  au  Arabic  root,  meaning  "  to  be  hairy;" 
duh  bemg  thus  "  the  shaggy  animal."  The  name  of  the 
bear  occurs  on  the  Assyrian  momunents ;  the  word 
phonetically  is  read  dc'ibxt,  evidently  the  Hebrew  dub. 
It  was  oue  of  the  animals  hunted  by  the  great  AssjTJau 
kings,  Asshur-ui-zir-bal  aud  Asshur-l)aui-pal,  "  mighty 
hunters"  indeed,  before  As.shur  aud  Ishtar  their  deities. 
Bears  at  the  present  day  appear  to  bo  not  uncommon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of   Tiyari,    a  district   north   of 


Assyria,  where,  as  Mr.  Layard  tells  us,  (liey  are  very 
mischievous,  robbing  the  trees  of  their  fruit  aud  the 
fruit  when  laid  out  to  dry ;  the  inhabitants  pretended 
to  be  in  so  much  dread  of  the  bears  that  they  would 
not  venture  .out  alone  after  dark  {Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  i.,  p.  185).  These  bears  are  pi'obably  the 
descendants  of  those  hunted  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
more  than  2,500  years  ago. 


It  is  by  no  means  certain  what  animal  is  intended  by 
the  Hebrew  word  tachash,  which  our  translators  render 
by  '■  liadger."  The  word  occurs  several  limes  iu  the  book 
of  Exodus,  as  denoting  some  material  used  for  the 
outer  covering  of  the  tabernacle,  and  for  wi-apping  up 
sacred  tilings  when  they  were  removed  (Numb.  iv.  8). 
'•  Thou  shalt  make  a  coveiiug  for  the  tent  of  rams' 
skins  dyed  red,  and  a  covering  above  of  badgers'  skins " 
(Exod.  xxvi.  14;  see  also  Exod.  xxv.  5 ;  xxxv.  7, 23 ;  xxxvi. 
19  ;  Numb.  iv.  6,  8, 10, 14).  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xvi.  10) 
also  mentions  the  word:  "  I  clothed  thee  with  liroidered 
work,  aud  shod  thee  with  badgers'  skin."  The  word 
does  uot  occur  elsewhere.  The  Hebrew  word  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  tuchasli,  a  general 
uame,  as  it  would  seem,  for  dolphins,  seals,  dugongs, 
&c.  The  badger  (Meles  taxtis)  is  common  enough  iu 
Palestine,  but  could  uot  have  been  procured  in  sufficient 
numbers,  oue  woidd  imaguio,  iu  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  to  have  furnished  au  outer  covering  for  the 
tabernacle.  Neither  again  would  badgers'  skins  have 
proved  the  most  effectual  protector  agaiu.st  bad  aud 
rainy  weather,  and  the  wear  and  tear  cousequent  on 
a  long  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Dugongs  are 
strange,  uncouth-looking  marine  mammalia,  related  to 
the  cetacea  or  whale  family,  aud  have  very  thick  skius. 
In  recent  times  the  skin  of  the  dugong  has  been  used 
for  making  into  sandals  and  soles  for  shoes.  When 
Dr.  Robinson  was  at  the  Convent  of  Siuai,  the  superior 
procured  for  him  a  paii'  of  the  sandals  usually  worn  by 
the  Bedouin  of  the  peninsula,  "  made  of  the  thick 
skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  iu  the  Red  Sea."  It  is 
a  species  of  halicore  or  dugong,  named  I)}-  Ehrenberg, 
Salicora  Semprechii.  Dr.  Roliiuson  adds,  "  The  skin 
is  clumsy  aud  coarse,  and  miglit  answer  v^ery  well  for 
the  external  coveriug  of  a  tabernacle  which  was  con- 
structed at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  liardly  a  fitting 
material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging  to  the 
costly  attire  of  high-born  dames  in  Palestine,  described 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel."  This  is  a  just  remark,  aud 
the  tachash  skiu  of  the  prophet  may  very  likely  denote 
seal-skin,  which  it  is  well  known,  even  in  our  own  day, 
is  a  costly  article  of  attire.  The  Arabic  dachs  or 
tuchasli  is  probably  generic ;  it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  root  dachasha,  "  to  dash  into  the  water,"  aud  thus 
appropriately  describes  the  marine  mammalia.  When 
Carsteu  Niebuhr  was  on  his  voyage  from  Maskat  to 
Almscliakhr,  and  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Ras  Mus- 
sendomo,  he  s.aw  immense  numbers  of  porpoises  or 
dolphins,  which  the  Arabs  called  daclis.  The  more 
definite   Ai-abic    word    for   a  porpoiso   or    dolphin   is 
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delpldn  ;  sometimes  a  shoal  of  tliese  crcahires  is  called 
Banat-el-hahr,  i.e.,  "  dangliter.s  of  the  sea."  Pliny  tells 
us  that  tents  were  sometimes  made  of  the  skins  of 
seals,  as  Ijcing  the  only  marine  animal  never  .struck  by 
liglitiiincr,  and  Suetonius  says  that  Augustus  Ca;sar 
always  wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  safety  iu  travelling.  It  is 
■wortliy  of  remai-k  that  Strabo  mentions  "  an  island  of 
seals "'  near  to  the  promontory  of  Ras  Mahomet,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the  animals.  This 
is  the  veiy  spot  where  Niebuhr  saw  a  great  number  of 
porpoises.  There  i.s,  we  think,  fair  reason  for  belie-snug- 
that  the  tachash  skins  for  the  tabernacle  were  those  of 
some  of  the  marine  mammalia,  probably  tlie  dugoug  or 
the  porpoise,  which  being  sewed  together  would  form 
au  efficient  tai-paidin.  and  that  the  skins  for  the  ladies' 
sandals  were  those  of  seals.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  many  of  the  old  versions,  as  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  i-egard  the  word  tachash  as  the  name  of 
common  leather  dyed  some  pai-tieiilar  colour,  either 
blue,  black,  or  red.  But  all  the  evidence  is  more  iu 
favour  of  some  particular  animal's  skui. 


The  name  of  this  little  active  creature  occurs  only  once 
in  the  Bible — viz.,  iu  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  "  imclean 
creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth."  There  is 
cousiderable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  animal  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  choled  be  a  weasel  or  a  mole-rat. 
It  is  cei'taiu  that  the  kindred  Arabic  word  hhnld  or 
kliild  denotes  the  mole  and  mole-rat,  and  the  probable 
root  from  which  the  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  clidlad, 
"  to  dig,"  is  more  truly  applicable  to  the  mole-rat  than 
to  the  weasel  or  any  of  the  Musfelidce.  But  the 
authority  of  the  old  versions  is  in  favour  of  the 
weasel,  also  that  of  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  which 
in  sevei'al  passages  speak  of  tlio  chnldali  as  a  iicrco 
carnivorous  creature,  and  one  of  surprismg  cunning, 
killing  other  beasts  of  prey  bigger  than  itseLf,  as 
attackiug  men  and  horses,  as  being  considered«dangerons 
to  sleeping  children,  as  a  little  creature  of  wonderful 
agility,  as  gliding  into  .small  and  narrow  holes,  and  as 
doing  certain  other  things  utterly  ridiculoiis  and  im- 
possible. But  even  with  Rabbinical  ■wi-iters  the  word 
cluddah  does  denote,  sometimes  at  least,  "  a  mole."  In 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  chuldah  is  given  as  the 
explanation  of  the  Talmudical  word  'ishotli,  a  term  uu- 
doubtedly  signifying  "  moles."  In  some  passages,  we 
think,  the  chnldali  of  Rabbinical  writers  denotes  the 
polecat  (Mustela  putorius),  designated  by  clmldath 
hasendim,  "the  weasel  of  the  thoru-bushes."  The 
polecat  is  a  much  larger  and  more  destructive  animal 
than  the  weasel,  and  answers  better  than  it  to  tho 
accounts  Talmudical  writers  have  given  of  the  chuldali. 
Ferrets  have  occasionally  been  known  to  attack  sleeping 
chUfben,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wild 
fitchet  or  polecat  would  not  object  to  do  the  same, 
should  opportunity  present  itself.  As  another  point  hi 
favour  of  choled  meaning  one  of  the  weasel  tribe,  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  name  of  Huldah  {clmldah),  a 
dietiuguisliod  prophetess  iu  the  time  of  Josiah  {.2,  Kings 


xxii.  14).  If  those  ■wi-iters  are  correct  who  derive 
the  word  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  be  slim  and  actiA-e," 
the  idea  is  applicable  enough  to  a  woman.  Indeed, 
Chaucer  wi-ites — 

"  Payro  was  this  yonge  wif  aud  tbevwitlial 
As  any  wesci,  liiro  body  geut  and  smal." 

(Die  MiUtrcs  Tnh,  v.  3,223.) 

The  Mustelidce,  or  weasel  family,  is  weU  represented  iu 
Palestine.  Dr.  Tristram  and  party  noticed  the  common 
weasel  {Mu-stela  vidgaris],  tho  polecat,  and  tho  short- 
legged  ichneumon  {Herpestes  ichneumon),  extremely 
common  iu  every  part  of  the  country.  Perhaps  genets 
and  martens  may  also  occur  iu  Palestine. 

FERBET. 

Here  again  is  the  Hebrew  name  (cmdkah)  of  some 
animal  that  occurs  only  in  the  list  of  imclean  creeping 
things  mentioned  iu  the  book  of  Leviticus  (xi.  30),  aud 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  though  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  foi 
supposing  with  our  translators  that  the  word  means 
"  a  ferret."  All  attempts  at  identiiicatiou  arc  mere 
conjectures.  Some  translations  render  andlcah  by 
"shrew-mouse;"  others  give  " hedgehog,"  "toad,"  "cha- 
meleon," "  green  lizard,"  "  water-lizard."  The  Hebrew 
word  is  derived  l)y  some  authors  from  a  root  meaning 
"  to  sigh  "  or  "  groan,"  aud  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
kind  of  lizard  called  (jecho,  which  utters  a  peciUiar 
mouvuful  sound,  is  the  animal  denoted.  Fiirst,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  long  aud 
narrow,"  rendei-s  andkah  by  "  a  reptUo  with  a  long 
U3ck. "  We  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  wheu  we 
come  to  tho  article  "  Lizard." 

HEDGEHOQ  AND  POECUPINE. 
There  is  a  Heln-ew  word  [kippod]  oecurrhig  three  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  translated  in  the  authorised 
version  by  "  bittern,"  which  has  by  some  >vi'iters  been 
supposed  to  denote  not  a  bird,  but  a  porcupine  or  hedge- 
hog. The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  tho  Hebrew 
word  in  tho  passages  where  it  occurs  (Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14)  wiU  bo  discussed  when  we  come  to  tho 
article  "  Bittern."  Although  wo  think  tho  e\'idenco 
rather  against  either  the  porcupine  or  tho  hedgehog 
representing  the  Hebrew  word,  yet  as  these  auimaU 
occur  frequently  in  Palesthie,  and  were  no  doubt  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  wo  must  not  ^lass  them  over  without 
a  shoi't  notice.  The  hedgehog  (Erinaceus  Europceus)  is 
very  common  iu  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  was  often  ob- 
ser\'ed  by  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  party.  Tho  hedgehog  of 
the  south  of  Juda;a  is  smaller  and  lighter  in  colour,  and 
probably  not  a  distinct  species.  Tliis  animal  was  kuowu 
to  tho  ancient  Egyptians,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  associated  in  their  minds  mth  any  religious  feeling. 
Small  figiu'es  of  the  hedgehog  made  of  earthenware  were 
used  as  ornaments,  and  lamps  of  terra  cotta  havmg  tho 
form  of  this  animal  have  been  u:et  with  iu  the  tombs. 
The  Arabic  name  of  a  hedgehog  is  kiinfud,  and  it  is 
sujiposed  by  some  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  identical 
with  it.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  tells  us  that  the  modern 
Egyjitians  make  use  of  a  certam  agriciUtural  implement 
which  "  cousists  of  a,  cyliuder  studded  with  projecting 
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iron  pins,  to  break  the  clods  after  the  laud  has  been 
ploughed,"  aud  that  the  term  Ichonfud — i.e.,  hedgehog — 
has  beeu  appUed  to  it.  Of  tlie  porcupine  (Hystrix  cris- 
tata)  Dr.  Tristram  thus  writes  :  "  It  is  common  in  all 
the  rocky  districts  aud  mountain  glens  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  It  is 
commonly  believed  by  the  natives  to  bo  a  larger  species 
of  hedgehog,  but  is  really  an  animal  of  a  very  different 
order,  being  a  rodent,  and  placed  by  systematists  not 
very  far  from  the  lieaver  on  one  side  and  the  guinea- 
pig  on  tlio  otlier.  It  hves  on  roots  and  bnrk,  and  conceals 
itself  in  holes  aud  creWces  of  the  rocks,  where  it  reuiaius 


I  be  gathered  among  tlie  rocks  in  a  day  without  trouble. 
!  The  porcupine  is  foimd  in  Southern  Em-ope,  the  whole 
I  of  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.   Elsewhere  its  place 
j  is  taken  by  other  similar  species."  By  some  strange  over- 
sight, Dr.  Ti-istram  has  allowed  a  Brazilian  species  of 
porcupine    (Synaetheres  prehensilis)   to   figure  as  the 
common  Hystrix  cristata  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  126). 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  stoiy  of  the  porcupme 
being  able  to  shoot  out  its  quills  against  an  enemy,  a 
story  as  old  as  Aristotle,   has  no  foundation  in  fact; 
loose  qidlls  are  often  detached  as  the  animal  suddenly 
raises   its  sjiiny  armour,  but  it  liss  no  power  to  (hrow 
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dormant  during  the  winter,  aud  is  at  all  times  a 
nocturn.al  animal.  It  is  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tho  Dead  Sea,  that  a  bundle  of  shod  quills  may 


them  to  a  distance.  Figures  of  the  porcupine  occur 
on  the  Egyptian  momunents ;  these  animals  appear  to 
have  been  huutod  by  the  people. 


BY   KEV.   H, 


EASTEEN   GEOaEAPHY  OP   THE    BIBLE.— I. 

W.    PHILLOTT,    M.A.,    RECTOK    OF    STAtJNTON-ON-WYE,    AND    PB^LECTOB   OP    HEKEFOED    CATHEDEAI,. 


VERT  slight  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory, or  rather  histories,  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  glance  at  the  map,  will  show  us  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  scenes  in  which 
they  are  laid,  and  consequently  the  geographical  inte- 
rest belon"-ing  to  them,  may  lie  arranged  on   one  side 


answers  nearly  to  the  line  of  longitude  37°  east  of 
Greenwich.  On  tho  west  of  this  line  lie  the  Holy  Land 
itself,  part  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Asia  Mmor,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  ;  to  the  east  of  it  the  sites  of  all  that 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  its  earliest 
stage,  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  its  beginning,  and 


or  th( 


otlier  of  a  line  runuing  north  and  south,  which  I  diu-ing  some  later  portions  of  its  existence,  as  well  as  to 
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that  of  some  of  those  aueient  nations  and  all  but  extinct 
cities,  whose  history  is  closely  iuterwoveu  from  time  to 
time   with   that   of   the  chosen  people.     The  interest 
attached  to  this  portion  of  history  is  of  course  inferior  to 
that  which  surrouud.s  the  main  centres  of  life  and  action 
iu  sacred  history,  Ijoth  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  history  itself  has  iu  many  cases  to  be  recovei'ed 
from  goograpliical  or  toijograpliical  features,  disinterred, 
as  it  wore,  from  the  graves  of  ruined  cities,  from  for- 
gotten languages  and  silent  monuments  of  art ;  and  yet 
many  of  these   records,  though  dead,  speak  to  us  iu 
tones  whicli  are  all  the  more  imjiressive  and  signiticant 
because  they  come  to  us  from  beyond  the  tomb.     They 
are   independent,  unimpeachable  witnesses,  absolutely 
beyond  all  passion,  all  prejudice,  all  suspicion  of  adul- 
teration or  colhision.     Their   voice,   whenever  wo  can 
distinguish  it,  is  not  only  one  to  which  we  cannot  refuse 
to  listen,  Imt  which  from  its  long   silence  possesses  an 
interest  and  a  charm  of  antiijuity  to  which  few  miuds 
among   ourselves  can  be   insensible.     Yet  the  people 
among  whom   these    memorials   exist,   who  would  l)e 
naturally  their   proper   guardians  and  expositors,  are 
for  the  most  part,  or  at  least  were  a  few  years  since, 
utterly  regardless  of  them.     The  testimony,  therefore, 
which  is  borne  silently  to  the  truth  of  history,  whether 
we  call  it  sacred  or  profane,  by  memorials  such  as  these, 
has  all  the  value  of  coincidence  not  only  undesigned, 
but  m  many  cases  involuntarily  extorted,  as  it  were, 
from  enemies.     As  such  it  stands,  of  course,  on  ground 
whicli  is  all  the  higher  and  more  secure  for  tho  diffl- 
ciilty  which  surrounded  the  ascent.     We  have  won  our 
way  ynih  much  toil,  and  though  the  summit  can  hardly 
yet  be  said  to  have  been  gained,  yet  as  step  by  step  we 
have  risen  higher  iu  the  work  of  investigation,  we  have 
obtaiued  clearer  views,  and  been  enabled  to  pronounce 
with  greater  certainty  upon  the  landmarks  and  leading 
features  of  the  great  map  of  history  outspread  before  us. 
These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  other  geographical 
scenes  than  those  of  whicli  we  now  speak,  but  as  they 
do  so  iu  a  remarkable  degree  to  these   last,   it  seems 
worth  our  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  important 
relation   which   what   we    have   ventured   to    call   tho 
Eastern  Geography  of  the  Bible  bears  to  tho  Western, 
and  to  jjoint  out   tho  reality  and   significance  of  the 
division  which  we  have  adopted.     This  appears  mainly 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  boundary  lino  which  we  have 
assumed  was  iu  a  great  portion  of  its  southerly  direc- 
tion,  through  a  great   "  lone   land,"  traversed  rather 
than  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  and  which  by  its 
wide-spread  barrenness  must  at   all  times  liavo  sepa- 
rated the  settled  people  dwelling  on  the  one  side  from 
those  on  the  other.     This  wilderness  was  crossed  by 
caravans  of  commerce  by  more  than  one   route,  and 
there  is  one  spot  in  parlitnilar  connected  with  Bible 
history,  the  city  of  Tadmor,  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after ;   but  before  doing  so  we  shall  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  great  river  Euphrates,  which  with 
its  sifter  stream,  the  Tigris,  little  less  important  than 
itself,  fuclosed  the  very  fathorl.ind  of  tlip  Hebrew  race, 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  formed  in  most  practical 


respects  the  diWsion,  represented  in  theory  by  the  geo« 
graphical  line  mentioned  above,  between  the  two  great 
liistorical  and  geographical  areas  of  the  East  and  the 
West. 

We  must,  therefore,  crave  our  readers'  patience  for 
a  tune,  wlule  we  lay  before  tliem  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  country  traversed  by  these  two  great  rivers,  from 
their  respective  sources  in  the  Armenian  high  lands  to 
their  jmictiou  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  the  present 
we  shall  draw  their  attention  in  the  briefest  manner  to 
such  leading  names  only  as  serve  most  usefully  as  way- 
mai'ks  on  our  road ;  a  dry  outline,  no  doubt,  but  one 
which  will  be  helpful,  nay,  absolutely  necessary,  to  all 
who  wish  to  understand  the  anatomy  and  real  construc- 
tion of  the  figure  which  we  intend  hereafter  to  describe 
more  fully,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  to 
dispose  at  once,  before  proceeding  to  invest  it  -with  the 
historic  dress  by  which  it  is  really  knoi^Ti  to  us. 

THE    ETJPHKATES. 

We  read  in  Gen.  ii.  10,  14,  that  of  tho  '•  four  heads  " 
of  the  river  of  Paradise,  one  was  called  Phrat  and  one 
Hiddelcel.  and  that  the  latter  goes  to  the  east  of  Assyi-ia. 
The  fonner  is  stiU  called  })y  those  who  live  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood El-Frcit,  "the  good"'  or  '"abounding  stream." 
The  Greeks  called  it  Euphrates,  but  tho  Hebrews  very 
often  applied  to  it  the  title  of  "  the  river,"  "  the  great 
river,''  in  distinction  perhaps  to  the  less  important 
streams  of  their  own  coimtryd  Kings  iv.  21;  Josh.  xxiv. 
2  ;  Zech.  ix.  10).  It  might  bo  compared  in  some  re- 
spects, both  historical  and  geographical,  though  not  in 
volume  or  extent,  to  the  Nile,  as  indeed  the  Roman 
orator  Cicero  has  pointed  out,  principally  in  its  annual 
inundations,  and  the  fertilising  uses  to  which  they  might 
be,  for  we  must  not  say  are  now,  applied  (Cic,  N.  D., 
ii.  130).  For  the  Jews  this  river  jjossessed  a  special 
interest.  From  beyond  it  their  great  ancestor  had 
gone  forth  on  liis  search  for  the  habitation  of  promise, 
so  tliat  the  name  of  "  the  Hebrew  "  ("  the  man  from 
beyond  ")  was  applied  to  him  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt  in  that  land  to  denote  his  foreign  origin  (Gen. 
xiv.  13).  As  far  as  its  banks  the  dominion  of  Solomon 
had  reached,  fulfilling  by  this  extension  tho  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18  ;  1  Kings  iv.  24) ;  on  the 
trees  beside  them  their  forefathers  had  hung  their 
harps  in  capti^nty ;  and  even  now  there  are  li^'ing  in  its 
neighbourhood  Jewish  families  who  trace  their  origin 
to  the  men  of  the  great  captinty  (Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Bahjjlon.  p.  521l. 

From  the  manner  m  which  the  Euphrates  and  Hid- 
dekol  or  Tigris  are  mentioned  together  in  Gen.  ii.  14, 
many  ancient  writers — and  some  even  of  not  very  dis- 
tant date — supposed  that  the  two  rivers  are  derived 
from  the  same  source ;  but  the  passage  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  different  sense  from  this,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  the  two  rivers  in  their  present  condition. 
We  wiU  speak  first  of  the  Euphrates,  which  has  its 
source,  or  rather  sources,  in  the  high  lands  of  Armenia. 
(1.)  If  we  look  at  the  map  we  shall  find,  not  far  from  tho 
point  whore  tho  line  of  latitude  40°  crosses  tho  line  41° 
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of  longitude,  tlio  name  of  tlio  Turkish  tomi  of  Erze- 
roum,  situate  ou  a  table-laud  about  6,000  feet  above 
tho  Black  Sea  level.  At  a  place  called  Doiulu,  about 
tweuty-fivo  miles  N.N.E.  from  Erzeronm,  is  fomul  the 
stream  called  Kara-Su  ("black  river"),  but  also  called 
Frat,  and  thus  regarded,  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
as  the  true  head-stream  of  the  river.  It  rims  first  west 
and  then  south-west  nearly  parallel  with  the  sliore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  a  river  of  10(  •  yards  Ijroad,  and  not  often 
fordable,  tlirough  mountain  passes  and  narrow  plains 
for  .about  270  mUos.  (2. )  At  a  point  about  130  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Erzeronm  is  a  small  town  called  Diyatlin, 
lying  on  tho  north  side  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
range  called  Alii-Tagh,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  Moiuit  Ararat.  Not  far  from  this  point,  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Kara-Su  mentioned 
above  (for  this  term  is  applied  to  more  than  one  stream  in 
that  country),  is  the  source  of  the  other  head-.stream,  re- 
garded in  the  time  of  Xeuophou  as  the  true  Euphrates, 
and  crossed  by  him  aud  his  10.000  Greeks  in  tlie  year 
401  B.C.,  and  really  moi-e  important  in  point  of  size,  but 
now  called  Murad-Chai  (Xcn.,  Anab.,  iv.  5,  21  After 
running  westerly  for  about  400  miles,  it  unites  with 
the  former  stream  about  five  miles  above  a  place  called 
Keb))an-Maden,  wliere.  as  the  name  Maden  denotes,  there 
are  mines  producing  lead,  near  the  point  where  the  39th 
degree  of  longitude  intersects  tho  39th  of  latitude,  about 
2,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  combined  stream,  now  called  Frat,  but  in  ancient 
times  not  known  by  this  name  till  Later,  a  river  of  120 
yards  in  breadth,  runs  south-west  for  about  fifty  miles 
to  a  point  where  it  turns  to  tlie  east,  not  far  north 
of  tlie  town  of  Malatiyeh  or  Malatia,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  lesser  Armenia.  Near  here  it  receives  an 
important  affluent  from  the  west,  the  Tokhmah-Su,  aud 
soon  afterwards  forces  its  way  in  a  cataract  through 
the  mountain  range  of  the  Taunxs,  and  jjerforming  a 
somewhat  circular  course,  passes  the  town  of  Sumeisat, 
formerly  Samosiita,  near  W.S.W.,  as  if  it  would  flow 
into  the  Mediterraueau.  But  below  this,  at  a  place  called 
Rum  Kalah,  eighty  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
river,  to  use  the  words  of  tho  Roman  geographer,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  suffers  a  defeat  from  Mount  Taurus,  and 
is  driven  in  a  southerly  dii-ection  for  about  114  miles 
past  Bir,  the  point  to  which,  in  1836,  the  steamer 
ascended,  uutU  at  Balis,  eighty  eight  miles  below  Bir,  it 
turns  to  the  east  and  runs  for  1,000  mUes  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  tiU  it  meets  the  Tigris  at  Kornah,  and 
the  combined  streams  are  discharged  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  channel  called  Shat-el-Arab,  the  immdated 
Arabian  bank. 

According  to  the  choice  which  we  make  for  the  head- 
stream  of  either  the  Kara-Su  or  the  Murad-Chai.  tho 
whole  length  of  tlie  course  of  the  Euphrates  wUl  be 
either  1,780  or  1,650  mUes,  or  .about  eight  times  tho 
length  of  the  Thames.  In  its  course  it  receives  sever.al 
.affluents,  but  none  lower  than  the  point  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Khabur,  about  750  miles  from  the  mouth,  not 
far  below  Kerkesiah,  probably  the  ancient  Carchemish 
t2  Clu-on.  XXXV.  20 ;  Jer.  xln.  2  ;  Winer,  Realwbrtei-h.). 


The  upper  part  of  its  course  iis  far  as  Hit,  about  200 
miles  above  Babylou,  is  tlirougli  a  liflly  country.  About 
seventy  mUes  below  Hit  the  country  becomes  flat,  and 
at  Lemluu,  in  lat.  31°  45',  long.  44°  59',  tlie  banks  are 
but  little  raised  above  tho  river.  At  Keljban- Maden, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  stream  is  120  yards  wide ;  at 
Thapsacus,  where  the  army  of  Cyrus  forded  it  in  B.C. 
401,  the  width  is  800  yards  ;  after  the  junction  with  the 
Khabur  it  is  400  y.ards  wide  and  18  feet  deep ;  but 
lower  down  the  width  and  depth  are  less,  owing  to  tho 
absence  of  all  affluents,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  river 
in  marshes  and  can.als.  Thapsacus  (now  Dcir)  is,  no 
doubt,  tho  same  place  as  Tiphs.ah  (1  Kings  iv.  24).  For 
1,200  miles  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  in  1836 
Colonel  Chesney  ascended  it  as  far  as  Bir,  1,197  mUes 
from  the  mouth,  in  a  steamer  drawing  four  feet  of 
water.  During  the  530  miles  of  its  course  through  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  the  Euphrates  does  not  fall  more 
than  three  ruches  in  a  mile,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  annual  inundations,  which  begin  in  Marcli  with  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  Armenia,  are  very  slow  in  rim- 
nuig  off.  and  sometimes  are  in  force  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber. In  ancient  times  great  piiins  were  taken  to  turn 
this  to  profitable  account  by  mciius  of  dykes  aud  canals. 
Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian,  teUs  us  tliat  Semiraniis, 
an  early  queen  of  Biibylon,  who  reigned  about  750  B.C., 
and  whoso  name  appears  inserted  ou  a  statue  of  the 
god  Nebo  (Isa.  xlvi.  1)  found  at  Nineveh,  caused  enor- 
mous dykes  to  be  made  over  the  plain  ;  and  later  still 
another  queen,  Nitocris,  in  order  to  protect  the  city  of 
Babylon  from  the  growing  power  of  the  Modes,  turned 
the  course  of  the  Euphrjites,  which  flowed  tlu-ough  tho 
city,  in  an  ingenious  manner  Ijy  means  of  canals,  so  as 
to  make  the  approach  to  it  more  difficult.  She  .also 
caused  a  great  lake  to  bo  dug,  the  earth  from  which 
was  piled  up  in  embankments  by  the  side  of  the  river 
(Herod,  i.  185).  Strabo,  the  great  Greek  geographer, 
who  wi'ote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fii'st  century  A.D., 
says  that  as  the  overflow  of  tiie  Euphrates  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  the  business  of  a  \vise  governor  to  turn  it  to 
profitable  account,  for  in  dry  times  the  inh.abitants  are 
as  likely  to  perish  from  drought  as  from  excess  of  water 
during  the  inundation.  For  this  puiiJO.se,  he  says, 
caniils  had  been  dug,  which  from  the  softness  of  tho 
g^oimd  it  was  very  e.asy  to  open,  but  tlifficult  to  close. 
And  he  adds  that  Alexander  tho  Great,  in  order  to 
prevent  Ai"abia  from  being  inaccessible  to  invasion  from 
the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of 
marshy  country,  opened  a  new  mouth  to  a  canal  which 
led  from  the  river  to  the  marshes  .and  lakes  on  its  right 
bank ;  and  in  order  to  promote  his  designs  ou  th.at 
coimtry,  caused  vessels  to  bo  constructed,  which  were 
conveyed  in  pieces  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence  sent  down 
the  river  to  Babylou  (Strabo,  x^-i.,  p.  740).  He  also 
wished,  and  tliis  was  perhaps  his  princip.al  motive,  to 
restore  to  Babylon  tho  adviintages  which  liad  dep.arted 
from  it  by  the  diversion  of  its  n.a^'igable  river.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  stopping,  wlien  necessary,  the  mouth 
of  his  canal ;  but  the  undertaking  was  abandoned  at 
his  death,  aud  since  that  time  the  river  h.as  been  eon- 
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stantly  straying  into  a  western  course.  In  order  to 
check  this,  tlie  entrance  to  a  canal  called  the  Hiudiyeh, 
from  a  Hindoo  prince  who  re-opened  it,  is  from  time  to 
time  stopped,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  proper 
course  of  tlio  river  is  na\'igable ;  but  at  other  times, 
when  the  flood  overpowers  the  barrier,  the  wUful 
stream  flows  westward  past  the  ruined  tower  called 
Birs  Nimroud,  and  enters  the  great  lake  called  Bahr 
Nedjef .     From  this  issue  several  streams  which  at  such 


times  are  navigable,  and  which  when  united  form  the 
western  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  its  remaining  course  until  its  junction  Avith 
the  Tigris,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  arc  uaiTOw,  as 
are  tlioso  also  of  the  united  stream  subsequently  to  tliis 
confluence.  Date-trees  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  bankis, 
and  there  is  abundant  pasture  for  cattle ;  but  the 
chniate  is  unhealthy,  and  though  villages  are  numerous 
the  population  is  scanty. 
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BY   THE    EDITOR. 


THE    PENTATEUCH    AND    ST.    JOHN. 


t'E  liavo  seen,  iu  the  first  paper  of  this  series, 
that  both  the  Gospel  auJ  the  Revelation 
■n-hich  hear  the  name  of  St.  John  present 
many  allusive  references  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis — references  sometimes  to  the  same  passages, 
almost  always  of  the  same  kind.  The  inference 
<leilueed  from  that  fact,  if  not  strong  enough  to  prove 
identity  of  authorship,  was  at  least  a  confirmation 
oi  that  identity,  assumed  to  be  iti  part  proved,  or  ren- 
dered probable,  by  independent  e^'ideuce.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  writings 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  believed  (hat  the  investigation 
wUl  lead  us  to  results  which  will  give  a  fresh  interest  to 
our  study  of  both  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  fall 
within  its  range. 

Let  us  remember,  at  the  outset,  that  there  are  indi- 
cations in  tho  Gospel  history  that  the  Evangelist  of 
whom  wo  aro  now  speakuig  possessed  a  somewhat 
liighor  culture  than  most  of  liis  brother  disciples.  As 
one  known  to  tho  high  priest,  and  bearing  a  name 
which  was  common  among  the  priesthood,'  he,  though 
living  in  tho  seclusion  of  Bethsaida,  may  yet  have 
searched  the  Scriptures,  and  meditated  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  what  was  read  to  him,  or  by  him,  iu  the 
synagogues  of  Galilee.  The  very  differences  which 
make  his  Gospel  iu  so  many  ways  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  other  three,  imply  a  greater  power  of  apprehending 
and  recording  the  liigher  teaching  of  our  Lord.  His 
preference  for  the  Jerusalem  ministry  as  compared  with 
that  in  Galileo  and  Persea  recorded  by  the  other  Gos- 
pels ;  liis  selection  just  of  that  portion  of  the  Galilean 
teaching  which  came  nearest  in  its  character  to  that  of 
Jerusalem,  speak  of  one  whose  natural  atmosphere  of 
thought  was  that  which  he  shared  with  the  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  holy  city  rather  tlian  that  which  he  had 
in  common  with  the  peasants  and  fishermen  of  his 
native  village.  The  marvellous  richness  of  the  imagery 
of  the  Apocalyjiso;  the  echoes  from  well-nigh  all  the 
great  jirophets  of  the  Old  Testament  which  meet  us  in 
it;  the  name  of  "the  divine"  (i.e.  "the  theologian") 
given  to  him,  and  to  him  alone  of  tho  writers  of  tho 
New  Testament,  confirm  the  conclusion  as  to  the 
higher  education  of  St.  John  which  forms  the  starting 
point  of  the  present  inquiry.  That  education  would 
lead  him,  as  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  gener.ally, 
so  especially  to  that  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
theology  for  every  devout  Israelite,  the  study  of  tlie 
law  in  its  technical  and  accepted  sense — i.e.,  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses. 

What  we  note,  then,  as  fallmg  in  with  this  antecedent 
probability,  is  the  fact  that  St.  John  gives  a  special  pro- 
minence in  liis  Gosiiel  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  iu 
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its  bearing  upon  that  of  the  Pentateuch ;  that  both  iu 
the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  references  abound  not 
only,  as  already  sho^vn,  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  to 
the  other  books  also  ;  that  even  iu  the  Epistles,  where 
allusions  to  any  other  parts  of  Scripture  are  less  ap- 
parent, traces  of  coincidence  iu  thought  or  phrase  are 
yet  to  bo  met  with.  To  what  extent  we  find  these  iu 
each  of  his  writmgs  will  appear  as  we  examine  them. 

(1.)  The  Gospels. — We  note,  to  begin  with,  that, 
in  immediate  sequel  to  what  is  known  as  the  prologue 
or  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel  (i.  I — IJr),  the  con- 
trast between  the  old  and  new  dispensations  is  definitely 
brought  before  us  iu  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
Lawgiver.  "  The  law  was  given  hy  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ "  (i.  17).  The  words 
are  obviously,  aud  iu  tho  judgment  of  all  the  best 
commentators,  those  of  the  Evangelist,  not  those  of 
the  Baptist,  whose  testimony  had  Ijeen  quoted  iu 
ver.  15.  They  come  from  one  who  had  entered,  as 
fully  as  St.  Paul  did,  into  tho  outward  and  inward 
meanings  of  that  law  of  which  he  spoke,  aud  felt  that 
the  blessedness  of  the  new  covenant  of  which  he  was 
a  minister  was  that  by  it  a  man  might  be  "  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  he  could  not  bo  justified  by 
tho  law  of  Moses."  Can  we  fail  to  see  the  working  of 
that  cou-\-iction  in  his  selection  of  tho  name  which  tho 
Baptist  gave  to  the  Christ  as  ahnost  the  first  fact  to 
bo  recorded — a  name,  be  it  remembered,  which  lie  alone 
records— "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  ?  "  (i.  29).  "VVliatever  other 
thoughts  may  have  gathered  round  those  words — and 
some  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  liii.  7  may  well 
have  been  implied— that  which  was  primary  and  central 
had  its  root  in  the  records  of  that  law  of  which  he  had 
just  spoken.  "  The  lamb  of  God,"  as  that  which  God 
had  "provided  for  himgeH  as  a  burnt-offering"  (Gen. 
xxii.  8),  recalled  tho  tyiiical  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  As  that 
which  "took  away  the  sin  of  tho  world,"  it  reproduced, 
with  the  significant  substitution  of  the  lamb  for  the 
goat— the  tyjio  of  siulessnoss  for  the  ijiio  of  guilt — 
the  image  of  the  scape-goat,  which  bore  upon  him  all 
the  iniqu.ities  of  tho  people  into  a  land  not  inhabited 
(Lev.  xvi.  22). 

The  first  stage,  then,  iu  the  process  by  which  the 
fisherman  of  Bethsaida  was  led  to  tho  knowledge  of 
his  Lord  was  one  which  threw  his  thoughts  back  upon 
the  law  whicli  he  lie.ard  read  in  the  synagogue  of  his 
i-iUage  every  Sabbath  day.  The  next  incident  which  he 
records,  the  conversion  of  his  two  fellow-townsmen, 
Philip  andNathanael  (identical,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  Bartholomew  of  the  other  Gospelsl,  points  to 
habitual  meditation  on  what  they  thus  heard.  "Wo 
have  found  him,"  sa'd  Philip  to  his  friend,  "  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  wi-itc."  Com- 
paratively scanty  as  aro  tho  Messianic  pi  edict  ious  of  tho 
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Pentateuch,  ho  had  learnt  ah-eady  that  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  there  was  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  that  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head"  (Geu.  iii.  15),  "  the  seed  of 
Abraham  in  wliom  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli  should 
be  blessed  "  i,Gen.  xxii.  IS ) ;  perliaps,  also  (though  the  pre- 
diction was  then,  and  still  remains,  involved  in  some 
obscurity),  the  Sliiloh  unto  whom  should  bo  "the  gather- 
ing of  the  people"  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  the  prophet  "like 
unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  God  would  raise  up  "  in  the 
latter  days  for  Israel  (Deut.  xviii.  18).  The  tendency 
thus  shown  in  the  Apostle's  mind  is  exhibited  not  less 
strikingly  in  the  way  in  which  lie,  and  ho  alone,  records 
not  a  few  portions  of  our  Lord's  teaching  wliich  bring 
out  new  meanings  from  the  old  records  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. We  can  imagine  witli  what  eager  interest  he 
would  welcome  at  first,  even  though  at  the  timo  ho 
understood  but  dimly,  the  words  wliich  told  liim  that, 
"  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  sei-pent  in  the  wilderness,  so 
also  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,"  to  be  a  source 
of  life  and  liealiug  to  those  wlio  looked  to  Him  in  faith 
(John  iii.  14) ;  how,  when  he  camo  with  his  Master  to 
the  "  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  sou 
Joseph,"  all  the  old  memories  of  the  spot — the  well 
which  bore  the  patriarch's  name,  of  which  he,  his 
children,  and  his  cattle  had  so  often  drank  (John  iv. 
5 — 12) — would  fill  his  mind  and  prepare  it  to  receive 
the  new  truths  which  were  henceforth  to  be  associated 
with  it ;  how  eagerly  he  who  had  read  so  often  the 
old  history  of  "  the  bread  from  heaven,"  of  which  the 
Israelites  had  eaten  in  the  wilderness,  would  receive 
the  thought  that  it  was  not  Moses  who  gave  the  true 
bread  from  heaveu,  but  the  Father  to  whom  they  were 
taught  to  say,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread" 
(Joim  vi.  32). 

So,  again,  when  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  came,  and 
the  Master  and  scholar  were  once  again  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  and  these  marvelled, 
saying,  "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters  ?  " — (i.e.,  the 
law  and  the  exposition  of  its  precepts) — the  disciple 
must  have  felt  that  a  new  light  was  thrown  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  what  we  call  moral  and  positive 
precepts,  on  the  comparative  prominence  of  tlie  latter 
in  their  relations  to  each  otlier  in  the  words,  "  Moses 
therefore  gave  unto  you  circumcision,  not  because  it  is 
of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers ;  "  that  "  if  a  man  on  the 
Sabbath  day  received  circumcision,  that  tho  law  of  Moses 
should  not  be  broken,"  much  more  might  He,  the  Lord 
of  life,  in  fuU  obedience  to  the  eternal  laws  of  his 
Father,  "  make  a  man  eveiy  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath 
day"  (John  vii.  22,  23).  If  we  accept  the  narrative 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adulteiy  as  occupying  its  riglit 
place  as  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  tliat  also  brings 
into  close  juxtaposition  the  Pharisees'  adherence  to  tlio 
letter  in  all  its  rigour,  "  Moses  in  tho  law  commanded 
us  that  such  should  be  stoned,"  and  the  "mercy  re- 
joicing against  judgment,"  which  our  Lord  showed 
towards  the  poor  sinner  that  crouched  before  him. 
He  read  in  the  rule  that  tho  witnesses  in  such  a 
case  should  be  the  first  to  take  part  in  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  for  which   they  pressed,  a  safeguard 


against  over-hasty,  uncaUed-for,  malignant  accusations. 
Were  the  accusers  in  this  case  prepared  to  cast  the 
first  stone  when  they  themselves,  "  convicted  by  their 
own  consciences,"  felt  themselves  to  be  gudty  of  sins 
to  the  full  as  great  (Jolm  ^iii.  4 — 9)  ?  So,  agaiu,  tho 
words  "Before  Abraham  was  I  am"  (John  viii.  58), 
fuU  of  profoundest  meaning  as  they  are,  taken  by 
themselves,  must  have  been  yet  more  significant  to  one 
who  connected  them  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Name  to  Moses  as  the  I  am,  the  Eternal  and  Un- 
changing, and  was  therefore  able  to  see  in  them  the 
vindication  of  the  claim  ("  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ") 
which,  to  those  who  called  themselves  Moses'  disciples, 
who  "  knew  that  God  spake  unto  Moses,"  and  yet 
were  unable  to  believe  in  tlie  Christ  of  whom  Moses 
wi'ote,  seemed  so  fnll  of  Ijlasphemy.  So  it  was  that) 
they  were  blind  and  deaf  to  tho  teaching  even  of  the 
Master  whom  they  honoiu'ed,  and  that  Moses,  in  whom 
they  trusted,  became  not  their  defender,  but  their 
accuser  (John  v.  45 — 47). 

Once  more  we  have  to  note  how  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  the  cross,  and  watched 
the  soldiers  as  they  came  to  complete  the  work  of  death, 
saw,  in  tho  cpiiekness  with  which  his  spirit  had  passed 
away,  that  which  made  Him  the  true  antitype  of  that 
paschal  lamb  which  was  even  then,  it  may  be,  being 
slain  in  every  Jovrish  household.  Taught  by  his  Master 
during  his  ministry  on  earth,  taiight  afterwards  by  the 
iUnmiuating  Spirit,  he  learnt  that  thus,  in  what  seemed 
the  accidents  of  tho  execution,  there  was,  by  a  corre- 
spondence not  without  design,  a  fulfilment  of  the  sym- 
bolic rule,  "These  things  were  done  (hat  the  Scripture 
should  be  fulfilled,  A  bono  of  him  shall  not  be  broken  " 
(Jolm  xix.  36). 

(2.)  The  Revelation. — The  special  connection  o£ 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  been 
already  dwelt  on.  What  we  have  now  to  notice  is  that 
it  presents  the  same  e\'idence  that  the  mind  of  the  writer 
was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  law  of  Moses  as  a 
whole,  that  tho  divine  words  which  were  the  clothiug  of 
the  truths  revealed  to  him  would  hardly  have  been  in- 
telhgiblc  save  to  one  who  had  been  thus  prepared  for 
them.  The  first  A-ision  that  met  his  gaze  as  he  was  in 
tho  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  brought  before  him  the 
form  of  one  whom  he  liad  known  as  tho  Son  of  man, 
now  seen  as  in  the  garments  of  (he  priesthood,  in  closest 
nearness  to  the  seven-branched  lamp  which,  as  tho 
symbol  of  light,  perhaps  as  a  representative  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  among  the 
symbols  of  the  tabernacle  (Rev.  i.  13).  Tlie  promises 
made  by  the  Lord  of  the  churches  to  those  that  over- 
come are  rich  in  allusive  references  of  the  same  kind. 
Over  and  above  that  to  the  "  tree  of  life,"  we  have  the 
"  hidden  manna  "  (Rev.  ii.  IT) ;  the  "  book  of  life,"  from 
which  their  n.imcs  were  not  to  bo  blotted  out  (Rev.  iii.  5 ; 
comp.  Exod.  xxxii.  32) ;  the  "white  stone,  and. on  the 
stone  a  new  name  written,"  representing  (according  to 
Archbishop  Trench'  and  other  commentators)  the  Urim 

1  The  Episdcs  (0  llic  Seven  Chmclics  of  Asia,  p.  124. 
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and  Tliummim,  wliicli,  in  their  crystallmo  brij^htness 
and  oracular  mystery,  were  tlie  special  insignia  of  the 
high  priest's  office.  So,  in  like  manner,  echoes  from  the 
Pentateuch  meet  us  in  the  vision  of  the  throne,  bright 
as  a  "  sapphire,"  in  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  girt  about  by  a 
rainbow,  "  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald,"  in  Rev.  iv.  3 ; 
of  "  the  Lamb  as  it  liad  been  slain,"  which  renewed  the 
first  testimony-  that  had  led  him  to  know  his  Lord  as 
indeed  the  Christ  I  Rev.  v.  G);  of  the  "golden  vials  full 
of  incense,"  wiiieh  recalled  tlio  ministrations  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  (Rev.  v.  8) ;  of  the  consecration  of  all  true 
disciples  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  to  be  "  kings  and 
priests  unto  God"  (Rev.  v.  10;  comj).  Exod.  xix.  6); 
in  the  numbering  and  sealing  of  a  new  Israel  in  its 
mystical  completeness  (Rev.  vii.  4 — 8) ;  in  the  trumpets 
with  which  the  angels,  acting,  as  it  were,  as  priests  in 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  proclaimed  the  march 
of  God's  great  judgments  (Rev.  \-iii.  2 ;  comp.  Numb. 
X.  S — 10) ;  in  the  act  of  the  angel  who,  like  a  priest, 
"took  the  censer  and  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar" 
(Rev.  vui.  5).  If  the  under-current  of  the  later  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  which  mingles  ^vith  the  maiu  stream 
of  the  seer's  thoughts  suggests  the  identification  of  the 
imperial  city  of  the  world's  splendour  vrith  the  Babylon 
against  which  Isaiah  had  denounced  his  woes,  the  other 
identification  of  that,  or  another  representative  of  the 
world  as  conti-asted  with  the  Church,  ivith  "  the  great 
city  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  whei-o 
also  our  Lord  was  crucified "  (Rev.  xi.  8),  shows  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer  dwelt  on  the  earlier  as  weU 
as  on  the  later  symbols  of  antagonism.  When  the 
vittoiy  over  all  antagonism  is  completed,  the  triumph 
song  of  the  redeemed  unites  things  new  and  old.  It  is 
"the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,"  the  utterance 
of  a  joy  as  great  as  that  which  thriUed  through  the 
liearts  of  Israel  as  they  looked  on  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  their  bondage  across  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Rev. 
XV.  3).  It  is  the  song,  also,  of  the  Lamb,  of  Him  by 
whose  death  Death  has  been  overcome,  of  Him  in  whose 
))lood  the  companies  of  the  redeemed  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  as  with  the  whiteness  of 
a  stainless  purity. 

(3.)  The  Epistles.— Tlie  traces  of  a  mmd  exercised 
in  constant  meditation  on  the  Pentateuch,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  are,  it  must  be  freely 
confessed,  fewer  and  fainter  in  the  Epistles  than  in  the 
other  writings  of  St.  John.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  should  be  so.  To  whatever  cause  we 
may  ascribe  the  difference— the  effect  of  age,  or  the 
tendency  to  dwell  on  truth  in  its  simplest  forms— the 
Epistles  have,  it  is  clear,  neither  the  rich  exuberance  of 
Old  Testament  imagery  which  we  find  in  the  Revela- 
tion, nor  the  dialectic  character  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  Gospel.  Direct  allusions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  reference  to  the  sin  of  the  first  murderer  (1  John 
iii.  12),  we  scarcely  find  at  all.  And  yet  even  here  a 
closer  inquiry  will  find  words  and  phrases  used  which 
derive  their  special  significance  from  the  associations 
which  gather  round  them  in  the  legal  or  ritual  language 
of  the  Pentateuch.     The  truth  that  "  the  blood  of  Jc5U3 


Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin " 
ll  John  i.  71,  throws  us  back  as  distinctly  as  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  upon  the  general 
law  that  "  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  (or 
cleansed)  with  blood  "  (Heb.  ix.  22) ;  and  thus  every  in- 
stance in  which  blood  was  thus  used,  the  cleansing  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  as  a  consecration  to  their  priestly 
office  (Exod.  xxix.  20),  of  the  individual  offender  in  (ho 
ritual  of  the  trespass-offering  (Lev.  iv.  31 ;  v.  16),  of 
the  leper  who  had  been  freed  from  his  leprosy  (Lev.-. 
xiv.  25),  of  the  whole  people  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
(Lev.  xvi.  14-,  1.5,  19),  becomes  a  tyi)0  of  that  which  re- 
ceives its  fulfilment  in  the  great  Antitype.  So,  too, 
the  word  "  propitiation,"  in  1  John  ii.  2,  identical  in  its. 
meanbig  with  the  Greek  word  used  for  the  "  mercy-seat" 
in  Exod.  xxxi.  7,  and  connected  with  the  word  which  we 
r-ender,  whenever  it  occurs  as  "to  make  atonement," 
concentrates  mthiu  itself,  especially  in  following  so 
immediately  upon  the  reference  to  the  blood  of  Christ 
just  noticed,  the  whole  cycle  of  thoughts  which  were 
symbolised,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  The  "  cleansing  "  and  the  "  propitiation  "  were  the 
two  elements  of  the  iicrf  ect  sacrifice,  and  both  these  were, 
the  Apostle  teaches,  united  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Not  less  clear,  again,  is  the  reference  to  the 
sacerdotal  symbolism  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  words 
which  St.  John  uses  of  himself  and  of  all  true  Clu-is- 
tians,  "  We  have  an  unction  from  (he  Holy  One  "  (1  John 
ii.  20).  Whatever  had  been  signified  by  the  "holy  oU" 
with  which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  to 
their  priestly  office,  and  became  the  anointed  ones — the 
Christs— of  God  (Exod.  xxix,  7,  21),  this,  in  all  its  fubiess 
of  meaning,  as  including  cousecradon,  the  gift  of  wis- 
dom and  of  msight,  knowledge  of  divine  things,  St. 
John  finds  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all  who  seek  for 
it.  The  very  name  which  St.  John  uses  here,  and  here 
only,  in.stead  of  God,  or  its  more  usual  synonyms,  "the 
Holy  One,"  is,  as  it  were,  an  echo  from  the  ceremonial 
language  of  Leviticus  in  connection  with  the  priestly 
office,  the  consecrated  life,  of  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel.  The  oft-repeated  command,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I 
am  holy"  (Lev.  xi.  44,  45;  xix.  2;  xx.  7,  26),  had  fixed 
that  name  as  representing  the  Di-iTiie  will  in  its  special 
character  as  both  requiring  and  bestowing  the  holiness 
without  which  "  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  "  (Heb.  xii.  14). 
Even  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Epistle.s,  laying  stress 
as  it  does  upon  the  twofold  lovo  of  God  and  of  our 
brethi-en,  and  seeming,  as  it  does  so,  to  rise  into  a  region 
of  the  spiritual  life  far  above  that  of  the  law  of  Mosea 
and  its  ordinances,  is  }-et,  after  all,  but  a  transfigured 
and  glorified  reproduction  of  the  teaching  of  that  law 
which  bade  men  to  "love  the  Lord  (heir  God  ivith  all 
their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  witli  all  their 
might"  (Dout.  vi.  5),  and  to  "lovo  their  neighbour  as 
themselves  "  (Lev.  xix.  18).  Lastly,  even  the  special 
form  of  that  last  love  on  which  St.  John  dwells  as 
its  highest  glory — "If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin 
a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  ho  shall  ask,  and  he 
shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death" 
(1  Jo!m  V.  16) — is,  in  like  manner,  not  without  a  parallel 
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ill  that  summary  of  duties,  lialf  ethical,  lialf  ritual, 
■\Thich  was  meant,  we  may  well  believe,  as  a  mauual 
for  both  priests  ami  people:  "Thou  slialt  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  tlniio  heart :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise 
rebuko  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him" 
(Lev.  xix.  17). 

Enough  lias  been  said  to  show  that  this  habit  of 
dwelling  on  the  language  and  thoughts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  characteristic,  in  almost  equal  measure,  of  all 
the  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  John.  To 
some  extent,  at  kast,  it  strengthens  our  belief  in  theii' 
claim  to  the  name  they  bear.  But  the  interest  of  the 
inquiry  is  not  limited,  it  is  believed,  to  the  support  thus 


gained  for  the  traditional  belief  of  Christendom  in  the 
authorship  of  those  writings.  Much  rather  may  wo 
learn  from  such  investigation  the  lesson  that  the  gift 
and  power  of  which  wo  speak  as  inspiration  works  upon 
the  natural  character  of  the  man  inspired,  but  does  not 
destroy ;  it  appropriates  and,  so  to  speak,  utilises  all  pre- 
%-ious  study,  knowledge,  trains  of  thought;  co-operates 
■svitli  all  gifts  of  insight,  and  leads  them,  without  sus- 
pending or  overpowering  them,  to  a  higher  region.  It 
is  something  gained  Lf  we  are  thus  able  to  enter,  in 
ever  so  small  a  measure,  into  the  process  by  which 
"  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  1,2  Pet.  i.  21). 
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KECTOR    OP    ST.    MAKY    DE    CKYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
LORD    BISUOP    OK    GLOUCESTER    AND    BRISTOL. 


*'  Is  any  sick  .imonsj  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  ciders  of  the 
church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  hira,  auoiutm-^  him  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  aad  the  praj'er  of  faitli  sliall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up." — Chap.  v.  14,  15. 

GREAT  history  has  gathered  round  these 
apparently  simple  words  of  St.  James. 
Tliey  are  used  by  Roman  Catliolic 
writers  generally  as  the  authority  for 
the  practice  of  extreme  imction,  which 
is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  earhcst  %vitucss  adduced 
for  this  interpretation  of  the  Apostle  is  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.,  in  the  fifth  century.  In  a  letter  to  Deccutius 
this  Bishop  of  Rome  rephes  to  the  question — whether 
the  sick  might  be  anointed  with  oil — and  whether 
the  bishop  might  anoint  'i  He  replies  that  this 
might  be  done,  arguing  from  the  language  of  St. 
James.  But,  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  well  observes  iu 
his  Commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  "If  ex- 
treme unctiou  wore  then  in  the  fifth  century  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  Church,  it  is  impossible  that  one  bishop 
should  have  asked  the  question  of  another,  or,  Lf  he 
did,  that  the  other  shoidd  have  at  once  reminded  him 
that  it  was  a  well-known  sacrament  of  immemorial 
usage." 

Wo  mil  examine  the  words  of  St.  James  closely,  and 
try  and  show  their  real  meaning. 

(a)  To  whom  were  the  elders  of  the  church  to  be 
summoned — to  the  dying  or  to  any  one  siLfferiug  from 
gra-i-c  sickness  ? 

(6)  Who  are  signified  by  the  denomination  "ciders  of 
the  church  ?  " 

(c)  Is  the  "anointing  mth  oU,"  here  referred  to,  to  be 
considered  as  a  solemn  sacramental  act  ? 

(d)  Are  the  words  "  will  save  the  sick,"  in  ver.  15, 
to  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  sufferer's  body  or 
sonl  ? 

To  these  four  questions  we  would  reply : 

to)  Not  to  the  "dying"  were  the  elilci-s  to  be  sum- 


moned, but  to  the  "  sick."  The  word  used  in  this  place, 
aaifvit,  serves  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate 
ordinary  as  well  as  grave  sickness.  For  the  general 
meaning  (onlinary  sickness)  of  this  verb,  compare 
St.  Luke  iv.  -10,  where  our  Lord,  laying  Ms  hands  on 
them,  healed  all  that  were  sick  of  divers  diseases.  For 
the  more  deadly  signification,  compare  St.  Luke  vii.  10, 
where  the  centurion's  servant,  who  had  been  at  the 
point  of  death,  was  restored.  In  our  passage  here 
doubtless  one  suffering  from  grave  illness  is  intended, 
but  nothing  beyond  this. 

\h\  The  "elders  of  the  chiu-ch"  were  doubtless  men 
(iiicially  ordaincil  by  the  Apostles  or  chief  ministers 
of  the  church  to  govern  and  instruct  the  community. 
To  the  presbyters  or  elders  of  Judrea  Barnaba.s  and 
Saul  bear  the  alms  contributed  by  the  Gentile  churches 
l,Acts  xi.  30).  By  the  presbyters  we  find  Paul  received 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
them  he  gives  an  account  of  liis  missionary  labours  and 
triumphs  (Acts  xxi.  18).  In  the  first  missionary  journey 
Paul  and  Barnabas  appointed  presbyters  iu  every 
church  (Acts  xiv.  23). 

(c)  The  "anointing  with  oil"  here  can  have  no  solemn 
sacramental  signification,  for  it  was  not  an  anoiutirg 
before  death,  but  it  was  simply  to  be  used  as  a  mean^ 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  person.  Such  an  anointing 
seems  to  have  been  long  practised  among  the  Jews 
as  a  medical  remedy:  compai-e  Jer.  viii.  22;  xlvi.  11; 
li.  8,  and  especially  St.  Luke  x.  34,  where  the  goid 
Samaritan  pours  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the 
poor  wounded  man  who  fell  among  thieves ;  and  St. 
Mark  vi.  13,  where  the  twelve  anointed  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick. 

(d)  The  words  "  shall  save  the  sick,"  in  verse  15,  can 
only  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  healing  of  the 
body,  for  the  question  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
treated  separately  and  quite  independently  iu  the 
following  sentence. 

The  passage  then  signifies,  that  if  any  member  of 
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a  clmrclx  was  very  ill,  (lio  prosbyfors  of  that  clmrch 
might  bo  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer, 
that  tliore  they  shoiilil  pray  over  him,  aud  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  auoiut  him  wiih  oil.  St.  James  tlicu  adds: 
"Aud  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  tlie  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  bring  the  sick  mau  up  out  of  his  sickuess."' 
This  promise  of  reeovery  from  sickness,  we  must  re- 
mendjer,  is  unconditional.  In  other  words,  a  super- 
natural power  of  healing  was  entrusted  to  the  assembled 
presbyters  of  .any  Christian  church  at  that  lime,  on 
condition  of  a  certain  simple  means  being  used,  accom- 
panied with  prayer  offered  in  faith.  How  long  this 
miraculous  power  spoken  of  by  St.  James  was  contuiued 
to  tho  Churcli  we  know  not.  It  prohahhj  soon  ceased 
along  with  tlio  other  kindred  gifts — tho  charismata, 
alluded  to  at  length  by  St.  Paul  iu  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10, 
.such  a5  gifts  of  healing,  of  prophecy,  of  tongues,  of 
iuterpretalion  of  tongues.  &c.  It  has  been  suggested, 
with  some  probability,  that  these  powers,  certainly  pos- 
sossedr  by  the  early  Church,  were  bestowed  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 

Thougli  ecclesiastical  histoiy  is  silent  respecting  the 
Xieriod  of  tho  cessation  of  these  miraculous  gifts  in 
the  Church,  wo  can  trace,  from  incidental  notices  in 
the  few  very  ancient  records  we  possess  of  the  first 
age  of  Christiauit3^  the  gradual  fading  away  of  this 
divine  power.  Justin  Miu-tyi-  and  Ireuasus,  at  Rome, 
Ephesus,  and  Lyons,  bear  witness  to  the  continuance  of 
these  great  gifts  durmg  tho  second  century.  "Others," 
so  writes  IreuiBus,  "  heal  the  sick  by  imposition  of 
hands."  Tertullian,  writing  at  the  close  of  the  second 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  Carthage, 
alludes  to  tho  cures  loorked  by  Christians;  while 
Origen,  at  Ale.Kandria,  a  few  years  later  on  in  the  third 
century,  paints,  as  it  were,  a  picture  of  tho  fading 
glories  of  the  .age  of  miracles.  In  his  treatise  against 
Celsus  ho  says,  "  Traces  (l'x>"))  of  miracles  are  in  some 
sort  found  amongst  Christians  ;  ...  we  have  our- 
selves seen  them."  And  again,  in  tlie  s.amo  WTiting,  "  Still 
traces  of  tliat  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  are  retained  (<ricf«Tai)  amongst  Christians  ; 
they  eject  demons,  tliey  perform  cures,  and  thcj-  cnjo}' 
some  i-isions  of  things  future,  according  to  tho  will  of 
the  Lord." 

In  less  than  100  years  later,  somewhere  about  tho 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius,  the  histoi-ian, 
while  -wi-iting  -with  full  and  entire  faitli  in  these  mira- 
culous powers  bestowed  iipon  the  Church,  evidently 
spe.aks  of  them  as  belonging  to  a  past  generation.  Ho 
wrote  of  them  without  any  idea  of  such  miracles  being 
wrought  in  his  days.  Tho  power  of  working  miracles, 
gradually  for  a  long  time  on  the  wane,  had  iiually  dis- 
.appeared  from  the  Church  before  tho  accession  of  tho 
Emperor  Constsintiue  tho  Great.  But  though  miracu- 
lous charismata,  among  which  wo  must  reckon  the 
power  of  healing  by  the  presbytery,  dwelt  on  by  St. 
James,  were  no  longer  possessed  by  tho  Church,  the 
custom  of  .anointing,  which  in  the  first  instance  had 
reference  exclusively  to  bodily  disease,  seems  to  liavo 
been  continued  almost  solely  with  a  view  to  tho  be- 


stowal of  spiritual  grace  to  the  soul ;  and  what  at  first 
was  done  through  a  loving  reluctance  to  believe  in  tho 
cessation  of  mii-acles  in  the  Cluirch,  w.as  continued, 
though  tho  miraculous  power  spoken  of  by  St.  James 
existed  no  longer.  But  for  some  900  years  no  clear 
reference  to  it  as  a  sacramental  rite  occurs.  Bcl- 
larmiue  (sec  tho  Bishop  of  Ely  on  the  Sacraments) 
quotes  a  reference  from  Innocent  III.  to  this  rite  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfdi  century.  Extreme  uuctiou  as  a 
sacrament  is  enjoined  by  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  Councils  of  Florence'  aud  Trent,=  A.D.  1439  and 
A.D.  1.551.  The  Coimcil  of  Trent  du-ectod  that  the 
.anointing  should  not  take  place  except  whero  recovery 
is  not  to  he  looked  for:^  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiv.) 
This  is  very  different  from  tho  injunction  cf  St. 
J.amos,  which  directs  tho  anointing,  accompanied  with 
pr.ayer,  aud  promises,  as  a  sure  result,  the  recovery  of 
the  sick. 

The  English  Reformers  retained  a  form  of  anointing 
the  sick  iu  the  first  Sen-ice  Book  of  King  Edw.ard  VI., 
though  it  does  not  .appear  that  they  attached  any  sacra- 
mental efficacy  to  it,  but  merely  sanctioned  its  use  if 
tho  sick  person  desired  it.''  All  reference  to  .anointing 
with  oil  was  omitted  in  the  seiwice  for  tho  visitation 
of  tho  sick  in  the  second  Ser^-ice  Book.  A  beautiful 
passage  from  Trautm.an  is  quoted  ))y  Dr.  Schaffi  in  his 
History  rf  (he  Apostolic  Church,  on  tin;  disappear.anco 
of  such  charismata  or  miraculous  gifts  as  the  oil- 
iinoinfiug  spoken  of  .and  enjoined  by  St.  J.ames  in  tho 
celebrated  pass.age  vi-e  h.ave  been  commenting  on: — "As 
iu  the  case  of  marriage,  the  icstivity  of  tho  wedding- 
day  cannot  alw.ays  last,  any  more  than  the  inspiration 
of  tho  first  love,  when  the  seriousness  aud  steady 
activity  of  the  common  pilgrimage  just  begun  comes 
on;  as,  according  to  the  univers.al  order  of  nature,  tho 
blossom  must  f.all  .aw.ay  if  the  fruit  is  to  thrive,  (hough, 
on  the  other  h.and,  the  fruit  does  not  .appear  without 
tho  precedhig  blossom,  so  that  gush  of  heavenly  powers 
'on  the  D.ay  of  Pentecost  could  not,  must  not  continuo 
in  the  Chuith.  It  could  not,  because  tho  earthly 
human  nature  is  not  .able  constantly  to  bear  the  bliss 
of  ecstasy  aud  such  mighty  streams  of  power  from 
above,  as  is  shown  by  tho  example  of  tho  three  chosen 
disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  It  must 
not,  because  the  continuance  of  the  blossom  would  liavo 
hindered  tlie  development  of  the  fruit.  TIic  splendour 
of  these  higlier  powers  would  unavoidably  have  fixed 
tho  eye  .and  the  heart  too  much  on  externals,  .and  tho 
proper  object  aud  work  of  faith,  the  inward  conquest 
of  the  world,  would  have  been  neglected." 

'  Extreme  unction  is  still  practised  iu  tbe  Greek  Church,  but 
it  is  uot  csteeuiG.l  as  n.  sncramcut, 

-  The  Council  of  Treut  ilecliirecl  extreme  unction  to  be  a  sacra- 
ment, iustitiitcJ  liy  Christ,  conferring  good,  remitting  sins,  and 
comforting  tlie  infirm. 

^  "  Qui  tam  periculosc  decumbunt  nt  iu  exitu  Titm  cousfituti 
videantur."  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiv-,  quoted  by  WorJsivorth 
on  St.  James  v.  li.) 

<  The  nrst  Sirvico  Boole  (1549)  directed—"  It  the  sick  rcrson 
desire  to  be  anointed,  then  shall  tho  priest  anoiut  him  uiioti  tbo 
forehead  or  breast  ouly,  makins  the  sigu  of  tho  cross."  Then 
followed  the  prayer  to  be  used  tor  pardon  of  sins  and  restoration 
of  bodily  health. 
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THE    TIGKIS. 

^^^^ai  HE  1-cador  will  remember  tliat  of  the  two 
streams  wliic-li  combiuo  to  foi'm  the 
Euphrates,  the  more  southerly  oue,  called 
Miirad-Chai,  was  iu  a  direction,  from 
east  to  west,  and  that  it  joins  the  Erat  at  Kebban- 
Maden.  The  southern  boundary  of  its  course  is  the 
northern  side  mountain  range  called  Mush-Dagh, 
which  is  in  truth  a  continuation  towards,  the  east  of  the 
great  Taurus  or  rather  Anti-Taurus  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  runs  liio  a  spur  from  the  Taurus  iu  a  N.E. 
direction.  Between  Kebban-Maden  and  Someisat, 
or  rather  Rum-Kalah,  some  fifty  miles  lower  down, 
the  Euphrates  describes  a  figure  somewhat  like  the 
letter  S,  "  where  thro'  the  sei-pent  river "  coils.  In 
the  high  laud  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mush-Dagh, 
at  au  elevation  of  5,0-50  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  Tigris,  at  a  point  south-west  of  the 
lake  Goljik,  which  wiU  bo  found  in  the  maps  within 
the  upper  loop  of  the  S,  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
place  where,  as  Pliny  says,  the  Taurus  fails  to  resist 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  forces  its  way  through  the 
mountain  in  a  cataract.  This  is  in  lat.  38"  20',  long. 
39*  26'.  For  about  twenty-five  miles  the  Tigris  rims 
north-east,  and  then  turning  southward  at  Arghana- 
Madon,  where  again  there  are  mines,  through  a  high 
table-laud,  it  reaches  Di../,;kir,  anciently  Amida,  situate 
on  its  right  bank,  about  150  miles  from  its  source, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  a  short  distance 
below  the  city.  It  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  runs 
for  about  105  miles  tOl  it  reaches  Til,  or  Tilleh, 
where  it  receives  the  vmited  waters  of  tho  Bitlis,  the 
Sert,  and  the  Bohtan,  anciently  the  Contrite.?,  rising 
in  tho  Bohtan  mountains,  forming  altogether  a  stream 
of  equal  size  with  the  main  branch  itseM,  and  caMd 
sometimes  the  Eastern  Tigris.  It  had  also,  between 
Diarbekir  and  this  point,  received  another  large  stream 
from  tho  north,  wliich  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  source 
of  the  main  river.  From  Til  tho  Tigris  flows  first 
south  and  then  south-east  through  a  hilly  coimtiy  past 
Jezireh,  a  town  wliich,  as  its  name  denotes,  stands  on 
an  island  formed  by  tho  main  river  and  a  tributaiT- 
stream,  842  feet  above  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ha-idng 
received  on  its  left  bank  (east)  tho  Khabour,  it  passes 
the  town  of  Mosul  on  its  right  hand,  opposite  to  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  353  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  gulf.  Belffw  MosTil  it  is  joined  suc- 
cessively on  the  left  hand  by  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Zab,  and  becomes  about  500  yards  in  breadth, 
untU,  a  little  above  Samarah,  it  enters  the  great  aUu- 
\\3.\  plain  of  Chaldasa.  From  Samarah  it  makes  a 
bend  to  tho  east  before  passing  through  the  imjoortant 
city  of  Baghdad,  budt  on  both  sides  of  its  stream,  and 
connected  by  two  bridges  of  boats.  About  five  miles 
below  Baghdad  it  is  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  now 
not  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant,  by  tho  Saklawiyeh 


canal ;  and  about  twenty  miles  below  this  it  receives 
the  Diyaleh  or  Shirwau,  au  important  river.  In  lat. 
32°  30',  seventy  miles  above  Koruah,  at  Kut-el-Amarah, 
a  river  called  Shat-el-Hie,  which  becomes  nearly  dry  in 
simimer,  branches  off  to  the  Euphrates ;  aud  after  a 
bond  towards  tho  north-east,  aud  a  somewhat  circular 
course  of  211  miles,  tho  Tigris  coalesces  with  the 
Euphrates  at  Kornah,  after  a  course  of  1,146  miles  from 
its  source.  From  Kornah  the  united  stream,  now  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  called  Shat-el-Arab,  bordered  by 
date-tree  forests,  tho*liauut  of  innumerable  and  gigantic 
mosquitoes,  and  affording  abundant  pastiu'e  for  buffa- 
loes, flows  nearly  south-east  towards  the  sea,  after  a 
course  of  about  120  miles.  During  its  course  it  receives 
two  large  affluents  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kerkhah  and 
the  Karun,  of  which  wo  .shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  Basrah,  au  important  town  of  00,000  in- 
habitants, distant  from  Kornah  about  forty  miles,  and 
about  seventy  from  the  sea,  stands  on  a  creek  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  is  navigable  with 
care  for  shi})S  of  500  tons  burthen ;  aud  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Karun  is  Mohammerah,  a  miserable  town,  swarm- 
ing with  mosquitoes,  in  an  important  situation,  belong- 
ing to  Persia.  Like  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris  is  annually 
swollen  by  floods,  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  neigh- 
bour, owing  to  tho  greater  number  and  more  important 
character  of  its  affluents,  which  rise  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  aud 
Persia.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  high  as 
Diarbokir — i.e.,  for  1,000  mUes  of  its  course.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  numerous  canals  joining  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  conveying  to  one  river  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  other,  and  irrigating  tho  country 
between  them.  Extensive  remains  of  these  still  exist, 
but  they  are  iu  great  measure  neglected ;  the  waters 
of  both  rivers  are  allowed  to  waste  themselves  iu 
unwholesome  marshes,  and  the  immense  advantages 
arising  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  to  a  great 
extent  thrown  away  and  lost. 

The  river  Tigris  is  called  in  canonical  Scripture  Hid- 
dekel,  under  which  name  it  occurs  iu  Gen.  ii.  14,  aud 
Dan.  X.  4,  where  it  is  called  the  "  great  river,"  a  term 
usually  ai^plied  to  the  Exiphrates.  But  the  name  Tigris 
is  found  in  Tobit  \i.  1,  in  connection  with  Kineveh,  ib. 
xi.  1.  The  two  names  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  related,  but  let  us  dissect  them.  Tho  maiu  part  of 
the  word  Hiddek-cl  appears  to  come  from  a  Persian 
word  Tifjera  or  Tiijhra,  which  means  "  swift,"  also  an 
arrow,  and  hence  perhaps  a  tiger,  with  the  same  notion 
of  swiftness.  The  modern  Arabic  name  for  tho  river  is 
Dijleh.  This  appears  to  Ijo  the  same  as  tho  name 
DifjlUo,  by  which  Pliny  says  a  part  of  it  was  called, 
and  which,  accordiug  to  him,  was  the  Median  word  for 
an  arrow.  Thus  if  we  change  d  into  t,  and  I  into  r, 
a  change  very  common  iu  language,  we  shall  see  that 
tho  stem-syllables  of  Hiddek-el,  Digl-ito,  Dijl-eh  and 
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Tigr-is  represent  nearly  the  same  word,  wlioso  olomcuts, 
wo  may  observe  furtlier,  are  seen  also  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Assjrian  king  Tigl-atli  Pileser. 

In  course  of  time  the  laud  has  eueroaehed  on  the  sea 
to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  the  two  rivers  during  their  inunda- 
tions. If  this  process  ha  j  boon  always  going  on  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  does  now,  :i  appears  from  the  accounts 
by  ancient  geographers  of  certam  cities  in  their  time, 
that  tlie  rate  of  the  gain  in  laud  has  been  no  less  than 
thirty  yards  per  annum :  thus  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  sea  must  have  reached  inland  sixty-four  miles 
or  thereabouts  further  than  at  present,  towns  whose 
remains  are  existing  inland  must  have  been  then  on 
the  sea-coast,  aud  the  Chaldeans,  "  whoso  cry  is  in  the 
ships,"  nmst  have  been  a  more  distiuctly  maritime 
nation  than  we  should  otherwise  suppose,  ilsa.  xliii.  14  ; 
Pliny,  ^^.  127  ;  Fiirst,  Lex.,  i.  378  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.,  ii.  166  ; 
Ainsworth,  Res.,  p.  194 ;   Smith,  Anc.  Hist.,  i.  215.) 

Within  the  space  enclosed  by  these  two  great  rivers, 
so  neai-ly  as  to  be  almost  an  island,  and  called  in  a  wide 
sense  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  Mesopotamia 
or   "  mid- river-land  ; ""   hy   modern    Arabs   Al-Jezireh, 


"the  island,"  a  region  of  about  700  mUes  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  250  miles,  and  in 
the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  their  banks,  were 
the  ancient  seats  of  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldaian  and 
Assyi'iau  empires.  The  boimdaries  of  these  empires 
cannot  be  laid  down  with  precise  exactness,  but  wo  may 
take  as  a  boundary  between  the  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
Arain-Naliaraim,  the  "liigh  land  of  the  two  rivers," 
and  the  Lower,  or  Chaktea,  a  lino  which  runs  obliquely 
from  near  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  in  lat.  33°  45',  (o  near 
Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  34°  35',  from  which  point, 
or  at  Samarah,  the  low  alluvial  plain  of  the  Lower 
Mesoiiotamia  may  be  said  to  begin.  This  latter  portion 
included  the  country  possessed  cither  by  conquest  or 
settlement  by  the  race  whose  kingdom  had  its  begin- 
ning in  Babel,  the  land  of  Shinar,  aud  from  whom  went 
forth  Nimrod  into  Asshur,  Assyria,  and  built  Nineveh 
and  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  the  "  great  city  " 
(Gen.  X.  10 — 12).  We  shall  .see  hereafter  that  it  included 
also,  in  what  may  perhaps  be  called  Cha!da\a  Proper, 
the  birth-place  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the  Hebrew, 
the  "inan  from  beyond,"  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  which  came  from  bc3-ond  the  river  Euphrates. 
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III. 

SCENE  depicted  on  a  tomb  in  Egypt, 
accompanied  by  a  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tion, has  been  thought  to  represent  the 
arrival  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egyptian  terri- 
tory,' and  their  presentation  to  the  governor  of  a  nome, 
by  name  Chnoumhotep.  The  people  are  called  Aum, 
which  is  a  term  that  was  commonly  applied  at  the  time 
to  the  nomads  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  Arabia. 
The  chiefs  title  is  hhah,  or  "king,"  and  his -name  is 
read  as  Absha  or  Abshah.-  He  brings  with  him  thirty- 
six  persons,  among  whom  are  several  women  and 
children,  aud  conveys  his  children  and  his  goods  on 
asses.  The  chief  himself  and  his  follov,'ers  are  in 
features,  complexion,  and  costume  decidedly  Semitic' 
Recent  criticism  holds  that  they  are  not  the  Israelites ; 
but  still  it  is  with  reason  thought  that  the  scene  "  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egyiit."-"  It  shows  how  foreigners,  even  though 
nomads,  were  welcomed  and  hospitably   received  by 

'  See  ■Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egiipiians,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  295,  2D7  ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Egni't  and  the  Boofcs  of  Moses,  pp.  40,  il.  English  Trans- 
lation. 

'  Bi-ugsch,  Hisfoire  d'.Sg;;p(c,  p.  63.  Compare  tlio  SpeaUr's  Com- 
inenlanj,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 

^  I'l.lc  p.  lOi. 

*  Bislioi)  of  Ely  in  Sfeaker's  Commentarj  (l.s.c).  Com- 
pare Brugscli  (l.s.c),  wbo  says,  "Ce  tabknu  cat  done  un  beau 
commcntaire,  qui  illustre  I'liiitoire  des  fila  do  Jacob  arrivant  en 
figypte,  et  implorant  les  faveurs  de  Joseph  pour  eux  et  pom-  leiu-.5 
troupeaux." 


the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  about  the  time  of  Joseph. 
It  indicates  an  inelinatiou  on  the  part  of  such  persons 
to  take  refuge  under  certain  circumstances  with  tho 
Pharaohs.  It  shows  that  their  coming  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  government ;  that  they  would,  if 
their  rank  required  it,  be  received  as  persons  of  dis- 
tinction ;  that  their  number  would  be  put  irpon  record; 
and  that  the  Egyptian  government  would  occupy  itself 
with  their  location  aud  em])loymeut.  Altogether,  the 
scene,  though  it  probably  does  not  represent  the  actual 
arrival  of  Jacob,  gives  us  a  most  lively  picture  of  what 
(it  is  probable)  actually  happened  ou  his  arrival.  The 
new-comers,  on  Entering  an  Egy^itiau  nome,  would  be 
brought  before  the  uomarch,  or  governor,  who,  regard- 
ing the  matter  as  one  of  liigh  ceremony,  would  remove 
his  sandals  before  giviug  them  audience.'  They  would 
bo  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  local  chief  by 
Egyptian  officials,  one  of  whom  would  present  to  Mm  a 
description  of  their  number,  quality,  aud  wishes.  They 
would  then  come  forward,  aud  would  offer  gifts,  and 
make  the  ordinary  obeisance  or  salaam,  to  the  governor, 
who.  ou  Ms  part,  would  receive  them  courteously,  but 
with  dignity.  The  description  received  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  be  passed  on  to  the  Court,  which  would  bo 
consulted  as  to  their  treatment,  and  as  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  Wlien  the  determination  of  the  Court 
was  known,  it  would  be  communicated  to  them;  and 


'  Canon  Cook  in  Speahcr's  Commmtanj,  vol.  i.,  p.  US. 
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tlaey  woiilj   take    up 
their   abodo   iu    somo 
Bpecial    land   or   s^jot 
assigned  to   (hem  bj- 
tho    mouarch.     It    ia 
needless    to     obserre 
how   closely  the   ap- 
poaranco    of     the 
Israelites     before 
Joseph  (Gen.  xlvi.  20), 
his  report  upon  them 
to   Pharaoh    (ib.   31  „ 
the  exact  statement  of 
their  number  {lb.  2(3 1, 
iho  decision  of    Plia- 
raoh  with   respect  to 
them  (ch.  xlra.  5,  6), 
and  (heir  location  in 
the  land  of   Gosheu, 
or  Ramesos,  by  Pha- 
raoh's order,    harmo- 
nise vritli    the  Egyp- 
tian represoutation  of 
the     ordinary    treat- 
ment, about  Josejib's 
tune,  of  nomadic  nu- 
migrants. 

IV. 

Another  scene,  de- 
picted   on    the   walls 
of  a  mortuary  chapel 
at  Thebes,    illustrates 
very    strikingly     the 
emploj-mont     of    the 
Israelites     in     forced 
labours,  and  especially 
"in    morter    and     in 
brick"    (Exod.  i.  1^), 
under     the     Pharaoh 
"who    knew    not 
Joseph."  Here,  again, 
there  have   not   been 
wanting  persons  wlio, 
struck   by  the    snita- 
hility    of    the    whole 
scene  to  represent  the 
condition   of  the  He- 
brews in  Egyi,t,  have 
believed  it   to  be   an 
actual     memorial    of 
the  oijpression,  sot  np 
in    the    time   of    the 

monarch  who  enforced 
it.'  But  modern  criti- 
cism again  interposes, 
and  decides  that,' 
though  the  picture  is 


1 


most  valuable  and  curious  as  an  illustration,  it  is  not  an: 
actual  representation  of  the  labours  of  the  Isradites! 
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"  To  meet  with  Hebrews  in  the  sculptures  cannot  rea- 
sonably bo  expected,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,' 
"  since  the  remains  in  that  part  of  Egypt  where  they 
lived  have  not  been  preserved ;  but 
it  is  curious  to  discover  other 
foreiijn  captives  occuijiod  in  tho 
same  manner,  overlooked  by  simi- 
lar '  taskmasters,'  and  performing 
the  very  same  labours  as  tho  Israel- 
ites described  in  the  Bible."  "  Uno 
peinture  trcs-curieuse,"  says  Dr. 
Brugsch,'  "  decouvorto  sur  les  pa- 
rois  d'uno  chapoUe  f  uneraire  d'Abd- 
el-Quina  a  Thebes,  nous  montre 
des  prisonniers  en  ploin  travaU, 
occupes  do  petrir  la  torro,  d'en 
former  des  briques  et  do  con- 
struiro  les  muraUles  d'un  temple 
d'Ammon.  Des  Lgyptieus  armes 
do  batons  surveillent  ce  travail  des 
etrangors,  et  des  inscriptions  nous 
apprennont  quo  co  sent,  '  Les  cap- 
tifs  pris  par  sa  Saiutete  (Thothmes 
IV.)  pour  fairo  les  constructions 
du  temple  do  son  pero,  Ammon.' 
Toute  cotto  scene,  quo  nous  venons 
decrire,"  ho  adds,  "et  qui  est  ro- 
produito  sur  I'uno  des  planches 
accompaguaut  cot  ouvrage,  est  un 
commentairo  pour  I'histoire  do  la 
servitude  dos  onfants  d'Israel  en 
Egypto.  En  regardant  la  peinture 
Egyptionno,  on  reconuaitra  tout  do 
suite  la  vcrite  do  la  description 
donnoo  p.ar  Tautour  du  Peuta- 
touque."  Tho  foreigners  are  seen 
digging  tho  clay,  moistening  it  with 
water,  moulding  it  into  Inicks  by 
tho  help  of  a  wooden  form,  carry- 
ing the  bricks,  depositing  them, 
and  finally  returniug  from  their 
labour.  All  is  done  under  the  eyo 
of  the  Egyi)tian  task-master,  who 
stands  or  sits  rod  in  hand,  and  calls 
out  from  timo  to  time,  "  Work 
without  faintness."  An  iudication 
is  given  of  tho  amount  of  the 
"  tale  "  required  in  one  part  of  tho 
representation,  whore  the  bricks 
are  arranged  in  rows,  and  a  labourer 
is  cedent  ly  employed  in  complet- 
ing a  rectangle,  which  will  contain 
fifty-five  bricks  when  it  is  finished. 


We  aro  told  by  writers  of  tho 
Lower  Empire,  that  an  inscription  existed  in  their  day 
at  Tangicrs,  in  North  Africa,  written  in  tlie  Plioeuiciau 


language  and  character,  which  recorded  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  regarded  themselves  as  descendants  of 
tho  Canaauites  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  own 
land  Iiy  Joshua.  Tlio  terms  of  the 
inscription  aro  reported  witli  pomo 
little  variety;'  but  by  comparing 
tho  three  accounts  of  it  which  havo 
come  down  to  us,  wo  may  gather 
that  it  ran  pretty  much  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Wo  are  Canaanites  who 
fled  from  tho  face  of  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  tlie  plunderer."  Pro- 
copius,  tho  secretary  of  Bolisarius, 
who  accompanied  him  into  Africa, 
appears  to  liavo  seen  tho  inscrip- 
tion. It  was,  he  says,  inscribed  (in 
duplicate  ?)  on  two  jiillars  of  white 
marble,  which  stood  near  the  great 
fountain  in  the  city  of  Tigisis.*  It 
has  been  suggested,  that  the  Tan- 
giorenes  of  Procopius's  timo  would 
havo  been  unable  to  decipher  and 
translate  correctly  a  Phoenician 
legend,  and  that  consequently  no 
credit  ouglit  to  be  given  to  their 
report  of  what  tho  inscription  con- 
tained.^ Had  tho  natives  of  tha 
place,  however,  while  protending  to 
translate,  drawn  whoUy  upon  their 
imagination,  we  should  probably 
have  found  more  variety  in  the 
current  versions  of  tho  inscriptiou 
than  is  actually  the  case.  And  we 
should  scarcely  have  remarked  in 
them  the  remarkable  Aramaism, 
"from  tho  face"  (inrh  TpoirunotA.  It 
is,  moreover,  doubtful  whether  the 
natives  would  really  havo  felt  any 
difficulty  at  all  in  deciphering  a. 
Phffinician  inscription.  Such  in- 
scriptions were  certainly  set  up 
from  timo  to  time  in  North  Africa, 
in  tho  earlier  period  of  tho  Romam 
empire;  and  tliough  Latin  came, 
no   doubt,  to  bo  more  and  mores 


>  .Ancient  Eg-jrgiians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78.         2  Histoire  SEgiji^U,  p.  106. 


*  Moses  of  Choren<^,  tbe  earliest  ivriter 
who  reports  them,  says,  **  luscriptio  ve?0' 
talis  est — 'A  Joshua  latroue  profiif:i  iios 
prtcfecti  CbanaDlcoruni,  Tenimus  hie  habi- 
tatnni.' "  {Hist.  Armen.^  i.  18.)  Troco- 
pius,  the  next  wituess,  makes  the  words 

—  'H/i(<v  tTfitv  ot  ^v-fOvTti  ajrii  7rpoaii>nov 
'tn<^oi'  rov  \ii<noTi  Nai'i'j.  {De  Bcll.  Vavdal.^ 
ii.  10.)     Finally,  Suidas  tells  ua,  K.ii  t;<r< 

V€pi€XOvaat  oi'Toit — 'H/ierc  tffuef  Xufovaloi, 
ovt  tdiwfev  'Inaovt  6  A,;<rTr]r.       (LeX.  ad  VOC 

■1  Having  mentioned  Tipisis,  or  Tangiers,  Procopius  proceeds— 

ti'Oa.  arT.Xat  At'o  U  XiBivv  \evKwv  irenotrin^vai  u7_X'  tip'iy'l^  f^f^i  Tr.^ifJ'''^^**- 
fpn^^iaia  t'OiviKiKu  ^•jKiKoXafiniva  ^^ovirai,  Ttj  'loivUntV  i\wantf  Xt^O^Ta 
tti'^e,  K.T.X, 

^  Keurict'a  P/ieentcia,  p.  GS. 
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the  ordinary  form  of  speech,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
when  oxaetly  the  knowledge  of  Phceniciau  ceased.  St. 
Augustine  saya'  that  the  natives  talked  Phceniciau 
in  his  day,  which  was  only  about  a  century  before 
Proeopius.  It  is,  of  course,  highly  improbable  tliat 
the  inscription,  if  it  really  existed,  was  set  up  within 
many  centuries  of  the  time  of  Joshua ;  but  still  it  may 
have  been  a  genuine  native  document,  not  owing  its 
origin  to  Jews  or  Christians  (who  would  certainly  not 
have  designated  Joshua  as  "  the  plunderer " ),  nor 
even  derived  in  any  way  from  refracted  rays  of 
Jewisli  or  Christian  intelligence.  The  idea  that  the 
Canaanites,  when  driven  out  from  Palestine,  fled  to 
North  Africa  is  in  no  respect  Biblical.  It  was  a 
native  tradition,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  it 
otherwise  than  as  hanng  a  foundation  in  fact.  The 
nations  whom  Joshua  drove  out,  may  well  have  forced 
their  way  through  Lower  Egypt  to  tlie  wilder  regions 
of  the  West,  and  carried  with  tliem  a  knowledge  of  the 
name  and  parentage  of  their  liated  conqueror.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  region  about  Hippo  called  themselves, 
in  ,St.  Augustine's  time,  "  Canaaniles."^  Those  of  the 
country  still  further  to  the  West  held  tlio  same  belief, 
and  at  some  period,  which  can  only  be  vaguely  dated  as 
probably^  botwoeu  B.C.  550  and  a.d.  100,  expressed 
their  behef  in  an  inscription,  in  which  they  at  the  same 
time  mentioned  the  occasion  of  their  removal  from  their 
old  country,  and  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  driven 
them  out. 

VI. 

A  Meroglyphical  inscription  BtUl  existing  at  Karnak 
near  Thebes,''  in  Uiipor  Egypt,  throws  considerable  hght 
on  the  expedition  of  Shisliak  into  Palestine,  of  which  wo 
have  a  short  account  in  Kings  (1  Kings  xiv.  25, 2G),  and 
a  longer  one  in  Chronicles  (-1  Chron.  xii.  2 — 9).  Shishak, 
called  Sheshenk  or  Sheshonk  on  the  monuments,  and 
Sesonchis  or  Sosonchosis  by  Manotho,*  ascended  the 
Egj'ptian  throne  about  B.C.  980  or  a  little  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  calculations  based  uj)ou  exclusively  Egyjifian 
data.'  Ho  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  made  a,n  expedition,  which  lie  has 
commemorated  on  tlio  external  wall  of  the  great  temple 
at  Karnak.  The  mode  of  commemoration  is  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  himscK,  and  a  list  of  the  various  cities, 
countries,  and  tribes  conquered  by  him,  or  made  tribu- 
tary, during  the  expedition.  The  number  of  the  names 
was  originally  133  ;  but  of  tliose  thirty-two  are  wholly, 
and  fourteen  others  partly  illegible.  Of  the  remaining 
eighty-seven,  about  fifty-five  have  been  identified  with 


1  Augustin.  Ep.  ad.  Koiii. ;  Opera,  vol.  iii.,  p.  933. 

=  Ibid. 

3  Tho  Cartha^iuiau  domiuiou  and  lauguago  were  uot  estended  a8 
far  as  Taufiers  till  about  B.C.  550.  The  latest  of  the  cxtaut  Africo- 
PhffiDician  iuscriptiona  belong  to  tho  first  ccatviry  after  Christ. 
(Geseniiis.Moiuim.  Scripi.  Lnvjnmqnc  Phan.,  p.  13,  and  pp.  313— 32S.  I 

••  See,  for  the  inscription  itself,  Eosellini,  Hfniiiimnifi,  No. 
cxlviii. ;  Lepsius,  Beiitmufcr,  Abth,  iii.,  Bl.  252 ;  EruKsch,  Cco.jr. 
Imchriften,  ii..  Tat.  xxiv,  ;  and  for  explanations  of  it,  tho  last- 
mentioned  writer  and  Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's  Dicfioiiaii/  of  Ihc 
BiWe,  vol    iii.,  pp.  1,290— 1,29-t. 

5  Sesonchis,  according  to  Africanus  (.-ip.  Sj'DColl.) ;  Seaonchosis, 
according  to  Eusebius  (C/iro»i.  Out.  i.) 

^  Stuart  Poole  (Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  ii.,  p.  1,238). 


moie  or  less  of  probability,  while  above  thirty  still  defy 
tho  comi)arative  geographer.     From  the  fifiy-fivo  iden- 
tifications, many  of  which  are  quite  certain,  it  appears 
that  the  list  contains  three  classes  of  names,  mainly 
grouped  together — (1)  Loritical  and  Canaanito  cities  of 
Israel;  (2)  cities  of  Judah;  (3)  Arab  tribes  lying  to  the 
south  of  Palestine.     Wo  ai-e  told  in   Clironicles  that 
"  Shishak,  king  of  Egy^jt,  camo  up  against  Jerusalem 
with  1,200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and  jjeople 
without  number  ;  and  foo7;  all  the  fenced  cities  which 
pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  "  (2  Chron. 
xiL  2 — ^1).     We  iind  m  tlio  Karnak  inscription  indica- 
tions of  the  capture  by  Sheshonk  of  Adoraim,  Aijalon, 
and  Shoco,  fenced  cities  of  Judah  which  Rehoboam  had 
recently  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi.  7,  10) ;  and  of  Gibeon, 
Beth-tajipuah,    Betli-lebaoth,   Beth-anolh,   and   Azem, 
towns  of  somewhat  less  consequence  included  within 
Rehoboam's   kingdom.     Wo  have  no  mention   of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem ;  but  we  have  a  curious  entry,  in 
tho  twenty-eighth  place  upon  the  list,  which  is  perhaps 
a  notice  of  Rehoboam's  submission,  though  it  must  be 
granted  that  this  explanation  of  the  entry  in  question 
is  far  from  certain,  and  indeed  involves  considerable 
difficulty.   The  Egyptian  characters  are  read  as  TUTeH- 
MARK  or  TUDeH-MALK,  for  tho  sounds  of  t  and 
(?,  as  also  those  of  I  and  r,  wero  untlistinguished  in 
ancient  Egji^t.     This  has  been  translated,  "  tho  king- 
dom of  Judah  "  (ChampoUion) ;   "Judah,  king"  (Bun- 
een'J ;  "  Judah,  a  kingdom"  (R.  S.  Poole) ;  and  "Judah 
the  royal "  (Lenormant^ ).     But  none  of  these  transla- 
tions   is    satisfactorj".      MALK    corresponds    to   the 
Hebrew  nielelc,  "  king,"   and   not   either   to  malkuth, 
"kingdom,"  or  to  niluJcah,  " rojal."     The  translations 
of  ChampoUion,  Poole,  and  Lenormant  are  thus  gram- 
matically impossible.      Baron  Bunseu's  rendering,  so 
far  as  grammar  goes,  might  stand.     But  what  meaning 
would  there  bo  in  tie  euti-y,  "Judah,  king  ?"     Judah 
was  not  a  king,  but  a  kingdom ;  and  "  Judah,  king,"  if 
the  two  words  are  in  apposition,  would  be  simply  non- 
sensical.    Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  the  phrase 
was  intended  to  mean  "  Judah's  king  " — to  stand,  in 
fact,  for  mclelc  Jchudah,  tho  scribe  having  reversed  the 
words  through  a  misapprehension  of  tho  Semitic  idiom? 
In  that  case  tho  phrase  would  designate  Rehoboam, 
who  would  be  entered  as  a  tributary  individual,  just  as 
the  Hagarites,  the  Kenites,  and  others  are  introduced 
as  tributai-y  tribes. 

But  tho  most  interesting  feature  of  the  inscription 
is  connected  with  the  cities  of  tlie  first  grouii,  tho.se 
above  alluded  to  as  "  Levitical  and  Canaanito  cities  of 
Israel."  Here  the  Egyptian  record  goes  beyond  Scrip- 
ture, but  at  onco  harmonises  with  the  Bibhcal  account, 
and  tlirows  additional  light  upon  it.  We  learn  fi-om 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xi.  13,  1-1)  that  the  Lc\-ites  were 
Ul-affected  towards  Jeroboam,  and  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  many  of  them  quitted  tho  kingdom 
of   Israel  and  transferred  their  abode   to  Judah,  so 


7  Egyj-pt's  Place  in  Universal  Sistorij,  vol.  iii.,  p.  295. 

8  Histoirc  ^iicie)uii;  de  rOnViit,  vol.  i.,  p.  453. 
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strengthening  Relioboam  and  weakening  the  rival 
monarch.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  %vith  this  narrative 
to  find  that  the  portion  of  tJio  Loritical  order  which 
remained  behind,  iiuwilling  to  tear  itseK  from  its 
homes,  was  likewise  disaffected,  and  stood  in  a  position 
of  hostility  to  Jeroboam,  which  led  him  to  employ  the 
arms  of  his  champion  against  it.  The  inscription  of 
Shishak  names  at  least  eight  Loritical  to^vus  within  the 
limits  of  Israel  which  fell  before  his  \-ictorious  arms 
during  the  course  of  his  campaign  in  Palestine,  and 
which  must  therefore  have  been  on  the  side  of  Reho- 
boam.  It  adds,  further,  the  information  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  old  Canaanite  cities,  as  particularly 
Megiddo  and  Beth-shan,'  had  also  to  be  reduced,  from 
which  we  may  gather  that  they  too  had  fallen  off  from 

1  On  the  Canaanite  cliaracter  of  these  cities,  see  Josb.  sviii.  11, 
12;  Judges  i.  27;  v.  19. 


Jeroboam,  and  had  either  placed  themselves  under  his 
rival,  or,  more  probably,  asserted  their  independence. 
These  cities  had  perhaps  been  first  reduced  by  Solomon,' 
and  would  naturally  take  the  opportunity,  which  the 
disruption  of  his  kingdom  offered,  to  reclaim  their 
freedom.  Shishak  undoubtedly  aimed  at  strengthening 
Jeroboam,  and  maiutaiuing  him  in  power  as  a  check 
upon  Rchoboam.  He  would  therefore  feel  it  necessary 
to  put  down  all  opposition  to  him  within  the  limits  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  place  him  ui  quiet  possession  of 
his  whole  kingdom.  Wo  gather  from  the  inscription 
that  this  was  done  effectually,  and  that  in  this  way 
Jeroboam  was  enabled  firmly  to  establish  his  sway,  and 
to  found  a  monarchy  which  endured  between  two  and 
three  centuries. 


^  See  Dean  Howsou's  article  on 
0/  the  Bibh,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311. 


'  Megiddo  "  in  Smith's  Dictlonarij 
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MOLE. 

?0    true  mole  has  as    yet    been    found  in 
Palestine,  but  there  is  a  small  mole-Hke 
creature,   the   mole-rat   (Spalax  typlilus), 
which  is  common  in  many  parts  of   the 
coimtry,  and  which  there  is  much  reason  to  identify 
with  the  Hebrew  word  cheplivr  pieroth.    There  is  another 
Hebrew  name,  tiiishemeth,  which  occurs  only  in  the  list 
of  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi.  30),  and  which  is  rendered 
"  mole  "  in  our  version ;  but  this  latter  term  probably 
denotes   some   kind  of  lizard,  and  will  be  considered 
wlieu  wo  como  to  treat  of  the  reptiles.     The  other  name 
(which   in  most   MSS.  occurs  as  two   words,  cliephor 
peroth,  but  which  in  three  MSS.  is  read  as  a  single 
word)  occurs  only  in  Isa.  ii.  20:   "In  that  day  a  man 
shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his   idols  of  gold, 
which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the 
moles  and  to  the   bats."      The  Hebrew  word  clearly 
points  to  some  "burrowing"  or  "digging"  animal,  from 
the   root  chdphar,  to  "cut,"  "bore,"  "dig;"  and  the 
word,  if  read  as  one  instead  of  two  words,  may  bo  re- 
ferred to  the  reduplicated  form  chcpliarphar — i.e..  to 
.  "  dig  excessively  "  or  "  repeatedly,"  an  idea  very  suitable 
both  to  moles  and  mole-rats.    The  mole-rat,  although  in 
general  external  form  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
tlie  true  mole,  is   really  a  very  distinct  animal,  and 
belongs  to  the   grder  Rodeiitia,   or  gnawing  animals, 
and  not  to  the  lusectlvora,  or  inseet-devoiirers,  like  the 
mole  proper  and  other  species  of  the  same  family  of 
Tiilpidce.     Dr. Tristram  thus  speaks  of  the  mole-rat: — 
"The  so-called  mole  of  Syria  is  a  very  curious  and  inte- 
resting animal.     It  is  the  mole-rat  {S^^alax  typhlus), 
with  much  of  the  external  appearance  of  our  mole,  but 
considerably  larger,  ten   or   eleven   inches  long,  of   a 
silvery  grey  colour,  without  any  external  eyes  or  tail, 
but  with  a  very  large  ear-orifice,  thougli  not  apparent 


through  the  fur.     It  is  a  rodent,  with  very  powerful 
incisors,  like  the  squirrel's,  but  much  longei',  and   a 
broad  naked  muzzle.     It  lives  in  undei'ground  com- 
munities, making  lai'ge  subtorraueau  chambers  for  its 
j'oung,  and  for  store-houses,  witli  many  runs  connected 
\vith  them,  and  decideilly  partial  to  tlie  loo:-;3   debris 
about   ruins   and  stone-heaps,  where  it  can  form  its 
chambers   v.-ith  the  least  trouble.     In  this  respect  it 
;  diiiers  from  the  mole,  and  suits  the  Scrix)iural  alltision. 
j  There  are  mauy  of  these  animals  al^otit  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  where  they  biu-row  in  the  r-abbish.     Their 
food  is  entirely  vegetable,  and  consists  chiefly  of  bulbs ; 
and  in  the  gardens  they  commit  some  havoc  among  the 
carrots  and  onions.    Wo  caught  mauy,  and  I  kept  them 
alive  for  some  time  in  eartlicn  jars  (as  they  instantly 
gnaw  through  wood),  and  fed  them  on  onions  and  soaked 
bread.     They  were  quiet  ill  the  d.iy-timc,  but  incessautlj- 
restless  at  night."    The  local  Arabic  name  for  this  crea- 
ture is  hhhint,  a  corrupfion  apparently  of  the  Arabic 
hhnld,  which  word  we  have  discussed  under  the  subject 
"Weasel."     The  S2Kdax  fi/p/iZits,  or  " blind  digger,"  as 
the  words  mean,  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  slepcz — i.e.,  "  the  hlind" 
(animal).     The  eyes  are  mere  rudiments,  not  bigger  than 
poppy-seeds,  and  hidden  beneath  the  skin;  consequently 
it  must  be  quite  blind.      AVhen  irritated  it  is  said  to 
snort  and  gnash  its  teeth,  a  bite  from  which  is  very 
severe.     There  is  a  strange  stipcrstitiou  current  in  the 
Ukraine,  that  the  hand  which  has  squeezed  one  of  these 
creatures  to  death  has  the  power  of  curing  scrofula  or 
king's  e-\il  wltli  a  touch.     The  mole-rat  belongs  to  tho 
family  Aspalacidw,  order  Ecdentia. 

MOUSE. 
It  is  probable    that    by  the   Hebrew    word  'alchhar 
is  to  be  understood  not  only  the  common  mouse  of 
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the  field  or  of  the  house,  but  any  small  destructive 
rodent ;  the  root  of  the  name  meaning  "  to  bite  iu 
pieces,"  or  "to  guaw."'  The  mouse  is  mentioned  iu 
Lev.  xi.  29  as  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things 
forbidJou  as  food;  iu  Isa.  Ixvi.  17  it  is  said,  "They 
that  sanctify  themselves  and  purify  themselves,  iu  the 
gardens  boliind  one  tree  iu  the  midst,  eating  swine's 
flesh,  a'-ul  tlie  abomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be  con- 
sumed together."  In  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  6,  five  golden  mice, 
images  of  the  mice  that  marred  the  Land,  are  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  trespass-offering  vrhich  the  Philis- 
tines were  ordered  to  send  to  the  Israelites  when  tliey 
returned  the  ark.  The  mice  that  marred  the  laud  of 
the  Philistiues  were  probably  some  kind  of  field-mice, 
of  which  several  kinds  occur  at  the  present  day  in  the 
Holy  Laud.  The  short-tailed  field-vole,  commonly 
known  as  the  field-mouse  {ArvicoJa  arvalis),  is  very 


*'  Me  iu  iny  vowed 
Picture  the  sacred  wn-ll  declares  to  have  Lung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  stern  god  of  sea." 

"Slaves  and  captives,  iu  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of 
their  hliert}',  olfered  cliaius  to  the  Lares ;  retu-ed  gla- 
diators their  arms  to  Hercules;  and  in  the  fifth  century 
a  custom  prevailed  among  Christians  of  oifcring  in 
their  churches  gold  or  silver  hands,  feet,  eyes,  <fee.,  in 
return  for  cures  effected  in  those  members  respectively 
in  answer  to  prayer  "  (S^iealcei-'s  Comm.,  ii.,  p.  270). 
Tlie  field-mouse  is  said  by  Fiii-st  to  have  been  dedicated 
and  sacrificed  to  certain  dark  deities,  and  its  flesh  con- 
sumed at  sacrificial  feasts.  To  this  custom  the  prophet 
Isaiah  refers.  Herodotus  says  that  when  Sennacherib 
iuv.adcd  Egy[)t  in  the  time  of  Sethos,  Vulcan  sent  a 
great  multitude  of  field-mice,  which  devovired  all  the 
quivers  and  bows  of  the  As-sj^rian  army,  as  well  as  tho 


MOLE-RAT  (Sx^alax  fyphhfs). 


common  there,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
destructive  httle  creature  in  existence  than  it :  in 
our  own  country  extensive  injury  both  to  newly- 
sown  fields  and  to  plantations  has  often  been  caused 
by  this  little  agricultural  pest.  In  the  years  1813  and 
ISlt.  the  ravages  were  so  great  in  the  New  Forest  and 
tlie  Forest  of  Dean,  that  considerable  alarm  was  felt 
lest  tlie  whole  of  the  young  trees  iu  those  extensive 
woods  should  be  destroyed  by  tliem.  Iu  explanation 
of  the  passage  iu  1  Sam.  \i.  (images  of  mice  as  tres- 
pass-offerings'!, it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a 
proviilent  custom  amongst  heathen  nations  to  make 
ofi:eriugs  to  the  gods  expressive  of  the  particular  mercy 
received.  Those  saved  from  sliipwreck  offered  pictures 
of  tho  shipwreck,  or  the  clotlies  wliich  they  had  on  at 
tho  time.     Compare  tlie  lines  of  Horace — 

"  Me  tabnLi  sacer 
Votiva  paries  iudicat  uvida 
Suspeudissc  potonti 

Vestiuienta  maris  Deo  "  {Od.  i.  V.) ; 

and  Milton's  transla'.ioa^ 


thongs  by  which  they  managed  their  .shields ;  thus  were 
the  AssjTiaus  overthrown.  Herodotus  adds  that  "there 
stands  to.  this  day  iu  the  Temple  of  Vulcan  a  stone 
statue  of  Sethos,  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  this 
inscription,  '  Look  ou  me,  and  learn  to  reverence  the 
gods.' " 

The  smaller  Bodentia  are  well  represented  iu  Pales- 
tine; the  rat  and  mouse,  several  si)ecies  of  short-tailed 
voles,  the  marmot,  three  species  of  dormice,  the  hamster 
and  jerboa  are  found  there.  Of  tho  latter  animals 
(genera  Dipus  and  Alncfar/a)  Canon  Tristram  writes  : 
"  In  Palestine  they  are  confined  to  tlie  sandy  and  desert 
districts,  where  they  abound.  AVo  obtained  four  species. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  gambols  and 
kangaroo-liko  bounds  of  these  pretty  creatures,  as  they 
leap  with  amazing  speed  over  the  sand,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappear  in  their  burrows.  As  is  well  kucjv.  n, 
ivith  extremely  short  fore-legs,  their  hind-legs  are  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  the  tail  considerably  longer,  v.'hile 
the  fur  is  as  soft  as  that  of  the  chinchilla.  In  one  of 
tho  small  desert  species  before  me  {Alaclaga  arnndinis) 
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tlio  body  and  hind-legs  are  each  five  and  a  half  inches 
loupf,  the  whisker  upwards  of  three  iuohcs,  and  the  tail 
eight  inches,  with  a  fine  bushy  cud,  blai-k  tipped  vnth 
white.  By  this  enormous  tail  the  little  creatures, steer 
themselves  in  their  leaps — wo  might  almost  say  flights 
— as  they  bound  over  the  plains.  The  Arabs  consider 
the  jerboa  a  dainty  morsel."'  The  hamster  (Cricetus 
miritng)  is  eaten  in  Northern  Syiia,  and  may  bo  included 
under  tlio  'ahhhar  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  the  abommablo 
tiling  some  of  the  people  ate.  This  creature  is  as  de- 
structivo  in  Palestine  as  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  commits  great  devastation  among  the  corn.     It  is 


Gesenius,  the  Arabic  'aTchbar,  which  is  identical  with 
the  Hebrew,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  mala 
of  the  jerboa,  the  ordinary  Arabic  word  for  this 
interesting  little  rodent.  The  jerboa,  the  sand-rat,  and 
the  dormouse  arc  to  the  present  day  all  eaten  l^y 
the  Ai'abs,  and  probably  this  was  the  ease  in  ancient 
times. 

One  sj)ecies  of  dormousj  {Myoxus  glis,  Linn.)  was 
a  favoui'ito  article  of  food  amongst  the  Romans,  who 
used  to  make  breeding-places,  called  gliraria,  for  these 
little  creatm-es.  Varro  {De  lie  Ilttsticd,  iii.  1.5)  tells  us 
how  they  were  constructed.     A  jjlace  was  biult  round 


said  that  it  lays  up  great  stores  of  bfans  and  other 
food  for  the  winter's  consumption,  sometimes  amount- 
Lug  to  the  weight  of  100  pounds.  Sand-rats  (Psam- 
viomys  and  Oerhillus)  of  several  species  burrow  about 
the  roots  of  bushes  in  the  desert  parts  of  the  coiiutry, 
and  among  the  rocks  in  the  hUly  districts.  But  the 
most  singular  rodents  of  the  country,  according  to  Dr. 
Tristram,  ai-e  the  porcupine-mice  (Acomys),  which  in- 
liabit  only  the  ravines  and  barrens  about  the  Dead  Sea  j 
and  the  southern  desert.  Three  species  were  noticed. 
"They  are  most  beautiful  little  creatures,  of  a  light 
sandy  colour  al)0ve  and  white  beneath,  and  covered 
all  over  the  back  with  bristles  like  a  hedgeliog.  In 
one  species  these  bristles,  which  are  enormous  for 
the  size  of  the  animal,  extend  only  half-way  down 
the  back.  They  are  scarcely  larger  than  a  house- 
mouse,   and   are  very  little   known."      According  to 


with  a  wall,  all  little  crevices  being  carefully  stopped  to 
prevent  the  dormice  escaping;  small  oak-trees  were 
planted  to  supply  acorns ;  walnuts  and  chestnuts  being 
also  throivu  iuto  the  enclosure.  Holes  were  made  for 
the  mice  to  make  their  nests  in,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water  was  supplied  them.  Thoy  were  fattened  in  large 
eai-then  jars,  beiug  supplied  with  acoms,  walnuts,  and 
chestnuts.  "  Quibus  in  tencbris,"'  adds  Varro,  "cum 
ciunulatim  positimi  est  iu  doliis,  fiimt  piugucs."  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  viii.  82),  M.  Scaurus  when 
consid  (B.C.  54)  banished  dormice  from  the  taljles.  Tho 
modem  Italians  still  eat  the  dormouse. 

Tlie  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  sleeping 
habits  of  these  animals.  MartLal  (Ej).  xiii.  69)  makes 
the  dormouse  say — 

"  Tota  mihi  dormitur  Iiyems,  et  pinguior  illo 
Tempore  sum,  quo  me  nil  uisi  somnus  alit." 
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SCEIPTUEE     BIOGEAPIIIE  S.— V  I. 

THE    PATRIARCHS. 

ISAAC. 

ET    THE    REV.    W.    HANNA,    D.D.,    EDINBURGH. 


'he  dates  and  iucidouts  in  tlio  life  of  Isaac 
may  bo  tabulated  as  follows.  lu  most 
iustauces  the  dates  are  specified  iu  the 
jiassages  referred  to.  His  age  at  the  time 
of  Jacob's  flight  to  Padau-aram  is  not  directly  stated 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  as  Josejih  was  thirty 
years  old  when  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  46), 
and  nme  years  elapsed  (iwo  of  aljundance  and  two  of 
famiue)  before  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  as 
Jacob  was  130  years  old  when  he  stood  before  the 
Egyiitiiin  monarch  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  Joseph  being  then 
thirty-nuie,  it  seems  a  neccssai-y  inference  that  the 
birth  of  tlio  latter  must  have  taken  jilace  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  father's  life.  If  wo  further  assume,  as 
has  generally  been  done,  that  Joseph's  bu-th  took  place 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Jacob's  sojom'n  iu  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  flight  from  Beer-sheba  must  have  oeciuTed 
when  Jacob  was  seventy-seven  {i.e.,  91 — 14)  and  Isaac 
137  years  old.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  this  topic. 


Isaac. 

Abkaham 

Jacob. 

T^cmrd. 

Ago. 

Aijc. 

Age. 

Birth 

100 

Gen.  x.\i.  5. 

25 

... 

125 

Sacrifice  on  Slouut 
Moriali. 

xxii.  1— li. 

37 

137 

Beatli  of  Sarali      . 

XKiii.  1. 

40 

140 

Man-iage  c  f  Isaac , 

XXV.  20. 

60 

160 

Birth  of  Esau  and 
Jacob. 

XXV.  20. 

75 

175 

15 

Death  of  Abraham 

XXV.  7. 

100 

40 

Marriage  of  Esau  . 

xxvi.   3i. 

123 

03 

Death  of  Ishmael . 

XXV.  17. 

BetxL-ixt 

Jlfficitt 

75  and  137 

15aiia77 

Dealings  -with  Abi- 
luelecli. 

XSTl, 

137 

77 

Flight  of  Jacob     . 

Compare    Gen. 
xli.   40  =  xli. 
53;   xlv.  6  = 
xlvii.  9. 

151 

91 

Birth  of  Joseph     . 

Gen.  XXX.  25. 

157 

97 

Eeturu    of    Jacob 
from  Harau. 

xxxi.  41. 

168 

... 

103 

Joseph    cast    into 
tho  pit,  aet.  1". 

xxxvii.  2. 

190 

120 

Death  of  Isaac 

XXXV.  23. 

A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  how  little  compara- 
tively is  told  us  of  Isaac.  He  is  born  somewhere  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gerar,  in  the  100th  year  of  his 
father's  life.  His  birth  rekindles  the  old  feud  between 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  which  reaches  its  height  when,  at  the 
feast  made  on  the  day  of  the  weaning,  Ishmael  is  seen 
making  scornful  mirth  of  all  tliis  great  ado  about  the  new- 
born child.  At  Sarah's  imperious  demand,  supported 
by  tlie  Di\'iue  direction,  Hagar  and  Islxmael  are  sorrow- 
fully sent  f ortli  by  Abraham  to  seek  another  holue.  Isaac 
remains  (ho  sole  and  undisputed  heir  of  the  promises. 

In  tlie  first  forty  years  of  hist  life  ono  incident  alone 
iu  which  lie  took  part  ia  recorded.    His  age  at  the  time 


is  uncertain.  Josephus  has  fixed  it  at  twenty-five.  He 
has  passed,  at  least,  the  age  of  childhood,  and  is  intelli- 
gent enough,  when  climbing  the  hill  along  with  liis 
father,  to  see  iu  the  wood,  the  fire,  and  the  knife,  tokens 
of  a  designed  sacrificial  ofEering,  and  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, "My  father,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but 
where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt-offering?"  Content 
for  the  time  vnth.  tho  evasive  answer,  he  bears  the  ass's 
load  of  wood  up  the  long  ascent,  sees  tho  altar  built, 
the  wood  arranged.  Wliat  passed  then  between  father 
and  son,  as,  wltli  trembling  lips,  Abraham  told  him  of 
tho  Divine  command,  and  inculcated  tho  great  duty 
of  submission,  remains  imtold.  But  there  was  no 
attempt  at  escape — no  i-emonstrance,  no  i-esistance. 
He  gave  himself  willingly  to  bo  boxmd  and  to  bo 
laid  npon  tho  altar.  That  moment,  when  his  father 
grasped  tho  knife  and  tho  flash  of  its  cold  glittering 
blade  fell  iipon  his  eye,  could  ho  ever  forget ;  or  could 
there  ever  pass  from  his  memory  tho  sudden  sound  of 
the  arresting  voice,  the  sight  of  (he  lamb  caught  in  tho 
thicket,  followed  np  by  the  oath  and  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  Abraham  and  his  seed  ?  If  ever  any 
one  in  early  life  had  the  benefit  and  Uessedness  of 
self-sacrifice  and  entu-e  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
imprinted  sensibly  ujion  tho  heart,  it  was  Isaac  in  that 
hour.  His  heroic  act,  second  only  to  that  of  his  father, 
showed  how  fully  he  had  imbibed  his  father's  spirit — ■ 
the  one  near  the  close  of  his  career,  the  other  at  its 
beginnhig— revealing  how  ready  they  both  were  to  give 
all  np  to  God.  No  higher  evidence  of  the  simiilicity 
and  strength  of  Isaac's  faith  in  God  could  have  beeu 
given. 

Sarah  dies  when  Isaac  is  thirty-seven.  Wo  know 
something  about  what  she  was  as  a  wife  to  Abraham, 
but  little  of  what  she  was  as  a  mother  to  Isaac,  and 
about  as  little  of  what  he  was  as  a  sou  to  her.  In  the 
passage  which  records  her  death  and  burial  ho  is  never 
mentioned.  His  figure  is  lost  iu  the  shadow  of  that 
stately  form  of  Abraham,  bowed  down  with  sorrow, 
doing  the  last  honours  to  the  dead.  That  Isaac  fully 
shared  Ms  father's  grief — that  tho  tie  between  mother 
and  sou  was  tender  and  strong — is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  three  years  and  Rcbekah  besides  to  comfort 
him  after  his  mother's  death.'  These  three  years  trans- 
pire, and  the  wound  remains  unhealed.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  him  to  fill  otherwise  his  mother's  vacant 
tent.  But  to  his  thoughtful  father  it  appears  that  tho 
time  has  come,  by  marriage  of  Ids  son,  to  provide  for  tho 
great  promises  made  about  his  seed  beuig  carried  out. 
He  had  heard  some  years  before  of  children  and  grand- 
children born  to  his  brother  Nahor  at  Haran.  Apart 
from  all  religious  motive,  the  strong  prejudice  of 
1  Gen,  xxiv,  07  ;  xxv,  30, 
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country,  a^c,  and.  tribe,  points  him  to  a  member  of  liis 
own  family  as  the  fittest  wife  for  liis  son.  He  puts  the 
matter  into  the  Iiauds  of  the  old  and  faitliful  steward, 
in  whom  wo  readily  recognise  the  Eliezer  of  Damascus, 
whom  fifty  years  before  he  had  thought  to  m.ake  his 
heir,  and  who  now  "  ruled  over  all  that  he  had."  The 
narrative  of  the  bridal  embassy  and  its  results,  as  given 
in  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis,  among  the  longest  in 
the  book,  offers  to  the  eye  one  of  the  minutest,  livehost, 
most  varied  pictures  of  Oriental  manners  and  customs 
in  that  primitive  patriarchal  time.  The  large  outfit  for 
the  journey — ten  camels,  and  "all  the  best  belonging 
to  his  master  iu  his  baud ; " '  the  eveuiug  mectiug  by 
the  well-side  outside  the  city;  the  coming  forth  of 
Rebekah,  pitcher  on  shoiilder  ;  her  emptying  the  water 
into  the  trough  to  give  the  camels  to  drink ;  the  costly 
nose-ring  and  bracelets  given ;  the  i-eception  by  Laban  ; 
the  ungirding  of  the  camels,  and  the  bringing  them 
into  the  house ;  the  water  for  Eliezer's  feet- washing, 
and  the  "  men's  feet  tliat  were  with  him ;  "  the  jewels 
and  raiment  for  the  bride ;  the  rich  presents  for  her 
relatives ;  the  meeting  with  Isaac  on  return  ;  the  light- 
ing off  the  camel;  the  putting  on  the  veil — so  uu- 
cliaugoablc  are  Eastern  manners,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  all  these  incidents  to  which  an  exact 
parallel  has  not  been  produced  in  the  customs  of  the 
Bedawin  of  our  own  day."  But  there  is  one  feature — ■ 
the  most  marked  of  all  in  the  narrative — to  which  no 
such  parallel  can  be  produced — the  common  faith  of 
master  and  servant  in  the  overruling  providence  of 
God.  "  Wliat,"  said  the  old  and  cautious  steward, 
when  the  mission  was  first  pi'oposed  to  him,  "if  the 
woman  be  not  willing  to  foUow  me."  There  were  many 
arguments  at  hand — earthly  advantages  to  be  found  iu 
union  with  his  family — that  Abi'aham  might  have  told 
Eliezer  to  urge  and  to  i-ely  upon  ;  but  the  reply  is,  "  The 
Lord  God  of  heaven  which  took  me  from  my  father's 
house  ...  he  shall  send  his  angel  before  thee."  Eliezer 
shared  his  master's  confidence  in  that  guidance.  He 
prays  to  God,  and  fixes  on  a  sign  by  which  the  maiden 
ho  is  in  search  of  may  be  made  known  to  him.  He 
prudently  does  not  make  that  sign  consist  iu  a  .spon- 
taneous offer  of  sei-vice  at  the  first.  She  might  not  be 
the  kind  of  person  he  was  iu  se.irch  of  who  would  take 
the  somewhat  forward  step  of  being  the  first  to  addi'ess 
a  stranger  at  such  a  place  and  hour.  Nor  does  he 
make  the  sign  consist  in  her  mere  compliance  with  his 
request,  but  in  her  doing  more  than  was  required. 
And  when  the  exact  and  superabundant  fulfiLuent  of 
the  predetermined  tokens  came,  and  ho  foimd  besides 
that  it  was  Nahor's  own  granddaughter  who  stood 
before  him,  "'  he  bowed  down  his  head  and  worshipped 
the  Lord,  and  he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left  destitute  my  master 
of  his  mercy  and  his  truth.     I  being  in  the  way,  the 

^  For  the  proper  translation  of  ver.  10,  see  Murphy  on  Genesis, 
p.  395. 

-  See  Tliomgon's  Tito  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  591—593  ;  Piciorial 
B'hlc,  pp.  63,  6^,  65  ;  Robinson's  Biblical  i^eseardics,  vol.  ii.,  p.  351 ; 
Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  as  quoted  hy  Dr.  Kitto. 


Lord  led  me  to  the  house  of  my  master's  brethren" 
(ver.  27).  The  prompt  resolution  not  to  eat  till  he  had 
told  his  errand  bespeaks  the  man  of  energy  as  well  as 
faith;  and  when,  after  his  judicious  address  (the  first 
speech  reported),  the  consent  of  Laban  and  Bethuel  is 
given,  again  he  worshipped  the  Lord,  "  bowing  himself 
to  the  earth."  It  had  been  said  of  Abraham  by  the 
Lord  himself,  "  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  .  .  . 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord."  In  this  head  of  the  household  how  fuUy 
was  this  word  confirmed ;  what  a  bro.ad  and  bright  i-e- 
flcction  here  of  the  prudence,  the  firmness,  the  activity, 
the-  energy,  the  courtesy,  the  piety  of  Abraham  ! 

In  these  arrangements  Isaac  took  no  part — does  not 
appear  even  to  have  been  consulted.  It  was  consistent 
with  the  usages  of  the  time  that  the  child  sliould  leave 
the  settlement  of  such  affairs  in  the  father's  hands. 
But  from  the  strong  injimctions  given  to  Eliezer  by 
Abraham  (in  contemplation,  apparently,  of  his  own 
removal  by  death),  not  to  let  Isaac  marry  a  Canaauite, 
nor  suffer  him  to  go  back  to  Haran,  it  wotdd  seem, 
besides,  that  Abraham  was  well  aware  how  soft  and 
easy  the  disposition  of  his  son  was,  and  how  mucli  ho 
needed  a  wise,  firm  hand  to  guide  him.  The  pi'osporous 
issue  of  Eliezer's  mission  was  as  satisfactory  to  the 
father  as  it  was  gratifjang  to  the  son.  Isaac  had  re- 
turned from  Beer-sheba,  and  was  living  at  his  favourite 
haunt  by  the  well  of  Lahai-roi — an  out-station  about 
as  far  south  from  Beer-sheba  as  it  was  from  Heljron. 
Nourishing  in  a  congenial  neighbourhood  his  love  of 
qu'iet  and  seclusion,  he  is  out  in  the  field  meditating 
at  the  eventide,  when  Rebekah  approaches.  All  that 
Eliezer  has  to  tell  (perhaps  some  message  to  this  eiTeot 
had  ah-eady  come  down  from  Beer-sheba)  is  that  the 
consent  of  all  the  parties  immediately  concerned  had 
been  obtained.  Isaac  hails  at  once  Rebekah  as  his 
wife.  "  Very  fair,"  of  bright  and  keen  inteUigeace, 
alert,  and  energetic,  she  was  the  very  kind  of  bride  ho 
needed  ;  and  the  simple  expression  that  "  he  loved  her, 
and  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death,"  tells  what 
an  affectionate  husband  she  found  in  him. 

But  twenty  years  go  by,  and  there  are  no  children ; 
all  the  more  trying  this  that  these  very  years  saw  sou 
after  son  added  to  the  household  of  Abraham.  Despite 
the  sight  of  Keturah's  growing  family,  it  does  not  occur 
cither  to  Isaac  or  Rebekah  to  employ  the  expedient  re- 
sorted to  in  like  circumstances  by  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
Satisfied  with  each  other,  and  content  witli  the  Divine 
ordering,  they  wait  tiU  at  last,  in  answer  to  their  praj'crs, 
Esau  and  Jacob  are  born.  Their  gTanclfather  was  then 
IGO  years  old.  He  witnessed  the  joy  of  the  parents  at 
their  bii-th,  and  for  fifteen  years  thereafter  they  grew 
under  his  eyes. 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  sent  his  children  by 
Keturah,  with  sufficient  allowances,  away  from  him  into 
tho  cast  country,  where  they  became  the  founders  of 
Arabian  tribes;  so  thit  at  "the  close  Esau  and  Jacob 
were  the  only  chUdi-eu  by  his  side. 

Abraham  had  known  Rebekah  for  five-and-tliirly 
years,  and  fifteen  years  must  have  let  him  see  much  of 
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tlio  (lifEercut  dispositious  of  her  two  sons,  and  much,  too, 
of  the  diii'ereut  feelings  of  the  two  parents  as  to  each. 
With  what  a  wondering  eye  must  he  have  watched  the 
two  bo3"s  in  their  childisli  gambols  and  varying  pursuits. 
How  oftcu  would  ho  caU  them  to  him  to  tell  them  the 
strange  story  of  his  own  life,  trying  to  fill  their  young 
spirits  with  the  thought  of  all  that  God  had  been  to 
liim,  and  all  that  He  had  promised  to  be  to  liis  children's 
childi-cu  after  him.  To  that  God  he  coidd  and  he  did  com- 
mit all.  in  faith.  But  di«l  no  presentiment  of  a  troubled 
future  cast  its  shadow  over  liis  spirit,  as  he  closed  his 
eyes  upon  the  group  gathered  round  his  deathbed  ? 

As  the  two  brothers  grew  up — the  restraint  of  theii- 
grandfather's  presence  removed — the  contrast  between 
then-  characters  revealed  itself  more  fully.  The  rough, 
strong,  daring,  impetuous  Esau,  imijationt  of  waiting  on 
slow-moWng  herds  shut  up  in  valleys,  takes  to  the 
breezy  uplands— to  the  rocky  hills  ;  to  the  exciting  life 
of  the  hunter ;  to  the  chase  of  tho  wild  gazelle.  The 
peaceful,  timid,  shy,  obsernng  Jacob  cleaves  to  the  tent 
and  the  pasture-ground,  under  liis  mother's  guidance, 
and  giving  to  her  good  help,  gathering  round  him  and 
hor  all  the  comforts  of  homo  life. 

The  father  loves  too  much  tho  one  son,  the  mother 
the  other.  That  Rebekiih  should  have  liked  best  tho 
child  that  clung  to  her  most — in  whose  sidelong,  cun- 
ning ways  she  saw,  even  in  chUilliood,  her  own  love  of 
management  and  intrigue  budding  forth  hopefully— 
was  natural  enough.  Isaac's  preference  for  Esau  may 
seem  less  so ;  yet  how  often  are  parents  pleased  to  see 
in  their  children  the  qualities  they  want  themselves. 
So  retiring,  so  placid,  so  unenterprising,  so  unenergetic 
himself,  the  bold,  brave,  daring  Esau  fills  his  quiet  eye 
with  the  full  light  of  parental  love.  He  listens  with 
deUght  to  the  evening  tales  brought  back  from  the  dis- 
tant huuting-gronnds— of  hot  pursuit  .and  hazardous 
encounter,  of  imminent  peril,  of  hair-breadth  escape. 
He  is  not  insensible  oven  to  the  gratification  of  eating 
the  game  brought  in ;  perhaps  to  him  a  new  kind  of 
food,  ^vitll  a  flavour  that  he  highly  relished. 

Isaac  was  seventy-five  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  137  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  flight  to  Haran.  All  that  we  know  about  Idm 
during  tho  sixty-two  intervening  years  is  told  us  m 
a  single  chapter  of  Genesis  (xxvi.).  Within  its  short 
compass  is  related  everything  in  his  recorded  history 
wliich  has  an  independent  and  distinctive  character  of 
its  own,  and  is  not  wholly  secondary  and  subordinate 
to  some  event  in  Abraham's  life  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
Jacob's  on  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  all  note  of  time, 
jt  is  impossible  to  say  when  in  tho  course  of  the  sixty-two 
years  the  events  narrated  in  this  chapter  occurred. 

Isaac  had  often  heard  his  father  tell  of  the  famine 
that  had  h.appened  in  his  d.ays,  and  which  had  driven 
him  down  to  Egyjit.  Now,  a  hundred  years  or  so  after- 
wards, a  like  famine  f,alls  upon  the  liiiid.  Imitative— 
as  all  such  natures  as  his  are— full  of  reverence  for  his 
father's  example  in  all  things,  Isaac's  first  impulse  is 
also  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  Meditating  a  retreat  to  that 
land,  he  goes  "unto  Abimcloeh,  king  of  tho  Philistines, 


imto  Gerar." '  He  is  arf  ested  here.  Tho  Lord  ajipears 
to  him,  and  peremptorily  forbids  his  going.  His  father 
had  been  allowed  to  do  so,  but  he  is  jirevented.  Was 
this  done  with  kind  aud  pitiful  regard  to  that  greater 
softness  and  yieldinguess  of  disijosition,  which  might 
have  made  Egyjit  a  place  of  exposures  and  perils,  with 
which  ho  was  unfit  to  cope  ? 

This  is  the  fh'st  of  tho  only  two  direct  communications 
from  God  with  which  Isaac  was  favoured.     It  interests 
us  to  notice  a  feature  common  to  both  of  them.    "Go  not 
down  into  Egyjjt,"  said  tho  Lord ;  "  sojourn  in  this  land, 
and  I  will  bo  with  thee,  aud  wiU  bless  thee,  aud  I  will  per- 
form tho  oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father."  = 
Fifty   years  aud  more   had  passed  since   Isaac  h.ad 
heard  tho  li\-ing  voice  of  Jehovah  utter  that  oath  to 
which,  now  when  God  for  the  first  time  speaks  to  liim- 
self.   Ho    so    particidarly  refers  :  "  By   myself  have  I 
sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  not  with- 
held thy  son,  thine  only  son  :  that  in  blessing  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  wiU  multiply  thy  seed 
.     .     .     and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  tho 
earth  be  blessed  ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."  ^ 
The  oath,  began  and  ended  with  assigning  Abraham's 
great  act  of  obedience  as  one  ground  at  least   upon 
wliich  tho   jiromiscd  blessings   were   to  be   bestowed. 
And  now,  when  after  so  long  an  interval  this  oath  is 
cjuoted — as  if  to  bring  its  original  preface  and  conclu- 
sion freshly  before  Isaac ;  as  if  to  repeat  and  enlarge 
the  special  lesson  they  contained — tho  Lord  says,  "  I 
will  perform  the  oath     .     .     .     because  that  Abraham 
obeyed  my  voice,   and  kept  my  charge,  my  command- 
ments, my  statutes,  and  my  laws."  ^      Soon  after,  when 
closing   his  stiife  with  tho  herdmen  of   Gerar,  Isaac 
went  uj)  to  Beer-sheba,  the  Lord,  for  the  second  and 
only  other  time,  "  appeared  to  him  the  same  night,  aud 
said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father  :  fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee,  and  wiU  bless  thee,  aud  multiply 
thy  seed /or  my  servant  AbraliaiiCs  salce."  ^     Thus  it 
was  that  upon  the  only  two  occasions  on  which   the 
Lord  was  pleased   to  hold   personal   intercourse  with 
Isaac  tho  renewal  of  tho  promises  to  the  son  was  liuked 
in  a  pecidiar  manner  with  the  obedience  of  the  father — 
a  rebuke,  it  might  have  been  thought,  of  the  spirit  of 
self-complacency,  had  Isaac  been  a  different  man  from 
what   we   take  him  to  have    been ;  but  rather   let  us 
regard   it   as   a   reiterated   aUusiou   to  the   faith   and 
obeilience  of   a  father  whom  Isaac   always   loved   to 
honour,  his  debt  to  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to  recog- 
nise, whose  example  he  was  ever  ready  to  follow.     All 
through  this  section  of  his  life  we  trace  the  strong-  dis- 
position to  copy  his  father's  conduct.     Placed  thus  in 
like  circumstances,  ho  says  of  Bebekah,  as  Abr.aham  had 
said  of  Sarah,  "  She  is  my  sister."    As  the  weaker  man 
he  is  spared  the  trial  to  which  Abraham  was  exj)osed. 
His  wife  is  not  taken  from  him.     The  protection  comes 
before  the  peril.     The  discovery  of  tho  relationship  is 
made.     The  peremptory  edict  of  Abimelech  is  issued, 
and  Isaac  is  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  land  in  peace. 

1  Chap.  xrvi.  1.         -  Chap.  xxvi.  3.         ^  chap.  xsii.  IG— 18. 
<  Chap.  xxvi.  5.  '  Ch.ip.  xxvi,  2-1. 
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<[HERE  follows  a  season  of  repose  and  ex- 
traordinary prosperity.  Excited  )jy  the 
exigencies  of  tlio  famine,  or  inclined  to 
it  by  his  owa  taste  for  a  fixed  rather 
than  a  nomad  life,  and  returning  to  the  habits  of  his 
forefathers,'  Isaac  has  recourse  to  tillage.  Ho  "  sowed 
in  that  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  a  hundred- 
fold." In  those  eastern  lauds  "  the  rates  of  increase 
vary  from  thirty  to  a  hundred.  Sixty-fold  is  very 
good,  and  was  not  unusual  in  Palestine.  A  liundred- 
fold  was  rare,  and  only  in  spots  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility."^  The  town  of  Gerar,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
this  first  attempt  at  agriculture  was  made,  lay,  as  we 
believe,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plaiu  which 
stretched  up  northward  till  it  joined  that  of  Sharon. 
Of  this  plain,  Mr.  Grove  tells  us  that  "  its  fertility  is 
marvellous ;  for  the  prodigious  crops  which  it  raises  are 
produced,  and  probably  have  been  produced  almost  year 
by  year  for  the  last  forty  centuries,  witli  no  mauiu'e 
beyond  that  naturally  supplied  by  the  washing  down  of 
the  hill-torrents,  without  irrigation,  without  succession 
of  crops,  and  with  only  the  rudest  motliods  of  hus- 
bandry.''^ Tlie  largeness  of  the  return  iu  the  case  of 
the  first  year's  crop  at  Gerar  may  have  been  exceptional, 
but  it  was  in  harmony  with  tho  enlargement,  in  other 
directions,  of  Isaac's  possessions.  ''  Tho  man  waxed 
great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  ho  became  very 
great :  for  ho  had  possession  of  flocks,  and  possession 
of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants  " — a  memorable 
instance  of  the  meek  inheriting  the  earth.  But  the 
great  prosperity  was  attended  by  its  usual  shadow. 
The  Philistines  envied  him.  To  imderstaud  the  form  iu 
which  this  envy  expressed  itself,  wo  have  to  remember 
how  difficult  and  important  a  work  tho  einkiug  of  a  well 
was  in  that  country  at  that  time,  and  how  large  the  j 
privileges  that  it  conferred.  Through  a  soft  and  yielding  i 
soil  it  ia  easy  enough  to  penetrate  till  the  living  spring 
be  reached,  but  in  tho  limestone  land  of  Palestine  the  { 
shaft  had  often  to  be  sunk  through  many  feet  of  solid 
rock.  The  first  borers  of  such  shafts  earned  not  only 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  well  dug  at  such  cost  of 
labour,  so  long  as  they  kept  it  open,  Init  to  cultivate  tho 
land  around   made  arable   by   irrigation.     Heuco   the 

I "  Tbe  iudisputable  truth  ia  that  Abraham,  like  hia  father, 
Terab,  was  neither  a  Bedouin  Arab  nor  a  nomad,  but  a  Semitic 
townsman,  possessing,  before  he  removed  into  Canaan,  a  fixed  resi- 
dence withiu  the  city  of  Haran ;  and  the  wanderiufj  hfo  of  himself 
and  his  son  Isaac  and  grandson  Jacob,  instead  of  being  in  accordance 
with  tbe  ordinary  state  of  society,  was  a  marked  and  dL-liberately 
iutCDtioual  exception. "—Jacol/s  FUrjlit,  p.  26  i.  Dr.  and  Ml'S.  Ecke's 
indiguutiou  at  Abraham's  bein^-  spoken  of  so  frequently  now-a- 
days  as  a  Bedouin  sheikh  has  such  foundation  as  ia  piveu  iu  the 
passa'.re  now  quoted.  Otherwise  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  exag- 
gerated and  misplaced. 

-  Murphy  on  Genesis,  p.  425. 

^  Smith's  pictionariij  art,  "  ralestine," 


dread  of  the  Philistines  as  to  the  wells  dug  by  Abraham, 
They  feared  that  this  powerful  tribe  which  had  come 
among  thorn  might  not  only  acquire  a  claim  to  the  iisa 
of  the  wells,  but  to  the  permanent  possession  and  culti- 
vation of  the  adjacent  lauds.     So  soon  as  Abraham's 
back  was  turned,  they  closed  up  the  wells  that  he  had 
dug.     These  Isaac,  with  his  great  store  of   servants, 
re-opened  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards.     The  alarm 
created  thereby  among  tho  Philistines  became  so  great 
that  Abunelech  demanded  his  dopartitre.     Isaac  so  far 
complied  as  to  remove  to  the  valley  of  Gerar,  identified 
with  the   Wady  Jeriir,  which  lies  about  twice  as  far 
south  from  Beer-sheba  as  Beer-sheba  lies  from  Hebron. 
Here  Isaac  found  other  wells   which  his   father   had 
opened  and  the  Philistines  had  closed,  with  which  ho 
dealt  as  ho  had  done  before,  re-opening  them  and  giving 
them  their  old  names.     The  herdmen  of  the  valley  are 
as  alarmed  as  tho  inhabitants  of  the  town.    Tlie  alarm 
increases  when,  not  satisfied  with  the  old  wells  as  in- 
sufficient now  for  the  increased  flocks  and  herds,  Isaac's 
servants  proceed  toj  dig  new  ones.      They  have  just 
opened  one  in   the  vaUey  when  the  Gerarites  gather 
round  them  in  hostile  attitude,  exclaiming,  "  Tho  water 
is  ours."     "  It  is  ours,"  might  the  men  who  had  just 
sunk  it  have  replied.     Round  the  well  and  for  the  well 
there  might  have  been  a  bloody  strife.     But  the  gentle 
Isaac  interferes,  calls  his  men  away,  gives  tho  new-dug 
well  the  name  of  Esek  {strife),  and  retires  from  the 
vaUey  northward  on  the  way  to  Beer-sheba.     A  second 
spring  is  found,  a  second  well  is  about  to  be  opened. 
Around  it   a  like  strife   rises.      He    calls    it    Litnah 
(hatred),   and  makes    another  move   among  tho   hills. 
Here  he  finds  a  place  where,  without  contention,  he  ia 
permitted  to  dig  a  well.     Ha   does  so,  and  calls  its 
name  Rehobotli  (room),  for  "  now,"  said  he,  "  the  Lord 
hath  made  I'oom  for  us,  and  we  shall  bo  fruitful  iu 
the  land." 

Having  pro\'ided  thus  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in 
his  own  favourite  "south  country,"  Isaac  goes  up  to 
Beer-sheba,  where,  on  tho  very  night  of  his  arrival,  for 
his  comfort  and  encouragement,  the  Lord  appears  for 
the  second  and  the  last  time,  and  renews  the  promise. 
Intending  to  remain  some  time  here,  he  establishes  a 
camp,  erects  an  altar,  and  calls  upon  tho  name  of  the 
Lord.  Hero,  too,  was  a  well  that  his  father  had  opened, 
which  the  Philistines,  as  Beer-sheba  lay  outside  tlieir 
borders,  had  not  closed  up.  But  the  growing  require- 
ments of  an  encampment  so  enlarged  as  his  had  now 
become  demand  another  well.  His  servants  proceed  to 
sink  it.  The  work  is  in  progress  when  an  imposing 
embassy  from  Gerar,  headed  by  the  king  and  his  chief 
officers,  appears.  Abimclech,  when  bo  be.ars  all  about 
Isaac  being  chased,  as  it  wore,  from  well  to  well  by  the 
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excited  Lerdmon,  has  becorno  afraid  that  tliey  liavo 
gone  too  far.  Some  uiuans  muat  bo  talieu  to  avert 
hostility  with  siu'h  powerful  uoicfhbours.  Ho  comes  to 
ask  that  the  old  covenaul  of  poaeo  made  between  him- 
self or  his  father  and  Abraham  bo  renewed.  Isaac's 
roeeption  is  at  first  distant  and  cold  enough— not 
moro  so,  we  should  aay,  tlian  was  deserved;  but  he 
soon  relents.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  harbour  long  a 
grudge,  to  refuse  offered  friendship,  or  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  doing  as  his  father  had  done.  At  night, 
therefore,  tlioy  feast  together,  ho  and  the  Gerarites. 
In  the  morning  they  rise  early,  and  renew  the  oath  and 
covenant.  Abimeloch  and  his  servants  dejiart.  The 
eamo  day  Isaac's  servants  come  to  tell  liim  that  they 
have  got  down  to  the  living  water,  and  he  gives  to  this 
now  well  the  same  name  that  Abraham  had  given  to 
the  one  not  far  off,  wliose  opening  had  been  distin- 
guished by  a  like  covenant  and  a  like  oath. 

This  story  of  Isaac's  digging  the  weU,  and  having 
such  an  interview  with  Abimelech,  and  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  ^vith  him,  and  scaling  that  treaty  with 
an  oath,  and  calling  the  place  Beer-sheba  ("  the  well  of 
the  oath  "),  is  it  but  the  old  story  of  Abraham  re-told, 
but  attached  now  to  his  son  ?  If  so — if  the  tales  were 
one — there  should  be  but  ono  well.  How  stands  the 
fact  ?  What  witness  does  the  place  itself  bear  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative  as  given  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  P  The  first  traveller  in  modern  times  who 
visited,  and  as  wo  may  say  discovered,  Beer-sheba,  was 
Dr.  Rebiuson.  Hanug,  without  knowing  it,  followed 
the  very  track  which  Isaac  took  from  the  valley  of 
Gerar  northward  towards  Hebron,  "  we  reached,"  he 
says  (April  12th,  1838),  "  Wady  es-Seba,  a  wide  water- 
course.  .  .  .  Upon  its  northern  side,  close  upon  the 
bank,  are  two  deep  wells,  stUl  called  Bir  es-Seba,  the 
ancient  Beer-sheba.  .  .  .  The  larger  one  is  12  j  feet 
in  diameter,  and  44J  feet  deep  to  the  surface  water, 
16  feet  of  which  at  the  bottom  is  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  other  well  lies  55  rods  W.S.W.,  and  is  5  feet 
in  diameter  and  42  feet  deep.  The  water  in  both  is 
pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abundance;  the  finest, 
indeed,  wo  had  found  since  leaving  Sinai.  .  .  .  Both 
wells  are  surrounded  with  drinkiug-troughs  of  stone 
for  camels  and  flocks,  such  as  were  doubtless  used  of 
old  for  the  flocks  which  then  fed  upon  the  adjacent 
hills.  The  curb  stones  were  deeply  worn  by  the  friction 
of  the  ropes  in  drawing  up  water  by  hand." '  Since 
this  account  was  written,  Beer-sheba  has  had  many 
visitors,  two  of  the  latest  being  Dr.  Tristram  and 
Mr.  Pabner.  "Al)Out  two  o'clock,"  says  the  former 
(rebruary  3rd,  1864),  "  we  reached  Beer-sheba,  where 
the  tents  were  already  pitched  round  one  of  Abraham's 
wells.  ...  In  front  and  behind  is  a  vast  uneven 
plateau,  almost  green,  pastured  over  by  thousands  of 
goats,  horned  cattle,  and  camels,  while  several  Arab' 
encampments  wore  in  sight,  drawn  to  this  favoured 
spot  by  the  grateful  wells  and  Die  comparatively  abun- 
dant herbage.     .     .     .     The  native  visitors  to  our  camp 


'  Eobinsou'a  UiWical  Kesearcltes,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  300,  301. 


jiointed  out  with  all  the  pride  of  race  that  the  wells 
wore  the  work  of  Ibrahim-cl-KhalU,  'Abraham  the 
friend.'  The  well  above  the  rock  was  buUt  with  finely- 
squared  large  stones,  hard  as  marble ;  and  the  ropes  of 
the  water-drawers  for  4,<J00  years  have  worn  the  edges 
of  the  liird  limestone  with  not  less  than  143  flutiugs, 
the  shallowest  of  them  four  inches  deep.  The  ancient 
marlile  troughs  were  arranged  at  convenient  distances 
round  the  mouth  in  an  irregular  circle,  some  oblong, 
most  of  them  round,  for  the  convenience  of  the  cattle. 
From  their  style  and  material  they  are  probably  coeval 
with  the  original  well.  All  day  long  our  men  or  the 
Bedouin  herdsmen  and  their  wives  were  drawing  water 
in  skins,  and  filling  these  troughs  for  the  horses,  camels, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  recalling  many  a  scene  in  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs,  of  Rebekah,  and  of  Zipporah."^ 

•'  Beer-sheba,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  desert,  connected  as  it 
is  with  some  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  Bible  history.  The 
deep  well  of  solid  masonry  upon  which  we  gazed  was  in 
all  probability  the  identical  one  dug  by  Abraham,  the 
father  of  tlie  faithful,  himself.  The  name  Bir  Scba 
which  he  gave  it  still  clings  to  the  spot;  the  Bedawiu, 
to  whom  the  Scriptures  are  unknown,  still  point  with 
pride  to  the  great  work  which  their  father  Iljrahim 
achieved ;  and  as  they  draw  water  from  it  for  tlieir 
flocks,  the  ropes  that  let  the  buckits  down  still  glide 
along  the  same  deej)  furrows  in  the  masonry  Ijy  which 
the  patriarchs  lot  downi  theirs.  ...  In  the  unmediato 
neighbourhood  are  also  traces  of  the  other  four  weUs 
which  once  existed  there  ;  and  Arab  tradition  informs  us 
that  '  the  Beni  Murr  dwelt  ))y  seven  wells  (Seba  Beyur") — • 
each  well  had  se\cn  tanks,  each  tank  had  seven  troughs, 
and  each  trough  had  seven  horses  driukiug  thereat.'  "■' 

At  Beer-sheba  Isaac  is  once  more  among  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood,  where  he  remains  till  the  next,  the 
only  other,  recorded  incident  of  his  life  occurs.  Had 
we  notliiug  but  the  narrative  given  in  the  27th  chapter 
of  Genesis  to  found  upon,  wo  might  have  believed  that 
this  incident  happened  shortly  before  Isaac's  death. 
Hajipily,  however,  by  a  somewhat  curious  and  very 
interesting  comparison  of  events  and  dates  in  the  lives 
of  the  sou  and  grandson,  as  given  in  the  succeeding 
chapters,  we  can  fix  precisely  the  ago  of  Isaac  at  this 
time.  Joseph  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  first 
stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egy^it.  Seven  years 
of  plenty  (Gen.  xlv.  6)  and  two  of  famine  intervened 
before  Joseph's  brethren  were  sent  dovni  to  Egj^it, 
and  sent  back  to  bring  their  ftither  with  them  to 
tliat  land.  Wlien  Jacob  was  introduced  to  Plmraoh, 
and  the  king  asked  him,  "  How  old  art  thou  ? "  ho 
answered,  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage 
are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  9).  As 
Joseph  was  at  this  time  thirty-nine,  it  must  liavo 
been    in    the    ninety-first    year    of    Jacob's   life   that 


-  TJic  Land  of  IsracT,  pp.  372,  373. 

3  The  De.«(irt  of  the  ExocImx,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  388,  389.  From  the  narra- 
tive of  Vflu  de  Velde  it  appears  tliat  in  his  hasty  visit  he  njissed 
altogether  seeing  the  two  principal  wells,  nud  met  witli  the  other 
five  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
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he  was  boru.  Tliis  birth  oeeurred  when  Jacol),  by  liis 
fourtoeu  years'  scr\-ice,  had  earned  the  right  to  leave 
Padau-arani  (Gen.  xxx.  2.5).  If  the  fliglit  from  Beer- 
sheba  took  place  foui-teeu  years  previously,  Jacob  wa.s 
then  seventy-seven  years  old.  Isaac  being  sixty  years 
older  than  Jacob  (Gou.  xxv.  26),  would  cousequeutly  be 
137.  As  he  lived  to  bo  180  (Gen.  xxxv.  28),  it  must  have 
been  so  many  as  forty-three  years  before  his  death  that 
it  is  said  of  him  that  ho  was  "  old,  and  his  eyes  wei-e  dim 
that  he  could  not  see."  The  infirmities  of  ago  have 
come  upon  him  prematurely.  He  is  blind,  infirm,  bod- 
ridden.  He  remembers  that  his  half-brother  Ishmael 
had  died  fourteen  years  before,  at  the  very  ago  to  which 
ho  had  now  attained  (Gen.  xxv.  17).  He  imagmes  that 
his  own  dissolution  is  near.  He  resolves  formally  and 
solemnly  to  invest  his  eldest  and  best-liked  son  Esau 
wl'tli  all  tho  rights  which  primogeniture  bestowed.  As 
the  age  of  written  documents  had  not  yet  come,  it  was 
the  custom  at  this  time  for  fathers  before  their  death 
to  call  their  children  to  them  and  dehvcr  what  wo  may 
call  an  oral  wUl,  in  which  it  was  indicated  what  each 
was  to  inherit.  Withiu  the  family  of  Aljraham  this 
custom  had  a  new  character  and  sanctity  attached  to  it. 
Tho  hei-iiage  here  to  be  transmitted  embraced  benefits 
and  Ijlessings  over  which  the  parent  had  no  personal 
control.  His  flocks  and  herds,  his  gold  and  silver,  ho 
might  divide  out  among  his  children  as  ho  pleased. 
The  higher  blessings  of  tho  covenant  he  was  to  bestow 
as  God  might  direct.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  this 
direction  was  given  long  before  tho  patriarch's  death. 
Ho  was  distinctly  told  that  it  was  in  Isaac  liis  seed 
should  bo  called.  Tho  son  of  the  bond-woman  was  not 
to  bo  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman.  For  Isli- 
niael  and  his  other  cliildreu  by  Keturah  he  provided  in 
his  life-time  (Gen.  xxv.  6),  so  that  the  remaining  pro- 
perty fell  at  once  upon  his  decease  into  tho  hands  of 
Isa.ac.  Ho  did  not  need  to  make  a  death-bed  division 
of  his  personal  estate.  We  meet,  accordingly,  with  uo 
such  formal  act  of  death-bed  blessing  in  his  case  as  we 
do  in  the  cases  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob. 

Believing  himself  to  be  near  death,  Isaac  summons 
his  favourite  son,  and  bids  him  go  and  procure  for  him 
somo  of  his  favourite  food,  that  he  might  eat  and  di-ink, 
and,  revived  and  strengthened  thereby,  might  bless  him 
before  ho  died.  Let  us  try  to  place  ourselves  in  his 
position  at  tliis  time.  His  father's  example,  which  he 
was  always  so  willing  to  follow,  offlered  hero  no  prece- 
dent. Instead  of  ono  son  marked  out  at  once  by  his 
maternity  and  tho  Divine  designation,  Isaac  has  two 
sons  of  the  same  mother.  If  but  one  could  inherit  the 
blessings  of  tho  covenant,  what  so  natural  or  so  proper 
as  that  it  should  be  tho  first-born.  True.  Rebekah  had 
informed  him  of  a  communication  from  tho  Lord  made 
to  her  before  the  children  were  born,  to  the  effect  that 
tho  elder  should  servo  the  younger.  But  did  that  imply 
a  transfer  to  the  younger  of  all  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  specially  of  tho  blessmg  of  Abi'aham  ?  True, 
he  had  been  told  of  a  transaction  between  the  brothers 
themselves,  in  which  Esau  had  sold  his  birth-right.  But 
eould   a  tr.ansactiou    of  such  a  doubtful   character,  in 


which  the  adtbess  of  one  brother  took  such  mean  advan- 
tage of  the  momentary  impidse  of  the  other,  aif  ord  any- 
thing like  a  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  the  claims 
which  priority  of  birth  entailed  ?  Besides,  the  commmii- 
cation  to  Rebekah,  and  the  bargain  between  the  brothers, 
had  taken  pkce,  tho  one  nearly  eighty,  and  tho  other 
more  than  sixty  years  before.  During  all  the  inter- 
vening period,  in  neither  of  tho  two  .special  revelations 
made  to  hun,  had  any  intimation  of  the  will  of  God 
in  reference  to  this  matter  been  given.  Surely  if  it 
were  tho  Di\dne  purpose  to  mtorpose  and  reverse  tho 
natural  order  of  things,  somo  indication  of  this  would 
have  been  given,  similar  to  what  had  been  given  in  his 
own  case  to  Abraham.  In  absence  of  any  such  direc- 
tion, was  ho  not  at  liberty  to  foUow  the  com'so  which 
custom,  reason,  and  his  own  inclination  conspired  to 
tlietate  P  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  ho 
ought  to  have  given  more  weight  to  tho  communication 
made  to  Rebekah;  ho  ought  not  to  have  allowed  par- 
tiality for  Esau  to  have  swayed  him  as  throughout  it 
did ;  he  ought  to  have  seen  in  Esau's  early  act  of  de- 
spising the  birth-right,  and  in  his  whole  character  and 
career — making  so  light  of  parental  aiithority  in  his 
marriages,  and  showing  such  uidiffereuee  to  the  faith 
of  his  fathers — a  clear  enough  indication  that  ho  was 
not  worthy  to  be  the  heir  of  the  covenant.  Ho  should 
have  paused  before,  in  this  furtive  manner,  without  tho 
knowledge  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  ho  got  tho  blessing 
conveyed  to  his  favourite.  Ho  shoidd  have  waited  for 
counsel  from  on  high  ere  he  assumed  and  exercised  tho 
right  of  besto'nang  the  theocratic  blessing  as  he  pleased. 
With  his  personal  estate  ho  might  deal  as  his  father 
before  liimhad  done,  but  the  great  and  peculiar  blessing 
of  tho  covenant  was  not  in  his  hands  to  give.  Isaac 
himself  is  obviously  not  at  ease — a  dim  foreboding  that 
something  would  go  wrong  is  upon  his  spirit.  Ho 
wishes  to  hide  tho  thing  from  Rebekah — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  common  tent  incident  of  game  brought  in 
to  him  by  Esau  to  get  his  design  accomplished.  Ho 
sends  him  out  to  himt.  He  waits  impatiently  for  Ms 
rotui'n.  It  comes  too  qmckly.  He  cpiestions,  he  handles, 
he  kisses — all  confirms  the  bold,  tlie  impious  asser- 
tions made  by  the  deceiver.  He  yields,  for  it  is  two 
senses  against  one.  Yet  that  voice  rings  troublingly  hi 
his  ear.  "Tho  voice,"  he  exclaims  in  pitiful  perplexity, 
"  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 
And  when  E.sau  bursts  upon  the  scene,  and  tho  decep- 
tion practised  on  him  reveals  itself,  it  is  not  bare 
indignation,  as  it  othei-wiso  should  have  been,  that  makes 
him  tremble  "  very  exceedingly ;  "  it  is  tho  latent  con- 
sciousness that  ho  had  been  tiying  to  thwart  a  higher 
purpose  than  his  own,  and  had  been  strangely,  and,  so 
far  as  the  human  instniments  in  it  wore  concerned,  dis- 
gracefully thwarted.  For  he  had  felt  the  touch  of  tho 
Dinue  finger  opening  his  lips  in  prophecies  that  took, 
as  ordinarily,  a  poetic  form.  The  afflatus  from  on  high 
had  in  measure  been  upon  him,  and  yet  there  was  so 
much  of  himself— of  his  own  purposes  and  intents — 
still  loft  as  to  make  it  very  evident  that  his  dominant 
design  was  to  thwart  the  prophecy  that  Rebekah  sai4 
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had  been  delivered.  "  God  give  thee,"  he  said,  tliiuking 
that  he  speaks  of  and  to  Esau,  "  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and 
■wine  :  let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  how  down 
to  thee  :  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's 
sons  boio  doxoH  to  thee  :  cursed  bo  every  one  that  cm-seth 
thee,  and  blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee  "  (Gen.  xxvii. 
28,  29).  Compared  with  the  blessings  in-onouneed  by 
God  himself  over  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  tvro  things 
of  a  fertile  land  and  rule  and  dominion  over  others 
appear  as  common  to  all  the  three.  But  the  last  and 
crowning  jiavt  of  the  former  blessings — the  one  that 
took  iu  spiritual  blessings  ("  In  thee  shall  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  be  blessed  ") — is  wanting  here.  There  is 
confinement  of  the  blessing  to  mere  secular  advantages  ; 
while  in  the  two  phrases  we  have  emphasised  as  pecu- 
liar to  tlio  occasion,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  a 
blow  from  a  liaud  too  weak  to  strike  out  otherwise,  and 
openly  levelled  at  the  mother's  favourite  child.  This 
quite  consists  with  our  idea  of  Isaac's  character.  Affec- 
tionate, pliable,  placable,  of  a  serene  and  meditative  piety, 
but  of  no  great  force  of  character,  nor  depth  of  spiritual 
discernment — too  open  to  impressions  from  without, 
with  too  little  of  intense  con^'ictioa  within  to  correct  or 
modify  them — wanting  the  firmness  and  fixity  of  that 
faith  for  which  his  father  throughout,  and  his  son  in 
the  later  period  of  his  life,  were  so  distinguished.  Yet 
how  strongly  and  tenderly  does  our  sympathy  go  with 
Isaac  upon  this  last  occasion  in  which  ho  appears  before 
us  on  the  stage  of  life.  Whatever  weaknesses,  moral 
and  spiritual,  were  his,  must  have  been  increased  by 
total  blindness,  and  such  prostration  of  strength,  that  his 
usual  position  was  that  from  which  Esau  incited  him  to 
rise.  Lying  tliere,  bedridden  within  liis  tent,  so  feeble, 
so  lonely,  unable  to  occupy  liimself  with  outward  things  ; 
his  favourite  son  so  often  and  so  long  away  from  him  ; 
left  to  his  own  ruminations,  witli  no  revelations  from 
heaven  to  guide  and  cheer  under  the  pressure,  it  may 
have  been,  of  more  tlian  ordinary  debUity ;  provoked, 
perhaps,  by  something  that  Jacob  or  Rebekah  had  said 
or  done,  ho  makes  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing for  Esau.  Ho  is  out-manceuvred — made  to  do  the 
vei'y  thing  ho  had  been  so  anxious  to  avoid.  One  can 
well  imagine  what  a  tumult  of  conflicting  thoughts 
and  emotions  shook  his  breast,  as  he  trembled  so  "  very 
exceedingly."  Yet,  when  the  invisible  hand  presses 
again  upon  the  inner  springs  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  ho  utters  the  short  but  singularly  comprehensive 
prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  the  seed  of  Esau,  the 
inward  eye  is  fully  opened ;  no  earthly  shadow  dims  or 
blurrs  the  vision.  He  weeps  with  Esau,  does  all  he  can 
to  comfort  him ;  but  he  bows  to  God,  whose  hand  ho 
recognises  as  making  even  the  duplicity  of  man  to  praise. 
He  shakos  off  the  infirmity  of  faith  under  wliich  he  has 
been  l.aboiu'ing,  and  says  even  of  tlio  treacherous  Jacob, 
in  whom  he  had  been  t.aught  in  so  singular  a  way  to  re- 
cognise the  heir  of  the  covenant  blessing,  "  I  have  blessed 
him,  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed." 

Esau's  resentment  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  is  fierce 
and,  for  tho  moment,  vindictive.    "Wliat  Abel  was  to 


Cain,  what  David  was  to  Savil,  Jaeol)  had  become  to 
him.  His  purpose  is  to  slay  liis  brother.  One  thing 
alone  restrains  him — the  thought  of  liis  father.  That  it 
did  i-estrain  tells  much  in  his  favour.  But  the  i-estraint 
wiU  soon  be  over — let  liis  father  die  in  peace,  and  then  the 
supplanter  shall  bo  slain.  We  do  not  behove  that  he 
would  have  executed  the  purpose ;  for  there  was  fitf ul- 
ness,  tenderness,  and  generosity  in  him  as  well  as 
wi'atli.  His  father's  death  would  have  softened  liim — 
the  common  liousehold  grief  would  have  taken  off  tlie 
edge  of  his  inahce.  But  Rebekah  does  not  think  so. 
She  sees  no  safety  foi-  Jacob  but  in  instant  flight. 
Again  she  has  recourse  to  artifice,  and  again  succeeds. 
She  awakens  Isaac's  fears  of  another  marriage  with  the 
hated  daughters  of  Heth,  and  gets  him  to  send  Jacob 
away  to  Padau-aram ;  her  secret  uudei'staudiiig  with 
Jacob  being  that  she  would  send  a  messenger  after  him 
to  tell  him  when  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  retiu'n. 
That  messenger  was  never  dispatched ;  that  return  she 
did  not  live  to  witness.  It  was  in  ail  HkeUhood  her 
death  which  took  Isaac  up  from  Beer-sheba  to  Manire, 
to  bury  lier — as  we  know  he  did — beside  his  father  and 
mother  in  tho  cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  long  period  of  forty-three  years  that  intervened 
between  the  flight  of  Jacob  and  liis  own  decease  was 
almost  wholly  spent  in  Hebron.  But  how  do  these 
years  roU  on  ?  Slowly  and  wearily  it  must  have  been. 
During  tlie  first  twenty  of  them  he  hears  nothing 
of  Jacob,  who  is  as  good  as  lost  to  him.  Reliekah 
is  dead,  Esau  away  iu  the  distant  mountains  of  Seir, 
with  his  ivives  and  children  round  him  there.  Isaac 
is  utterly  alone.  At  last  a  rumour  reaches  him 
of  Jacob's  being  back  in  Canaan.  Perhaps  a  hurried 
visit  to  Hebron  is  paid.  It  is  not,  however,  till  the 
wanderings  from  Succoth  to  Shochem,  and  Ephrath 
and  Edar,  are  over  (and  no  note  of  tho  time  spent 
in  them  is  given),  that  Jacob,  with  all  Ids  sons  and 
daughters  and  grand-chUdreu,  and  vast  herds  of  many 
kinds  of  cattle,  reaches  Hebron.  The  arrival  of  such 
a  host  after  such  an  interval  of  solitude  was  well 
fitted  to  excite,  but  of  Isaac's  reception  of  it  not  a  word 
is  said.  He  was  stiU  li^ong — it  was  so  many  indeed  as 
twelve  years  before  liis  death — when  Josopli  was  cast 
into  tho  pit,  and  the  coat  of  many  colours  brought  to 
Jacob,  and  he  rent  his  clothes  and  mourned  for  his  son 
as  dead ;  "  and  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 
up  to  comfort  liim,  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted" 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  35).  Why  is  it  that  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  of  Isaac  as  sharing  in  this  bitter  grief  P 
Wliy  is  it  that  ho  is  not  named  as  among  the  com- 
forters ?  Our  only  explanation  is,  that  ho  liad  lain  so 
long,  sightless,  vrifeless,  childless,  shut  up  in  dreary 
loneliness  from  all  converse  ■\vitli  outward  things,  that 
tho  stream  of  his  existence  had  become  so  narrowed 
and  weakened  that  it  was  too  feeble  to  be  affected  even 
by  such  occurrences  as  the  advent  of  Jacob  and  his 
family,  and  the  father's  waihiig  over  tlie  imaguied 
deatli  of  his  son.  Wlien  at  last  Isaac's  death  drew 
near,  Esau  was  sent  for  and  came.  Our  hope  is  that 
there  was  vitality  enough  left  iu  Isaac  to  discern  that 
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both  his  sons  were  then  soothing  his  latest  hours ;  that 
with  no  danger  of  mistake,  ho  coiiitl  say  of  tho  hands 
laid  gently  nuder  liiin,  "  They  arc  the  hands  of  Esau ; " 
of  tho  voice  wliispering  lovingly  into  his  car,  "  It  is  tho 
voice  of  Jacob."  As  he  expired  at  Hebron  in  his  ISOtli 
year,  Joseph  was  lying  iu  prison  in  Egypt,  waiting  his 
summons  unto  Pharaoh.' 

Looking  back  upon  the  life  of  Isaac,  tho  few  frailties 
and  failures  it  displays  are  lost  in  the  rpmenibranco  of 
his  sublime  act  of  siibmission  and  self- surrender  on 
Mount  Moriah ;  his  veneration  for  his  father's  character, 
and  constant  willingness  to  walk  iu  his  steps;  liis 
humility  in  accepting  all  from  God  as  coming  to  him 
for  his  father's  sake  ;  his  attachment  to  his  mother  ;  his 
affection  for  his  wife  ;  his  fondness — undue  it  may 
have  been,  yet   touchingly  tender — for  tho   rough  but 

1  It  is  said  in  Gen.  xssvii.  2,  that  Joseph  was  seventeen  years 
old  when  his  brethren  sold  him  to  the  Midianitea.  He  was,  as  wo 
have  already  seen,  uinety-one  years  yonnger  than  his  father,  and 
151  years  yonnger  than  his  grandfather.  When  he  was  seventeen 
Jacob  was  108,  and  Isaac  168.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  twelve 
years  before  Isaac's  death  that  Joseph  was  cast  into  the  pit.  At 
Isaac's  death  Joseph  was  twenty-nine.  As  ho  was  thirty  when 
he  was  presented  to  Fluiraoh,  he  must  then  bare  been  iu  the 
prison, 


generous  Esau ;  tho  unexpressed  and  unostentatious, 
but  deep,  serene,  meditative  pioty  which  sustained  and 
cheered  liim  throughout  tho  long  lonely  years  before 
his  death.  From  his  chief  characteristic  comes  tho 
namo  by  which  ho  shall  ever  be  best  known  and  best 
described — tho  gentlo  Isaac.  His  tndy  was  a  spirit 
easy  to  be  entreated,  open  to  forgiveness,  shut  against 
malice,  incapable  of  revenge ;  showing  much  of  the 
temper  inculcated  by  Him  of  whom  on  Mount  Moriah 
ho  was  tho  iype;  persecuted  at  one  well,  fleeuig  to 
another;  compelled  to  go  one  mile,  going  befoi-o  his 
compeUers  twain;  tho  meekest,  most  placable,  most 
patient,  most  peaco-lo^^ug,  most  home-loviug  of  tho 
patriarchs.  Between  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
that  of  Isaac  lies,  as  tho  quiet  Higiiland  loch  lies 
between  the  towering  mountain  whose  streams  feed  it 
at  tho  one  end,  and  the  river  which  at  the  other  it  sends 
foi-th  on  its  long  aud  winding  and  often  troubled  course. 
There  is  little  around  that  loch's  sides  to  attract  or 
aiTost  the  eye ;  but  its  waters  are  pm-e,  and  clear,  aud 
tranquil;  its  .sm-faee  often  so  calm  as  perfectly  and 
beautifully  to  min'or — by  day  tho  mouutaioi  of  its  birth, 
aud  by  night  tho  lights  of  heaven. 
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THE    CATHOLIC   EPISTLES  :— ST.  PETEE. 

BY   THE   EEV.   H.   D.    M.   SPENCE,   M.A.,    RECTOR  OF   ST.    MARY   DE   CRYPT,    GtLOTJOESTEE,   AND   EXAMINING   CHtPLAItJ 
TO   THE   LORD   BISHOP  OF   GLOtlCESTEK  AND   BRISTOL. 


"  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.'' — 1  Peter  i.  11. 

J  T.  PETER  here  represents  the  Jirophets  of 
tho  Old  Testament  inquiring  to  what  sea- 
son, and  to  what  kind  of  season,  tho  Si)irit 
of  Clirist  that  was  in  thorn  was  pointing 
whon  it  was  testifying  tho  sufferings  that 
Were  appointed  for  the  coming  Messiah,  and  tho  glories 
that  would  follow  after.  The  question  at  once  suggests 
itself— What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Siurit  of 
Christ  ?  "  Without  doubt  they  signify,  not  tho  Spirit 
bearing  witness  concerning  Christ,  but  tho  Spirit  which 
Christ  has  and  gives — which  Spii'it  inspired  tho  pro- 
phets before  tho  incarnation. 

So  real  aud  avid  was  tho  picture  of  tho  sufferings 
and  tho  subsequent  glories  of  tho  coming  Messiah,  that 
tho  prophets  aro  spoken  of  as  earnestly  asking  the 
question,  "  When  those  things  .should  tako  place ;  what 
kind  of  season  was  the  Spirit  pointing  to  V  Would 
they  bo  permitted  to  see  durmg  their  earthly  life  what 
thoy  had  behold  so  clearly,  so  definitely  in  a  vision  j* " 
This  passagQ  shows  that  in  Peter's  mind  no  shadow  of 
doubt  existed  concerning  tho  pre-existouce  of  Christ 
before  tho  incarnation,  for  it  was  Christ's  Spirit  which 
insinrcd  the  prophets  to  speak  so  definitely  concerning 
him.    This  statement  of  St.  Peter  seta  a  seal  on  the 

>  Se«  tot  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  this  passage,  No,  VI, 


purely  Messianic  interpretation  of  so  many  of  tho  Old 
Testament  prophetic  passages ;  as,  for  instance,  relating 
to  tho  sufferings  of  Christ  (Isa.  liii.  aud  Ps.  xxii.); 
relating  to  the  glories  which  should  foUow  tho  suffering 
(Ps.  xxii.,  xvi.,  ex.,  cxviii. ;  Isa.  viii.  aud  sxviii. ;  Dan. 
vii.  and  ix.). 

It  is  peculiarly  belonging  to  Peter's  teaching,  thia 
dwelling  ou  tho  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  then,  iu  tho 
same  breath,  on  tho  glories  which  foUow  them;  and 
Christ  he  puts  forward  as  tho  example,  the  copy  to  be 
followed  by  man,  who  through  toil  and  suffering  alono 
can  attain  to  rest  and  to  glory. 


"  Being  put  to  death  in  tho  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  Spirit, 
in  which^  he  also  went  and  preached  to  tho  spirits  in  prison." — 
1  Petek  iii.  18,  19. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  disputed  passage  iu  tho 
New  Testament.  It  has  been  profusely  commented  on 
by  commentators  of  every  ago  and  of  all  schools  of 
thought.  It  is  best  at  tho  outset  to  admit  that  it 
contains  difficulties ;  no  man  as  yet  has  boon  ablo 
fully  to  cxxilain  it.  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  great 
historical  statement,  a  largo  proportion  of  theologians 
SCO  in  it  a  deep  and  (with  our  present  lights)  .an  almost 
unexplored  mine  of  comfort.  In  tho  words  of  ono  of 
the  latest  writers  on  this  text,  "  It  throws  blessed  light 
on  ono  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  Divino  justice — tho 

^"  In  which  "  translates  the  Greek  mora  accurately  than  the  "  by 
which  ''  of  the  English  version, 
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cases'  where  tlio  final  doom  seems  iufiiiitely  out  of  pro- 
portiou  to  tlio  lapse  ivMch  has  incurrod  it." 
The  throe  great  questions  involved  are — 

(a)  When  did  this  preaching  of  our  Lord  take  place? 

(b)  What  was  the  nature  of  tlie  preaching  in  ques- 
tion P 

(c)  To  ivhom  was  tliis  preaching  addressed  ? 

(a)  The  mission  to  the  "  spirits  Ln  prison  "  took  place 
after  the  resurrection.  The  glorious  Missionary  was 
the  risen  Lord.  He  had  ceased  to  Hvo  the  life  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  the  flesh ;  he  had  been  made  alive  again 
in  the  Spirit,  and  then  in  that  complex  resurrection 
life  he  did  the  work  referred  to  in  our  text.  To  limit 
the  duration  of  our  Lord's  working  in  anotlier  world,  as 
some  would  wish,  to  those  few  hours  wliich  intervened 
between  the  death  on  Friday  afternoon  and  tlie  resurrec- 
tion on  Suiulay  morning,  would  darken  the  blessed  light 
which  the  statement  concerning  this  preaching  seems  to 
throw  on  many  a  hard  question  which  puzzles  men.  May 
not  these  inspired  words  of  Peter  hint  to  us  that  our 
Lord's  redemption  work  is  far  more  extensive  than  men 
usually  conceive?    (Compare  Col.  i.  20  and  Eph.  i.  10.) 

(b)  What  now  was  the  nature  of  the  preaching? 
Certainly  not  an  nnuouucement  of  condemnation.  This 
monstrous  interpretation  lias  Ijeen  well  and  ably  main- 
tained ;  but  to  dismiss  all  other  argiiments  wliich  havo 
been  urged  against  it,  we  would  simj)ly  ask,  would 
such  a  proclamation  of  horror  ever  have  formed  part  of 


the  office  of  the  loving  and  pitiful  Redeemer?  Without 
doubt  the  preaching  was  an  announcement  of  glad 
tidings — viz.,  that  in  souio  way  or  other  the  "  spirits  in 
prison  "  were  to  be  sharers  in  the  blessed  rcsidts  of  the 
atonement. 

(e)  Wlio  were  the  "spirits  iu  prison "  to  whom  ouv 
Lord  preached  these  good  tidings?  Clearly  in  this 
plain  historical  statement  wo  must  limit  the  preaching 
of  good  news  to  those  poor  soids  of  the  antediluvian 
race  who  once  were  disobedient.  '■  Otice"  certainly  gives 
us  a  hint  that  before  their  death  they  had  been  brought 
to  repentance,  and,  as  it  has  been  wcU  said,  "  surely 
those  who  perished  in  the  most  awful  of  God's  temporal 
jndgments,  would  more  tliau  any  need  to  look  for  the" 
comfort  of  Clirist's  presence,  and  that  consolation  which 
Lis  preaching  in  tho  region  of  dejjarted  souls  woidd 
afford  to  those  prisoners  of  hope."  But  wliilo  tho 
strict  interpretation  of  the  words  of  our  text  imposes 
this  careful  limitation,  no  thouglitful  Christian  can 
resist  the  persuasion  that  tho  blessed  preaching  was  not 
limited  to  those  who  perished  in  tho  deluge,  but  that 
these  unhappy  ones  were  selected  '•  merely  as  a  sample 
of  the  like  gracious  work  on  others."  This  extended 
view  of  tho  Lord's  preaching  to  the  spirits  iu  prison  is 
no  mere  outcomiug  of  modern  speculative  thought,  but 
was  held  in  tlio  early  Church  witli  different  modifica- 
tions by  writers  like  Hennas,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
IrcuECUS,  and  Justin  Martyr-. 


THE  PLANTS   OF  THE    BIBLE,— IV. 

ORDER   VI. CRUCIFER^. 

BT   W.    CARKUTHEES,    F.B.S.,    KEEPER   OF   THE   BOTANICAL    DEPARTMENT,    BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


^HE  Crucifers  form  a  large  and  well-marked 
natural  group  of  plants,  with  a  singularly 
imiform  and  easily  recognisable  tj'po  of 
llower.  Tho  cruciform  arrangement  of 
the  four  petals  of  which  the  flower  is  composed  sug- 
gested the  name  of  the  order.  The  Crucifers  are  most 
abundant  in  temperate  and  cold  climates  ;  they  become 
mountain  plants  witliin  the  tropics.  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  are  their  head-quarters,  but  they  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  globe;  they  always  form  part  of  tho 
scanty  vegetation  met  with  iu  tho  most  distant  boreal 
regions,  and  on  tho  limits  of  the  eternal  snow  on  high 
mountains. 

Whether  as  worthless  weeds,  or  beautiful  garden 
flowers,  or  v.aluablo  articles  of  food,  tlicy  must  havo 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  tho  most  careless 
observers.  The  sliopherd's  purso,  rockets,  and  cresses 
fire  common  wayside  and  liedgo  weeds ;  the  small  white 
flowers  of  tho  vernal  whitlow-grass,  tlio  smallest  of  our 
British  laud  flowering  plants,  brighten  many  a  di-eary 
waste  iu  early  spi-iug ;  our  meadows  and  pastures  are 
adorned  with  tho  lady's  smock,  and  our  cultivated  fields 
are  too  frequently  overrun  with  rape,  cliarlock,  and 
mustard.     Iu  tho  garden  few  plants   surpass   iu  fra- 


grance the  wallflower  or  the  stock.  But  best  kuo^vn 
among  tho  crucifei'S  are  tho  species  which  supply 
import.ant  articles  of  food :  the  starch  stored  up  in  tlie 
roots  of  tho  turnip  aud  radish,  iu  the  swollen  stem  of 
tho  kohl-rabi,  in  tlie  leaves  of  tho  cabbage,  and  in  tho 
inflorescence  of  the  cauliflower,  m.ake  these  plants 
valuable  esculents ;  while  the  pungency  of  the  horse- 
radish, water-cress,  aud  especially  of  tho  mustard, 
secures  for  these  an  important  place  as  accessories  of 
our  diet.  Tho  ancient  Britons  aro  said  to  h.ive  stained 
their  bodies  with  tho  blue  dye  obtained  .rom  tho  leaves 
of  woad,  a  cruciferous  plant,  with  numerous  sm.aU 
yellow  flowers,  formerly  largely  cultivated  as  a  dye- 
stuff,  and  often  occurring  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  fields. 
Tho  plants  of  this  order  bear  very  much  the  same 
relation  to  tho  vegetation  of  Palestine  as  tliey  do  to  the 
flora  of  Britain.  Though  tlie  actual  numljcr  of  species 
is  nearly  double  those  found  here,  the  majority  of  them 
belong  to  the  genera  which  include  the  British  species. 
Only  eighteen  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  species 
are  however,  common  to  the  two  countries,  and  these 
are  chiefly  our  more  abundant  weeds,  which  occur  iu 
corresponding  localities  iu  Palestine — that  is  to  say,  in 
cultivated  grounds  aud  by  tho  wayside.     Among  tUeia 
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may  be  mentioned  charlock,  white  and  black  mustard, 
slieplierd's  purse,  bitter  cress,  Loudon  rocket,  and  the 
small  vernal  whitlow-grass.  A  cousiderablo  proportion 
of  the  new  forms  are  small  species  found  in  the  Alpine 
or  sub-Alpiuo  regions  of  Hermon,  ou  the  Lebauon 
and  Auti-iebanou  i-anges.  The  most  curious  crucifer 
in  Palestine  is  one  which  finds  its  northern  limit 
in  the  sub-tropical  region  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Though  no  reference  is  made  to  this  plant 
— the  rose  of  Jericho  (Aiiastatica  hieroclmntma,  Liuu.) 
■ — in  Scriptm-e,  it  desei'ves  some  notice  liere  because  of 
the  nmnerous  superstitious 
which  have  been  associated 
wirh  it.  It  is  a  small  woody 
annual,  more  nearly  related 
to  the  cabbage  than  to  the 
rose,  ■witli  a  short  stem  which 
breaks  up  immediately  after 
emerging  from  the  earth  into 
several  branches,  ou  whicli 
are  borne  the  obovate  leaves 
and  the  spikes  of  small  white 
flowers.  The  seed  -  vessels 
have  two  ear-like  append- 
ages at  the  top,  and  contain 
two  seeds.  Wlieu  the  plant 
has  ripened  its  seed,  like 
other  annuals  it  dies,  and  as 
tlio  sap  leaves  the  leafless 
branches  they  curl  inwards, 
and  give  the  plant  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ball  of  wicker- 
work  -with  the  short  stem 
for  a  handle.  Wlieu  in 
this  dead  state  it  is  easUy 
loosened  from  the  soil  ; 
thus  lil)erated  it  is  driven 
about  by  the  ^vind,  scatter- 
ing its  seed  as  it  rolls 
along.  If  it  is  blown  into 
water  or  wetted  by  rain  the 
moisture  absorbed  by  the 
branches  causes  them  to  re- 
lax, and  spread  themselves 
flat  again,   as    if  life  were 

renewed.  The  plant  retains  this  hygrometric  property 
of  expanding  when  moistened,  ftud  curling  up  wheu 
dry;  and  from  this  it  derives  its  geilcric  uanu^,  Aiias- 
tatica, meaning  "rcsun-ectlon  floWer;"  while  its  specific 
designation,  hierochuntina,  is  an  adjective  from  the 
Latin  form  of  Jericho,  m  the  neighliourhood  of  which 
city  it  has  been  collected  by  pilgrims  who  have  ascribed 
to  it  the  most  wonderful  virtues.  A  similar  hygro- 
metric  property  has  been  noticed  in  other  plants,  such 
as  a  species  of  Lycopodimn  fi-om  Brazil,  and  another 
from  Mexico,  and  in  the  capsules  of  Mosemlnyan- 
themums  from  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  name 
"Rose  of  Jei'icho"  lias  been  incoiTectly  given  to  these 
plants.  The  plant  here  described  and  figured  is  a 
native  of  Syi-ia  and  Northern  Africa.    In  Palestiuo  it 


is  called  Kaf  Maryan,  or  Mary's  flower,  because  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  first  liloomed  at  the  time  of  the  Ijirih 
of  our  Saviour,  and  paid  homage  to  his  resurrection  by 
remaining  expanded  till  Easter. 

The  only  cruciferous  plant  mentioned  in  Scriptm-e  is 
the  mustard,  Sfvdiri.  It  was  referred  to  by  our  Lord 
ou  thi-ee  different  occasions,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
Gosjjels  where  the  narrative  of  these  occasions  m-& 
given.  In  the  ouly  instance  when  the  apostles  a.sked 
for  a  spiritual  blessing  from  their  Master,  He  replied, 
"If  ye  had  faith  as  a  gram  of  mustard- seed,  ye  might 
say  unto  this  sycamiue-trce, 
Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the 
root,  and  bo  tlinii  plauted  in 
the  sea ;  and  it  should  oliey 
you  "  (Luke  xvii.  6 1.  Again, 
wheu  teaching  His  disciples 
that  no  obstacle  shotild  bo 
able  to  stand  before  a  con- 
fiding faith  in  God,  He  said, 
"  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall 
say  unto  this  mountain.  Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place, 
and  it  shall  remove"  (Matt. 
xvii.  20).  And  lastly,  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-seed, 
the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaveu  from  the  smallest 
beginnings  to  ultimate  uui- 
versality  is  compared  to  tho 
gi'owth  of  the  mustard.  "  It 
is  like  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown 
in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all 
tho  seeds  tluit  be  in  tho 
earth  :  bnt  when  it  is  so\vn, 
it  gi-oweth  up.  and  becometli 
greater  than  all  herljs,  and 
sliooteth  out  great  branches; 
so  that  tho  fowls  of  the  air 
may  lodge  under  the  shadow 
of  it"  (Mark  iv.  31,  32). 

In  these  ijassages  tho 
Sa'\'iour  oljviously  refers  to 
the  smallness  of  the  mustard-seed  as  a  fact  well  known 
to  his  auditors.  Indeed,  the  Jews  used  the  phrase 
"small  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed"  just  as  wo  simi- 
larly compare  small  things  to  a  peppercorn.  The 
grain  of  the  mustard  is  not  absolutely  the  "  smallest 
of  all  seeds,"  though  it  was  popularly  and  proverliiaUy 
so,  and,  moreover,  tho  busljandmau  knew  it  as  the 
smallest  seed  which  jiassed  through  his  hands.  To 
cavil  at  the  phra-so  because  plenty  of  smaller  seeds  are 
known  is  puerile.  Jesus,  in  .speaking  to  his  unlettered 
apostles  and  the  multitude,  necessarily  used  popular 
language  and  popular  fig\ires. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  and  others  that  tho  tiso  of 
mustard  as  a  condiment  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 


Anastatica  HiEnocHtiNTiNi,  Linu.  Eoso  of  Jericbo.  A  dead 
plaut  with  incurved  brauclies,  and  a  living  plant.  Half  tho 
hatural  size. 
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similarly  employed  by  the  Jews.  Until  comp.watively 
recent  times  there  was  never  any  question  as  to  the 
identification  of  tlie  common  bkek  mustard  iSin^:lp^s 
nigra,  Linn.)  vdih  the  mustard  of  Scripture;  but  the 
late  Dr.  Royle,  couceiviag  that  this  plant  did  not 
meet  all  the  re- 
quisite  charac- 
teristics of  the 
sacred  narra- 
tives, investi- 
gated the  matter 
afresh,  and  pub- 
lished the  resiUta 
in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatio 
Society  for  1844. 
He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that 
Salvadora  Per- 
sica,  Linn.,  was 
the  true  plant. 
Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  had 
already  sug- 
gested that  this 
was  probably  the 
mustard-tree  of 
the  Gospel,  when 
in  thou-  travels 
tliey  met  with  it 
near  the  Dead 
Sea  in  1817-18. 
They  say,  "It 
has  a  pleasant 
though  strong 
aromatic  taste- 
resembling  mus- 
tard, and  if 
taken  in  any 
quantity  pro- 
duces a  similar 
irritability  iu  the 
nose  and  eyes. 
Tlie  leaves  of 
this  tree  have 
the  same  pun- 
gent flavour  as 
the  fruit,  though 
not  so  strong. 
We  think  it  pro- 
bable that  this  is 
ihe  tree  our  Sa- 
viour alluded  to 

in  tho  parable  of  the  mustard-seed,  and  not  the 
mustard-plant,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  north; 
for,  although  in  our  journey  from  Bys.an  to  Adjelon 
we  met  with  the  mustard-plant  growing  mid,  as  higli 
as  our  horses'  hoads,  still,  being  an  .annual,  it  did  not 
deserve  the  appellation  of  a  tree ;  whereas  the  other  is 
reaOy  such,  and  birds  might  easOy,  and  actually  do, 


Salvadora  Peesica,  Linu. 


take  shelter  under  its  shadow."  (Travels  in  Egypt, 
&c.,  chap,  vii.)  The  Salvadora  is  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  with  a  slender  stem,  rising  some  ten  feet  before 
it  branches.  The  leaves  are  thick,  long,  and  some- 
what narrow,  and  the  numerous  small  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  It  is  a 
native  of  Scinde, 
Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt.  Dr. 
Royle  noticed 
that  Salvadora 
was  called  khar' 
jal  iu  the  north- 
west of  India, 
and  that  the 
common  Arabian 
name  h  h  a  r  d  a  I 
was  also  used  for 
mustard,  and 
further  that  Si- 
napi  of  the  Gos- 
pels was  trans- 
lated by  this 
word  in  the 
Syriac  version ; 
and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  same 
with  the  He- 
brew chardal 
used  in  the  Tal- 
mud. He  thus 
sums  up  his  i-ea- 
sons  for  main- 
taining this  iden- 
tification. "  The 
plant  has  a  small 
seed,  which  pro- 
duces a  largo 
tree  witli  nume- 
rous branches,  in 
which  tho  bu'ds 
of  the  air  may 
take  shelter.  The 
seed  is  possessed 
of  the  same  pro- 
perties, and  has 
a  name  hhardal, 
of  which  siiiapi 
is  the  true  trans- 
lation, and  which, 
moreover,  grows 
abundantly  on  the  vei7  shores  of  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee 
whei'e  our  Sa\'iour  adtbessed  to  the  multitude  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-seed." 

Dr.  Royle  has  somewhat  misapprehended  the  require- 
ments of  tho  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  ob^-ious  that  the 
plant  of  the  piirable  was  suificiently  familiar  to  the 
common  people  iu  the  days  of  the  Saviour  to  supply  iu 


Half  natural  size.    Called  by  some  "  The  Mustard- 
tree  "  of  Scripture. 
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its  seed  a  familiar  proverbial  expression  for  minuteness. 
Further,  that  it  was  a  plaut  likely  to  be  sown  in  a  "  gar- 
den "  of  herbs ;  and  thougli  it  attained  to  the  stature  of 
a  tree,  it  was  nevertheless  a  herb,  and  was  indeed  not  ; 
a  tree  among 
trees,  but  a  tree 
as  compared 
withthe  less  con- 
spicuous herbs 
among  which  it 
grew.  There  is 
no  reference  to 
birds  building 
their  nests  in  the 
branches  ;  the 
Greek  word 
means  nothing 
more  than  that 
the  birds  sat  on 
the  branches. 
Salvadora  is  a 
true  perennial 
woody  tree,  and 
very  unlikely  to 
be  found  in  gar- 
dens, or  to  have 
been  known  to 
the  Jews.  It  is 
one  of  those 
southern  plants 
which  reaches  its 
northern  geo- 
gi-aphical  limits 
in  the  abnormal 
sub  -  ti'opical  re- 
gion of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  has  been 
frequently  found 
there ;  specimens 
exist  in  the  re- 
cent collections 
of  Lowno  and 
Hayne.  The 
statement  that 
it  occurs  further 
north  is  cer- 
tainly an  error.' 
All  the  allu- 
sions in  the  para- 
ble are  in  keep- 
ing with  what  is 
known  of  the 
true  mustard-plant  (Sinapis  nigra,  Linn.)  in  the  East. 

!  Tlie  Sulmiora.  is  very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  Abyasinians,  who  call  it  Adai,  cut  the  branches  into  fragments 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  splittiug  up  the  one  end  into  a  num- 
ber of  stiff  fibres,  they  form  a  very  rude  tooth-brush,  M.  Couj'bon 
Bays  they  spend  almost  all  their  leisure  time  in  usiui?  this  brush, 
BoTi5  collected  this  SaUi^'hyra,  in  the  Sinai  desert.  The  Palestine 
plaut  ia  a  diiferent  species  from  the  one  found  to  the  east  of  the 
ludua,  wliioh  has  oval  leaves  and  etallced  flowers. 


SiHAPia  NiOEA,  Linu.     Mustard.    Natural  size.    (Mark  iv.  31,  32.) 


This  plant  is  indigenous  to  Palestine,  as  it  is  to  Britain, 
and  is  common  everywhere.  In  spring  tlio  whole  sur- 
face of  the  valley  of  Acre  is  gilded  with  its  yeUow 
flowers,  just  as  our  own  corn-fields  are  somewhat  later 

in  the  year  made 
yellow  by  the  un- 
welcome flower 
of  the  ivild  mus- 
tard or  charlock. 
Its  growth  is 
very  rapid,  and 
under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  garden 
soil  and  a  Pales- 
tino  sun,  the 
mustard  would 
grow  up  rapidly 
and  soon  out- 
strip its  compa- 
nions, becoming 
like  to  a  branch- 
ing tree  among 
the  herbs  of  the 
garden.  We 
Lave  seen  the 
testimony  of 
Irby  and  Man- 
gles as  to  the 
height  it  attains 
in  Palestine; 
and  Dr.  Thom- 
son records  that 
he  has  seen  it  as 
tall  as  the  horse 
and  his  rider  on 
the  rich  plain  of 
Acre.  It  is  a 
small  gi'ain,  pro- 
ducing a  large 
result ;  the  least 
of  the  husband- 
man's seeds  be- 
coming the 
greatest  of  the 
husbandman's 
herbs.  This  is 
the  point  of  the 
parable,  and 
gives  the  only 
sense  in  which 
the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed.  The  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton 
thus  chaiTuingly  illustrates  the  figure  : — "  The  mustard 
is  a  tiny  seed  which,  sown  in  a  favourable  soil,  shoots  uji 
and  becomes  to  all  intents  a  tree ;  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  proportion  betmxt  its  '  shadowing  shroud  ' 
and  tlio  germ  from  which  it  sprang.  Such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  such  is  the  history  of  real  religion  in 
aa  individual  juiud,  in  a  comnjuuitj,  in  the  world  at 
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lai-ge.  Some  word  iu  season  dropped  iuto  tlio  ear,  or 
rovcrtiug  to  liis  memory,  the  despei-ado  .lud  blasphemer 
is  converted ;  and  th.at  mustard  -  seed,  that  faithful 
saying,  is  developed  iuto  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or 
the  ■  Obiey  Hymns.'  The  oue  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
whk-li  liad  been  brought  away  from  the  ship  Bounty, 
and  which  at  last  elinnged  into  a  Christian  community 
the  mutineers  aud  their  children,  was  a  mustard-seed ; 
so  was  the  Gospel  which  Columba  and  bis  companions 
broiight  from  Ireland  to  loua,  and  which,  transferred 
to  the  mainland,  became  a  mighty  tree,  so  that  the  hills 
of  Caledonia  are  now  covered  -with  the  shade.  The 
little  text,  '  The  just  by  faith  shall  live,'  iu  the  mind  of 
Martin  Luther,  was  the  mustard-seed  from  which  shot 
up  the  glorious  Reformation.    The  cradle  of  Bethlehem, 


the  cross  of  Calvary — that  cradle  so  obscure,  that  cross 
such  a  '  foolishness,'  such  a  '  scandal ' — were  each  of 
them  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  little  aud  unlikely 
germ  from  which  a  tree  of  life  has  risen,  extending  its 
branches  over  every  continent,  aud  iu\-iting  beneath  its 
canopy  the  millions  of  mankind," 

The  idea  that  the  mustard  was  selected  because  of 
any  iubei-cnt  quality,  mediciual  or  otherwise,  is  ob- 
•s-iously  beyond  the  true  scope  of  the  illustration.  To 
trace  analogies  between  the  penetrating,  pungent,  or 
fiei-y  nature  of  the  seed  aud  the  attributes  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  some  have  done,  is  to  in- 
dulge iu  fancies  or  conceits  wluch  have  no  foundation 
either  in  tho  parable,  or  in  the  leading  idea  that  it 
illustrates. 
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BY  THE   EEV.   J.    P.    NOBKIS, 
I, — THE    COTEMPOBAEY   EGYPTIAN   HISTtlRY, 

:  HE  Bible  is  essentially  historical.  It  is  a 
record  of  certain  revelations  which  God 
^1  has  given  to  man  from  time  to  time — 
revelations  of  Himself,  of  what  He  has 
done  for  us,  aud  of  what  He  expects  us  in  return  to  do 
for  Him.  And  these  revelations  claim  to  bo  accepted  as 
historical  facts.  Tlie  faith  of  the  Christian  rests  on 
tho  facts  of  the  birth,  death,  aud  resun-ection  of  our 
Lord.  The  faith  of  the  Israelite  rested  on  the  facts  of 
Abraham's  call,  the  Exodus,  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
What  is  supernatural  iu  these  facts  is  so  bound  up  with 
what  is  historical,  that  tho  two  cannot  be  separated. 
Wh.at  eonfii"ms  our  faith  iu  tho  one  confirms  om-  faith 
iu  the  other. 

It  happens,  therefore,  very  providentially  that,  whUo 
certain  modern  habits  of  thought  are  making  belief  iu 
the  supernatural  difficult  to  some  minds,  criticism  and 
research  are  tending  every  year  to  strengthen  the  cer- 
tainty of  those  historical  facts  with  which  the  super- 
natural revelation  is  inseparably  iutei'woven. 

Most  strikingly  has  this  been  tho  case  with  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Old  Testament  records,  the  record 
of  the  Exodus,  Just  when  the  destructive  criticism  of 
unbelievers  was  trying  to  prove  it  all  legendary — trying, 
by  a  studied  exaggeration  of  every  apparent  difficulty,  to 
shake  our  faith  in  it — it  pleased  God  to  open  up  to 
US  tho  buried  monuments  of  that  kindred  nation  with 
which  Israel  at  this  period  was  so  closely  connected. 
Slowly  out  of  these  monuments  we  aro  reconstructing 
Egypt's  history.  Wo  cannot  yet  speak  of  the  results 
with  confidence  ;  but  thus  much'  wo  may  safely  assert,  I 
that  the  Egypt  portrayed  on  these  stones  and  papyrus- 
scrolls  is  precisely  the  Egypt  implied  and  required 
by  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Aud,  further,  something 
has  already  been  done — something  that  may  well 
eeire  as  the  preface  to  a  life  of  Moses — to  fill   up 
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tho  )}]auks  and  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  tho  saercd 
history. 

What  we  want  most  of  all  to  fill  up  is  that  blank 
in  the  inspired  naiTative  between  theideath  of  Joseph 
and  the  birth  of  the  gi-eat  lawgiver.  At  the  close  of 
Genesis  the  ciu'tain  falls  on  a  patriarchal  family  mourn- 
ing roiind  the  deathbed  of  an  honoured  chieftain,  high 
in  favour  at  the  Egj'jjtiau  court.  It  rises  and  reveals 
to  us  the  descendants  of  that  same  family,  multiplied 
into  a  nation  of  lumdreds  of  thousands,  but  enslaved 
and  broken-.spiritcd,  groaniug  under  an  opxirossor's  rod 
in  tho  brick-fields  of  the  Nile  valley. 

How  long  was  the  iutei'vcning  time  ?  what  change  of 
dynasty  had  taken  place  ?  who  and  of  what  race  was 
tho  Pharaoh  who  exalted  Joseph?  who  aud  of  what 
raco  the  Pharaoh  of  tho  oppression  ? — these  are  ques- 
tions that  wo  long  to  answer.  Slowly  aud  laboriously, 
with  the  help  of  tho  iuscrii)tions  which  every  year  is 
bringing  to  light,  learned  men  are  assigning  dates  to 
Manetho's  lists  of  Egyptian  kings,'  aud  hero  and  there 
we  aro  already  able  to  identify  them  with  tho  Pharaohs 
of  tho  Bible. 

Thanks  to  au  inscription  in  some  quarries  iu  Upper 
Egypt,"  wo  have  been  able  to  identify  the  Shishak  of 
Rehoboam's  reign  with  Sheshouk  I.  of  Mauetho.  His 
accession  must  have  been  about  B.C.  990,  twenty-two 


1  Manetho  (b.c.  280)  and  Eratosthenes  (d.c.  240)  were  natives  of 
Egypt,  and  its  historians.  Manctho  was  a  priest  of  Heliopolie, 
employed  by  Ptolemy  rliiladelplms  to  translate  iuto  Greek  tho 
lists  of  kings  inscribed  iu  the  temples.  His  work,  therefore, 
was  cotemporary  with  the  Septnagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  for  us  by 
Joeephue,  Africanus,  and  Eusebius,  giving  the  names  of  three  or 
four  hundred  kings  arranged  in  thirty  dynasties.  But  the  chro- 
nology is  hopelessly  contused. 

-  "  An  inscription  at  the  quarries  of  Silsilia,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
records  the  cutting  of  stone  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Sheshouk 
I.  (or  Shishak)  for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  at  Thebes, 
whore  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  confiueBt  of  Judah,"  (Cbampol* 
lion,  quot«d  \>j  Hi,  Stuut  Poole.) 
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years  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  Now 
can  wo,  Ijy  oalciilatiug  backwards,  identify  the  Phai'aoh 
of  the  Esodus  with  any  of  Manetho's  kings  P  In  1  Kings 
vi.  1  we  road  that  Solomon's  templo  was  commenced 
in  the  480th  year  after  the  Exodus.  And  on  this 
ovidonco  the  Esodus  is  commonly  dated  B.C.  1491. 
Going  backw.ard  from  Shoshonk  through  Manetho's  list, 
this  date  would  bring  us,  according  to  the  best  inter- 
preters, to  the  begiuuiug  of  his  eighteenth  dynasty; 
and  a  recent  discovery  has  most  ciiriously  verified  this. 
Among  the  ruins  of  a  templo  at  Elephantine  two  stones 
woro  found ;  on  one  was  the  name  of  the  builder  of  tho 
templo,  Thotmes  III.  (a  king  of  Manetho's  eighteenth 
dynasty) ;  on  the  other  an  inscription  stating  that  tho 
28th  of  tho  month  Epiphi  was  the  festival  of  tho 
rising  of  Sethis  (Siriusl.  From  this  M.  Biot  calcu- 
lates tho  date  to  bo  B.C.  1445.  As  Thotmes  was 
engaged  in  foreign  wars'  until  near  tho  end  of  his 
reign  of  forty-eight  years,  his  accession  must  bo 
dated  about  1490.  And  his  predecessor,  Thotmes  II., 
would  thus  appear  to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.- 

Accordiug  to  Manetho's  list,-''  eighty  years  from  the 
death  of  Thotmes  II.  would  carry  us  back  to  Aahmos 
(or  Amosis),  the  king  who  conquered  and  expoUed  tho 
shepherds,  and  re-established  on  the  throne  the  Theban 
or  native  dynasty  (tho  eighteenth  of  Manetho).  But 
according  to  Holy  Scripture,  eighty  years  from  tho 
Exodus  take  us  back  exactly  to  the  accession  of  that 
"new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph  and  his  brethren," 
and  who,  about  tho  time  of  Moses'  birth,  began  to  en- 
slave and  oppress  the  Israelites.  If  this  bo  so,  what 
light  is  thrown  on  the  Biblo  narrative!  How  many 
difficulties  are  at  once  cleared  up ! 

For  instance,  if  any  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Egyptians,  who  hated  foreigners  with  a  more  than 
Chinese  bigotry,  received  Joseph  and  his  family  so 
readily,  the  answer  is  now  obvious  ;  it  was  not  tho 
Egyptians,  but  one  of  the  shepherd  kings  who  pro- 
ceded  Aahmes,  himself  a  foreigner,  who  thus  befriended 
Joseph.^ 

Again,  we  find  Joseph,  who  know  that  tho  Egyptians 
held  shepherds  in  abomination,  carefully  instructing 
his  brethren  to  say  to  Pharaoh  that  they  wore  shep- 


'  From  nn  inscription  at  Karnak,  ho  appears  to  have  invaded 
Assyria  and  conquered  Nineveh,  implying  some  connection  between 
tliis  eighteeutli  dynasty  and  Assyria,  wliich  may  perhaps  account 
for  that  curious  passaf^o  in  Isaiah  (lii.  4),  where  the  Pharaoh  of 
tho  oppression  is  termed  an  Assyrian. 

-  Canon  Cook's  Escursus  at  the  end  of  Vol.  1.,  Part  I,  of  tho 
Speaker's  Coiiimcntai'tj. 

3  As  interpreted  by  M.  Brugscb,  and  so  quoted  in  the  Spcalccr's 
CommL'jifaci/. 

■t  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Kitto,  in  his  BiWc  Hlslm-tj 
(18H),  can  a^ree  with  Sir  O.  Wilkinson  that  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression  was  Amosis,  the  founder  of  tho  Theban  dynasty 
(eighteenth),  and  yet  assert  that  "  a  close  examination  of  the  his- 
torical evidence  demonstrates  that  the  shepherd  race  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Joseph;  aud  this  is  confirmed 
beyond  dispiito  by  tho  graven  testimony  which  the  old  monuments 
of  that  country  now  offer."  He  agrees  with  Wilkinson  that 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  Osirtasen  I.,  of  the  Tanite  (Zoan)  dynasty, 
only  adopting  Hales'  date  (18(i3  B.C.)  instead  of  Usher's  (1706)  for 
Jacob's  dsEceut, 


herds  by  occupation.  How  was  thisP  We  answer, 
Pharaoh  being  himself  of  shepherd  race,  this  was  tho 
sure  way  to  commend  tho  Israelites  to  his  favour, 
besides  ensuring  to  them  what  Joseph  wished,  a  sepa- 
rate territory. 

Again,  wo  find  Pharaoh  making  the  most  aetivo  of 
the  Israelites  rulers  of  the  royal  cattle :  tins  employ- 
ment of  foreigners  would  bo  a  serious  difficulty  if  we 
supposed  Pharaoh  to  bo  a  native  Egyptian. 

Again,  the  way  in  which  Pharaoh,  by  adopting 
Joseph's  p(jlicy  after  the  famine,  became  lord  of  all 
tho  soil  of  Egypt,  implies  relations  between  himself 
and  his  subjects  which  are  at  onco  accounted  for  by 
supposing  him  to  bo  one  of  tho  alien  shepherd 
kings. 

Lastly,  and  most  of  .all,  the  complete  change  of 
dynasty  and  reversal  of  policy  implied  in  the  phraso, 
"  there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt  which  know  not 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,"  is  in  perfect  accord  with  this 
view  of  Egy[)tian  history,  which  would  place  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tho  shepherd  dynasty,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  native  kings  upou  the  throne,  precisely  in  this 
interval  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  birth  of 
Moses.  How  curiously  correct,  as  we  now  see,  is  tho 
phrase  that  this  now  Pharaoh  "  said  unto  Ms  people  " — 
a  phrase  that  could  hardly  have  been  used  by  the  pre- 
ceding kings ;  and  how  natural,  too,  that  Pharaoh, 
dreading  a  return  of  tho  shepherd  race,  should  wish  to 
expel  also  their  old  allies  and  fellow-herdsmen,  the 
Israelites  of  Goshen ! 

There  are  several  minor  points,  too,  in  tho  narrative 
that  harmonise  with  tho  Egj^itiau  records  of  this 
period.  Aahmes,  after  expelling  the  she])herds,  cap- 
tured Avaris,  then-  capital  city,  and  made  it  his 
residence.  Now  Avaris  is  "  Tanis,"  or  tho  Zoan  of 
Scripture,'  close  upon  the  borders  of  Goshcu ;  there 
accordingly  Moses  would  liavo  tho  ready  access  to 
tho  king  implied  in  tho  narrative  of  tho  plagues. 
There,  too,  the  Nile  is  free  from  crocodiles,  aud  there 
only  an  infant  could  bo  exposed  with  any  chaneo  of 
living. 

Again,  Ameuojihis,  tho  successor  of  Aahmes,  is  de- 
scribed on  tho  monuments  as  making  an  expedition  into 
Ethiopia,  his  mother's  native  country.  This  connects 
itself  at  once  with  tho  tradition  iiresen-ed  by  Josei)hus 
that  Mosos  in  his  youth  joined  such  an  expedition,  and 
witlt  the  Scripture  statement  that  ho  mai'i'ied  an 
Ethiopian  V\"ife. 

Again,  Professor  Rawlinson  tells  us  (Herod.  Append, 
ii.  18)  that  horses  first  appear  on  the  Egyptian  uionu- 
mcnis  in  the  reign  of  Amosis,  the  founder  of  tho 
eighteenth  dynasty.  How  curiously  this  tallies  with 
the  express  mention  of  tho  horses  in  tho  overthrow  of 
his  successor,  "  The  horso  and  his  ridor  hath  he  thrown 
into  tho  sea  ! " 

Lastly,  tho  striking  blank  in  the  monumental  records 
during  tho  Last  years  of  Thotmes  II.  would  lio  at  onco 
accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that  the  disasters  of  the 

1  P),  bxviii,  12, 
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plagues  and  the  terrible  ovortlirow  in  tlie  Red  Sea 
darkened  the  close  of  this  kiug's  reign. 

One  diSicidty  yet  remains  to  be  cleared  np.  Was  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  215  years,  as  Usher 
gives  it 't  or  was  it  430  years,  as  others'  have  main- 
tained ? 

In  Gen. xv.  13  wo  read,  "Thy  seed  shall  bo  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years."  And  in 
Exod.  sii.  40,  tlie  pei-iod  seems  to  bo  defined  more 
exactly:  "Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  dwelt  in  Egj-pt,  was  fom-  hundred  and  thirty 
years."  Prom  these  two  passages  some  have  inferred 
with  much  confidence  that  430  years  intervened  between 
Jacob's  journey  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  genealogies?  Le\-i 
was  i)ast  middle  ago  when  ho  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  Moses   was  his  grandson  only  on  the   mother's 


•  The  S}'^cn\6r'&  Commciiiariy,  for  instance,  and  most  modern 
scholars.  The  view  adopted  in  tlie  text  is  that  of  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Fynes  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  of  the  British 
Huseum. 


side,  and  great-grandson  on  the  father's.  Three  or 
four  generations  could  not  possibly  span  a  period  of 
430  years.^  The  above  passages  have  therefore  been 
far  more  probably  explained  to  mean  that  the  whole 
jioriod  of  the  sojourning  in  Canaan  and  in  Egj-pt  from 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham  down  to  the  Exodus 
should  be  430  years,  reading  the  passages  thus  :  "  Thy 
seed  shaU  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs 
(and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them)  four 
hun(b-ed  years:"  "  Now  the  sojoiu-ning  of  the  children 
of  Isi-ael  (who  dwelt  ui  Egy^jt)  was  four  hundred 
and  thu'ty  yeai-s."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  both  the 
Greek  and  Samaritan  versions  insert  the  words  "  and 
in  Cauaan"  in  tho  latter  text,  making  the  sojourning 
cover  the  whole  period  from  Abraham  to  the  Exodus. 
That  St.  Paul  so  amderstood  it  is  clear  from  Gal.  iii.  17, 
where  ho  says  that  tho  law  was  given  430  years  after 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham. 


-  In  Gen.  xt.  16,  the  word  "generation"  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  century ;  "  "  in  the  fourth  generation  ' '  being  intended  to 
be  equivalent  to  tho  "four  hundred  years"  of  the  13th  verse;  or 
it  may  refer  to  the  four  generations  from  Jacob  to  Moses,  spoiuiijiEr 
the  latter  halt  of  the  400  or  430  years. 


PASSAGE  of  Israelite  history,  which  falls 
about  a  eentuiy  later  than  the  time  of 
Rehoboam,  has  received  very  remarkable 
illustration  from  the  most  important  in- 
scription as  yet  discovered  within  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. In  1868,  tho  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  a  French  clergy- 
man employed  by  the  English  Mission  at  Jerusalem, 
tliscovered  in  the  Moabite  coxmti-y  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  tho  remarkable  document  which  has  become 
generally  kno'ivn  throughout  Europe  as  "  the  Moabite 
etoue  "  or  "  the  stele  of  Mesha."  This  was  a  pUlar  in 
black  basalt,  about  SJ  feet  high  by  1  foot  9  iuches  wide, 
and  of  about  the  same  thickness,  containing  on  one 
side  an  inscription  in  tliirty-fotir  lines,  averaging  about 
tliirty  letters  each,  for  tho  mo.st  part  in  a  fairly  legible 
condition.  The  character  employed  was  speedily  recog- 
nised by  scholars  to  bo  tliat  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Phoenician,  but  which  should  perhaps  be  called 
"  tho  Western  Asiatic,"  since  it  was  used  not  only  by 
the  Phcenicians,  but  most  certainly  also  by  tho  Jews, 
the  Moabites,  and  some  of  tho  Assyrians,  and  probably 
by  other  races  geographically  in  contact  with  those.  It 
was  at  first  hoped  that  tho  stone  might  be  transported 
Tvhole  to  Europe;  but  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the 
natives  having  been  unfortunately  aroused,  such  removal 
was  found  imjxossible.  A  paper  cast  of  the  inscription 
was  in  the  year  1869  fortunately  secured  by  M.  Clor- 
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mout-Ganueau,  of  the  French  consulate  at  Jerusalem  ; 
but  this  cast  did  not  reach  M.  Ganneau's  hands  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  since  it  had  been  removed 
before  it  was  dry,  and,  when  it  Arrived,  was  torn  and 
crumpled.  Soon  afterwards  the  stone  itself  was  de- 
.stroyed  by  tho  natives,  who  lit  a  fire  about  it,  and 
drenched  it  with  cold  water  when  it  was  red-hot,  by 
which  means  they  broke  it  iuto  fragments.  The  frag- 
ments have  for  the  most  part  come  into  tho  possession 
of  European  scholars.  Among  them  two  aro  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  contain  between  them  one  half  of 
the  inscription.  Tho  remainder  aro  small,  but  being 
numerous  they  have  helped  greatly  towards  the  recovery 
of  the  text ;  and  the  result  is  that,  of  the  thousand 
letters  which  the  stone  oi'iginaDy  contained,  669,  or 
more  than  thirteeu-twentieths,  have  been  deciphered 
and  assigned,  probably,  to  their  right  position ;  M. 
Clermont-Gauneau's  paper  cast,  iDcgible  as  it  was 
without  help,  having  furnished  the  means  of  emplacing 
the  several  fragments,  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

The  inscription,  thus  recovered  with  certain  small  ex- 
ceptions, is  so  important  that  it  will  bo  given  at  full 
length.'  (N.B.  The  words  in  brackets  have  been  sup- 
plied conjecturally.) 

"I  am  Mesha,  the  son  of  Chemosh-gad,  King  of 

1  I  have  followed,  in  tho  main.  Dr.  Ginshurg's  version  (Jfoatitfl 
Sto-ne,  London,  1870) ;  but  have  ocoasioBolly  preferred  a  differest 
rendering.  .       ,  ,  ,  ^ 
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Moab,  tlio  Dibonito.  My  father  roigned  oyer  Moab 
thirty  years ;  and  I  reiguod  after  my  father.  And  I 
erected  this  stono  to  Chemosh  at  Karkhah  [a  stono  of 
salvation],  because  bo  saved  mo  from  all  despoilers,  and 
lot  mo  see  my  desire  npon  all  my  enemies.  Omri  was 
King  of  Israel,  and  ho  oiiprossed  Moab  a  long  timo 
{lit.  many  days)  ;  for  Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  land. 
His  son  succeeded  him,  and  ho  also  said,  '  I  wUl  oppress 
Moab.'  lu  my  days  ho  said,  ['  Let  us  go]  and  I  will 
SCO  my  dosiro  on  him  and  on  his  house ;'  and  Israel 
[said], '  I  wiU  destroy  it  with  an  everlasting  destruction.' 
Now  Omri  took  the  laud  of  Me-deba,  and  occupied  it 
[he,  and  his  sou,  and  Ms  son's]  son,  forty  years.  [But] 
Chomosh  [had  morcy]  on  it  in  my  days.  And  I  built 
Baal-meou,  and  I  mado  the  ditch  there ;  and  I  [buUt] 
Kirjathaim.  And  tho  men  of  Gad  had  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  [Ataro]th  from  of  old ;  and  tho  King  of  Israel 
had  fortified  A[t]aroth;  and  I  assaulted  tho  wall  and 
took  it,  and  killed  all  tho  [warriors  of]  tho  wall,  for  the 
well-pleasing  of  Chemosh  and  Moab.  And  I  removed 
from  it  [all  the  spoil],  and  offered  (?)  it  before  Cliemosh 
in  Kirjath ;  and  I  placed  therein  the  men  of  Siron,  and 
the  men  of  [Zereth-]Shachar.  And  Chemosh  said  to 
me,  '  Go,  take  Nebo  from  Israel.'  So  I  went  in  tho 
night,  and  I  fought  against  it  from  tho  rising  of  the 
morning  until  noon,  aud  I  took  it,  aud  I  slew  in  all 
80V0U  thousand  [men ;  but  I  did  not  kill  tho  women  and 
ma]idens,  for  to  Ashtar-Chemosh  I  devoted  [them] ; 
and  I  took  from  it  tho  vessels  (?)  of  Jehovah,  aud 
offered  them  before  Chomosh.  And  the  king  (jf  Israel 
fortified  Jahaz,  and  occupied  it  when  ho  fought  against 
mo ;  but  Chemosh  drove  him  out  from  before  [me]. 
And  I  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  chiefs, 
and  raised  the  war-shout  against  Jahaz,  and  took  it,  to 
attach  it  to  Dibon. 

"I  built  Karkhah,  the  wall  of  tho  forest,  and  tho 
wall  of  the  mouutaia ;  and  I  built  its  gates,  and  I  built 
its  towers;  and  I  buUt  tho  king's  house;  and  I  mado 
the  prisons  for  the  men  ....  within  the  wall. 
Aud  there  was  no  cistern  within  tho  wall  in  Karkhah ; 
and  I  said  to  all  the  people — *  Make  for  yourselves  every 
man  a  cistern  in  his  house.'  And  I  dug  tho  ditch  for 
Karkhah  with  [the  chosen  men  of]  Israel.  I  buUt 
[Av]oer,  and  I  mado  tho  road  across  tho  Arnon.  I 
built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  was  destroyed.  I  built  Bozor, 
for  [it  was  cut  down  by]  fifty  [men]  from  Dibon  :  for 
all  Dibon  was  now  obedient.  And  1  .  .  .  .  Bikran, 
which  I  added  to  my  land ;  and  I  built  ....  aud 
Beth-Diblathaim,  and  Beth-Baal- Moon ;  and  I  placed 
Moabitos  there  [to  possess]  the  laud.  And  Horonaim 
.  .  .  .  dwelt  there  ....  And  Chemosh  said 
to  me,  '  Go  down,  fight  against  Horonaim  and  [take  it] 
....  Chemosh  in  my  days  ...  .  year  .... 
and  I      ...     ." 

Now,  two  things  wore  evident,  as  soon  as  this  inscrip- 
.ion  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  European  scholars — in 
the  first  place,  that  its  names,  personal  aud  geogra- 
phical, coincided  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
secondly,  that  both  in  the  forms  of  its  letters  aud  in  its 
gramra.ar  it  was  excessively  archaic.    Mr.  Emmanuel 


Deutsch,  one  of  the  fii-st  Semitic  scholars  of  the  age,  at 
once  pronounced  the  characters  employed  to  bo  more 
ancient  thau  any  pro\-iously  known  of  tho  Phoenician 
tyiio.'  But  tho  Phoenician  inscriptions  previously  known 
reached  up  to  as  high  as  the  year  B.C.  750,'  so  that  tho 
document  was  certainly  earlier  than  that  date.  How 
much  earlier,  it  was  impossible  definitely  to  say;  but 
the  differences  between  the  writing  aud  that  of  tho 
Phceniciau  documents  most  nearly  approaciiiug  it  in 
date  were  so  numerous  and  so  consider-able,^  as  to  imply 
an  interval  of  something  like  one  or  two  centuries  at 
the  least.  Thus  palreography  was  able,  by  itself,  to  iu- 
dicato  as  the  lowest  probable  d.ate  of  tho  inscription  the 
century  between  B.C.  950  and  850. 

The  matter  of  the  inscription,  when  it  had  been  put 
together,  deciphered,  and  translated,  was  found  to  har- 
monise most  completely  with  this  view,  and  to  fix  tho 
date  of  the  stono  very  nearly  to  the  year  B.C.  000.  The 
document  was  seen  to  bo  a  record  set  up  by  a  certain 
"  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,"  in  order  to  commemorate  his 
successes  in  a  war  which  ho  waged  with  a  king  of  Israel, 
who  was  not  named,  but  who  was  evidently  either  the 
son  or  the  grandson  of  Omri.''  Now  Scripture  tells  of 
a  Moabite  king  of  this  name,  who  was  engaged  in  wars 
successively  with  two  grandsons  of  Omri — viz.,  Ahaziah 
and  Jehoram.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt — and,  after 
a  little  consideration,  no  scholar,  however  sceptical,  was 
found  to  doubt — that  tho  "Mesha"  of  tho  inscription 
was  the  Mesha  of  the  iSecond  Book  of  Kings,  iho 
"Omri"  of  the  inscriptiou  the  eeleljrated  founder  of 
Samaria,  and  the  struggle  commemorated  that  of  which 
Scripture  contained  notices  in  the  statement  (2  Kings 
i.  I)  that  "  Moab  revolted  against  Israel  after  tho  death 
of  Ah.ab,"  and  in  tho  account  (2  Kings  iii.  4 — 27)  of  a 
campaign  against  the  revolted  monarch  conducted  by 
Omri's  grandson,  Jehoram.  The  document  harmonised 
with  Scripture  in  rei)resonting  Moab  as  having  for  many 
years  suffered  a  grievous  oppression'  at  tho  hands  of 
the  Israelite  kings,  as  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  within 
forty  years  of  the  accession  of  Omri,  and  as  having  re- 
gained its  iudepeudeuce  under  a  kmg  called  Mesha.  Its 
geograpliical  harmony  with  Scriiiture  was  stiU  more  re- 
markable. Of  the  sixteen  places  mentioned  in  tho 
inscription  as  situated  in  tho  Moabite  country,  all  but 
three  are  distinctly  assigned  to  that  region  in  the  Bible;* 


*  Letter  to  Times  Newspaper  of  Brarcli  3,  1870. 

"  See  an  article  by  Sir  Henry  Kawlinsou  iu  tbo  Journal  of  Iha 
Asiatic  Societij  for  tbo  year  1SC5. 

*  These  differences  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  present  writer 
in  an  article  in  the  Contcmi^orary  Review  for  August,  1870  (pp.  105 — . 
112,  and  plate). 

*  The  passage  which  must  have  placed  this  point  beyond  doubt 
is  unfortunately  mutilated.  A  conjecture  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  sup- 
plies the  words,  "  his  son's  son,"  iu  line  9  of  the  insonption. 

*  Bee  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

°  Dibon  iu  Josh.  xiii.  9  ;  laa.  XV.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18 ;  Medeba  in 
Josh.  xiii.  9  ;  Isa.  XV.  2;  Kirjathaim  iu  Josh.  xiii.  19  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1, 
23  ;  E;tal-Meon  or  Beth-Baal-Meou  iu  Numb,  xxxii.  33  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
17;  Ataroth  in  Numb,  xxxii.  34;  Zereth-Shachar  iu  Josh.  xiii.  19; 
Nebo  iu  Numb,  xxxii.  38 ;  Isa.  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  22 ;  Jahaz  in  Josh, 
xiii.  18;  Isa.  xv.  4  ;  Jer.  xlviii,  21;  Aroeriu  Josh.  xiii.  9;  Jer.  xlviii. 
19;  Bamoth  or  Beth-Bamoth  iu  Numb,  sxi,  20;  Josh.  xiii.  17;  Bezor 
iu  Josh.  xxi.  3G;  Beth-Diblathaim  iu  Jer.  xlviii.  22 ;  and  Horonaim 
in  Isa.  XV,  5 ;  Jor,  xlviii.  3,  3i. 
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and  of  tlio  two  places  wliicli  occur  in  more  than  one 
form  in  tho  inseriptiou,  one  appears  witli  tho  samo 
amount  of  variation  in  Scripturp.'  A  city,  said  in  tlio 
inscription  to  bavo  boon  iu  tho  possession  of  tho  "  mon 
of  Gad  from  of  old,"  is  declared  iu  tho  Book  of  Numbers 
t»  have  boon  built  by  tho  Gaditcs  in  tho  time  of  Mosos 
(ohap.  xxxii.  34). 

Tho  harmony  of  tho  inscription  with  tho  littlo  that 
Scripture  tolls  us  of  tho  mannors  and  customs  of  tho 
Moabites  is  also  striking.  Tho  one  and  only  God  re- 
cognised in  tho  inscription  is  Chcmosh ;  and  wo  hear  iu 
Scripture  of  Ohcmosli  as  "  the  abomination  of  Moab " 
(1  Kings  xi.  71,  and  of  the  Moabites  as  tho  "  people  of 
Chemosli"  (Numb.  xxi.  29).  Once  Chcmosh  is  denomi- 
nated "  Ashtar-Chemosh"  in  tho  inseriptiou;  and  Scrip- 
tui-e  shows  us  Ashtaroth-  as  a  name  liold  in  lionour 
in  tho  Traus- Jordanic  country  (Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh.  xii.  4 ; 
Gen.  xiv.  5,  &c.).  The  "I'loasmg"  of  Chemosh  by  the 
massacre  of  all  tho  warriors  who  defended  Ataroth,  is 
in  accordance  witli  what  Scripture  tells  us  of  tho  bloody 
character  of  the  rites  by  which  he  was  ■worshipped 
(2  Kings  iii.  27  ;  Amos  ii.  1).  Tho  care  taken  by  Mesha 
to  fortify  his  cities  tlirows  light  on  tho  declaration  that 
"tlio  spoiler  of  Moab"  sliould  "destroy  its  strong- 
holds" (Jer.  xlviii.  18).  The  devotion  of  the  "  vessels 
of  Jehovah"  to  Chemosh  lends  force  to  Jeremiah's 
words — "  Moab  .sliall  be  destroyed,  because  ho  hath 
maguified  liimsolf  against  Jehovah"  (xlviii.  42). 

Bat  (he  inscription  of  Mesha  does  not  merely  confirm 
and  iUnstrato  Scripturo,  Liko  the  monument  erected 
by  Siiishak  at  Karnak,^  it  gives  us  much  additional  in- 
formation with  respect  to  events  only  Ughtly  touched 
on  in  the  Bible,  helping  to  fill  out  the  very  Ijriof  narra- 
tive of  tho  writer  of  Kings.  We  le.arn  from  it  that  tho 
Moabites,  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  1  Cliron.  xviii.  2),  and  were  no  doubt 
among  the  tributaries  of  Solomou  (1  Kings  iv.  21,  2i; 
2  Cliron.  ix.  23 — 26),  regained  their  liberty  before  the 
accession  of  Omi-i;^  that  Omri  ro-conqnored  them  early 
in  his  reigu,  and  jmt  a  yoke  upon  them  which  was 
regarded  as  oppressive ;  °  that  Ahab,  Omri's  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  continued  this  oppression ;  that  it  lasted 
for  a  period  which  might  be  called,  ronndhj,  "  fm-ty 
years;"  that  at  length,  Mesha,  tho  Mo.abito  tributary 
king,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  tho  sovereignty, 
regarding  himself  as  dirinely  commissioned  by  his  god, 
Chemosh,  rebelled ;  that  a  war  of  independence  followed 
with  varied  sxiccoss,  but  that  ultimately  Mosha  prevailed, 
recovered  the  various  strongholds  which  the  Israelites 


1  Tho  two  aro  Kirjathaim,  wliieb  appears  also  tinder  tho  form  of 
Kirjatli,  ftud  Baal-Meou,  which  is  also  called  Beth-Baal-Meon. 
Wo  find  Baal-Moon  iu  Numb,  xxxii.  38;  Beth-Baal-Meon  in  Josh, 
xiii.  17. 

-  The  application  to  the  male  deity,  Chemosh,  of  a  namo  com- 
monly Rivju  to  tho  female  dcit.v,  Astarto  or  Ashtoreth,  only,  is 
parallel  to  tho  use  in  the  Septungint  version  of  the  expression, 
n  na  lA  (IIos.  ii.  8;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

■^  See  above,  p.  lOG. 

■1  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  seized  the  oi3portuuity 
offered  by  the  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom,  in  tho  first  year 
_  of  Rehoboam,  to  malte  themselves  independent. 

'•*  Compare  2  Kiufjs  iii,  4. 


had  foi'tified  iu  his  territory,  and  established  hia  sway 
over  the  whole  Moabite  country.  While  thus  employed 
we  find  that  ho  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Moab 
Proper,  but  also  took  possession  of  a  number  of  to^vns 
whicli,  at  Die  occupatiou  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  been 
seized  and  peopled  liy  tho  Reulxmites  and  Gailitos ;  e.g., 
Baal-Meon,  Medeba,  Kirjathaim,  Ataroth,  Nebo,  Dibon, 
and  Jahaz.^  Tlie  result  was  that  Moab,  on  its  ro- 
esta))Ushmeut  as  an  indeptulent  kingdom,  was  very 
much  more  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been  Ijefore  the 
time  of  David,  and  became  one  of  tho  most  di-eaded 
enemies  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  during  the  later 
period  of  the  two  monarclucs.'  Hence  tho  numerous 
denunciations  of  the  Moaliitos  Ijy  tho  prophets  of  the 
later  kingdoms,  as  Isaiah,  Amos,  Zcphaniah,  Jeremiah, 
,and  Ezekiel,"  who  -Ndew  Moab  as  ono  of  tlie  strongest 
and  bitterest  antagonists  of  the  chosen  people. 

One  point  stiU  remains  doubtful  when  we  seek  to 
assign  to  the  inseriiition  its  exact  relation  to  the  narra- 
tive of  2  Kings.  According  to  some,  it  is  a  mere  ampli- 
fication of  tho  verse,  "  Then  Mo.ab  rebelled  against  Israel 
after  tho  death  of  Ahab"  (2  Kings  i.  1),  which  is  ro- 
licated  two  chapters  later  (2  Kings  iii.  5)  in  tho  form, 
"  But  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  was  dead,  that  the 
king  of  Moab  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Israel." 
Aceortling  to  others,'  it  is  an  account  of  tho  entire 
struggle  between  the  two  countries  from  the  first  de- 
claration of  independence  to  the  final  triumph  of  Moal) 
some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Jehoram,  of  whicli  wo 
liave  an  account  in  2  Kings  iii.  6 — 27.  The  first  view 
would  make  tho  whole  narrative  of  the  war,  as  given  in 
tho  iuscription,  cover  a  space  of  less  tlian  two  years,  the 
two  ye.ars  of  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  (generally  considered 
to  be  B.C.  897  and  896).  The  second  would  reg.ard  tho 
narrative  as  including  the  wholo  period  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Aliaziah  (B.C.  897  ?)  to  tho  final  establishment  of 
the  indeiiendeuee  (after  tho  failure  of  Jehoram's  expe- 
dition), about  B.C.  88-5.  It  is  dilficult  to  decide  between 
these  two  views.  The  latter  rests  mainly  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  inscription,  that  the  oppression  commenced 
Ijy  Omri  (not  earlier,  it  is  thought,  than  B.C.  925) 
lasted  "  forty  years ; "  the  latter  on  the  considerations, 
that  '■  forty  years  "  may  be  a  mere  round  number,  stand- 
ing for  anything  above  thirty,'"  and  that  Omri's  reduc- 
tion of  Moab  may  have  fallen  as  early  as  B.C.  930." 
In  th.at  case  tliirty-f our  years  woidd  ha\e  elapsed  from 
the  subjugation  by  Omri  to  the  re-est.abUsluucnt  of 
Moabitic  freedom,  a  space  of  time  whicli  an  Oriental 
would,  not  improbably,  express  by  the  "forty  years"  of 


<>  See  Numb,  xxxii.  34—88 ;  Josh.  xiii.  16—19. 

"  2  Kings  xiii.  20;  xxiv.  2. 

8  Isa.  XV.  and  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.;  Ezek.  xxv.  8 — 11)  Amosii.  1— 3; 
Zeph.  ii.  8—11. 

''  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  the  most  important  advocate  of  this  view, 
(See  his  ^ss<Jif  on  t?tc  Moahilc  ,S(o<ic,  pp.  14,  15,  33,  &c.) 

"^  Note  that  the  five  numbers,  which  alone  occur  in  the  inscrip- 
tion (30,  40,  50,  200,  7,000)  have,  all  of  them,  the  character  of  rouiii 
numljers. 

11  Dr.  Ginsburg  himself  nilmits  that  the  conquest  of  Moab  by 
Omri  immediately  after  his  accession,  and  while  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in  tlxO  civil  war  with  Tibni,  is  '*uot  impossible  for  such  a 
powerful  general"  (p.  S3), 
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the  Moabitic  text.  Ou  the  whole,  we  iuclmo  to  this 
latter  \'icw,  aud  to  the  opiuion  of  M.  Schlottiaauu 
aud  the  Coimt  Meleliior  do  Vogue,  that  the  pilhu- 
was  set  up  in  the  second  year  of  the  Israelite  kiug, 
Ahaziah,  about  B.C.  896. 

VIII. 

An  inscriptiou  of  au  Assyrian  monarch,  knouni  as 
Shahuaueser  II.,  who  reigned  (like  Mesha,  kiug  of 
Moab)  in  tlio  ninth  century  B.C.,  throws  considerable 
light  ou  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  kiugdonis 
of  Judah,  Israel,  aud  Syria  during  the  period  treated 
of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  aud  the  opening  portiou 
of  the  second,  book  of  Kings.  We  find  iu  Kings  tlmt 
during  the  earlier  times  of  the  divided  in(niarchy  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  countries  with  wliieh  the  Jews 
and  Israelites  came  into  contact  was  Syria,  a  country 
which  had  for  its  capital  city  Damascus,  aud  was  ruled 
by  kings,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  Benhadad 
I.,  Benliadad  II.,  and  Hazael.  We  find  Syria  imder 
these  kings  sometimes  in  alliance,  but  generally  at  war 
with  Israel  or  Judah,  or  both ;  sometimes  suffering 
defeat;  but  for  the  most  part  aggressive,  manifestly 
stronger  than  either  of  the  two  Palestinian  kingdoms, 
aud  especially  successful  against  Israel,  with  wliom 
Syria  is  engaged  iu  a  contest  that  has  scarcely  any 
pause  or  break.  Benhadad  I.  makes  a  league  with  Asa, 
the  grandson  of  Rehoboam,  and  assists  him  against 
Baaslia  of  Israel,  whose  territoiy  ho  invades  on  the 
north,  taking  various  cities  and  ravaging  the  whole  land 
of  Naphtali  (1  Kings  xv.  18—20;  2  Chron.  xvi.  2— !•). 
Benhadad  II.  engages  in  war  vrith  Aliab  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  whicli  contingents  are  furuishod  by  thirty- 
two  kings  (1  Kings  xx.  1),  invades  his  country  with  a 
large  force  of  horse  .and  chariots,  aud  besieges  his 
capital,  but  i.s  beaten  off.  He  resumes  the  offensive, 
however,  with  a  similar  army,  the  next  year  (xx.  26), 
attacks  tlie  Trans- Jordanic  territory  with  above  127,000 
men,  but  is  again  beaten  off  and  suffers  great  losses, 
whereupon  ho  makes  an  ignominious  peace  (xx.  29 — 
3J-).  There  is  then  a  remarkable  interval,  which  is 
expressly  noticed,  of  "  three  years  without  war  between 
Syria  aud  Israel"  (1  Kings  xxii.  1).  This  pause  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-known  expedition  of  Ahab  and 
Johoshaphat  against  Ramoth-gilead,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  recoveriug  it,  which  fails  totally,  aud  in  which  Ahab 
falls  (1  Kings  xxii.  29 — 36).  War  continues  between 
Benhadad  and  Johoram,  the  sou  of  .Ahab  (2  Kings  v. 
2;  vi.  8 — 23),  and  at  last  Samaria  is  a  second  time  be- 
sieged by  the  great  Syiian  mon.arch,  and  only  delivered 
by  miracle  (2  Kings  vi.  24 — 33  ;  vii.  1 — 6).  After  this, 
Benhadad  II.  is  murdered  by  one  of  his  chief  officers, 
Hazael  (2  Kings  -viii.  1.5),  who  makes  himself  kiug  iu  his 
room,  aud  continues  the  war  with  Israel,  first  .against 
Jehoram  (2  Kings  viii.  29),  and  then  agaiust  Jehu  (2 
Kings  X.  32,  33),  whom  he  "  smites  in  all  his  coasts," 
ravaging,  if  uot  conquering  from  him,  the  entire  Trans- 
Jordanic  territory. 

i  Such  is  the  gener.al  condition  of  Lower  Syi-Ia  and 
Palestjae  in  the  ninth  century  b.c,  wliicli  tlie  fir.';t  aud 


second  books  of  Kiugs  disclose  to  us.  Now,  the  in- 
scription' placed  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  kiug  of  Assyria, 
ou  a  certain  black  obelisk  wliiclx  may  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum,  harmonises  very  strikingly  with  this 
wliole  account.  Shalmaneser  relates  that  he  warred  in 
Southeru  Syria  during  the  space  of  about  sixteen  years, 
or  from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign, 
aud  tells  us  that  his  adversary  was  at  first  a  certain 
"Bin-idri,  of  Damascus,"  whom  cuneiform  scholars 
generally  identify  with  Ben-hadad  II.,  =  aud  after- 
wards—from his  eigliteeuth  to  his  twenty-first  year — a 
"  Khaza-il,  king  of  Damascus,"  who  is  beyond  a  doubt 
the  Scriptural  "  Hazael."-''  He  represents  these  mon- 
arehs  as  his  chief  enemies  iu  these  parts,  estimates  the 
force  which  they  coidd  bring  into  the  field  at  above 
80,000  men,  notes  that  they  are  particularly  strong  in 
chariots,  and  tells  us  that  one  of  them,  Bin-idri,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  at  least  fifteen  kiugs 
(compare  the  '■  thirty-two  kiugs "  of  1  Kings  xx.  1). 
On  the  first  occasion  ou  which  lie  encounters  Bin-idri, 
there  was,  he  says,  among  the  allies  who  lent  that 
monarch  aid,  a  cliief  known  as  "  Aha))  of  Jezreel,"''  who 
brought  into  the  field  a  coutiugent  of  10,000  footmen 
and  2,000  chariots.  There  cannot  bo  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  chief  thus  designated  was  Ahab,  the 
son  of  Onu'i,  kiug  of  Israel,  who  had  built  huuself  a 
psilace,  where  he  commonly  held  his  court,  at  Jezreel.^ 
The  fact  that  Ahab,  though  both  previously  aud  subse- 
quently at  war  with  Benhadad,  on  this  occasion  sent  a 
contingent  to  help  hmi,  is  at  first  sight  strange  and 
startling.  But  if  the  attack  of  Shalmaneser  followed 
closely  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  did'')  upon  the 
peace  made  between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  (I  Kiugs 
XX.  34),  we  can  well  understaud  th.at  Ahab  may  liave 
been  willing  to  succom-  his  neighbour,  with  whom  lie 
was  certainly  ou  terms  of  amity  for  three  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  (1  Kiugs  xxii.  1).  The 
first  attack  of  Assp-ia  on  the  independence  of  Southern 
Sj'ria  would  natm-ally   be  felt   by  the   various  kings 


1  This  inBcriptioil  was  partially  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
in  the  early  days  of  Assyrian  deeiphermeut  (1849),  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  .-Ismlic  Society  for  1850  (Art.  x.,  pp.  431— 
448).  It  was  subsequently,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
aud  character  was  much  increased,  translated  iu  full  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  Hincks,  whose  version  will  be  found  iu  the  BiihUn  Jlnivcrsttij 
Magazine  for  October,  185.3. 

2  The  "Benhadad"  (nn-p)  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  rea.i\  by 
the  LXX  as  "  Beuhadai- "  (Tin-3),  with  which  "Bin-idri"  would 
correspond  closely.  Similarly,  iu  1  Chron.  xviii.,  we  find  "  Hadar. 
ezer"  for  "  Hadadezer." 

J  The  "Hazael"  of  2  Kiugs  is  in  the  original  bxin,  i.e., 
"  Khazael,"  the  first  letter  being  the  strong  guttural  hdh. 

•1  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  word  represents  the 
Hebrew  "Jezreel"  or  "Israel."  Those  wordj  are  very  nearly 
similar  (bw-nl)'  and  'jNnvl,  aud  the  Assyrian  litcration  matj  repre- 
sent either.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  thought  that  "  Jezreel," 
rather  thau  "  Israel,"  is  intended. 

»  See  1  Kiugs  xviii.  46  ;  xxi.  1. 

'•  The  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  records  a  tribute  taken  from 
Jehu,  which  cannot  well  belong  to  any  later  time  than  his  twenty-first 
year,  after  which  he  made  no  expedition  into  Syria.  The  mentiou 
of  Ahab  occurs  in  the  annals  of  his  sixth  year,  or  fifteen  years  previ- 
ously. But  Ahiib  died  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  tlie  accession 
of  Jehu,  whence  it  follows  that  the  facts  related  of  Ahab  must  belong 
to  the  close  of  his  reign,  or  the  time  immediately  preceding  his  lost 
Syrian  expedition. 
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of  those  parts  as  a  commou 
danger,  and  woidd  induce  them 
to  forget  their  private  quarrels 
and  nnito  iu  offering  resistance  to 
the  new  and  formidable  invader. 
The  resistance  oifered  was  practi- 
cally successfid ;  for  though  the 
Assyrian  mouareli  claims  to  havo 
gained  a  ^^ctory  over  the  confederate 
ni'my,  it  is  plain  from  his  ovni 
showing  that  he  made  no  conquest, 
but  retired  baffled  from  the  en- 
counter. It  seems  to  have  been 
under  these  circumstances  that 
Aliab,  hav-ing  now  a  double  claim 
vipon  the  Syrian  king — a  claim  of 
justice  (1  Kings  xx,  34:  "Tho 
cities  which  my  father  took  from  thy 
father,  I  will  restoi-o  "),  and  a  claim 
for  sendee  rendered — pressed  for 
the  restoration  of  an  important 
Israelite  city,  which  had  not  yet 
been  surrendered  to  liim  according 
to  the  treaty.  But  Benhadad, 
putfod  lip  by  liis  recent  success, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demand. 
He  refused  to  give  up  Ramoth- 
gUead ;  and  so  the  short  peace 
(noted  in  1  Kings  xxii.  1,  because  of 
its  being  so  exceptional)  came  to  an 
end,  and  tho  war  followed  iu  which 
Ahab  was  killed.  When,  a  few 
years  later,  Sliabnaneser  made  a 
second,  aud  afterwards  a  third, 
expedition  against  Benhadad,  aud 
that  prince  had  hard  work  to  make 
head  against  the  invader,  it  appears 
from  the  Black  Obelisk  inscription 
that  Israel  held  aloof  and  lent  liim 
no  further  assistance.  It  was  natural 
that  Jehoram,  who  must  have  then 
been  king,  should  resent  tho  treat- 
ment of  liis  father,  and  the  con- 
tinued retention  of  Ramoth-gilead, 
wliich  was  still  occupied  by  tho 
Syrians  (2  Kings  -vdii.  28).  Ho 
looked  probably  \vithout  much 
alarm  on  expeditions  which  had 
more  the  character  of  raids  than  of 
attempts  at  conquest,  aud  was  not 
altogether  displeased  to  see  his 
neighbour  aud  rival  weakened. 

Towards  tho  close  of  his 
reign,  we  find  from  2  Kings  that 
Jehoram  attacked  tho  Syrians,  who 
were  at  tho  time  imder  Hazael, 
the  murderer  and  successor  of 
Benhadad  (2  Kings  A-iii.  29).  Tho 
manesor  makes  it  probable  that  this 
with  an  Assyrian  invasion  of  Syiia, 


on  because  the  main  forces  of 
Hazael  were  engaged  in  repel- 
ling tho  Assyrian  invader.  Hazael 
had  to  meet  Shalmaneser  in  the 
twelfth  year  after  Ahab  had  lent 
aid  to  Benhadad ;  and  if  that  aid 
was  lent,  as  we  have  shown  to  bo 
probable,  in  the  last  year  but  one 
of  Ahab's  life,  it  would  bo  exactly 
twelve  years  later  that  Jehoram 
made  liis  expedition.  As  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  successful;  Bamoth- 
gilead  was  recovered  (2  Kings  ix. 
14),  and  remained  thenceforth  in 
the  hands  of  tho  Israehtes, 

Thus  far  the  inscription  of  Shal- 
maneser harmonises  with  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  aud  throws  light 
upon  it,  but  discloses  no  new  fact 
of  much  moment  beyond  the  cir- 
cumstauce  of  Ahab  having  on  one 
occasion  sent  troops  to  the  help 
of  Benhadad.  In  its  eoncludiug 
notice,  however,  of  Syrian  matters, 
the  inscription  makes  an  addition 
to  tlie  Biblical  record,  which  is  of 
fir.st-rate  interest  and  importance. 
An  epigraph  attached  to  one  of  tho 
groups  of  iigm'es,  which  accompany 
and  illustrate  the  inscription,  in- 
forms us  that  Jehu,  the  successor 
of  Jehoram  on  the  throno  of  Israel, 
made  his  submission  to  the  Assyrian 
monarch  (within,  as  it  would  seem, 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  Jehoram 's 
war  with  Hazael),  and  consented  to 
pay  him  a  tribute.  The  group  itself 
I'opresonts  the  ambassadors  of  tho 
Israelite  king,  six  in  number,  of 
whom  tho  first  prostrates  himself 
at  tho  feet  of  tho  great  king,  while 
tho  remainder  advance  towards  him 
in     procession,    bearing    in    their 


hands  or  upon  their  shoulders  tho 
various  articles  of  which  tho  tribute 
is  composed.  Two  Assyrian  officers 
introduce  the  envoys,  and  one  of 
these  officers  reads  their  names, 
aud  perhaps  a  list  of  tho  articles 
which  they  bring,  from  a  scroll, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand. 
We  havo  here  the  earliest  represen- 
tation that  has  come  down  to  us  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  chosen 
race ;  and  though  perhaps  the  artist 
did  not  aim  at  much  accuracy  of 
inscription  of  Shal-  costume  or  physiognomy,  yet  there  must  ever  attach  an 
attack  .synchronised  j  interest  to  his  delineation  of  the  contemporaries  of 
aud  was  adventured  I  Jehu  aud  Elisha.  — 
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THE  PENTATEUCH. 

LEVITICUS. 

BY   THE    VERY    REV.    E.    PAYNE    SMITH,    D.D.,    DEAN    OP    CANTEKBTJEY. 


[  EVITICUS,  the  name  of  the  thii-il  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  jiroperly  an  adjective, 
and  was  given  to  it  because  this  section 
of  the  Law  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
the  rules  aud  regulations  which  the  Levites  were  to 
obsorve  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  But  similar 
matter  is  found  both  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  three  books  were  originally 
divided  from  ono  another.  Certainly  the  Hebrew  name, 
"And  he  called,"  taken  as  usual  from  the  opening 
■words,  properly  belongs  only  to  the  twenty-fourth  section 
of  the  fifty-four  into  which  the  Jews  di\-ide  tho  whole 
Pentateuch,  and  which  consists  of  Lev.  i. — vi.  7. 

As  usual  tho  book  is  extremely  desultory  in  its 
arrangement ;  in  some  instances  laws  are  repeated  ;  in 
.others  those  upon  the  same  subject  are  separated  by 
extraneous  matter.  We  seem,  in  short,  to  have  them  as 
Moses  from  time  to  time  enacted  and  published  them  in 
the  wilderness.  But  while  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
sacrificial  and  ritual  observances  of  tho  Jews  were  the 
especial  work  of  tliis  great  lawgiver,  yet  it  would  bo  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  were  entirely  new.  Tho 
Jews  had  received  a  sacrificial  system  from  tho  patri- 
archs, and  in  Goshen  had  some  sort  of  constitution  both 
la  ci\-il  and  religious  matters.  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  thus  not  a 
recent  institution,  but  an  old  observance  of  tho  people. 
But  Moses  remodelled  everything,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  new  state  of  things  which  was  to  be  established  in 
Palestine,  and  also  under  the  spirit  of  prophecy  made 
the  ritual  of  the  tabernacle  rich  in  types  of  the  sacrifice 
t)f  our  Lord. 

From  the  time  of  Abraham  tho  Israelites  had  been  a 
people  in  covenant  with  God ;  and  circumcision  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  covenant,  answering  to 
baptism  with  us.  This  rite  apparently  had  been  strictly 
observed  in  Egypt  (Josh.  v.  5),  but  most  strangely  Moses 
in  Midian  had  neglected  to  circumcise  his  own  sons 
(Exod.  iv.  24 — 26),  nor  was  circumcision  practised  in 
the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  2 — 5).  Yet  upon  it  all  tho  rest 
depended ;  for  the  sacrificial  system  supposed  the  wor- 
shipper to  bo  already  in  covenant  with  God,  and  was 
Lis  appointed  means  of  approach  to  him. 

The  first  great  division  of  sacrifices  is  into  (1)  those 
of  animals,  and  (2)  those  of  meat  and  drink  for  the 
altar  in  the  court,  and  of  meat  and  incense  for  the  holy 
placo  within  the  tabernacle.  The  latter  is  the  minchah, 
or  "  unbloody  offering,"  referred  to  so  strikingly  in 
Mai.  i.  11,  as  that  which  under  the  Gospel  is  to  become 
universal  in  tho  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  animal 
sacrifices.  Of  these,  besides  special  offerings,  such  as 
the  paschal  lamb,  the  red  heifer,  and  the  scape-goat. 


there  are  three  chief  classes — namely,  those  in  which  tho 
bodies  were  entii-ely  burnt ;  sin-off'erings,  which  wero 
only  partly  burnt,  while  the  rest  was  given  to  tho 
priests;  aud  peace-offerings,  in  which  the  flesh  of  tho 
victim  was  divided  between  the  altar,  the  priest,  and 
tho  sacrificer.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  in  its  main  aspect 
a  feast. 

The  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  wore  strictly  confined 
to  those  five  kinds  which  Abraham  had  offered  (Gen. 
XV.  9).  Probably  they  were  the  only  animals  which,  in 
those  days,  were  both  regarded  as  clean  and  were 
domesticated.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  man's 
earUest  friends,  and  of  birds  tho  domestic  fowl,  origin- 
ally a  native  of  Imlia,  was  probably  unknown  in  Pales- 
tine until  the  time  of  Solomon,  whUo  tho  dove  and 
pigeon  wero  reared  in  cotes  in  very  early  days.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  tho  animals,  which 
were  to  be  entirely  free  from  blemish,  and,  with  one 
special  exception— tho  bullock  of  seven  years  old  offered 
by  Gideon — wero  not  to  exceed  the  age  of  three  years, 
the  limit  also  of  Abraliam's  sacrifice.  When  brought 
to  the  altar  the  victim  was  carefully  examined  by  the 
priest,  and  if  pronounced  perfect  was  boimd  to  the 
north  side,  and  the  person  who  offered  it  having  first 
pressed  his  hands  upon  its  head,  liimself  then  slew  it, 
though  apparently  he  miglit  appoint  a  priest  as  his 
deputy.  Tlio  priest  then  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled 
it  round  about  the  altar,  or  rather  poured  it  out  of  tho 
bowl  into  a  channel  formed  round  the  rim  of  tho  altar, 
wliile  the  sacrificer  was  engaged  in  flaying  tho  carcase 
and  cutting  it  into  pieces. 

Thus  far  the  rites  wore  the  same  in  all  cases  ;  but  iu 
the  sin-offerings  tho  priest  had  to  take  some  of  the 
blood  with  liis  finger,  and  touch  with  it  the  horns  of  tho 
altar,  while  the  rest  was  poured  out  at  its  base.  If  tho 
sin-offering  was  for  the  whole  congregation,  or  for  the 
high  priest,  somo  of  the  blood  was  also  brought  within 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  priest  sin-iukled  it  with  his  finger 
seven  times  Ix'fore  the  vail,  aud  put  somo  of  it  upon  the 
horns  of  tlio  altar  of  incense.  No  doubt  tliere  was  some 
means  contrived  to  permit  the  blood  to  drain  away  from 
the  altar  ;  not  perhaps  iu  the  wilderness,  where  sacrifices 
wore  very  rare  (,Amos  v.  25),  but  aftcnvards  in  Pales- 
tine. In  Jerusalem  we  ai-c  told  that  a  drain  conveyed 
the  blood  from  tho  altar  to  the  brook  Cedron. 

Burning  a  whole  victim  must  have  been  a  difficidt 
process,  but  ajipaiontly  it  was  resorted  to  only  in  tho 
more  solemn  sacrifices.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  called 
'olah,  "an  ascending,"  because  tho  odour  of  the  victim 
went  up  with  the  smoke ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is 
called  halil,  "  whole,  complete,"  and  wo  are  then  pro- 
bably to  understand  that  ih'i  burning  was  continued 
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till  the  whole  was  actually  consumed.  In  all  cases  the 
victim  was  cut  in  pieces,  which  were  first  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  then  arranged  upon  the  pUe  of  wood  ■*  iii 
order,"  i.e.,  the  hind-quarters  were  placed  lowermost ; 
then  the  entrails  and  viscera,  carefully  washed,  and  the 
fat ;  next  the  fore-quarters,  and  finally  the  head  at 
the  top. 

In  the  case  of  sin  and  peace  offerings  the  only  parts 
burnt  were  the  kidneys  with  the  fat  round  them,[and 
the  fat  covering  or  contained  in  the  intestines.  The 
Jews  cai'cfully  distinguished  this  internal  fat,  called 
chelev,  from  the  fat  upon  the  carcase  itself.  The  latter 
was  to  ho  eaten,  but  in  no  case  whatsoever  might  the 
chelev  be  eaten.  It  is  the  part  which  with  us  goes  to 
the  tallow-chandler,  though  we  eat  the  kidneys  and  the 
suet  round  them.  In  the  case  of  .sheep  the  fat  tail 
was  also  to  be  biu-nt  (Lev.  iii.  9). 

In  most  sacrifices  a  very  considerable  portion  of  tho 
victim  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests.  Of  the  biu-nt- 
offerings,  tho  flesh  being  entirely  consumed  upon  tho 
altar,  tho  hides  alone  remained  their  property.  Of  tho 
sin  and  trespass  offerings  the  whole  of  the  carcase  seems 
to  have  been  given  them,  but  as  tho  flesh  was  considered 
"most  holy,"  it  was  to  be  reverently  eaten  within  tho 
precincts  of  tho  tabernacle  (Lev.  vi.  2.5,  261.  Of  the 
peace-offerings,  the  brisket  and  right  shoulder  were  the 
priests'  share,  and  might  be  taken  home  for  the  use  of 
their  families.  The  rest  belonged  to  tho  sacrificer,  who 
with  it  feasted  his  family  and  friends.  Two  curious  rites 
were  observed  in  dedicating  those  portions  of  tho  victim 
reserved  for  pious  uses.  The  shoidder,  which  belonged  to 
tho  priest  who  had  performed  tho  sacrifice,  was  heaved, 
i.e.,  was  lifted  up,  apparently  once  only,  before  tho 
Lord ;  while  the  breast,  which  was  for  the  common  use 
of  all  the  priests,  was  waved,  i.e.,  was  moved  to  and  fro, 
several  tunes.  Both  these  symbolical  actions  repre- 
sented the  setting  of  anything  apart  for  tho  seiwice  of 
Jehovah.  Thus  the  offerings  for  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  gold,  silver,  fine  linen,  jewels,  &.C.,  were 
heaved  (Exod.  xxv.  2,  marg.) ;  whUo  the  silver  and 
bronze  were  waved  (sxxv.  22).  A  meat  and  drink 
offering,  consisting  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  accompanied 
every  Irarnt-offei-ing  and  peace-offering,  but  not  the 
sin-offerings.  A  small  poi'tion  of  each  was  consumed 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest. 

Most  of  the  sacrifices  were  voluntary  and  occasional 
offerings,  but  some  were  of  a  national  character.  Thus 
every  morning  and  evening  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  i.e.,  a 
fidl-growu  sheep,  was  liurnt  upon  tho  altar  with  its  ap- 
propriate meat-offerings.  By  this  burnt-offering  was 
eymbolised  tho  daily  consecration  of  the  nation  to 
Jehovah ;  while  the  mincliahs,  or  meat-offerings,  were 
partly  oucharistic,  being  the  sanctification  of  man's  food 
to  his  use  by  the  offering  of  a  portion  of  it  to  God  ; 
and  further,  as  the  offerings  were  not  of  food  in  its 
natural  state,  Init  prepared  by  human  labour,  they  also 
signified  that  all  our  works  aro  due  to  God,  and  should 
be  consecrated  to  his  service. 

Though  both  tho  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices  were 
known  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4),  yet  it  was 


Moses  who  first  arranged  them  .systematically.  He  too 
brought  out  the  mystical  significance  of  tho  blood.  In 
Abel's  sacrifice  it  is  tho  fat  which  is  especially  men- 
tioned ;  and  burnt-offerings,  consisting  probably  in  tho 
main  in  burning  tho  fat  of  tho  victim,  were  tho  usual 
mode  of  worship  with  the  patriarchs.  Sin-offerings 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  till  the  Law,  but 
wo  have  an  iustauce  of  peace-offerings  in  the  sacrifices 
slain  by  Jacob,  which  were  followed  by  a  feast,  at  which 
the  flesh  of  the  victims  foi-med  the  choicest  portion  of 
the  repast  (Gen.  xxxi.  54). 

Tho  idea  of  tho  peace-offering  is  plainly  that  of  a 
reconciliation.  Just  as  Jacob's  sacrifices  consumed  in 
friendly  union  showed  that  he  and  Laban  were  friends, 
so  tho  sacrifice  partly  burnt  ujjon  the  altar,  partly 
eaten  by  tho  priests,  but  chiefly  consumed  at  a  feast  by 
tho  sacrificer  and  his  friends,  signified  that  he  was.  in 
covenant  and  amity  with  God.  But  such  a  sacrifice  in 
its  full  signification  could  be  offered  only  by  one  whoso 
conscience  was  at  peace.  Like  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
us,  it  was  the  token  of  acceptance.  The  worshipper  can 
sit  at  tho  table  of  the  King  only  when  ho  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  true  and  leal  follower. 

Very  different  was  the  idea  of  tho  sin-offering.  It 
spoko  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  and  brootling  over  the 
breach  between  itself  and  God.  Naturally,  therefore, 
it  was  the  creation  of  tho  law  ;  for  "  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  iii.  20).  And  apparently  it 
was  only  to  be  offered  by  a  penitent.  A  sinner  who 
persisted  in  his  sin  was  "  cut  off  from  among  the 
people  "  (Numb.  xv.  30) ;  there  was  no  way  of  access  to 
God  provided  for  him.  But  sin-offerings  were  for  those 
who  were  in  communion  with  God,  but  were  temporarily 
under  his  displeasure.  They  were  to  be  offered,  there- 
fore, either  for  offences  committed  through  ignorance  or 
inadvertence,  or  for  offences  followed  by  repentance. 

But  the  burnt-offering  was  the  one  ancient  form  of 
sacrifice,  of  which  tho  rest  were  but  modifications.  In 
them,  too,  a  part  was  reverently  consumed  by  fire  upon 
the  altar,  but  in  it  the  whole  victim  was  offered  to  God. 
Its  name,  however,  'olah,  "  an  ascending,"  shows  that  its 
main  idea  was  not  so  much  that  of  the  destruction  of 
tho  ^^ctim,  on  tho  head  of  which  tho  offerer  had  pressed 
his  hands,  as  tho  entire  dedication  of  tho  believer — body, 
soul,  and  spirit — to  Gcd.  He  was  to  mount  upwards 
to  God,  to  surrender  himself  to  him,  and  endeavour  to 
do  his  will.  And  it  was  this  devotion  of  tho  soul  to 
God,  of  the  creature  to  tho  Creator,  which  made  tho 
burnt-offering  a  "  sweet  savour  "  to  Him.  Man  rising 
above  tho  earth  and  mounting  heavenwards  is,  in  all 
ages,  the  fulfilling  of  our  heavenly  Father's  will,  and 
was  the  lesson  of  this  the  earliest  form  of  sacrifice. 

And  this  form  of  sacrifice  seems  to  havo  been 
common  to  all  branches  of  tho  Semitic  race.  When 
Jethro  ^'isited  liis  son-in-law,  he  offered  burnt-offerings 
and  also  peace-offerings ;  for  these  latter  must  have 
been  the  sacrifice  at  which  Jethro  feasted  Aaron  and 
aU  the  elders  of  Israel  (Exod.  xviii.  12).  In  retaining 
these  Moses  was  working  upon  the  old  lines ;  but  it  was 
left  to  bim  to  reveal  tho  significance  of  tho  blood.     Till 
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his  time  no  speciSil  importance  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  it.  It  is  in  the  Lcvitical  ]aw  that  its  spirituiil 
meaning  is  fully  dovelopeil.  Its  mystical  meaning  hatl 
been  pointed  out  long  before  when  Noah  was  forbidden 
to  eat  it,  as  being  the  hfe,  that  is,  the  physical  means 
by  which  animal  life  is  supported.  As  such  it  repre- 
sented the  higher  element  in  man.  On  the  one  side 
was  his  flesh  and  bones,  the  material  and  eai'thly  com- 
ponents of  his  being;  on  the  other  was  the  blood,  which 
animated  them  and  carried  to  them  ihat  whereby  they 
wore  maintained  in  existence.  Withdraw  the  blood, 
and  they  fell  back  by  an  inevitable  decay  to  that  dust 
out  of  which  they  had  been  taken.  The  blood,  then, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  immaterial,  of  that  which  lives 
by  itself,  and  is  indestructible  and  immortal.  In  short, 
it  was  the  soul,  and  in  the  Hebrew  the  word  used  to 
Noah  literally  signifies  the  soul.  "  Flesh  with  the  soul 
thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  ye  shall  not  eat" 
(Gen.  ix.  4).  And  so  again,  "  For  as  to  the  soul  of 
all  flesh,  its  blood  is  for  its  soul "  (Lev.  xvii.  1-1).  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  it  was  holy,  and  might  never  be 
eaten,  for  it  was  God's.  As  the  symbol  of  the  im- 
material and  immortal,  it  was  sacred  to  Him  who  is 
immaterial  and  immortal. 

It  was  in  the  passover  that  Moses  first  brought  cut 
its  typical  meaning.  In  many  ways  this  sacrifice  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  institutions;  for 
each  head  of  a  family  was  himself  the  priest,  who  not 
only  was  to  sliiy  the  \actim,  but  even  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  upon  the  lintels  (Exod.  sii.  7).  No  part,  too,  of 
this  sacrifice  was  burnt,  but  the  whole  was  eaten  by  the 
people.  The  blood  alone  was  God's  part,  and  was  offered 
to  him  as  a  propitiation  lor  the  first-bom.  Sprinkled 
with  it,  the  house  was  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
tho  destrojong  angel.  And  so  the  blood  of  our  Lord 
is  the  propitiation  for  the  souls  of  men.  By  death 
ho  offered  his  soul  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  so  made 
atonement  for  our  sins.  And  the  lamb  was  not  to  be 
burnt,  but  eaten ;  it  was  not  to  be  consumed  by  fire, 
but  to  bo  the  food  and  nourishment  of  the  saerificer ; 
and  thus  it  symbolised  the  Christian's  duty  of  feeding 
spiritually  upon  Christ ;  and  tho  Passover  became  the 
tyiie  first  of  Christ's  death,  and  then  of  the  rite  whereby 
that  death  is  showed  forth — the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  sin-offerings  the  person  of  the  saerificer  was 
touched  with  the  blood,  while  some  of  it  was  put  upon 
the  horns  of  tlie  altar,  or  sprinkled  before  the  vaU,  and 
tho  rest  poured  out  at  tho  base  of  the  altar.  All  these 
ceremonies  were  now,  and  symbolised  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  offerer.  God  had  accepted  tho  blood  of 
the  victim,  and  the  person  of  tiio  ofi'erer,  touched  by 
God's  own  portion,  was  now  God's,  dedicated  to  him 
and  sanctified  to  his  service.  A  real  union  between 
God  and  man  was  clearly  signified  in  the  altar  and  vail 
being  dyed  by  the  same  blood  by  which  tho  man  also 
was  dyed.  The  blood  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the 
altar  was  merely  the  overplus,  and  probably  had  no 
mystical  signification. 

In  all  other  sacrifices — burnt- offerings,  peace-offer- 
ings, trespass-offerings — the  blood  was  not  sprinkled, 


as  rendered  in  our  version  (e.ij.  Lev.  xvii.  6),  but 
was  dashed  upon  the  altar.  Si>riukliug  was  all  but 
entirely  confined  to  the  sin-off'erings,  and  was  done 
either  with  tho  finger  or  with  a  bimch  of  hyssop;  but 
the  verb  is  quite  difl'erent  from  that  used  with  respect 
to  all  other  offerings.  In  them  the  blood  was  caught 
in  a  lai-ge  basin  or  bowl,  called  mizralc,  "the  pourer,'' 
out  of  which  it  was  east  upon  the  altar.  Its  spiritual 
significauco  plainly  was  that  the  real  inward  life  or 
soul  of  the  offoruig  was  due  to  God,  and  must  bo 
devoted  entirely  to  him.  It  was  no  partial  offering, 
but  the  entire  consecration  of  all  that  was  best  in  man 
to  his  Creator. 

It  remauis  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  scape-goat 
and  tho  red  heifer.  The  former  was  one  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  Clad  then 
in  garments  of  spotless  white,  the  high  priest  thrice 
entered  within  the  vail,  being  permitted  to  do  so  only 
on  that  one  day  of  the  year.  The  first  time  he  carried 
incense ;  the  second,  the  blood  of  the  priest's  sin-offer- 
ing ;  the  third,  the  blood  of  one  of  two  goats,  which 
together  formed  a  sin-offering  for  tho  nation.  For  in 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  birds  oft'ered  upon  tho 
heahng  of  a  leper,  the  S3'mbolism  was  not  completed  by 
the  death  of  the  victim,  and  thus  two  animals  wore 
selected  similar  in  size  and  colom-,  one  of  wliich,  chosen 
by  lot  to  live,  took  up  the  meaning  upon  the  death  of 
the  other,  and  carried  it  forward  to  the  end.  In  the 
Hebrew  this  goat,  rendered  in  our  version  "  the  scape- 
goat," literally  is  "the  goat  for  Azazel."  In  the  revised 
version  the  words  are  rendered  thus  :  "  Aaron  shall 
cast  lots  upon  tho  two  goats  :  ono  for  the  Loed  (i.e.. 
Jehov.ah),  the  other  lot  for  Azazel.  .  .  Tho  goat  on 
which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel.  shall  be  set  alive  before 
the  Lord  io  make  atonement  for  him,  to  send  him 
away  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness"  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  lOj. 
What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  Azazel,  a  word  which 
occurs  only  here,  is  most  uncertain.  Some  think  it 
means  "  the  goat  dismissed,"  others  that  it  is  a  name  for 
the  wilderness,  and  others  that  of  an  e\'il  demon.  This 
probalily  is  the  right  notion,  as  it  was  an  ordinary 
opinion  of  the  Jews  that  tho  wilderness  was  the  abode 
of  evil  spirits  (Isa.  xiii.  21).  Of  the  meaning  of  tho 
sacrifice  there  is  no  doubt.  One  goat,  chosen  by  lot, 
was  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  u.ation,  whoso 
sins  were  then  carried  far  away  into  the  desolate  wilder- 
ness, back  to  him  who  is  the  author  of  sin.  In  no 
more  complete  manner  coiUd  the  absolute  removal  of 
sin  be  typified.  The  victim,  restored  as  it  were  to  life 
by  the  substitution  of  another  in  its  place,  carries 
away  all  tho  guilt  of  the  people  into  regions  remote 
from  all  human  ken. 

Remembering  that  the  two  goats  were  but  one  sacri- 
fice, the  typical  representation  of  om'  Sa\nour's  death  is 
most  clear.  He  needed  indeed  no  sin-offering  first,  as 
Aaron  (Lev.  xvi.  C ;  Heb.  vii.  27),  but  was  himself  the 
nation's  one  perfect  offering  for  sui,  carried  by  himself  as 
the  true  High  Priest  within  the  vail,  and  there  presented 
before  God.  And  no  sooner  has  he  entered  than  the  vail 
is  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  to  show  that  access  to 
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the  Deity  is  now  open  to  every  believer,  without  any 
further  priest  or  saorifico.  Fiuatly  haWug  made  the  ouo 
perfect  atonement,  and  reconciled  God  and  man,  he 
entirely  removes  man's  guilt,  and  throws  it  back  upon 
liim  who  fii-st  tempted  man  to  sin.  As  a  symbol  of 
man's  joy  at  deUverance,  and  also  of  the  glorification 
of  Christ's  human  nature  which  followed  ujjon  his 
humiliation  (Phil.  ii.  9),  the  high  priest  now  laid  aside 
his  garments  of  white,  and  put  on  the  golden  garments 
that  were  for  "  glory  and  beauty." 

Lastly,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  the  purify- 
ing effects  of  Ihe  atonement  were  set  forth.  It  was 
instituted  after  the  plague  which  smote  the  multitude  for 
their  share  in  the  sin  of  Korah,  and  probably  was  con- 
nected with  lustrations  for  the  cleansing  of  the  camp 
and  people,  not  merely  from  ceremonial  detilements, 
but  for  sanitary  purjjoses.  Tho  impression  it  made 
upon  men's  minds  is  shown  by  its  forming  the  subject  of 
the  second  Sura  of  tho  Koran,  where  it  occupies  many 
pages.  A  red  heifer,  perhaps  because  man,  Adam,  was 
formed  from  the  adamah,  or  red  ground,  was  taken 
outside  tho  camp,  and  there  entirely  burnt.  Its  ashes 
were  then  carefully  gathered,  and  laid  up,  to  be  used 
afterwards  in  all  rites  for  purification  from  ceremonial 
defilement.      So  we  read  in  Hebrews  (xiii.  11,  12)  our 


Lord  suffered  without  the  gate,  on  the  outside  of  Jeru- 
salem— suif ored,  that  is.  separately  from  his  people,  that 
they  might  bo  sanctified  from  the  guilt  of  siu  by  his 
blood. 

Tho  prophetic  teaching  of  these  sacrifices  was  often, 
no  doubt,  veiled  from  the  worshippers ;  but  they  showed 
them  at  all  events  their  need  of  one  to  come  between 
them  and  God,  of  one  who,  as  both  priest  and  rictim, 
could  enter  into  the  holy  place,  and  intercede  for  them 
with  God.  And  besides  there  was  their  plaiu  teaching. 
Tho  oiferer,  himself  stained  l)y  sm,  was  to  sacrifice  to  God 
an  innocent  and  unblemished  victim,  and  by  the  contrast 
was  humbled  for  sin,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  guUt  was 
brought  home  to  him,  seeiug  that  for  his  fault  the  inno- 
cent must  die.  Next  there  was  the  mounting  upwards 
of  the  victim  to  God,  leaving  this  vain  world  behind, 
and  so  shelving  what  is  man's  real  duty,  and  his  best 
hope.  Finally  there  was  the  teachiug  that  the  soul  is 
God's.  Tliat  which  is  man's  true  and  better  life,  tho 
immaterial  as  opposed  to  his  material  part,  is  consecrated 
to  Him  who  is  the  true  author  of  mau's  life;  and  thus 
man  was  taught,  even  if  it  were  but  dimly,  that  he  has  iu 
him  something  godhke  and  divine,  and  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  created  merely  for  a  temporary  and 
earthbound  existence. 
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I. — COTEMPORAEY   EGYPTIAN   HISTORY   (continued^. 
JOLT  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  favours 

tho   shorter   chronology.      The   Egyptian 

^    monuments  favour  it  also,  for  in  the  ruins 

^  of  the  great  temple  at  Tanis  (Zoau)  a  tablet 

was  found  eight  years  ago,  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Rameses  II.,  and  400  years  from  the  era  of  "  Set 
the  Golden,"  the  Baal  or  sun-god  of  the  Phceuician 
branch  of  tho  shepherd  kings.  Now  the  first  of  tho 
shepherd  kings  is  styled  "The  beloved  of  Set."  Count- 
ing backwards  400  years  from  Rameses  II.,  whose  date 
is  the  middle  of  tho  fourteenth  contnry  B.C.,  wo  obtain 
1750  B.C.  as  the  date  of  tho  first  shepherd  king — 260 
years  before  the  Exodus.  If,  then,  we  have  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a  shepherd  king 
who  received  and  befriended  Joseph,  wo  must  adopt 
tho  shorter  (215),  not  the  longer  (430)  period  for  the 
Egyptian  sojourn.  This  shorter  term,  taUjnng  as  it 
does  with  tho  genealogies,  and  with  the  passage  in  Gal. 
iii.,  and  roconcileable  (as  wo  have  seen)  with  Gen.  xii.  13 
and  Exod.  xii.  40,  and  confirmed  by  tho  Egyiitian 
monuments,  would  doubtless  have  been  accepted  by  all, 
but  for  the  sujiposcd  difficulty  of  accounting  in  tliis 
brief  period  of  215  years  for  the  enormous  multiplica- 
tion  of  the   Israelites.     But  this   difficulty  has  been 


gratuitously  exaggerated  by  nearly  all  who  have  dis- 
cussed it. 

It  is  true  wo  read  that  "  all  the  souls  that  came  of 
the  loins  of  Jacob,"  and  migrated  into  Egypt,  "  wero 
seventy  souls."  And  it  is  true  that  tho  number  that 
marched  out  of  Eg3'pt  was  600,000  males,  besides 
women  and  young  children — implying  a  population  of 
2,000,000  perhaps.  But  wo  need  not  suppose  that 
seventy  multiplied  into  2.000,000.  Tho  seventy  aro 
exclusively  the  male  members  of  tho  patriarchal  family, 
"  of  the  loins  of  Jacob."  Each  adult  would  have  his 
wives,  and  each  of  the  twelve  jiatriarchs  would  have 
hundreds  of  herdsmen  and  retainers.  The  immenso 
size  of  these  patriarchal  households  wo  know :  when 
Abraham  rescued  Lot,  ho  took  with  him  318  trained 
servants  "  born  in  his  own  house."  Isaac's  household 
was  mightier  than  tho  Philistines  could  support.  When 
Jacob  met  Esau,  he  formed  his  herdsmen  and  retaiuers 
into  two  bands. 

Each  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  when  they  went  down 
into  EgA'pt,  would  probably  carry  with  him  a  household 
of  this  size  ;  and  all  thcj.  males  born  in  the  house  being 
circumcised,  tlieir  descendants  would  bo  reckoned  as 
"children  of  Israel."  Thus  the  original  number  that 
multiplied  into  2,000,000  was  not  seventy,  but  m'oro 
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probably  some  2,000  or  3,000.  And  with  this  apfrocs 
tho  narrative,  which  tells  us  how  they  brought  aU  their 
flocks  aud  their  herds  with  them,  implying  a  very  largo 
number  of  servants  and  herdsmen,  and  how  a  largo 
tract  of  country  was  at  once  assigned  tlicm. 

Now  remembering  how  emphatically  tho  writer 
mentions  the  prolific  increaso  of  tho  people  ("  they 
were  fruitfid  and  increased  abundantly,  aud  multiplied 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty,  and  tho  land  was  tilled 
witli  thorn  "),  we  may  well  conceive  them  doubling  their 
pojjulatiou  in  every  twenty  years ;  and  this  would 
sufSco  to  midtiply  2,000  into  2,000,000  in  215  years. 
Thus  the  commonly  received  chrouology  of  tho  Mosaic 
record  may  be  cleared  from  difBcidty  aud  brought  into 
veiy  satisfactory  harmony  with  the  monmueutal  history 
of  Egypt,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  deciphered. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  net  results  of  these 
investigations  : — 

B.C. 

1921  The  call  ot  Abraham. 

1750  The  nse  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt. 

irOG  Jacob's  migratiou  iuto  Egypt. 

1572  Ee-establishment   of   tho  Dative    dynasty    (the   IStli)   under 

Aahmes,  the  "  new  king  that  know  not  Joseph," 
The  order  for  tho  destruction   of   the    infants,  apparently 

in  the  three  years  that  intervened  between  the  birth  of 

Aaron  and  of  Moses. 
1491  The  Kxodus. 
1340  Death  of  Kameses  II.,  supposed  to  be  tho  Sesostria  of  tho 

Greeks. 
1012  Tho  building  of  the  Temple  in  the  430th  year  after  tho  Exodus 

(I  Kings  vi.  1). 
090 — 970  Sheshouk  I.  of  the  22nd  Dynasty,   who  may  be  clearly 

ideutiQed  with  tho  Shishak  of  Rehoboam's  reign. 

II. FROM    THE     BIRTH     OP     MOSES    TO     THE     NIGHT 

OP   THE    PASSOVER. 

Enough  has  now  been  given  of  the  cotemporary 
Egyptian  history  to  explain  how  critical  was  the  epoch 
at  which  Moses  was  bom.  One  hundred  years  of  royal 
favour  had  made  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  a  most  pros- 
perous nation.  "  Great,  mighty,  aud  populous  "  (Dout. 
xxvi.  5);  skUfid  artificers  and  weavers  (Exnd.  xxxv. 
— xxxix.),  with  a  military  as  well  as  civil  organisation 
apparently  (Exod.  v.  19;  \i.  26);  "mightier  than  their 
cuomies  "  (Ps.  cv.  24) ; — such  were  they,  when  a  change 
of  dynasty  brought  a  sudden  reverse,  and  tho  new 
Pharaoh  resolved  to  crush  them.  Bondage  with  hard 
labour  being  insufficient,  the  horrible  decree  of  infanti- 
cido  went  forth  :  "  Every  son  that  is  born  ye  shall  cast 
into  tho  river." 

There  was  a  man  of  tho  priestly  tribe  of  Levi, 
Amrani  by  name,  whoso  wife,  Jochebed,  a  Levite  also, 
Lad  borne  him  two  chddi-en  akeady  before  tho  fatal 
decree ;  their  third  child  was  so  fair  she  could  not 
endure  to  lose  him.  "When  she  coidd  conceal  him  no 
longer,  she  placed  him  in  a  covered  basket,  made  water- 
fight  with  pitch,  among  the  papji'us  rushes  of  the 
river's  brink,  the  elder,  Miriam  or  Mar)-,  lingering  near 
the  spot  to  watch. 

Phai-aoh's  daughter  coming  to  bathe,  and  walking 
along  by  tho  water-side,  saw  the  basket,  and  bade  one  of 
her  maidens  draw  it  to  land.  "  And  when  'lio  had 
opened  it,   she  saw  tho  child:    and,  behold,  tli'.,  oabo 


wept.  And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and  said,  This 
is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children."  Miriam  seeing  all, 
took  coui-age  to  come  forward,  aud  offered  to  call  a 
Hebrew  woman  who  should  nurse  tho  child  for  tho 
princess,  and  ran  aud  fetched  her  mother.  "And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her,  Take  this  child 
away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  .will  give  thee  thy 
wages.  And  the  woman  took  tho  child,  and  nursed 
it.  And  the  child  grew,  and  sho  brought  him  unto 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  ho  beearao  her  son." 

That  the  child  was  altogether  adopted  by  the  princess 
aud  educated  as  an  Egj'ptian,  appears  clearly  from  the 
Egyjitian  name'  given  to  him,  and  from  the  tradition 
preserved  from  Stephen's  words  that  he  was  "  educated 
in  all  tho  wisdom  of  the  Egyi^fians."  Whether  he 
spent  his  early  life  at  Avaris  (Zoanl,  comparatively  near 
to  Goshen,  or,  according  to  Josephus,  at  Heliopolis, 
nearer  to  Memphis,  we  cannot  now  say.  Wherever 
it  was,  it  may  safely  bo  iufeiTod  from  Exodus  (ii.  11), 
and  from  Stephen's  words  (Acts  vii.  23),  that  untQ 
ho  was  forty  years  of  ago  he  had  no  Intercourse  with 
his  countrymen. 

Then  camo  tho  decisive  choice  of  his  life  on  which 
the  wi-itcr  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Lays  so  much 
stress.  Should  ho  choose  the  Egyijfian  career  which 
God's  providence  (might  he  not  so  have  argued?) 
seemed  to  open  before  him,  a  career  of  high  rank  aud 
wealth,  aud  abundant  op])ort  unities  as  an  Egyjjtian 
statesman  of  befriending  his  own  nation  as  Josejih  had 
done  ?  Or  should  he  renounce  all  this,  aud  cast  iu  hia 
lot  at  once,  for  better  or  for  worse,  with  his  oppressed 
people?  He  wavered  not;  this  was  not  the  laud  wliich 
God  sware  unto  his  fathers  to  give  them.^  Ho  remem- 
bered tho  promise  made  Abraham,  that  "  aftar  four- 
hundred  years  the  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  wUl 
I  ju,dge,"  said  God.  Tho  time  was  come.  Therefore,.. 
"  by  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused 
to  be  called  tho  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;  cstecming- 
the  rsproach  of  Christ"  (for  the  Anointed  One  and  tho 
anointed  people  were  iny.stically  identified,^  aud  the 
invisible  Christ  was  -vvith  his  "  church "  iu  Bgypt,  as 
later  "  in  the  wilderness''  ") — "esteeming  tho  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  tho  treasures  in  Egyjit ;  for 
he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward."^ 
Was  Moses  conscious  of  aU  this  when  ho  formed  his 
great  resolve  ?  More  so,  perhaps,  than  hasty  readers 
thmk.  At  any  rate,  he  saw  consciously  that  the  cause 
of  God  required  it  of  him;  and  to  an  Israelite  "the 


1  The  Coptic  form  of  tho  namo  is  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Ma>i;<T^c  (mo,  "water;  "  ushc,  "  saved  "),  or  according  to  the  Si'cahcr's 
C'ciiiimi-ii(ar;/,  mcsii,  "  brought  forth."  The  Hebrews  gave  him  a 
name  as  near  to  this  as  they  could,  Moslteh,  from  tho  Hebrew  TTTO 
viashah,  to  "  draw  forth."  The  Coptic  name  is  not  an  unusual  one 
in  the  inscriptions. 

-  Dent.  vi.  23. 

3  So  Ps.  cv.  15,  "  Touch  not  mine  Anointed,  and  do  my  prophets 
no  harm."  So,  too,  "  Out  ot  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,"'  as 
applied  in  Matt,  ii,  15, 

•t  Acts  vii.  38. 

5  Hob.  ii,  26. 
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cause  of  God  "  meant  the  Promise,  the  Messianic  hope, 
One  ever  with  them  whom  they  saw  not,  "  the  Angel  of 
tho  covenant." 

"  It  camo  into  his  heart,"  is  St.  Stephen's  phrase,  "to 
visit  his  brethren."  And  when  "  lie  looked  upon  their 
burdens,"  when  he  saw  tliem  crushed  to  the  eartli  by  their 
oppressors,  a  burqing  de.sirc  fired  Lis  soul,  whieli  he 
felt  as  a  caU  from  God,  to  bo  their  deliverer.  But  how 
should  ho  commence  P  how  make  known  to  tliem  his 
mission  ?  how  mn  their  confidence  ?  An  opportunity 
seemed  to  offer  itself.  ''Seeing  one  of  them  suffer 
wrong  " — ^the  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  what  he 
saw,  tho  prostrate  Israelite,  and  the  Egyptian  standing 
over  him  with  liis  bastinado — "  he  defended  him,  and 
avenged  him  that  was  oppressed,"  and  "  looking  this 
way  and  that,  and  seeing  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyjjtiaa, 
and  hid  him  in  the  sand."  But  he  who  would  bo  a 
doUvercr  must  at  tho  same  lime  be  a  reformer.  And 
Mo.5es  knew  it  To  smito  the  oppressor  was  not 
enough ;  ho  must  unito  and  discipline  tho  oppressed. 
And  this  was  his  next  effort.  "The  next  day  he 
showed  Imnself  unto  his  brethren  as  they  strove,  and 
would  have  set  them  at  one  again,  saying,  Sirs,  ye  are 
bi-othren ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?  But  he 
that  did  his  neighbour  wrong  thrust  him  away,  saying, 
Wlio  made  thee  a  ruler  and  judge  over  iisP"  Thus 
defeated — for  he  had  both  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
3Jjg-)Titians,  and  faUed  to  rally  round  him  tho  Israelites 
— ho  fled,  fled  to  those  Arabian  wilds  near  Siuai,  where 
another  branch  of  Abraham's  family,  tho  Midianites, 
shep'iierded  their  flocks.  May  we  recognise  in  them 
tho  shepherd  race,  so  recently  e-i^pelled  from  Egypt, 
-the  kinsmen  of  the  Phai-aoh  who  had  befriended  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  ?'  If  so,  how  natural  that  Moses 
should  seek  their  protection  !  He  became  the  shepherd 
and  son-in-law  of  their  priest  and  prince — their  sheyJch, 
as  ho  would  now  be  called — Jethro.-  And  there  in  the 
family  of  Jethro  forty  long  years  are  spent.  How  these 
years  wei-o  occupied,  whether  he  may  not  have  found 
time  to  explore  the  old  homes  of  his  race,  the  land  that 
was  one  day  to  bo  theirs,  whose  geograjjhy  seems  so 
familiar  to  him  in  tho  pages  of  Genesis,  or  how  his  impe- 
tuous spirit,  during  those  long  years  of  patient  waiting, 
was  schooled  iuto  "  meekness,"  we  are  not  told. 

Not  until  the  fortieth  year  was  it  revealed  to  him  that 
tlie  time  was  ripe,  and  that  he  might  now  with  appearance 
of  success  undertake  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  The 
revelation  was  clearly  a  surprise.  Indeed,  it  seems  pro- 
Ijablo  that  up  to  this  time  Moses  had  not  known  God 
iu  tho  higher  sense  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph  had  known  Him.  Tho  covenant  to  him  was  a 
tradition,  and  as  such  most  precious  to  him ;  but  a 
tradition  only.  For  two  hundred  years  God  had  not 
spoken  to  any  of  his  people  ;  there  had  been  no  "  open 
vision.'''     No  wondei-,  then,  that  Moses  hid  his  face. 


'  This  is  Ewald's  con.iectvire. 

-  Culleil  nlso  Eeiiel  (or  Ra^wl,  as  tbe  LXX.  spell  it),  father 
of  Zijiporah  nud  Hobah  (for  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  ph  means  brolhfv- 
iil-Jaiv). 

^  1  Sam.  iii.  1. 


and  was  afraid  to  look  up,  when  out  of  that  mystical 
light  camo  the  Divine  voice  calling  him  by  name,  and 
bidding  him  draw  near,  for  it  was  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  that  was  speaking  to  him. 

Most  strikingly  do  we  see  the  change  which  those 
forty  years  had  wrought  iu  Moses,  in  the  deep  humihty 
of  his  reply,  when  the  Lord  now  lays  his  commission 
on  him : — "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh  ?  " 
There  is  no  fear,  only  the  mistrust  of  self  which  long 
years  of  disapijointment  had  taught  him.  No  less 
striking  is  the  calmness  with  which  he  accepts  the 
commission  when  assured  that  He  who  spake  to  him 
would  be  with  him.  God  would  be  with  him,  but  by 
what  Name  would  He  reveal  himself  ? 

We  .shall  not  fully  understand  this  question  or  tho 
p.nswer  unless  we  bear  in  mind,  that  what  a  graven 
imago  or  soma  outward  symbol  was  to  all  other  nations, 
that  a  Name,  and  a  Name  only,  was  to  the  Israelite. 
Again  and  again  they  are  reminded  that  they  had  never 
"  seen  a  similitude,"  only  had  they  heard  a  Voice,  and 
heard  a  Name  proclaimed.  And  that  Name — known  to 
the  patriarchs  indeed,  but  not  understood  by  them — is 
now  more  fuUy  revealed  to  Moses  as  the  name  by  which 
especially  God  willed  that  His  covenant  people  should 
know  Him,  I  AM,  "  Ehyeh"  (modified  into  "  Jahveh," 
or  "Jehovah""*),  implying  absolute  existence  and  no- 
thing more — forbidding,  as  it  were,  further  inquiry.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  iu  our  English  translation  "  the 
Lord  "  has  been  always  substituted  for  the  i)ropcr  namo 
Jehovah. 

Thus  commissioned  and  instructed,  Moses  bade  fare- 
well to  Jethro,  and  set  forth.  He  was  eighty  years  of 
age  ;  but  if  forty  years  after  this  it  could  be  said  of  him 
that  "  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated,"  then  much  more  now,  we  may  be  sure,  ho  was 
in  the  possession  of  perfect  energy  and  strength.  In- 
cidentally we  learn  one  reason  for  the  long  delay  of 
these  forty  years :  "  Go,  return  iuto  Egypt  :  for  all  the 
men  are  dead  that  sought  thy  life."  The  generation 
that  had  first  rejected  him^  were  thus  punished  for 
their  sin — havuig  forfeited  for  their  lifetime  the  deli- 
verance meant  for  them,  just  as  their  children  in  their 
turn  forfeited,  for  another  lifetime,  admission  to  their 
promised  land. 

On  the  joui-noy  into  Egyi>t.  "^itli  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^'^ 
children,  occurred  that  obscure  incident  at  the  inn. 
Moses  apparently  was  stricken  with  sickness ;  and  his 
Midianitish  wife  taking  it  as  a  punisliment  for  the 
neglect  of  their  cliild's  circumcision  (a  neglect  for 
which  she  perhaps  rather  than  Moses  was  responsible), 
herself  performed  the  rite,  not  without  some  taunt, 
which  led  perhaps  to  their  separation  and  her  return 
to  Jethro. 


<  The  true  pronunciation  is  entirel.vlost  :  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  the  Jews  abstained  from  pronoimciug  the 
oriirinal  name.  Esod.  iii.  1-4  clearly  iudicates  the  trae  etymo- 
logy from  th.;  verb  TTr].  liayah,  or  (iu  older  Hebrew)  nin, 
Jiar.ih,  which  in  the  third  person  of  the  present  would  have  >  {j) 
prefixed. 

^  Acts  Tii.  35, 


MOSES. 


A.irou  liis  elder  brother  meeting  him  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, the  two  re-entered  Goshen  togetlior,  and  to 
the  elders  of  their  nation,  Aaron— the  fluent  speaker- 
declared  the  commission  which  Moses  had  received,  con- 
firming liis  words  with  the  promised  signs  of  that 
wonder-working  rod.  And  aU  the  people  believed, 
and  "  bowed  theh-  heads  and  worshipped." 

And  now  Moses  and  Aaron  stand  Ijefore  Pharaoh  : ' 
'■  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilder- 
]iess." 

The  demand  is  met  by  a  contemptuous  refusal,  and 
the  taskmasters  are  bidden  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  Israelites'  labour,  obliging  them  to  scatter  them- 
selves over  the  country  to  find  their  own  straw  for  the 
brick-making.  The  mention  of  the  "  stubble  "  as  still 
standing  in  the  fields  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  early 
spring,  just  after  the  corn  was  cut  (a  full  year,  therefore, 
lefore  tlie  Exodus) ;  and  not  till  the  NUe  was  risuig  (in 
June)  was  Moses  a  second  time  sent  to  Phai'aoh. 

Tlie  Hebrew  officers  who  had  to  make  returns  of  the 
work  to  tlio  EgjiJtian  taskmasters  were  deputed  to  expos- 
tulate witli  Pharaoh,  but  reported  to  Moses  their  ill  suc- 
cess. Then  we  are  told  that  Moses  "  returned  unto  the 
Lord."  This  phrase,  implj-iiig  a  power  on  Moses'  part 
of  placing  liimself  as  it  were  in  Jehovah's  presence,  Trill 
frequently  recur.  Does  it  mean  that  the  bright  liglit  of 
glory  which  .appeared  first  to  him  m  the  burning  bush, 
was  still  with  him  ?  Exod.  iii.  12  seems  to  imply  it,  and 
such  passages  as  Exod.  xxv.  22;  Numb.  \'ii.  89  indicate 
that  it  was  distinctly  localised,  aft«r  the  completion  of 
the  tabernacle.  But  liow  it  may  liavo  Ijeen  in  Goshen 
is  matter  of  mere  coujectiire.  Possibly  Moses  there, 
like  the  patriai-chs  whenever  they  rested,  )iad  "  builded 
an  altar  to  tlie  Lord  "  (compare  Gen.  xii.  7  ;  xiii.  18).- 

Communing  with  him  at  that  altar,  or  Lu  the  stillness 
of  liis  tent,  or  wherever  else  it  might  be,  God  renewed 
liis  promise.  God  there  declared  to  Moses  that  though 
the  patriarchs  liad  known  Him  as  Almighty,  yet  the 
full  meaning  of  his  name  Jehovah — that  is,  the  intense 
personality  implied  in  this  name  —  liad  never  been 
realised  by  them.  To  Moses  it  shall  he  realised; 
Jehovah  will  speak  with  him  as  friend  with  friend 
(xxxiii.  11).  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  con- 
fessedly difficult  passage.'' 

Thus  emboldened,  and  armed  witli  sucli  wonder-work- 
ing power  as  might  well  tt-rrify  the  Pliaraoh,  Moses  and 


1  Probably  in  tlie  city  of  Tania  or  Zoan  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12). 

-  From  the  uaiTative  of  Exod.  xviii.,  where  Jetliro  visits  Moses 
*'  in  his  teut,"  aud  offers  sacriiice,  aud  theu  (m  Moses'  tent,  ap- 
parently) sits  down  to  a  sacred  feast  "  before  the  Lord,"  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  in  his  own  tent  that  Moses  commnned  with 
Jelxovah.  With  this  agrees  the  Septuagint  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  7, 
which  speaks  of  Moses'  teut  (tj;i'  crK,ji',;i'  avToZ)  as  the  abode  of  God's 
presence  before  the  ei'ection  of  the  tabernacle.  (See  Blunt's 
Coincidences,  jip.  8 — 10.) 

■*  The  difficulty  is  incre.asod  in  our  translation  by  the  insertion 
of  "by;"  in  the  original  it  is,  "My  name  Jahveli  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  The  name  was  not  a  new  name  (see  Gen.  xv.  7) ; 
but  they  had  not  Jcnocit  Him  who  bore  the  name,  as  Bloses  was 
to  know  Him.  Nor  was  Moses  to  know  Him  as  the  Christian 
was  to  know  Him.  Clirist  seemed  to  claim  the  name  when  He 
said,  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  AM," 


Aaron  once  more  presented  themselves  at  liis  court.  For 
awliile  the  jugglers'*  seemed  to  I'lval  and  so  discredit  their 
mii-acles.  But  when  the  third  plague  camo,  the  terrible 
mosquitoes,  the  magicians  themselves  were  overawed 
and  confessed,  "  It  is  the  finger  of  God !"  Of  these  ten 
plagues  two  things  may  be  observed : — First,  they  were 
thoroughly  Egyjitian  ;  tlie  discolouration  of  the  Nile,  the 
frogs,  the  mosquitoes,  the  flies,  the  murrain,  the  locusts, 
the  gloom  of  the  sandstorm,  are  all  natural  to  Egypt ; 
but,  secondly,  they  were  no  loss  clearly  miraculous,  for 
they  camo  at  the  command  of  Moses,  aud  in  terrible 
intensity,  and  afflicted  the  Egyptians,  while  they  touched 
not  the  Israelites. 

Again  and  again  it  is  repeated  that  "  Pliaraoh's  heart 
was  hardened,"  or  that "  God  liardencd  Pharaoh's  heart : " 
for,  as  one  of  the  Fathers'  has  remarked,  "  the  same 
heat  of  the  same  sun  softens  wax  aud  hardens  clay  :"  so 
the  gi-acious  warnings  vrhicli  would  have  softened  the 
heart  of  a  tetter  man,  only  hardened  that  of  Pharaoh  ; 
according  to  the  laws  of  God's  providence  declared 
by  Christ,  '■  Ho  that  liath  (is  disposed  to  have)  shall 
have  more  abundantly,  aud  lie  that  hath  not  (is  un- 
willing to  have  grace)  from  liim  shall  bo  taken  even  that 
he  hath." 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  camo 
the  most  ten-ible  of  all  these  ten  chastisements,  not 
without  due  warning,  and  the  most  careful  preparation 
on  tho  part  of  God's  ijeople,  who  were  told  that  this 
would  be  final,  aud  they  must  be  prepared  to  march. 

And  first  the  warning.  It  was  Moses'  last  interview 
with  tho  king.  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  At  midnight 
there  shall  be  a  great  cry  tliroughout  the  land  of 
Eg>'j)t,  and  aU  the  first-born  in  tlie  land  shall  die." 
Then  the  Israelites  were  instructed  to  demand''  gold 
and  silver  from  the  terror-stricken  Egj^jtiaus,  and  to 
h.ivo  their  lierds  aud  flocks,  their  clothes  and  liousehold 
stuif  ready  for  the  march  on  the  appointed  night. 

But  tins  night,  being  "a  night  much  to  be  ob- 
served," no  less  indeed  than  tho  birtlu-ight  of  their 
life  as  a  nation,  was  to  be  hallowed  by  a  special  service, 
lu  all  their  households  tho  lamb  had  boon  slaiu  as  the 
sun  went  down,  and  was  being  eaten,  as  they  stood  stafl: 
iu  hand,  their  loins  girded  for  the  march,  when  there 
rose  on  the  night  air  the  long  wail  of  tho  Egyptian 
mourners.  Tlie  destroying  angel  liad  smitten  their  first- 
boru.  Not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead! 
Well  may  the  Israelite  mothers,  as  they  listened  to  the 
Egjiitians'  cry,  and  clasped  their  owu  first-born  to 
their  heart,  have  felt  that  they  were  indeed  a  redeemed 
people — redeemed  by  tliat  lamb's  blood  on  the  door- 
post which  Wiirned  tho  destroyer  to  spare  and  "pass 
over."  So  in  the  after  years,  when  their  children  asked 
them,  "  What   mean  ye   by   this   ser^'ice  ? "   they  were 


•■  The  Jannes  and  Jambres  of  2  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  see  Lightfoot's 
savage  Fifth  of  Novt-mbev  sermon  on  this  test.  "  Paul  takes  an 
argument  from  their  own  authors  aud  concessions  "  (not  asserting 
it  by  iuspiration). 

■'  Tbeodoret,  quoted  by  most  of  the  Commentaries. 

'»  Why  our  translators  rendered  the  common  word  b.^'i'  by 
"  borrow"  it  is  difficult  to  see.  They  were  to  dcvia/id  theso  gifts 
doubtless  in  compensation  for  their  long  unpaid  labour. 
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Ijidden  to  reply,  "  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover 
to  Jeliorah,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egyjjt  when  He  smote  the  Egyptians,  and 
delivered  our  houses." 


That  very  night  Pharaoh  sent  in  haste,  saying,  "  (Jet 
you  forth  from  among  my  people  ; "  and  the  Egyptians 
were  urgent  to  send  them  away,  for  they  said,  "  We  ba 
all  dead  men  ! " 


ANIMALS    OF    THE    BIBLE.— VI. 

BY     THE     REV.     W.     HOUGHTON,     IT. A.,     F.L.S.       KECTOK     OF 


HABE. 

HIS  rodent  is  mentioned  only  in  the  list  of 

animals  not  allowed  to  be   eaten   by  tlie 

Israelites — "The  liare,  because  he  cheweth 

the  cud,  but  divideth  not  tlie  hoof,  ho  is 

unto   you"   (Lev.  xi.  6;    Deut.   xiv.   T).      Of 

it   is  well   known  that  the  haro   is  no  rumi- 


PKESTON,     SALOP. 

probably  refeiTed  to  an  unused  Hebrew  root,  ranah,  "io 
run  ;  "  or  it  may  bo  to  the  Arabic  anaha,  "  to  hasten  " 
or  "  run  quickly,"  which  is  very  suitable  to  the  swiffr 
haro.  Very  similar  is  the  derivation  of  our  English 
word  hare,  tho  Anglo-Saxon  ham,  the  (Jerman  hase, 
the  Sanskrit  sasa,  "  a  bare  or  a  rabbit,"  from  the  root 
sas,  "  to  jump,"  "  to  move  by  leaping." 


^r> 


■V'^'>''^^j^ 


EGYPTIAN  HARE  (Lcpus  JSgyptiacus). 


n.aut,  and  docs  not  chew  the  cud;  but  as  it  is  in  the 
constant  habit  of  twitching  the  lips,  both  when  it  is 
eating  and  at  other  times,  it  has  been  eiToneously  re- 
garded as  a  ruminant.  Goldsmith  informs  us  that 
"  tlie  rhinoceros,  tho  horse,  the  rabbit,  tho  marmot,  and 
the  squirrel  all  chew  the  cud  by  intervals."  which  is 
utterly  uutnio.     The  simple  fact  is  that  all  ruminants 

are  bisidcato — i.e.,  divide  tho  hoof  iuto  two  parts and 

all  bisulcatos  aro  rmninant.  TIic  hornless  rumluantg 
belonging  to  tho  genera  Camehis  and  Llama  differ 
somewhat  from  other  ruminants  in  the  structure  of  the 
foot.  Tlio  toes  of  tho  camel  are  conjoined  nearly  to 
the  apex,  and  tho  feet  are  callous  beneath ;  in  the  llama 
tho  solo  is  cloven  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fore-part. 
Hence,  in  point  of  fact,  all  rumbiauts  are  bisulcate, 
but  not  to  an  equal  extent.  Tlio  Hebrew  word  for 
the  haro  is  arnebefh.  and  there  is  not  a  sliadow  of 
doubt  that  it  is  correctly  rcndorod.  Both  tho  kindred 
languages  and  tra<lition  point  to  tlie  liare  as  the  animal 
denoted  by  armhelh  ;  tho  etymology  of   the  name  is 


Two  species  of  hare,  Dr.  Tristram  writes,  are  com- 
mon in  tho  Holy  Land ;  and  two  others,  perhaps  only 
varieties  or  races  of  one  of  the  others,  are  occasionally 
met  with.  "  In  the  northern  regions  and  all  the  wooded 
and  cultivated  portions  of  the  coiuitry,  the  only  haro  is 
the  Iiepus  Syriacus,  which  isthero  very  common.  It  is 
of  tho  same  size  and  colour  as  tho  English  hare,  and 
extremely  like  it,  but  is  rather  shorter  in  the  ear  and 
broader  in  the  head.  It  has  four  young  .at  a  birth.  The 
common  hare  of  the  southern  region  of  Judaja  and  of 
the  Jordan  valley  is  Lepus  JEgyptiacus,  a  mucli.smaller 
animal,  scarcely  larger  than  a  full-grown  rabbit,  with 
very  long  ears  and  a  light  tawny  fur.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  most  desolate  regions,  and,  like  the  last 
species,  has  four  young  at  a  birth.  We  found  the 
leverets  at  various  times  of  the  year.  There  are  two 
other  species  only  occasionally  to  be  met  'with  on  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  Lepus  Sinaiticus  and  Lepus 
isaheUiiniis,  one  tho  characteristic  hare  of  Arabia,  the 
other  of  the  Egyi>tian  desert"  (Nat.  Hht. Bib.,  p.  99). 
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RusseU,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  states  tliat 
neither  the  Turks  nor  other  natives  are  fond  of  tlie 
flesh  of  the  hare,  that  the  Arahs  eat  it,  but  the  Arme- 
nian Christians  from  a  religious  scruple  abstain  from 


non  putant  "  {B.  G.  v.  12).  But  prejudice  entertained 
by  modern  races  against  hare's  flesh  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon. Burton  tells  us  that  the  Somal  Arabs  will  not 
touch  it ;  M.  Crantz  says  that  the  Greenlanders,  if  ia 
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it.  Aversion  to  hare's  flesh  is  not  confined  to  Orientals ; 
to  tliis  day,  we  believe,  the  Lajilandcrs  and  some  other 
Europeans  regard  it  with  horror.  Formerly  tliis  aver- 
sion iirevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does 
now.  The  ancient  Britons  were  not  allowed  by  tlieir 
religion  to  eat  liare,  fowls,  or  geese,  at  least  so  says 
Caesar:  "  Leporem  et  gallinam  ot  anserem  gustare  fas 


want,  wiU  eat  foxes  rather  than  hares.  Among  the 
Hottentots  the  hare  was  eaten  by  the  women,  but  was 
forbidden  to  men.  M.  Schlegel  states  that  the  prejudice 
against  it  existed  amongst  the  ancient  Chinese ;  it  is 
curious  also  to  remark  that  neither  in  the  Danish  Kitchen- 
Middiiis,  nor  in  tlie  Swiss  PfaMbautcn,  or  lake  habita- 
tions, have  any  remains  of  the  haro   been  discovered. 
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with  tlio  cxeevtion  of  one  or  two  bones.  "  The  almost 
ontiro  absence  of  tbe  hare  "  Sir  John  Lubbock  with 
mucli  reason  attributes  to  "the  curious  prejudice  wliieli 
was  and  is  entertained  by  many  races  against  the  flesh 
of  this  animal  "  {Preliistoric  Times,  2nd  edition,  p.  190). 
The  following  is  Dr.  Russell's  description  of  hare-hunt- 
ing in  Syria  : — "At  present  (1790  circ.)  the  gentlemen 
course  with  native  greyhounds,  assisted  by  a  hawk  of 
the  same  kind  Math  that  employed  for  antelopes.  The 
company,  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  horsemen, 
servants  included,  draw  up  in  a  line  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  eight  feet.  Near  each  end  of  the  line,  which  is 
termed  the  '  Barabar,'  two  brace  of  greyhounds  are  led 
by  footmen;  and  advanced  a  little  Ix'fore  the  centre,  the 
falconer  rides. 

"  It  should  bo  remarked  that  the  dog-leaders  are  sur- 
in-isingly  adroit  in  finding-  a  hare,  and  are  eueoni-aged 
by  a  reward  if  they  give  proper  notice,  which  is  done 
by  calling  out  deliberately,  '  Yatoo  ! '  (,She  sleeps !) 
In  this  order  the  Barabar  advances  slowly,  and  as  soon 
as  the  hare  is  put  up,  one  or  a  brace  of  the  nearest  grey- 
hounds are  slipped,  and  the  falconer,  galloping  after 
them,  throws  oif  his  liawk.  Such  of  tlie  company  as 
choose  follow;  the  others  remain  standing  in  the  Bara- 
bar, to  wliich  the  sportsmen  return  when  the  chase  is 
over.  The  hare  cannot  run  long  when  the  hawk 
behaves  properly,  but  sometimes,  getting  the  start  of 
the  dogs,  she  gains  the  next  liill  and  escapes.  It  now 
and  then  happens,  when  the  liawk  is  fierce  and  vora- 
cious in  an  unusual  degree,  that  the  hare  is  stnick  dead 
at  the  first  stroke  ;  but  that  is  very  imcommon,  for  the 
liawks  preferred  for  hare-hunting  are  taught  to  pounce 
and  buffet  the  game,  not  to  seize  it,  and  they  rise  a  little 
between  each  attack  to  descend  again  with  fresh  force. 
In  this  manner  the  game  is  confused  and  retarded  tUl 
the  greyhounds  come  in  "  (ii.,  p.  155). 

The  Arabs  in  the  vicinit}-  of  Aleppo  have  a  sin- 
gular mode  of  cooking  a  hare.  A  liole  dug  in  the 
ground  is  filled  mth  dried  In-ushwood,  and  upon  this 
when  thoroughly  kindled  the  hare  is  laid  without  any 
preparation,  or  even  remo^-ing  the  flue  or  entrails. 
When  tlie  firchas  ceased  blazing,  the  eartli  that  had 
been  dug  out  and  laid  round  the  edges,  being  now 
thoroughly  heated,  is  raked  over  the  hare,  v,-hich  is  left 
thus  covered  up  till  sufficiently  roasted.  Its  own 
gravj  with  a  little  salt  composes  the  sauce.  The  dish  is 
said  by  those  who  have  eaten  it  to  be  excellent. 

The  Lepvs  JEgyptiacus  is  a  native  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  well  as  the  two  deserts;  its  figure 
occurs  frequently  on  the  Egyjitian  monuments,  where 
the  sculptor  has  not  failed  to  indicate  the  great  length 
of  its  ears.  According  to  HoropoHo  {Hieroglyph,  i. 
26),  when  the  Egyjitians  wished  to  denote  an  opening 
they  delineated  a  hare,  "because  this  animal  always 
has  its  eyes  open."  The  liare  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  animals  hunted  by  the  Egj-ptians,  and  was  pro- 
bably used  as  food.  Tlic  Coptic  name  is  pat-ph(<t,  each 
of  which  syllables  denotes  "  a  foot,"  and  perhaps  has 
reference  to  the  animal's  swiftness.  Figures  of  the 
hare   are   no!   uncommon  in   the  Assyrian  sculptures. 


It  is  generally  represented  as  carried  by  the  liind-legs 
in  the  hand  of  an  attendant  upon  the  huntsmen,  wlio 
were  probably  expert  enough  to  transfix  it  with  an 
arrow  while  running.  That  coursing  the  liare  with 
greyhounds  was  also  pursued  liy  the  Assyrians,  is  eri- 
dent  from  a  bronze  dish  which  Mr.  Layard  fotmd  at 
Nimroud,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museimi. 
The  dog.s  represented  coursing  hares  are  clearly  of  the 
greyhound  tj-pe,  and  very  different  from  the  powerful 
mastiff  employed  in  the  chase  of  wild  oxen  or  fierce 
carnivora  (see  page  57).  Figures  of  eagles  devouring 
liares  are  also  sometimes  represented.  Rabbits  are  not 
indigenous  to  any  of  the  Bible  lands;  they  have  been 
introduced  into  Syi'ia.  The  original  home  of  the  rabbit 
seems  to  have  been  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
(see  on  this  subject  our  paper  on  "The  Rabbit  as 
known  to  the  Ancients,"  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natvj-al  History  for  ULirch,  1869). 

BAT. 

The  order  known  to  systematists  as  Cheiroptera 
is  well  rejiresented  in  Palestine,  certain  cavernous 
recesses  being  said  to  bo  literally  swarming  with  these 
animals.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "bat"  is  'atalleph, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  derived  from  two  roots — 
\dal,  "  to  be  dark,"  and  eph,  "  flj-ing,"  hence  the  "  night- 
flyer."  It  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds 
forbidden  as  food  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut. 
xiv.  18).  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  Arabs,  regarded 
the  bat  as  a  bii-d  on  aecovmt  of  the  membranous  expan- 
sion— so  characteristic  of  this  mammal — which  bestows 
njion  it  the  power  of  flight.  Bats  are  mentioned  with 
moles  (mole-rats)  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  frequenting 
ruius  and  desolate  places  :  "  In  that  day  a  man  shall 
cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they 
made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats"  (ii.  20).  In  the  Book  of  Baruch  (vi.  22)  it 
is  said  of  the  Babylonian  idols,  "  Upon  their  bodies 
and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  and  the  cats 
also." 

Of  the  bats  of  Palestine  Dr.  Tristram  thus  writes  ; 
— "  One  small  species  of  short-tailed  bat  (Vespemgo 
-EVf/iHi),  well  known  in  the  south  of  Europe,  swarms  in 
the  c^Tiarries  under  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  tho 
Cave  of  Adullam,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  a  torch  aliglit  while  creeping  through 
tho  caverns.  Another  small  species,  with  a  tail  as  long 
as  its  Ixjdy,  and  a  singular  horse-shoe  nose,  charac- 
teristic of  several  genera — Jlhinopoma  microphyllum — 
also  found  in  Egj^it,  dwells  in  thousandsin  the  caves  by 
the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Jordan  valley.  In  Galilee 
especially,  near  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  the  caves  are 
inhabited  by  clouds  of  a  very  large  tawny-coloured  bat, 
Taphozous  nudivcntris,  an  African  species.  In  tho 
wooded  districts  of  tho  country  we  also  found  in  caves 
a  largo  fox-headed  tawny  bat  (Xantliarpyia  JEgyptiaca), 
measuring  more  than  twenty  inc^ies  across  the  wings. 
Besides  these  several  other  species  were  collected  by  us  ; 
among  others  the  greater  horse-shoe  bat,  r,ither  rare  in 
England  [Bhinolophusferrum-eq^iiiium);  another  horse- 
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shoe  iMt  (Rh.  clivosiis) ;  the  Euroijeaii  mouse-coloured  bat 
(Vcspertilio  murinus).  Tho  common  ]oiio--cared  bat  of 
England  (Plecotus  cniritus)  flits  coustautly  about  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  harbours  in  the  glens  near  it ;  and  other 


Mr.  Layard  also  speaks  of  tho  abundance  of  bats  in  a 
cavern  near  the  liill  of  Koukab  :— "  We  advanced  cau- 
tiously, but  not  without  setting  in  motion  an  avalanche 
of  loose  stones,  which,  increasing  as  it  rolled  onwards, 


CKETHOUNDS    CflASINJ    IFAnES.        (FKOII    AN    AIJCIENT    DISH    IN    THE    BRITISH    MVSEUM.) 


South  European  and  Egyjitian  species  are  met  with.  In 
Central  Palestiuo,  as  in  Britain,  the  Iiats  are  dormant 
during  the  winter,  but  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  we  found 
them  active  througliout  the  year  "  (Nrii.  Hist.  Blh..  p.  46). 


by  its  Icnid  noise  distui'bed  sw.irms  of  bats  that  hung 
to  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  cavern.  Flying  towards 
the  light,  these  noisome  beasts  almost  compelled  us  to 
retreat.  They  clung  to  our  clothes,  and  our  hands 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  settliug  on  our  faces.    Tho 
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rustling  of  their  wiugs  was  like  the  noise  of  a  great 
wind,  and  all  abommahle  stench  arose  from  the  recesses 
of  the  cave  "  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Sec.  Exped.,  p.  307). 
Figures  of  bats  occur  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Beni 
Hassan ;  according  to  HorapoUo,  when  the  Egy^itiaus 
would  sjTubolisc  a  man  who  is  weak  and  audacious,  they 
portray  a  bat,  for  she  flies  though  destitute  of  feathers  ; 
and  again,  when  they  wished  to  represent  a  woman 
suckling  and  bringing  up  her  children  woU,  they  portray 
a  bat  with  teeth  and  breasts,  as  being  the  only  ^vinged 
creature  which  has  teeth  and  breasts  (Hieroglyph.,  ii. 
52,  53).  Dr.  Kalisch  says  that  the  bat  was  by  some 
tribes  eagerly  caught  and  eaten,  especially  salted  (Com- 
ment, on  Lev.  xi.  19).  We  may  observe  tliat  a  species 
of  fruit-eatiug  bat,  the  kalong  of  Sumatra  and  Timor 
(Plero2yns  ediilis),  a  large  creature,  ha\-ingan  expanse  of 
wings  five  feet,  and  a  body  a  foot  long,  is  at  present 
eaten  by  the  natives.  The  tlesh,  which  is  white,  is  said 
to  be  tender  and  good. 


Leaving  the  Rodentia,  we  will  now  come  to  the 
Ungulata,  a  large  order  of  hoofed  quadrupeds,  which, 
modern  zoologists  now  divide  into  two  well-defined 
groups,  the  Perissodactyla,  or  "  odd-toed  "  migulates — 
containing  the  horse,  tapir,  and  rhinoceros — and  the 
Artiodactyla,  or  "  even-toed."  This  latter  is  subdi^dded 
into  four  sections  :  (1)  The  non-ruminating  or  Suina, 
as  pigs,  peccaris,  and  liippopotami ;  (2)  the  cushion- 
footed  or  Tylo^mda,  as  the  camels  and  llamas ;  (3)  the 
Tragulina  or  Che-iTotains,  a  group  of  small  deer-like 
animals,  once  associated  with  the  musk-deer;  (4)  the 
Pecora,  containing  deer,  sheep,  giraffes,  antelopes,  oxen, 
and  goats.  These  three  last  divisions  correspond  with 
the  order  Buminaniia  of  Cuvier.  Of  the  Perissodac- 
tyla mentioned  in  the  Bible,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
only  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule ;  while  under  the 
Artiodactylc  di\'ision,  the  wild  boar,  the  liippopotamus, 
camel,  deer,  sheep,  ox,  and  goat  will  form  subjects  for 
oiu'  consideration. 
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IX. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Assyi-Ian  monarch 
whom  the  Jews  called  "  Tiglath-pileser," 
or  "  Tilgath-pilneser," '  illustrate  and  con- 
firm very  remarkably  the  narrative  con- 
tained in  2  Kings  xv.,  xvi.,  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.  16 — ^21. 
The  Jewish  historians  relate  that  in  the  days  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  made 
war  upon  him  on  two  several  occasions.  On  the  first, 
ho  attacked  the  northern  portion  of  Pekah's  territories, 
capturing  "  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maaehah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kcdesli,  and  Hazor,  and  GUead  (.'),-  and  Galilee, 
all  the  land  of  Nai^htali  "  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and  cari-jdng 
the  inhabitants  away  captive  into  Assyria.  On  the 
second,  answering  the  imitation  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  he  made  war  on  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel 
and  Syria,  Pekah  aud  Roziu  ;  besieged  the  latter  m 
Damascus,  forced  liim  to  surrender,  and  killed  him 
(2  Kings  xvi.  9) ;  attacked  the  Traus-Jordanic  territory 
of  the  former,  aud  completely  reduced  it,  carrying  into 
capti\-ity  the  entire  population — "the  Reubeuifes,  the 
Gadites.  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh" — ^whom  he 
removed  "to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to 
the  river  of  Gozan,"  or  the  tract  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which  the  Jews  and  Assyi-ians  called 
"  Gozan,"  and  the  Greeks  "  Gauzanitis,"^  or  more  gone- 

'  "  Tiglatli-pileser "  (ncxbc-.-l'j.'n)  is  the  form  used  in  KiuBs 
(2  Kings  XV.  20  ;  xvi.  7,  10)  ;  "  Tilgatli-pilucscr  "  (iCNr'jr-.-l^Vn),  that 
rreferred  by  the  author  ot  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  v.  6,  26  ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  20).  The  form  found  in  Kings  very  fairly  represents  the 
Assyrian  word. 

-The  LXX.  have  Galaan  for  Galaadherp,  which  is  probably  right. 
The  district  about  Lake  Merom  was  called  anciently  GauloniUs,  or 
Gaulan. 
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rally  "  Mygdonia."  ■*  After  these  successes,  Ahaz  paid 
a  visit  to  liis  protector  aud  suzerain  at  Damascus,  and 
there  saw  an  altar,  the  pattern  of  which  he  took  and  sent 
to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  who  was  ordered  to  set; 
it  up  in  the  Temple,  and  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  aud  for  the  other  offer- 
ings of  the  king  and  people  (2  Kings  xvi.  10 — 15). 
During  tiio  remainder  of  his  reign  Ahaz  seems  to  have 
continued  a  faithful  Assyrian  vassal,  a  position  which 
ho  left  to  his  son  and  successor,  Hezckiah  (2  Kings; 
xviii.  7). 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
The  Assyi'ian  inscriptions  give  us  a  king  whose  name  is 
read  as  Tiglat-pal-tsira,  reigning  from  B.C.  745  to  B.C. 
727,  and  therefore  certainly  contemporary  with  Pekab 
and  Ahaz.  This  king  relates  that  in  the  early  part  of 
liis  reign  ho  directed  his  arms  against  Syi-ia,  made  Rczin, 
king  of  Damascus,  aud  Menahem,  king  of  Samaria,  his- 
trilmtaries,  and  received  the  submission  of  Tyre,. 
Hamath,  Gebal,  and  "  the  Arabs  Ijordering  upon  Egyjit." 
Subsequently,  in  his  twelftli  year,  B.C.  734.  he  made 
another  expedition  into  the  .same  parts,  which  he  men- 
tions in  his  annals,  but  without  any  details.  The  year 
following,  B.C.  733,  Rezin  having  roijcUed,  Tiglath- 
pileser  marched  (he  tells  us)  into  Syria,  engaged  liis 
rebellious  tributary,  defeated  him,  and  forced  liim  to^ 
take  refuge  in  Damascus,  where  he  besieged  him  for  two- 
years,"  at  the  end  of  whicli  time  the  city  surrendered 
at  discretion.     Rezin  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  tells  us. 


■*  Strab.,  xvi.  1,  p.  27  ;  &c.  Mygdonia  probably  represents  Gozan^ 
tlie  initial  m  being  formative,  and  the  z  having  passed  into  d  {com- 
pare Gaza-Cadytis,  Achzib-Ecdippa,  &c.). 

^Compare  the  two  years'  sieges  of  Samaria  (3  Kings  iviii.  9,  10) 
and  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  1,  2). 
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that  ho  put  him  to  death.  Next,  he  says  that  he  attacked 
Pokah,  king  of  Samaria,  who  liad  allied  himself  ■n-ith 
Rozin,  conquering  and  occupying  the  land  of  Manassoh 
(^Manatsiiah),  and  placing  garrisons  in  Dor  and  Mogiddo. 
After  this,  ho  informs  us  that  he  returned  to  Damascus, 
deposed  a  sou  of  Rezin,  who  had  been  made  king  in 
lis  absence,  and  received  tribute  from  the  kings  of 
Tyre,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Judah.  He  c<alls  the  Jewish 
monarch,  who  bi-ought  him  tribute,  Yahu-khazi,  or 
Jehoahaz,  a  name  which  differs  from  Ahaz  only  in 
Laving  the  name  of  God  [Yahu  ^  Jelwvah)  prefixed 
to  it.' 

The  agreement  between  these  two  accounts  is  so  pal- 
pable  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  comment  on  it. 
In  both  we  have  Tiglath-pileser  contemporary  with 
Pekah,  Rezin,  and  Ahaz — on  friendly  terms  ivith  the 
last  named,  but  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  other 
two.  In  both  we  find  Damascus  attacked  and  taken, 
and  Rezin  killed.  In  both  Fckali  is  punished,  his  terri- 
tories invaded,  and  towns  taken  from  him,  especially 
towns  belonging 
to  Manasseh ; 
but  in  neither 
is  it  stated  that 
he  made  Ids  sub- 
mission, or  con- 
sented to  become 
an  Assyrian  tri- 
butary. Aliaz, 
on  the  other 
hand,  appears  in 
both  as  accept- 
ing this  position, 
and  thence- 
forth holding 
liis  crown  as  an 
Assyrian  fief. 
Each       account 

gives  details  which  are  wanting  in  the  other,  but  which 
in  every  case  harmonise,  and  readily  combine  into  a 
probaUe  narrative.  Scripture  alone  gives  the  particidars 
of  the  first  attack  upon  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  relates 
that  the  second  attack  fell  especially  upon  the  Trans- 
Jordanic  region  (1  Chron.  v.  26),  ascribes  the  idea  of 
the  second  expedition  to  the  in\-itatiou  of  Ahaz,  and 
tells  us  what  became  of  the  captives  carried  oS  both 
from  Damascus-  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
Assyrian  record  shows  that  Rezin  was  a  rebel  when  the 
vengeance  of  Tiglath-pileser  fell  upon  him  with  such 
extreme  severity;  gives  us  the  length  of  the  siege  which 
Le  stood  in  his  capital ;  informs  us  that  he  left  a  son  who 


1  It  is  possible  that  the  real,  original  name  of  Ahaz  was  Jelio- 
tthaz,  but  that  the  Jews  dropped  the  first  element  ou  account  of 
liis  impieties.  The  more  probable  account,  however,  of  the  double 
name  is,  that  Ahaz,  when  he  became  Assyria's  tributary,  was  com- 
pelled  to  take  a  new  name  (as  were  Eliakim  aud  Mattauiah  when 
they  became  tributary  to  Babylon,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3i  ;  xxiv.  17), 
and  that  the  name  which  he  took  was  Jehoahaz.  That  his  apostacy 
did  not  extend  to  a  rejection  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  appears  from 
liis  calling  his  son  Hizkiah— "  strength  of  Jehovah." 

^Seo  2  Kings  ivi.  9,  and  compare  the  prophecy  of  Amos  (i.  5). 


claimed  the  inheritance  of  his  crown ;  gives  a  wider 
scope  to  the  Assyrian  expeditions  than  the  Jewish 
writers,  bent  ou  narrating  their  own  affairs,  care  to 
assign  to  them  ;  and  represents  Pekah  as  punished,  not 
only  by  a  raid  into  his  ton-itory,  but  by  the  permanent 
occupation  of  important  posts  within  it.  The  two  nar- 
ratives are  thus  in  harmony,  and  mutually  fill  out  one 
the  other.  The  only  approach  to  a  discrepancy  is  in 
the  matter  of  the  chronology.  Tiglath-pileser  states 
that  he  took  tribute  from  Menahem  about  B.C.  738.  The 
numbers  of  oiu-  present  Second  Book  of  Kings  assign 
the  reign  of  Menahem  to  about  B.C.  770 — 759.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  ther'O  was  a  second  Menahem,  whose 
reign  interrupted  that  of  Pekah.'  But  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  admit  that  the  numbers  of  2  Kings 
XV. — xvii.  are  in  inextricable  confusion,^  and  that  the 
date  usually  assigned  to  Menahem  may  well  be  twenty 
years  too  high. 

The    latter  part  of  the  nan-ativo  of  2  Kings — that 
respecting  the   altar — receives  no    special   illustration 

from  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath- 
pileser  ;  but  a 
light  is  thrown 
upon  it  from  the 
inscriptions  of 
Assyria  gene- 
rally, which 
renders    it    tho- 


roughly 
gible. 


intelli- 
It     ap- 


ASSTEIAN  ALTAE. 


pears  from  these 
documents  that 
the  Assyrian 
monarchs  were  in 
the  habit,  when 
they  added  any 
country  to  their 
empu-e,  of  requiring  that  their  new  subjects  should 
(at  any  rate  to  some  extent)  recognise  the  religion  of 
Assyria.  The  great  king,  in  almost  every  such  case, 
sets  up  in  the  new  province  '•  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
"  altars  to  the  great  gods.''^  Portable  altars  accom- 
panied the  monarchs  in  their  expeditions,  and  these  no 
doubt  furnished  the  pattern  which  the  subject  peoples 
copied  when  they  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  their 
masters.  We  learn  from  2  Kings  xvi.  10 — 15  that 
Ahaz  terminated  his  dealings  with  the  Assyrians  by 
visiting  Tiglath-pUescr  at  Damascus,  and  that  while 
there  ho  '"  saw  an  altar,"  whoso  "  fashion  and  pattern, 
according  to  all  the  workman.ship  thereof,"  he  sent  to 
Urijah,  the  high  priest  of  the  time,  requiring  him  to 
"  buUd  an  altar  "  after  the  instructions  sent,  and  to  set  it 
up  in  the  Temple  in  lieu  of  the  brazen  altar  of  Solomon. 

3  Oppert,  La  CTironolojii!  Bihliqiie,  pp.  2-t,  25  (in  the  Annales  da 
Philosophie  Clir^tiomie  for  January,  1869). 

■1  Attempts  nave  been  made  to  remedy  the  confusion  by  a  series 
of  supposed  interregna  and  double  accessions  (see  Clinton,  i^.  II., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  32i— 327)  ;  but  even  those  who  allow  themselves  in  these 
most  unlikely  suppositions  have  to  admit  also  a  number  of  mistakes. 

^  See  .i?icicut  Monarchies,  vol.  ii ,  p.  531. 
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There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tnat  the  idolatvons 
altar  which  ho  thus  set  up  was  an  altar  after  the 
Assyi'iaii  model,  triangular  at  the  sides  and  circular  at 
the' top,  the  niatei-ial  of  wliich  it  was  made  being  stone. 
and  the  motive  of  its  erection  not  so  much  a  hankeriug 
after  stRxugo  gods  as  obedience  to  the  behests  of  his 
imperial  master.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  altar  was  not 


merely  sot  up  in  the  Temple,  but  was  given  a  place  of 
great  honom\  the  brazen  altar  of  Solomon  being  removed 
from  its  proper  posiiiou,  directly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
porch,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  erection.  In 
tliis  we  have  probably  not  a  requirement  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  but  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Ahaz  to  curiy 
favour  with  his  suzerain. 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    GOSPELS.— II. 

ST.  MATTHEW. 

BY    THE    KEV.    C.    J.    ELLIOTT,    M.A.,   VICAE    OF   WINKFIELD,    BBEES. 


"  Now  whea  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethleliem  of  Judea  in  the  days 
of  Herod  the  kiu^,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to 
Jerusalem,  sayiutj,  Where  is  he  that  is  boru  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  wo 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  cast,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." — St. 
Matthew  ii.  1,  2. 

ARIOUS  questions  of  interest,  not  imac- 
companicd  by  difficulty,  ari.se  out  of  these 
verses.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  :  the  nationality  of  the  Magi, 
amoimt  of  knowledge  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  respecting  the  advent  of  the 
promised  Deliverer,  and  the  source  from  which  that 
knowledge  was  derived.  On  these  mattei-s  mueli  vain 
speculation  has  been  indulged,  but  very  little  can  be 
safely  affirmed. 

Though  natm-alised  in  many  langviages,  as  in  the  form 
niagician  in  our  own,  the  word  Ma(/i  is,  iu  all  probability. 
of  Eastern,  and,  as  seems  most  probable,  of  Median, 
origin.  AVe  are  told  tliat  iu  the  old  Median  language  the 
word  mog  or  mag  meant  priest,'  and  we  find  from  Hero- 
dotus (i.  101)  that  the  Magi  formed  one  of  the  six 
divisions  or  races  of  the  Median  nation,  and  that  they 
were  consulted  by  Astyages  in  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  (i.  120). 

Nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  respecting  tlie  country 
from  wliich  the  Magi  came.  Some  of  the  early  Fathers, 
as  Justin  Martyi'  and  Tertulliau,  suppose  that  it  was 
from  Arabia,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  it  is  not 
improbable,  whatever  their  origin,  that  they  may  have 
come  to  Jerusalem  directly  from  that  or  same  other 
country  less  distant  ihau  Chaktea  or  Persia.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  as  of  another  early 
opinion  that  the  Magi  were  kings,  these  ancient  intei-- 
preters  seem  to  have  been  influenced  mamly,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  certain  prophecies  which  wei-e  supposed 
to  have  received  their  fulfilment  in  the  adoration  and  I 
offerings  of  the  wise  men. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible  to  an-ive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to   the  country  from  which  the  { 
Magi  originally  came,  beyond  such  inferences  as  may  bo 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  from  the  timo  of  Zoroaster 
downwards,  the   parts  beyond  tho   Euphrates— Persia,  i 
Bactria,  or  Parthia— appear  to  have  been  always  tho  I 
chief  seats  of  the  Magian  pliilosoi)hy.= 


'  Salmasins  says  thai  mog  was  tho  cognomen  of  Zoroaster.  (See 
Thasaurus  Tlteohrjico-PhilclotiicuCj  ii.,p.  6G.) 

2  See  Greswell's  Dissertations  upon  flio  Principles  and  Amnocment 
of  an  Harmou'j  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137.     Ox.  1837. 


The  same  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  further 
inqinry  respecting  the  source  and  the  amount  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Magi  of  the  promised  De- 
liverer. It  is  possible  that  tho  predictions  of  their  own 
prophet,  Zoroaster,  may  have  iu  some  measure  prepared 
their  minds  for  His  advent.  It  is  clear,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  such  wiiters  as  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  Josephus,  to  whose  writings  it  has  been  supposed 
that  those  heathen  authors  were  iridebted,  that  a  wide- 
spread expectation  existed  genei'ally  in  the  Eastern 
world  at  this  time  of  the  appearance  of  some  great 
one;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  improbable,  when 
we  consider  both  the  nationahty  and  the  profession 
of  Balaam,  that  these  wise  men  may  have  inherited 
some  traditiouai-y  record  of  his  prophecy  respecting 
the  ■'  star "  Avliich  should  "  come  out  of  Jacob,"  and 
the  "  sceptre "  which  should  "  rise  out  of  Israel " 
(Numb.  xxiv.  17). 

Another  difficidty,  and  one  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  thought  that  the  acciu-acy  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative  is  involved  in  it,  is  the  time  at  which 
tho  Magi  arrived  at  Betlilehem  and  presented  their 
offerings.  Premismg  only  iu  regard  to  this,  as  to  other 
alleged  discrepancies  of  a  similar  character,  that  no 
amoimt  of  difficxdty  iu  the  reconciliation  of  the  state- 
ments of  tho  same,  or  of  anotlier  Evangelist,  short  of 
manifest  contradiction,  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  mythical  or  unhistorical  character  of  the  Gospels, 
wo  \vill  proceed  to  state  shortly  the  difficulties  which 
niay  be,  or  have  been,  alleged  (1)  on  the  supposition  that 
the  visit  of  tho  Magi  preceded  the  pi-e.sentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  (2)  ou  the  supposition  that  it  followed  that 
event. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  suppositions,  the 
difficidtios  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 1.  The  timo 
allowed  for  the  journey  seems  to  be  insufficient.  2. 
It  is  improbable  that  tho  offering  at  the  purification 
should  have  been  that  of  one  "  so  impoverished  "  that 
she  was  "  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb ''  (compare  Lev.  xii. 
8  with  Luke  ii.  21')>  i^  shortly  before  this  timo  tho  wise 
men  had  offered  their  costly  oblations.  3.  Our  blessed 
Lord  is  described  as  ws.tSioi',  not  fipi(pos,  an  indication,  as 
it  has  been  alleged,  that  he  was  more  than  two  months 
of  age.  4.  Tho  age  of  tho  slaughtered  cliUdren,  which 
it  is  said,  "according  to  tho  time  which  Herod  had 
diligently  inquired  of  tho  wiso  men,"  was  bvo  gears  old 
and  under ;  another  indication,  it  is  alleged,  that  more 
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than  two  months  had  expired  siueo  the  nativity.  5.  The 
hzlj  •iiikl  was  found,  not  in  the  "manger"  or  "inn,"  but 
in  a  '  house."  6.  It  is  improhable  that  at  the  very 
time  at  which  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  were  troubled 
at  the  tidings  of  the  natiWty,  our  Lord  should  have 
been  brought  info  the  very  midst  of  liis  enemies.  7. 
Whereas  St.  Matthew,  who  takes  no  notice  either  of  the 
previous  residence  in  Nazareth,  or  of  tlio  purification, 
relates  the  flight  into  Egypt  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  St.  Luke,  who  takes  no  notice 
of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  asserts,  in  equally  dose  con- 
nection with  the  account  of  the  presentation  in  the 
Temple,  that  "  when  they  had  performed  all  things 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  retui-ued  into 
GralUee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth  "  (ii.  39). 

We  will  now  consider  what  answers  may  be  returned 
seriatim  to  these  objections. 

1.  As  regards  the  time  when  the  Magi  set  out  on 
their  journey,  tlio  language  of  Sf.  Matthew  seems  to 
leave  it  open  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  nativity. 
The  sfar  may  Iiave  appeared  first  to  the  Magi  at  the 
same  time  that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  again  shortly  before  or  after  the  nativity,  as 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  shepherds. 

Independent!}',  however,  of  this  supposition,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Magi,  whatever  their  original  country, 
may  have  come  directly  from  some  part  of  the  East 
nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Persia  or  Chaldaja,  and 
consequently  that,  independently  of  such  facilities  of 
travelling  as  men  of  wealth  could  command,  they  might 
have  accomplished  the  journey  to  that  city  within  the 
space  of  forty  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
star. 

2.  As  regards  the  offering  made  by  the  Virgin,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  either  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Magi  were  set  apart  for  otlier  purposes  (reserved,  it 
may  be,  by  Di\'iue  appointment,  for  the  requirements  of 
the  journey  into  Egypt  \  or  that  it  was  more  becoming 
for  one  in  so  luimble  a  position  as  the  Virgin,  and 
more  confonnable  to  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  history,  that  that  ofi'ering  should 
have  consisted,  not  of  "a  lamb  of  the  first  year,"  but 
of  "a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  yoimg  pigeons." 

4.  The  limit  of  the  age  of  the  innocents,  "from 
two  years  old  and  txnder,"  may  be  accounted  for,  (1) 
in  consideration  of  tlie  imbridled  rage  and  malice  of  a 
bloodthirsty  despot  and  usurper,  who,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  subjects,  and 
distrust  of  his  own  family,  and,  moreover,  of  a  loatli- 
some  and  hopeless  disease,  in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  his  own  death,  spared  neither  wife  nor  children, 
neither  friends  nor  foes;  (2)  on  the  supposition  that  the 
decree  may  not  have  been,  and,  so  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  Gospel  narrative,  luas  not  issued  until  all 
previous  efforts  to  discover  our  Lord  had  failed  ;  or  (3) 
on  the  supposition,  already  stated,  that  the   star  may 


have  api)cared  before  the  nativity,  and  the  age  deter- 
mined,  as  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  seem  to  suggest, 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  star. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  '1)  that  "from 
two  years  old,"  according  to  the  use  of  the  same  or 
similar  expressions  in  the  Greek,  implies,  necessarily,  no 
more  tlian  the  comprehension  withm  the  decree  of  all 
childi-en  who  had  exceeded  their  first  year;  and  (2)  tLat 
as  the  executiouers  would  judge  of  the  age  of  tlie 
childi-en,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  tlieu-  appear- 
ance, the  appointment  of  that  age  at  which  they  gene- 
rally begin  to  walk  and  speak,  would  naturally  be 
deemed  the  only  one  which  was  certain  to  secure  the 
object  of  Herod. 

5.  It  will  suffice  to  reply  to  the  fifth  objection,  that, 
though  every  "house  "  was  not  an  "  inn,"  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  "  iiui  "  should  be  described 
as  a  "house." 

Having  thus  disposed,  as  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume,  of  every  real  difficulty  involved  imder  five  of 
the  heads  already  enimiei-ated,  instead  of  considering 
seriatim  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  flight  into  Egypt  intervened  between  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  wo 
proceed  to  consider  whether  the  presentation  in  tlie 
Temple,  either  contemporaneously  with,  or  immediately 
following  upon  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  can  or  cannot  bo 
reconciled  with  the  hostile  attitude  of  Herod,  and  tlie 
excited  state  of  Jerusalem,  consequent  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Magi,  and,  which  is  apparently  a  yet  greater 
difficulty,  with  the  return  to  Nazareth,  as  recorded  by 
St.  Luke,  and  with  the  Sight  into  Egypt,  as  recorded  by 
St.  Matthew. 

Now,  it  seems  to  be  the  obvious  inference,  from  the 
pliraseology  employed  in  St.  Maft.  ii.  1,  compai-ed  with 
ver.  9  of  the  same  chapter,  and  other  similav  places, 
that  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Jerusalem  followed 
very  closely  upon  the  uativit}'.  This  probability  is 
somewhat  increased  by  the  confident  expectation  which 
seems  to  have  been  entertained,  not  only  by  Herod,  but 
also  by  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  would  be  foimd  by  the  Magi  in  the  place  of  liis 
nativity.- 

Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  journey  of  these  Eastern 
sages  was  not  imdertaken  imtil  our  Lord's  birth,  it  is 
improbable  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  ai-rivc  at 
I  Jerusalem  at  a  time  mucli  earlier  than  that  at  which 
the  offerings  after  child-birth,  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
were  prescribed  by  the  Levitical  law — viz.,  forty  days. 
,  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  it  be  thought  probable, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  presentation  being  contem- 
poraneous vrith,  or  closely  following  upon  the  visit  of 
the  Magi,  either  that  Joseph  and  Mary  should  have 
incurred  the  risk  of  taking  the  infant  Redeemer  into 
the  immediate  reach  of  Herod,  or  that,  if  actually  taken 


1  The  former  of  these  alternatives  appears  to  have  been  the 
traditionary  opinion  of  the  e.irly  Church.  It  is  certainly  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Chrysostom.      (See  Greswell's  Dissertaiions^  ii.  143.) 


2  This  consideration  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so  nnny, 
like  Joseph  and  Mary,  had  temporarily  left  their  ordinary  place  of 
abode,  iu  consequence  of  the  decree  recently  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus. 
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to  Jerusalem,  whilst  iu  that  state  of  commotion  at  the 
tidings  of  his  birth  which  is  recorded  in  ver.  3,  ho  shoidd 
have  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  his  persecutors?  Now 
the  ob-idous  reply  to  the  first  portion  of  this  inquiiy  is, 
that  we  have  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  wise  men 
were  acquainted  at  this  time  with  Herod's  purpose  in  the 
■directions  which  lie  gave  them,  and  consequently  that 
■we  have  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
liavo  communicated  that  purpose  to  Joseph  and  Mary ; 
or  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  made  acquaintt^td  ■\\'ith 
it  through  any  other  channel.  Remembering,  then, 
that  Bethlehem  was  but  six  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  tho  supposition  that,  very 
shortly  after  tho  visit  of  the  Magi  tu  Bethlehem,  or,  as 
it  has  been  supposed,  immediately  before  it — perhaps 
whilst  the  Magi  wore  still  in  Jerusalem  —  Joseph 
and  Mary  may  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  before  cither 
they  or  tho  iviso  men  became  aware  of  Herod's  purpose 
respecting  the  child  Jesus. 

On  tho  latter  supposition,  there  would  be  no  diiRculty, 
considering  tho  shortness  of  tho  distance,  in  sujjposing 
-a  return  to  Bethlehem  before  the  departure  into 
Galilee.  On  the  former  supjiosition,  tho  joumoy 
northward  was  probably  'continued  from  Jerusalem, 
.and  thus  in  accordance  with  the  most  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  "  Wlien  they  had  per- 
formed all  things  according  to  tho  law  of  the  Lord, 
they  returned  into  Galileo,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth  " 
(LidiO  ii.  39).  On  either  of  theso  suppositions,  the  only 
real  difficulty  to  bo  encountered  is,  how  it  was  that  no 
attempt  was  made  on  tho  part  of  Herod  or  of  his 
agents  to  secure  tho  object  of  his  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension. It  is  manifest,  however,  that  so  long  as  many 
possible  solutions  of  this  difficulty  may  bo  suggested, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  an  insuperable 
character.  Now  in  the  case  of  tho  presentation  in  the 
Tcmplo  preceding  the  ^^sit  of  the  Magi,  it  may  fairly  be 
presimied  that  Herod's  auger  was  not  yet  stirred,  inas- 
much as  wo  have  no  c\-idcnco  that  tho  tidings  of  tho 
nativity  had  as  yet  reached  liis  ears.  If  stress  bo  laid 
upon  tho  cxcit<^ment  which  tho  appearance  of  the  Lord 
in  his  temple,  as  foretold  by  Makchi,  created,  it  may 
fairly  bo  argued  that  that  excitement  did  nut  reach  the 
cars  of  Herod  imtil  after  tho  return  to  Bethlehem;  and 
that  even  if  the  knowledge  of  the  event  were  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  generally,  as 
well  as  to  Simeon  and  to  Anna,  the  same  unwillingness 
or  inability  on  their  part  to  adopt  any  hostile  measures 
may  have  existed  then,  as  that  which  is  recorded  by 
St.  John  with  reference  to  a  later  period  in  our  Lord's 
history  :  "  Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem,  Is  not 
this  ho,  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?  But,  lo,  ho  speaketh 
boldly,  and  they  say  nothing  Tuito  him.  Do  the  rulers 
laiow  indeed  that  this  is  tho  voi-y  Christ?"  (John  vii. 
26,  26). 

Tho  same  or  similar  considerations  may  bo  urged  on 
the  supposition  that  the  presentation  in  tho  Temple 
followed  immediately  after  tho  visit  of  the  Magi.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  but  in  a  high  degree  probable,  that 
the  fact  should  not  at  ouco  roach  tho  ears  of  Herod, 


even  supposmg,  which  is  not  certain,  that  ho  was  still  iu 
Jerusalem  at  tho  time  of  its  occurrence.'  In  this  case 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
returned  at  once  to  Nazareth,  being  still  in  ignorance 
of  Herod's  purpose,  and  that  it  was  not  until  their  arrival 
at  that  place  that  they  were  warned  of  tho  imminenco 
of  tho  danger,  and  directed  to  flee  info  Egypt. 

Tho  language  of  St.  Luke  does  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  return  to  Nazareth  was  imme- 
diately after  the  presentation  in  tho  Temidc.  Tho  death 
of  Herod  unquestionably  took  place  shortly  before  tho 
Feast  of  tho  Passover,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  somo 
of  tho  most  able  chronologors,  of  that  Passover  which 
followed  upon  tho  birth  of  Christ.  In  this  case  tho 
abode  in  Egypt  must  necessarily  have  been  of  short 
duration,  and  as  it  formed  no  part  of  St.  Luke's 
pui-jjoso  to  make  mention  either  of  tho  visit  of  tho 
Magi  or  of  tho  consequent  flight  into  Egy|)t,  so  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  return  to  Nazareth  recorded 
by  him  (ii.  39)  may  have  been  the  same  as  that  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew  (ii.  23),  and  consequently  that  it  fol- 
lowed directly  upon,  and  did  not  precede,  tho  flight  into 
Egypt. 

A  further  difficulty  is  removed  on  the  supposition 
that  tho  return  from  Egyjjt,  which  certainly  followed 
immediately  upon  tho  death  of  Herod,  shortly  preceded 
or  nearly  coincided  with  tho  celebration  of  tho  Feast  of 
tho  Passover.  At  that  season,  as  wo  learn  from  Luko 
ii.  41,  Joseph  and  Maiy  wore  in  tho  habit  of  going  up 
(tho  Greek  verb  iu  tho  imperfect  conveys  this  meaning) 
to  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  tho  return  of  the  true  Israel 
from  the  land  of  Egy^jt,  as  iu  the  case  of  tho  tyj)ical 
Israel,  was  at  this  time,  we  can  i-eadily  understand, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  forced  hyjjothesis  of  a 
second  residence  in  Bethlehem,  liow  it  was  that  the  first 
imijulso  of  Joseph  was  to  tany  in  Judaja,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  "warned  of  God  iu  a  dream"  that  "ho  turned 
aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,"  and  resumed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Nazareth. 

It  must  again  be  observed  that  in  a  case  iu  which  wo 
are  ignorant  of  so  many  of  the  details,  it  is  impossible 
to  construct  a  continuous  history  with  any  absoluto 
amount  of  certainty  as  to  the  chronology.  It  must 
suffice  to  meet  all  reasonable  objections,  if  it  cau  be 
shown  that  the  different  portions  of  tho  history,  as 
recorded  by  the  two  ovangolists,  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Lidio,  so  far  from  being,  as  has  been  alleged,  absolutely 
inconsistent,  may,  -vrithout  any  insuperable  amount  of 
improbability  in  any  of  tho  needful  suppositious,  bo 
shown  to  be  capable  of  entire  compatibility. 


'  It  appears  that  Herod  left  Jerusalem  immediately  after  tlie 
eclipse,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  12 — 13  Mar.,  r.c.  750, 
B.C.  4,  the  very  night  after  the  execution  of  tho  zealots  who  had 
thrown  down  the  goldeu  eagle  which  Herod  had  erected  over  tho 
eastern  gate  of  tho  Temple.  Some  suppose  that  a  space  of  only 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days  intervened  between  this  event 
and  the  death  of  Herod.  Others  suppcse  that  there  mnst  Imvo 
hcon  a  longer  interval,  and  Fn'ret  speaks  of  the  intercalation  of 
an  extraordinary  Nisau,  in  consequence  of  i\liicli  tho  Passover, 
which,  it  appear."?,  certainly  followed  very  shortly  upon  tho  death 
of  Herod,  was  deferred  to  tho  10th  of  May.  See  Browne's  Ordo 
StEclorum,  !>.  2!^  (uotej. 
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-III. 


ET   THE    EDITOK. 


jT  may,  I  thmk,  be  safely  assumed,  in  ac- 
cordance both  with  the  traditional  belief 
of  the  Church  and  the  judgment  of  all 
scholars  of  any  authority,  (1)  that  the  thii-d 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  manifestly  by 
the  same  author,  are  the  work  of  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul.  (2) 
That  the  occurrence  of  the  first  person  plural  iu  the 
narrative  of  Acts  xvi.  10,  its  disappearance  after  xvi.  17, 
its  recurrence  iu  xxi.  1,  and  again  throughout  chapters 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  may  fairly  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  writer  iu  certain  stages 
of  the  work  which  he  narrates.  (3)  That,  as  a  probable 
inference  from  the  preceding  assumption,  the  church 
of  Philippi  was,  to  a  large  extent,  the  scene  of  St.  Luke's 
labours  as  an  evangelist  during  the  time  which  fills  up 
the  space  between  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Philippi,  in 
Acts  xvi.  40,  and  his  return  to  it  in  Acts  xx.  1,  the 
period,  i.e.,  which  includes,  in  relation  to  St.  Paul's  work 
as  a  teacher,  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  Galatians,  and  the  Romans.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  will  be  to  trace  the  coincidences 
between  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Evangelist  on  the  other  hand,  which  seem  to  illus- 
trate, or  be  explained  by,  the  hypothesis  thus  stated,  and 
so  far  to  be  a  confirmation  of  it. 

I.  It  has  long  been  a  familiar  topic  in  all  lutroduc- 
lions  and  Commentaries  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  pre- 
eminently the  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Thcophilus 
to  whom  he  writes  is  supposed,  on  the  strength  of  the 
use  of  the  same  conventional  epithet  of  respect,  "  most 
excellent"  (Luke  i.  1),  as  is  applied  to  Felix,  the  Pro- 
curator of  Judsea  (Acts  xxiv.  3),  to  have  been  a  Gentile 
convert  holding  some  official  position  that  entitled  him 
to  that  honour.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  writer 
whose  sympathies  were  so  entirely  with  St.  Paul  in  the 
great  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  would 
exercise,  as  he  dealt  with  the  "many"  records  (Luke 
i.  1)  out  of  which  he  compUed  his  Gospel,  something 
like  a  principle  of  selection,  and  choose  those  whicli  most 
tended  to  identify  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  preached 
with  the  teaching  and  the  mind  of  Christ.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  noticed,  almost  at  the  earliest  stage  of  critical 
inquiry,  that  he  gives  a  special  prominence  to  whatever 
tends  to  bring  out  the  universahty  of  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ  and  the  pardoning  love  of  the  Father.  So  he 
traces  the  line  of  Messianic  descent,  not  from  Abraham, 
as  though  he  were  dwelling  only  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  made  to  the  chosen  seed,  but  upwards 
through  David,  Abraham,  Noah,  to  the  first  father  of 
the  whole  family  of  man  (Luke  iii.  38).  He  alone  re- 
cords the  parable  of  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money  and  the 
Prodigal  Son  (xv.  8 — 32),  and  the  histories  of  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner  (vii.  36 — 50)  and  of   the  repentant 


thief  (xxiii.  39 — 13),  as  showing  that  not  even  the  chief 
of  sinners  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Divine  com- 
passion ;  he  dwells  (fact  and  parable  here  also  coinciding 
with  and  Illustrating  eaeli  other)  on  the  breaking  down 
of  national  distinctions  and  antipathies,  the  transfer  to 
mankind  of  what  liad  been  the  inheritance  of  Israel, 
the  spiritual  superiority  which  was  to  be  found  in  thoso 
who  seemed  most  excluded  from  spiritual  ijrivilcges — 
first  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  who  showed 
kindness  to  one  who,  iu  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
was  not  his  neighbour,  whUe  priest  and  Levite  passed 
by  without  a  touch  of  pity  (x.  1 — 37)  ;  and  next  in  the 
history  of  the  ten  lepers,  among  whom  the  one  that 
returned  to  give  glory  to  God  for  the  work  of  healing 
belonged  to  the  same  hated  and  despised  nation.  So 
also  he  alone  records  the  anticipatious  of  the  universal 
kingdom  that  gathered  round  our  Lord's  nativity  ;  the 
thought  that  the  "  day-spring  from  on  high  "  was  to 
"  give  light  to  those  that  were  in  darkness  "  (i.  79),  as 
well  as  "knowledge  of  salvation"  to  God's  chosen 
people;  that  there  was  to  bo  "  en  earth  peace,  good-will 
towards  men  "  as  men,  as  well  as  for  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham (ii.  14) ;  that  the  same  light  was  "  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  God's  people  Israel  " 
(ii.  32).  In  all  this  we  may  trace  the  guiding,  illumining 
purpose  of  one  who  had  been  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
embrace  the  Gospel  as  St.  Paul  preached  it,  iu  all  its 
width  and  fulness.  Hardly  less  significant  is  the  fact 
that  he  alone  records  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disci- 
ples (x.  1),  for  that  number  was  to  the  Jew  as  distinctly 
spnbolical  of  the  nations  of  the  outlyiug  Gentile  world 
as  twelve  was  of  the  completeness  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  at  every  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  seventy  oxen  were  solemnly  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  of  intercession  for  that  woi'ld  which  the  Jews 
ordinarily  regarded  with  so'  hard  and  cold  an  indiffer- 
ence. The  marked  manner  iu  which  the  Evangelist 
distinguishes  liimself  from  those  who  had  been  "  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word "  (i.  2)  forbids 
our  adopting  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  he 
himself  was  eue  of  that  body  of  disciples,  Init  we  may 
well  believe  that  it  included  some  who  were  either 
proselytes  themselves  (such,  e.rj..  as  Nicolas  of  Antioch, 
whom  we  find  among  the  seven  (Acts  vi.  5\  and  who, 
in  order  to  have  commanded  the  suffrages  of  the  Church 
at  that  early  stage  of  its  growth,  must  have  already 
been  well  known  to  the  great  niass  of  the  disciples),  or 
who,  by  their  training  and  associations,  were  qualified 
to  act  upon  them,  and  through  them  upon  the  other 
sheep  that  were  "  not  of  this  fold  "  (John  x.  IG),  to 
preach  the  Gospel  not  only  to  the  "  dispersed  among 
the  Greeks  "  (John  vii.  35),  but  to  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. 

We    pass   from    the   Gospel   to    tiio    Acts    of    the 
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Apostles,  aud  there  the  same  principle  at  once  of 
selection  and  (as  M.  Renan  points  out,  with  some 
scorn)  of  omission  also  is  seen  at  work.  It  is  not 
a  complete  narrative  of  tlie  missionary  work  of  the 
Apostles,  or  of  the  growth  of  heresies ;  it  is  not  even — 
though  it  comes  nearer  to  tliat  character — a  complete 
record  of  the  labours  of  St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul.  It  is 
emphatically  a  history  of  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
in  the  admission  first  of  proselytes,  like  Nicolas  and  the 
Ethiopian  emrach  (ri.  5;  viii.  27),  and  then  of  the  hated 
and  imcleau  Samaritans  (\aii.  5),  aud  then,  iu  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  of  the  imcircumcised  heathen,  who  were  but 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  worshipping  the  one  God,  not 
proselytes  of  righteousness,  with  whom  the  devout 
Israelite  coidd  hold  any  close  companionship.  It  notes 
the  rise  and  the  settlement  of  but  one  controversy,  and 
that  was  the  dispute  which  threatened  to  break  up  the 
one  imiversal  family  into  two  di^-ided  and  discordant 
halves,  and  gives  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  decree  of 
the  first  comicil  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  received  with 
joy  by  all  the  Gentile  Chm-ches  as  the  great  charter  of 
their  freedom  (Acts  xv.  24 — 31).  It  passes  over — not, 
as  has  been  \vi-ougly  said,  vnth  a  false  reticence  or  dis- 
honest suppression  of  the  truth,  but  as  a  passing  and 
momentary  incident,  not  affecting  the  broad  issues  of 
the  controversy — the  dispute  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter  as  to  the  logical  and  practical  consequences  of  the 
decree  to  which  they  had  both  assented  (Gal.  ii.  14). 
It  is  quite  possible,  indeed  (as  the  nan-ative  of  the  Acts 
distinctly  indicates  the  absence  of  the  writer  from 
Autioch  at  the  only  period  to  which  that  dispute  can 
with  any  proljability  be  assigned)  that  there  was  no 
suijpression  at  all,  and  that  the  fact  is  not  recorded  liy 
liim  simply  because  ho  did  not  know  it.  It  would  bo 
altogether  iu  accordance  with  the  nobility  of  St.  Paul's 
nature  that  he,  though  forced  to  refer  to  the  difference 
in  order  to  \'iudicate  to  the  Galatiaus  the  authority  aud 
independence  which  had  been  so  unscrupulously  at- 
tacked, shoidd  not  willingly  speak  with  another,  even 
with  his  own  familiar  friend,  of  the  momentary  weak- 
ness of  the  great  Apostle,  who,  on  his  first  couversiou, 
had  received  him  trustfully  (Gal.  i.  18),  aud  ha\'ing  been 
steadfast  in  his  support  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel 
at  the  great  debate  at  Jerusalem,  )iad  afterwards  giveu 
to  him  and  Barnabas  the  "right  hand  of  fellowship" 
(Gal.  ii.  9),  aud  agreed  to  a  partition-treaty  as  governing 
their  apostolic  work.  After  the  nan-ative  of  Acts  xv. 
the  book  becomes  more  exclusively  the  record  of  St. 
Paid's  work,  and  has  more  the  character  of  a  biography. 
Written  by  St.  Luke,  as  it  was,  during  or  shortly  after 
St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  cau  well  think 
of  the  Evangelist  as  writing  for  the  great  body  of  Itahau 
converts  like  Theophilus,  can-ying  thi-ough  both  parts  of 
his  history  tlr?  same  leading  thought,  showing  that  the 
work  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord,  whose  mission  to 
the  Apostle  had  been,  "  Depart :  for  I  will  send  thee  far 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles  "  (Acts  xxii.  21),  aud  who  had 
sealed  his  ministry  \vith  the  \vitness  of  mighty  aud  mar- 
vellous "works,"  aud  yet  more  miglity  aud  marvellous 
spiritual  results,  was  in  harmony  -with,  and,  as  it  were. 


the  natural  development  of  what  had  been  seen  and 
heard  dm-ing  the  years  when  Ho  hiauself  taught  in 
Galilee  and  Juda3a,  iu  synagogue  and  temple. 

It  woidd  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  hazardous  a  con- 
jecture  to  identify  the  Gospel  of  which  St.  Paid  speaks 
as  in  some  special  sense  his  own  ("  the  gospel  which  I 
preached  to  you,"  1  Cor.  xv.  1 ;  "  according  to  my  gospel," 
2  Tim.  ii.  8)  with  any  written  record,  still  less  with  the 
liarticular  book  which  bears  St.  Luke's  name.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  simple  anachronism  to  sujjpose  that  St.  Paul 
had  iu  his  possession,  while  wi-iting  at  Corinth  or  at 
Ephesus,  a  book  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
cu'cumstantial  evidence,  was  not  written  till  after  he  had 
sojourned  for  two  full  years  at  Rome.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  clear  that  the  term  "  gospel ' '  as  used  by  St.  Paul, 
though  it  comprised  much  more,  did  at  least  include  a 
narrative  of  the  main  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  pro- 
bably also  the  main  elements  of  his  teaching  (Rom.  i. 
3,  4 ;  xi.  23—26 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  1—7) ;  that  the  "  traditions  " 
on  wliich  he  lays  so  much  stress — i.e.,  his  own  oral 
teaching,  given  in  addresses  to  the  church,  and  in 
the  instruction  of  catechumens — were  not  less  narrow 
iu  their  range,  and  as  they  comprised  rides  for  life, 
worship,  the  discipKne  of  the  Church,  so  also  em- 
braced the  doctrine  which  Christ  had  taught,  di- 
rectly during  his  ministry,  through  the  work  of  the 
Spu'it  after  his  ascension,  and  the  facts  on  which  the 
doctrine  rested.  And  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  class  of  facts,  and  the  elements  of 
teaching  on  which  he  would  most  delight  to  dwell, 
would  be  those  which  the  beloved  physician  who  was 
his  familiar  friend  liad  gathered  together  dm-ing  many 
years,  aud  afterwards  put  in  shape  for  the  permanent 
instruction  of  his  disciples.  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are,  in  their  very  form  and  natiu-e,  neither  exegetical  nor 
naiTative,  and  we  can  only  look,  at  the  farthest,  for  in- 
cidental references  to  what  entered,  we  may  believe, 
much  more  largely  into  liis  oral  teaching.  But  where 
we  do  note  these  references,  there  is,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  a  striking  agreement  with  the  records  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  Thus  what  St.  Paul  had  taught  in 
every  church  as  to  the  one  ceremonial  ordinance  which 
Cln-ist  had  ordained  for  perpetual  observance — "  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto 
you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed  took  bread :  and  when  ho  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat :  this  is  my  body, 
which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  o£ 
me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cuxi,  when 
he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament 
iu  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  re- 
membrance of  me  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25) — is  in  almost 
verbal  agreement  with  the  record  of  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  iu  Luke  xxii.  19,  20,  even  iu  the  de- 
tails where  that  record  differs  from  the  narrative  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  So  again  when  he  quotes  the 
Divine  rule  as  to  the  payment  of  ministerial  work,  it  is 
in  the  words,  "  The  labom-er  is  worthy  of  his  reward  "  (or 
hire)  (1  Tim.  v.  18),  we  find  a  verbal  agreement  with 
Luke  X.  7.    The  difference  between  St,  Paul's  account 
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of  oiu-  Lord's  appearances  after  his  resurrection,  appa- 
rent on  a  comparison  of  1  Cor.  xv.  witli  Luke  xxiv., 
way  at  fii-st  siglit  appear  to  militate  against  this  \ae\v, 
hut  the  circumstances  of   the  case  aiford  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  tlio  variations.     (1.)  St.  Paul  claims,  it 
will  be  remembered,  to  give  facts,  which  if  not  expressly 
communicated  to  him,  as  the  essence  of  his  Gospel  was, 
by  dii-ect  insjjiratiou,  were  yet  such  as  he  could  vouch 
for  on  his  osvu  personal  authoritj',  brought  within  his 
knowledge  by  Avitnesses  who  wore  but  one  step  removed 
from  the  presence  of   the   Lord  Jesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  3). 
(2.)  It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  appearances  one,  that 
to  Cephas,  or  Simon  Peter,  wJiich  is  specially  mentioned 
by  St.  Paid,  as  among  the  first  (1  Cor.  xv.  5),  is  implied 
incidentally  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  ("The  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon  "  xxiv.  34),  and  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  other  three  Evangelists. 
(3.)  It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  at  the  time  when 
St.  Paid  \vrote  to  the   Corinthians,  St.  Luke  had  cer- 
tainly not  wi-itten  his  Gospel,  and  liad  probably  advanced 
but  a  little  way  in  the  collection  of  his  materials ;  that 
his  work  as  aAvi-iter  maybe  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  period 
of  St.  Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Caesarea,  during 
which  St.  Luke  was  with  him  or  near  him,  and  woidd 
therefore  have  abundant  opportunities  for  intercoiirse 
with  those  who,  as  officially  connected  \vith  the  court 
of  the  Herods,  such  as  Manacu  (Acts  xiii.  1),  Joanna, 
the  -^vife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward  (Luke  viii.  3),  or 
as  having  been   among  the   inner   or   outer   circle   of 
disciples,  were  able  to  report  to  him  what  they  liad  seen 
or  heard.     It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  on  (his  point 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  risen  Lord,  we  have  in  him 
and  in  St.  Paid  almost  or  altogether  independent  ^vit- 
nesses,  and  that  the  evidence  for  the  facts  which  they 
relate,  wliether  separately   or   jointly,  is  therefore   so 
much  the  stronger.    (4.)  There  is,  as  is  well  kno^vn,  one 
remarkable  instance  in  which  St.  Paul  cjuotes,  as  "  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  a  saying  ("It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"   Acts  xx.  3.5),  which  is  not 
found  in  any   extant  Gospel.      We  cannot,   therefore, 
include  this  in  the   list   of    distinct  and  unmistakable 
coincidences.     On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  altogether  identical  in  tone 
andfeeUng  with  the  teaching  which  St.  Luke  delights  to 
record,  with  the  warnings  against  self-indulgent  luxury 
and  the  love  of  riches,  with  tho  precepts — "  Give  alms 
of  such  things  as  ye  have ;   and,  behold,  all  things  arc 
clean  luito  you  "  (Luke  xi.  41)  ;  "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and 
give  alms  "  (Lid^o  xii.  33).    This  too,  we  may  rememl)er, 
though  it  was  spoken   before  the   composition  of  St. 
Lidie's  Gospel,  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  Evangelist 
and   the    Apostle   were    in    close   companionship,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  one  may  well  have  learnt  the  words 
which  he  quoted  from  the  other.     The  weight  of  this 
consideration  as  to  the  general  tone  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
will  appear  more  fully  in  the  next  section. 

II.  It  has  been  often  noticed,  especially  by  M.  Renau 
[Les  Aputres,  p.  xxiv.),  (hat  both  the  (3-ospel  and  the 
Acts  indicate  in  St.  Luke  some  characteristic  tendencies 
such  as  wo  should  now  describe  by  the  epithet  "commu- 


nistic."   He  records,  with  special  force  and  fiduess, 

parables  like  those  of  tho  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (xvi. 
19—31),  (he  Unjust  Steward  (x\-i.  1—12),  the  rich 
fool  (xii.  16 — 21),  each  with  its  o\vu  special  warning 
against  the  abuse  of  riches,  the  direct  precepts  above 
referred  to  enjoining  alms-giving  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent;  the  injuuetiou  to  the  wealthy  Pharisee  not  to 
mvite  his  rich  neighbours  when  he  made  a  feast,  but  to 
call  together  "  tho  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  " 
(Luke  xiv.  13).  So  in  the  Acts  he  gives  a  prominence, 
not  needed  by  what  wo  have  seen  was  his  main  purpose, 
to  the  generous,  self-sacrificing  love  of  early  Christian 
life,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  "they  had  all  things 
common,"  that  "none  said  that  ought  of  the  things 
that  he  possessed  was  his  own,"  that  "distribution  was 
made  to  every  one  according  to  his  need  "  (Acts  ii. 
44 ;  iv.  32,  35). 

,  It  was  probable,  in  tho  nature  of  things,  that  one  whose 
convictions  on  this  point  were  so  strong  would  impress 
them  on  others,  and  be  liimself.  according  to  his  ability, 
a  living  illustration  of  lliem.  The  very  temper  which 
prompts  to  such  a  line  of  action  woidd  also  be  (hat  which 
shrinks  from  publicity,  and  will  not  "  let  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  handdoeth,"  doing  good  by  stealth, 
and  blushing  to  find  it  fame.  The  coincidences  to  which 
I  now  purpose  to  call  attention  mil,  if  I  mistake  not, 
show  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  writer  of  (he  Acts 
of  (he  Apostles. 

(a )  Internal  eridence  agrees  with  a  very  early  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  that  St.  Luke's  first  acquaintance  with 
the  preachers  of  tho  new  faith  began  at  Antioch.     The 
fulness  Avidi  which  he  narrates  all  that  passed  (here 
when  they  first  arrived  ;  how  those  who  represented  tho 
early  state  of  the  Church  before  "  (he  persecu(ion  tlia(; 
arose  about  Stephen  "  jireached  the  word  to  none  but 
unto  the  Jews  only  ;'"  how  then,  a  little  later,  some  who 
were  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  "  spake  unto  the  Grecians" 
(or  rather,  taking  the  better  supported  reading  of  tho 
MSS.,  tho  Greeks,  i.e.,  the  uncircumcised  proselytes  or 
inquirers)  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  (hem,  "  preach- 
ing (ho  Lord  Jesus;"   how  next  Barnabas  and  Saul 
came  to  carry  on  tho  work  ; — tho  knowledge  he  displays 
of  names  like  those  of  "  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger, 
and  Lucius  of  C^Tcne,  and  Manaen.   wliicli  had  been 
brought  up  widi  Herod  the  tetrarcli  "  (Acts  xiii.  1),  of 
whom  otherwise  we  know  little  or  nothmg ;  (he  stress 
which  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Antioch  that  tho 
new  name  of  Christian,  destined  to  have  so  vride  and 
glorious  a  com-se,  was  first  given  to  (he  disciples  (Acts 
xi.  26) — all  this  speaks  of  knowledge  gained  on  the  spot 
by  one  who  was  in  part  at  least  an  actor  in  (he  story. 
What  I  desire  to  note  then  is,  that  it  is  precisely  at  this 
stage,  when  the  influence  of  the  Evangelist  must  have 
been  more  or  less  active  there,  that  we  find  that  the  dis- 
ciples, on  hearing  of  the  distress,  actual  or  approaching, 
to  wliich  the  brethren  of  Jerusalem  were  exposed,  deter- 
mined, "  every  man  according  to  his  ability,  to  send  relief 
to  those  who  wore  thus  suffering  ;  "  which  also  they  did, 
and  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul "  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30).    If  the  conjec(iu-e  tat  jjrcsent,  I 
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freely  admit,  it  is  not  more)  wliicli  I  have  just  kazarded 
bj  a  true  one,  tlie  first  aequaiutauce  between  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  "beloved  ijhysiciau  " 
must  liave  been  one  that  united  them  in  this  work  of 
charity. 

(b)  The  next  certain,  or  all  but  certain,  trace  of  St. 
Luke's  companionship  with  St.  Paul  is  found,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  the  latter  arrives  at  Troas,  and  they 
journey  together  to  Philippi.  At  that  city  St.  Luke 
remained.  Whatever  guiding  iuHueuee  was  exercised 
over  the  miuds  and  liearts  of  the  believers  there  must 
liave  been  mainly  his.  Tha  circumstances  of  that 
church,  consisting,  as  it  diil.  prominently  of  women  like 
Lydia,  the  purple-seller  of  Tliyatira,  tlii>  damsel  mth  the 
divining  spirit,  Euodia,  Syntyehe,  and  others  who,  when 
St.  Paul  was  there,  laboured  with  him  iu  the  Gospel 
(Acts  xvi.  14 — 16 ;  Phil.  iv.  2,  3),  were,  we  may  believe, 
such  as  favoured  the  tendouey  which  liis  enthusiastic 
charity  had  to  impress  itself  on  others.  There  seems  to 
liave  been  something  in  the  ehavacter,  perhaps  also  iu 
the  prof ession,  of  the  Evangelist  which  specially  tiualifii'd 
him  for  this  kind  of  direction  over  the  minds  of  devout 
women.  As  lie  was  at  Philippi,  so  wl}  may  infer  he  was 
also  among  that  otlur  company  of  women  of  whom  bo 
alone  records  the  names — Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna, 
Susanna,  and  many  others — to  whom  lie  manifestly  had 
special  opportunities  of  access  which  were  wanting  to  the 
other  Evangelists,  and  from  whom  lie  may  have  derived 
many  of  the  early  incidents  of  the  infancy  and  childhood 
of  the  Christ  which  they  wore  likely  to  have  heard  from 
lier,  the  Virgin  mother,  who  must  have  been,  after  His 
ascension,  the  object  of  their  profound  and  tendorcst 
reverence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  wliat  we  note  is  that  he  is 
no  sooner  left  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  than 
this  spirit  of  bomity  begins  to  manifest  itself.  Even 
when  St.  Paul  was  at  Thessalonica,  within  a  week  or  two 
— that  ii,  after  he  liad  left  them — they  sent  once  and 
again  to  his  necessities  (Phil.  iv.  15, 16).  He  journeyed 
on  to  Corinth,  and  their  anxious  care  followed  him  there 
also,  and  again  they  sent  to  supply  all  his  wants  ('2  Cor. 
"xi.  9 ).  In  their  favour,  and,  we  may  well  lielicvc,  though 
lie  does  not  give  his  reasons,  ou  account  of  these  special 
circumstances,  ho  makes  an  cxcc'ition  to  his  usual  prac- 
tice of  woi'king  with  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  bread 
(2  Cor.  xi.  8).  He  could  accept  their  bounty  without  the 
risk  of  incun'ing  the  suspicion  of  interested  motives, 
and  without  placing  liimseK  iinder  any  burdensome 
sense  of  obligation. 

(c)  The  influence  of  St.  Luke's  guidance  is,  however, 
manifested  more  conspicuously  in  the  bright  example 
set  by  the  Macedonian  churches,  among  which  Philippi 
■was  at  least  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  in  the  renewed 
activity  of  benevolence  towards  the  distressed  church 
of  Jerusalem,  suffering  under  a  protracted  scarcity,  and 
with  well  nigh  all  its  resources  cxliausted  by  the  lavish 
bounty  of  its  members  in  the  earl}-  days  of  their  con- 
version. "  In  a  great  trial  of  afHiction,"  out  of  "  their 
deep  poverty  "  "  they  gave  freely,  yea,  first  gave  their 
own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  imto  us  by  the  will  of 
God "(2  Cor.  viii.  2).     It  was  characteristic  of  a  cIiu-.tIi 


which  was  united  to  St.  Paid  by  so  many  ties  of  inti- 
macy that  they  should  entreat  him  not  to  delegate  to 
another  the  work  of  being  their  representative,  but 
should  take  upon  himsoU'  the  fellowship  of  ministering 
to  the  saints,  as  he  had  done,  let  us  remember,  on 
the  first  great  occasion,  when  a  like  offering  had  been 
sent  (Acts  xi.  30),  owing  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  prompting  influence  of  the  same  friend.  If  St. 
Luke  was  at  PhiUppi  stirring  men  and  women  up  to  this 
contribution,  the  precedent  would  naturally  suggest  the 
course  whicli  the  church  pressed  upon  the  Apostle. 

(d)  In  spite  of  the  doubts  which  have  been  suggested 
by  not  a  few  i-ecent  commentators,  tliero  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  good  gi-ounds  for  ideutifj-ing  the  unnamed 
•'brother"  who  was  sent  -with  Titus  to  Corinth  to  stir  that 
church  also  to  a  like  largeness  of  heart,  and  whose 
"  praise  was  in  the  Gospel  iu  all  the  churches  "  (2  Cor. 
TOi.  IS),  vriili  St.  Luke.  I  do  not,  of  course,  lay  any 
stress  on  the  word  "gospel,"  as  though  there  were  any 
books  then  written  bearing  that  name,  and  lie  was  known 
to  be  the  author  of  one  of  them.  But  taking  the  word 
iu  its  earlier  and  wider  sense,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
St.  Luke  must  luvve  been  au  Evangelist  iu  the  older 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  that  his  work  as  such  must 
have  become  kll0^vn  to  all  the  churches  of  Macedonia 
and  Acliaia.  Wo  know  of  no  one  so  likely  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Macedonian  chm-ches  to  be  their 
representative,  and  to  travel  with  St.  Paid  as  treasurer 
and  custodian  of  the  money  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers  ;  and  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  St.  Luke 
did  travel  with  liini,  and  continued  more  or  loss  closely 
in  his  companionship  till  he  arrived  iu  Rome.  If  he 
was  eager  to  begin  or  to  complete  tlie  record  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  was,  he  must 
have  felt,  so  greatly  needed  for  building  up  the  Gentile 
churches  iu  the  faith,  he  may  well  have  welcomed  the 
opening  which  ^v  is  thus  presented  of  coming  into 
direct  personal  contact  with  many  who  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their  o^vn  ears  that 
which  he  intended  to  narrate.  Smaller  coincidences  in 
detail  fall  in  with  this  hjiiothesis,  or,  indeed,  with  any 
v-iew  which  admits  St.  Luke  into  the  list  of  St.  Paid's 
companions. 

(1)  They  stop,  and  they  stop  there  oiijy,  for  a  whole 
week  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  6)  ;  and  it  was  at  Troas  that  St. 
Paul  had  first  come  into  renewed  companionship  with 
St.  Luke  (Acts  xvi.  10),  who  must  clearly  have  been 
working  there  for  some  time  previously,  and  to  wdioso 
successful  laboiu's  must  have  been  owing  that  "open 
door "  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  so  strongly  (2  Cor.  ii. 
12).  (2)  When  they  are  at  Cffisarea,  and  their  coming 
must  have  been  known  to  the  churches  of  Judaea,  they 
are  met  by  Agabus,  the  self-same  propliet  as  had 
come  to  Antioch  before  the  famine  at  the  time  when 
St.  Luke  was  living  there.  (3)  On  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem  they  are  accompanied  by  certain  disciples  of 
Ca;sarea  (it  wiU  be  remembered  how  full  the  Acts  are 
of  all  that  relates  to  that  city),  and  they  bring  with  them 
"  one  Mnason  of  Cj-prus,  au  old  disciple  "  (Acts  xxi.  16) 
— i.e.,  one  who  had  be^n  among  the  carlie'-t  couvcris. 
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Is  it  not  iu  the  liiglicst  degree  probable  that  cue  tlms 
prominent,  specially  mentioned  l->y  name  as  worthy  of 
all  honour,  had  been  among  those  "  meu  of  Cyprus  "  who 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  iu  the  great  capital 
of  Syi'ia  bcfoi-o  the  name  of  Saul  or  Barnabas  had  been 
oven  heard  there  ?     (Acts  xi.  20.) 

III.  I  have,  lastly,  to  call  attention  to  coincidences 
more  du-ectly  affecting    the  personal    relations  of  the 
two  friends.     There  would  be  little  or  no  novelty  in 
the   thought  that   the  tone  of  affection  in  which  the 
.Apostle  speaks  of  the  "beloved  physician"  was  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  gratitude  for  the  service 
which   iu   that   character   ho     had   rendered   to     him. 
Those  who  adopt  what  may  now  faii-ly  be  described  as 
the  only  tenable  explanation  of  the  mysterious  "  thorn  in 
tlie  tlesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7) — i.e.,  that  it  was  some  acutely 
jiainful  disease,  probably  affecting  sight  (Gal.  iv.  15), 
and  making  "  his  bodily  presence   weak,"  to  the  point 
oven  of  causing  sometliing  like   a   sense   of    physical 
repulsion  in  those  who  could  not  penetrate  to  the  true 
nobleness  which  lay  beneath  the  ontward  appearance,  so 
unattractive  and  ignoble  (Gal.  iv.  14) — arc  familiar  with 
the  thought  that  such  a  one  as  the  Apostle  must  often 
have  stood  in  need  of  help,  which  one  trained  as  St. 
Luke  had  been  was  best  qualified  to  render.     AVliat  has 
now  to  be  noticed  is  that  on  each  occasion  on  which 
the  Evangelist  joins  in  travelling  companionsliip  with 
the  Apostle,  there  are  to  be  discovered  traces  that  the 
latter  had  been  suffering  from  some  attack   of  more 
than  average  intensity.     Thus  (1)  we  find  that  as  he  first 
passed  through   Galatia,  on  the  journey  which  imme- 
diately preceded   his   arrival   at   Troas,   he   had   been 
delayed  by  "  that  infinuity  of  the  flesh,"  and  so  had 
been  led  to  stop  and  preach  and  found  a  church  when 
otheiTvise  he   might  have  passed  on  to  more  inviting 
regions   (Gal.  iv.  13).     It   is   in  connection    with  fliat 
attack   that   he   lays   most   stress  upon   fh;*    repulsive 
and  almost  loathsome  character   of  the  malady  which 
aifected   him   (Gal.    iv.   14).      It   was   a    gi-eat    thing 
to  say  of  those  Galatians   at  such  a  time  and  imdcr 
such   conditions  that    they   had  not  "  despised  or   re- 
jected" him,  but   had  received  him  "as   an  angel  of 
God,   even   as   Christ   Jesus"  (Gal.   iv.  14).     It  was 
thus,   with    his   body   worn   and    enfeebled    by   these 
sufferings,  bearing  about  him  even  thus  "  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  that  the  Apostle  reached  Troas,  fomid 
the  physician,  who  was  already  an   Evangelist  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  living  and  working  there,  and 
profited  by  liis  loving   service.      Personal   regard,  the 
desire  to  continue   the  ministrations  which  he  saw  to 
be  so   necessary,  may  well   have   mingled   with  other 
motives  in  leading  him  to  join  St.  Paid  in  his  jom'ney 
to  Macedonia.     (2)  "Wlien  they  met  again  it  was  so  far 
under  like  conditions.     Once  again  the  Apostle  had  been 
"  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that 
ho  despaired  even  of  life,"  and  had,  as  it  were,  "the 
sentence   of   death   in    him,"   felt    that   he   had   been 
delivered  as  from  the  very  gates  of  death,  was  stQl  as  a 
"dying  man"  (2  Cor.  i.  8 — 10;  vi.  9),  "always  bearing 
about   iu   the   body "  that    which   was    so   sharp   and 


agonising  in  its  pain  that  it  might  well  be  compared 
to  the  very  "  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus "  (2  Cor.  iv. 
10).  Was  it  wonderful  that  the  loving  and  faithful 
friend  should  once  more  be  anxious,  not  only  to  share 
the  responsibUity  of  the  jom-ney  to  Jerusalem  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Philippiau  church,  but  also  to  keep 
watch,  as  with  a  loving  and  devoted  loyalty,  over  the 
Apostle  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  whose  health,  nay, 
whose  very  life  itself,  was  so  seriously  imperilled  ?  Was 
it  strange,  that  having  thus  been  with  him  during  his 
travels,  he  should  feel  more  than  ever  bound  to  per- 
severe m  his  ministrations,  when  to  all  other  phases  of 
suffering  was  added  that  of  imprisonment,  if  not  iu 
its  severest,  yet  at  least  in  one  of  its  most  irksome  and 
depressuig  forms — that  he  should  continue  faithful  to 
the  very  close  of  that  noble  life  ?  "  Luke  only  is  with 
me''  (2  Tim.  iv.  Ill  were  among  tlio  last  words  dictated 
by  the  lips  of  PauJ. 

IV.  Tho    presence   of  St.   Luke    with   the   Apostle 
during  his  voyage  to  Italy  and  the  first  Roman  cap» 
tivity  suggests  yet  one  or  two  more  illustrations.     («) 
The  accuracy  of  the  professional  physician  is  seen  m 
the  description  of  the  disease  of  which  tlie  father  of 
Publius  was  healed  at  Melita,  as  a  fever  complicated 
by  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8).     (6)  Tho  presence  with 
St.  Paul   of   one   who,  as   an   Itaban  freeduian  (such 
most  commentators  believe  St.  Luke's  social  standing  to 
have  been),  possessed  at  least  a  fair  amoimt  of  Greek 
culture  and   professional    knowledge,    constantly   with 
the  Apostle,  yet  able  to  move  freely  to  ami  fro,  and 
exorcise  his  skill  for  the  good  of  others,  must    have 
been,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  great  help  in  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of    the    new   faith   among    Ihoso   whoso 
wealth  or   rank  placed  them  above  tho   level  of  the 
artisans  and  slaves  who  made  up  iho  majority  of  the 
Roman  church.      Of  such  men  Theophilus,  to  whom 
both  tlie    Gospel    and    the   Acts   are   addressed,   was 
manifestly  a  type.      If  we  think  of  tho  physician  as 
carrying  with  him  the  same  gravo  courtesy  and  loving 
zoal  which  had   endeared  him  to  the  devout  women  of 
Philippi  and  of  Palestine,  is  it  too  bold  a  conjecture 
to  picture  him  at  Rome  also  as  winning  his  w.ay  into  a 
like  circle  ?     One  noble  Roman  lady  there  was  a))out 
this  time,  Pomponia  Gracina,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  who 
had  commanded  the  legions  in  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
who  was  accused  of  adopting  what  was  described  as  a 
"foreio-n  superstition,"'  living  as  one  retired  from  tho 
world,  casting  aside  the  ornaments  of  her  rank,  and 
appearing  ui  a  garb  which,  measured  by  the   standard 
of  (he  prevailing  fashion,   seemed  to  her  friends  and 
kindred  as  the  apparel  of  a  uujurner  (Tacitus,  Annals, 
xiii.  32).     We  have,  of  com-se,  no  direct  evidence   to 
connect  this  change  with  her  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  stUl  less  with  St.  Luke's  work  as  the  instru- 
ment  of  that  conversion ;  but  well-nigh  all  scholars  of 
repute  (notably  among  ourselves  Dean  Merivale  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot)  agree  as  to  the  former  point;  and  as  regards 
the  latter,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  we  know  of  no 
other  preacher  of  the  Gospel  then  working   at  Rome 
so  likely  to  have  had  access  to  ladies  of  Pomponia's 
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rank,  others  probably,  such  as  Claudia  (i  Tim.  iv.  21), 
as  the  "  beloved  physiciau." 

(c)  With  this  we  may,  I  believe,  connect  two  or  three 
facts  whicli  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Why,  it  has  been  asked,  if  St.  Luke  was  with  St. 
Paul  on  his  ariival  at  Rome — as  we  leaiu  from  the 
Acts  (the  "we"  in  Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  remained 
with  liim,  as  we  find  from  Col.  iv.  14;  PhUem.  24 — 
is  liis  name  altogetlicr  absent  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Phili2>l>ians  ?  If  he  joined  in  salutations  to  churches 
that  he  hardly  knew,  why  is  he  silent  when  St.  Paul 
iri'ites  to  that  with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  and  so 
long  connected  ?  1  find  the  explanation  of  this  in  an 
hyjjothesis  which,  if  not  capable  of  proof,  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  embracing  all  the  phenomena.  Assume 
that  shoi'tly  after  their  arrival  at  Rome,  St.  Luke,  who 
liad  been  absent  from  his  beloved  flock  for  more  than 
three  years,  was  glad  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
being  once  more  in  Europe  to  revisit  the  church  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  started  (it  would  not  take 
liim  more  than  three  weeks  to  get  there)  on  a  journey 
to  PhUippi.  Note  how  this  not  only  explains  the 
omission  of  his  name,  but  furnishes  also  the  key  to 
other  problems  of  the  epistle.  Who  so  likely,  if  what 
we  have  sketched  as  to  St.  Luke's  work  and  character 
be  at  all  true,  to  have  been  addi-essed  by  St.  Paul  as 
his  true  "yokefellow?"'  Wliat  more  characteristic 
charge  could  have  been  given  to  him,  after  St.  Pa\d's 
own  entreaty  to  Euodia  and  Syutyche,  obviou.sly  two 
members  of  the  Philippiau  sisterhood,  that  they  "  would 
be  of  the  same  mmd  in  the  Lord,"  than  that  he  too 
woidd  "  help  them  ''  (not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  those  women  who,"  as  if  the  request  were  general 
in  its  character,  but),  Euodia  and  Syntyche  themselves, 
forasmuch  as  they  had  laboured  with  him  in  the  Gos- 
j)el  ?  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3 ;  see  Dr.  Lightfoot's  commentary 
on  the  verse.)  The  influence  which  had  heljied  to 
maintain  imity  and  peace  and  love  before,  was  to  be 
again  exerted,  in  order  to  heal  the  personal  jealousies 
and  di'i-isions  which  had  sprung  up  in  its  absence. 

((?)  The  theory  in  question  seiTes  to  explain,  as  I  have 
said,  other  phenomena  of  the  Epistle.  It  strengthens 
the  traditional  belief  that  the  Clement  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  in  Pliil.  iv.  3  as  one  of  his  feUow-labourers,  was 
none  other  than  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  that  name,  of 
whom  we  have  at  least  one  genuine  epistle  to  tlie  church 
of  Corinth,  and  whose  name  sen-ed  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
whole  gi-oup  of  liturgical  and  apocryi)hal  literature. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  is  inclined  to  reject  the  identification 
mainly  on  the  groimd  that  the  Clement  who  is  here 
addressed  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Philippi,  while  the  bishop  has  always  been  connected 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  The  journey  which  has 
been  here  suggested  removes  that  difficulty."  The  Evan- 
gelist would  not   be  likely  to   start  alone.      Clement 


The  pLrase  lias-  giv3n  rise  to  a  multitude  of  coDJectures : 
anions  others  to  the  absurd  supposition,  mentioned  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  revived  by  M.  Kenan  .ami  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
that  St.  Paul  had  a  wife  living  at  Philippi,  from  whom  he  parted 
in  order  to  give  ^'imself  to  his  work  as  an  apostle  ! 


may  have  been  his  companion.  The  easiest  and  mo.st 
natural  route  would  be  to  go  by  sea  to  Corinth,  and 
thence  to  Macedonia.  In  this  way  we  account  not 
only  for  the  message  sent  to  him  through  St.  Liie,  as 
the  true  yokefellow,  but  for  the  connection  between 
Clement  and  the  church  of  Corinth,  leading  him  to 
write  in  a  tone  of  affection,  interest,  and  authority,  and 
for  the  stress  laid  in  his  epistle  on  the  blessings  of  imity 
and  peace.  I  will  even  venture  to  add  the  suggestion 
tliat  the  elaborate  account  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  pliceuix,  which  Clement  urges  (1  Ep.  to  the 
Corinthians,  c.  xxv.),  as  a  proof  of  man's  resurrection 
from  the  grave,  is  just  the  kind  of  illustration  which 
might  have  come  from  a  devout  physician  who  had 
travelled  much  in  the  East,  had  heard  marvellous 
stories  of  the  natural  history  of  Arabia,  and  found  in 
what  he  heard  a  parable  of  the  truth  which  was  to  him 
the  groimd  of  all  hoiie  and  comfort. 

(e)  Dr  Lightfoot  has  ah-eady  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  names  of  two  of  the  messengers  who  bore 
Clement's  letter  to  Corinth,  Claudius  Epiiebits  and 
Valerius  Bito,  suggest  the  behef  that  they  belonged  to 
"  Caesar's  household,"  i.e.,  were  slaves  or  f  reedmen  in 
Nero's  palace.  If  so,  it  would  follow  that  Clement 
himself  had  at  least  some  points  of  connection  witli 
that  group  of  the  Roman  disciples.  The  special  mes- 
sage of  greeting  which  St.  Paul  sends  to  Luke,  to 
Clement,  to  the  Philippian  church  generally,  in  their 
name,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  that  connection  liad 
begun  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  St.  Paul's 
Roman  ministry. 

(/)  The  last  coincidences  to  which  I  now  desire 
to  call  attention  fall  in  with  the  ^•iew  already  stated, 
that  it  was  to  a  large  extent  through  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  St.  Luke's  work  as  a  physician 
that  the  Gospel  thus  made  its  way,  through  the  sub- 
ordinates, to  the  higher  official  persons  connected  with 
the  imperial  household.  The  well-known  inscriptions 
from  the  Columharium  or  private  burying-place  of  the 
Empress  Livia  (it  was  so  called  because  the  small  urns 
that  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  i^laced  in 
recesses  that  looked  like  pigeon-holes)  show  that  that 
great  hotisehold  included  on  its  register  surgeons  and 
pliysicians  as  well  as  lower  domestics.  Among  these  I 
note  two  which  have  for  our  immediate  purpose  a 
special  interest.  (1)  The  list  includes  the  name  of 
TjTannus  as  a  medicus.  May  we  think  of  him  as  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  proprietor  of  the  "school" 
or  lecture-room  which  St.  Paul  used  at  Ephcsus  as  a 
mission  chapel?  Names  or  professions  of  this  kind 
were  very  often  hereditary  among  the  libertini  or  freed- 
men  of  Rome,  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
one  who  had  been  brought  np  as  a  physician  should,  if 
released  from  his  immediate  dependence,  open  a  medical 
school  in  a  city  like  Ephesus.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  compel  us  to  recognise,  if  not  an  absolute  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  faith,  yet  at  least  a  parlial  approval 
of  it ;  and  the  supposition  that  the  one  "  physician  " 
may  have  been  led  to  this  liy  some  letter  of  commen- 
dation from  the  other  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul,  does  not 
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seem  very  fanciful  or  fai'-fetehed.  (2)  The  other  name 
in  qiiostion  presents  a  coincidence  yet  more  striking. 
Tti  Rom.  xvi.  9,  in  the  midst  of  salutations  almost 
every  ono  of  which  is  addressed  to  some  one  whose 
name  appears  on  some  inscription  as  belonging  to  the 
imperial  household,  in  closest  connection  with  Urbane 
(i.e.,  Urbanus,  a  man's  name"),  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  surveyor  of  the  buildings  of  the  palace,  wo  iind 
a  message  sent  to  Stachys.  He  is  honoured  with  the 
same  epithet  as  that  which  St.  Paul  uses  of  St.  Luke, 
and  is  named  as  "  Stachys  the  beloved."  What  is  notice- 
able is  that  hero  also  there  is  the  coincidence  of  pro- 
fession, for  Stachys  too  appears  (not  indeed  in  the 
Columbarium  of  Li'i'ia,  but  iu  another  inscription)  to 
have  been  a  mediciis  attached  to  the  household.  This 
by  itself  would  be  interesting  enough.  But  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written,  it  will  be  remembered,  thi-ee 
years  or  so  before  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
written  from  Corinth.  He  must  thei-efore  have  known 
"  Stachys  the  beloved "  at  some  earlier  period  of  his 
ministry,  as  he  must  have  known  the  others  to  whom  ho 
sends  messages  which  imply  close  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  conclusion  is  almost  beyond  the  shadow 
of  question  that  all  of  them,  Stachys  included,  must 
have  been  among  those  who  came  with  Aquila  and 


Priscilla  to  Corinth  when  Claudius  commanded  all 
Jews  (and  therefore  all  the  believers  iu  Christ,  some 
of  whom  actually  were  Jews,  and  all  of  whom  were 
popularly  identified  with  them)  to  depart  from  Rome 
(Acts  xviii.  2).  If  so,  the  physician  at  Corinth  may 
have  taken  part  with  the  xihysician  at  Philippi  in  the 
letter  of  introduction  which  secured  for  St.  Paul  the 
use  of  the  lecture-room  of  their  professional  brother  at 
Ephesus.  It  is  at  least  all  but  certain  that  "the  saints 
of  Cffisar's  household "  must  have  been  more  or  less 
numerous,  probably  a  little  ccclesia  or  congregation  by 
themselves,  long  before  the  feet  of  an  apostle  had 
trodden  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  "  brethren  "  who 
came  to  Puteoli  or  Appii  Forum  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  St.  Paul's  approach  (Acts  xxviii.  15) — and  the  fact 
that  they  did  hear  of  it  implies  xn-evious  correspondence 
— ^may  have  been  drawn  by  the  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship both  for  him  and  for  St.  Luke.  The  way,  in  which 
the  Latter  describes  the  emotions  which  fUled  the  heart 
of  the  Apostle  as  he  saw  them  apj)roachiug  ("ho  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage) "  is  far  more  easily  understood 
if  wo  think  of  him,  not  as  meeting  for  the  fix-st  time 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  strangers  to  him,  but  as  re- 
cognising the  familiar  faces  of  friends  whom  he  had 
known  before. 
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EDEN. 

fEFORB  we  proceed  furtlier  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  Mesopotamian  region,  let 
us  turn  back  awhile,  and  investigate  as 
far  as  we  can  the  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical notices  occurring  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  which  lead  us  on  into  that  region  ;  and 
at  once  we  are  met  in  the  very  opening  of  the  narrative 
by  the  mention  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  !  It  is  from  this  that  the  two 
great  rivers  whose  courses  we  have  described  are  said 
tc  proceed;  and  not  only  they,  but  two  others,  also 
derived  from  the  same  origin,  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon 
(Gen.  ii.  10—14). 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  word  "  paradise," 
by  which  the  Septuagiut  translation  exjiresses  the  word 
which  we  render  "  garden,"  is  not  found  in  our  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
meaning  a  park  or  garden — i.e.,  a  space  enclosed  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit.  Iu  tho  Now  Testament  it  is 
used  thrice — viz.,  in  our  Lord's  gracious  promise  to  the 
repentant  malefactor  on  tho  cross  (Luke  xxiii.  43) ;  in 
St.  Paul's  account  of  his  heavenly  vision  (2  Cor.  xii.  4) ; 
and  in  Rev.  ii.  7,  where  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  way  to 
denote  an  abode  of  eternal  rest  and  spiritual  enjoyment, 
tho  paradise  of  God,  which  contains  the  tree  of  life. 

What  does  the  Book  of  Genesis  tell  us  al)out  its 
situation  ?  That  God  planted — i.e.,  placed,  and  also 
furnished — "  a  garden  in  Eden,  on  tho  east  side ; "  and 


fnriher,  that  "  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  tho 
garden;"  and  that  from  that  place  it  was  di^aded,  and 
"  became  into  four  heads  "  (ii.  10).  It  then  names  tho 
river-heads,  and  two  countries,  Havilah  and  Oush,  or 
Ethiopia,  in  connection  with  them. 

The  word  Eden  means  "  pleasui-o  : "  are  we  by  this 
to  understand  a  place  or  a  condition  P  and  we  reply 
that,  whatever  tho  meaning  of  Eden  may  ))e,  tho 
"  garden,"  "  the  blissful  paradise  "  must  denote  a  place 
of  definite  dimensions  somewhere  "  in  Eden."  We  read 
further  on  in  Scripture  of  "  the  children  of  Eden  "  who 
dwelt  in  Thelasar  (2  Kings  xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxx^-ii.  12) ;  of 
a  region  of  this  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Haran,  wliich  used  to  trado  with  Tyi-e  (Ezek.  sxvii. 
23) ;  of  a  land  of  Eden  in  Syria,  probably  [near  Da- 
mascus (Amos  i.  5);  of  "Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  re- 
markable for  its  trees  ;  and  of  the  "  garden  of  God," 
evidently  denoting  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  whose 
.site  is  not  defined  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13; 
xxxi.  8,  9,  16,  18).  Where  then  shall  wo  look  for 
the  Eden  of  primeval  man  ?  Even  to  suggest  this 
question  seems  to  open  to  us  an  abyss  of  discussion 
"  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded."  For  wo  havo 
to  reconcile  with  the  position  of  a  definite  Eden  not 
only  the  well-known  courses  of  tho  Euphnates  and 
Tigris,  but  the  positions  also  of  Cush  and  Havilah, 
comitrios  concerning  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, and  also  the  accounts  of  certain  mineral  pro- 
ducts belon^g  to  them.    And  besides  all  this  we  are 
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assured  that,  the  garden  lias  been  for  ages  inaccessible 
to  man.  We  are  safe,  therefoi-e,  iu  asserting  that  its 
site  can  never  be  ascertained,  at  any  rate  in  this  life ; 
but  can  we  in  any  degree  approximate  to  itP  The  map- 
makers  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Paradise  at  the  head  of  their  maps,  and  representing 
the  four  rivers  as  flowing  directly  from  it.  With  them 
the  geographical  difficulties  could  hardly  \x  said  to 
exist ;  but  what  are  wo  to  make  of  Pison  and  Gihon, 
and  Cush  and  Havilah  ?  Most  opinions,  not  all,  place 
Havilah  in  the  west  or  south-west  of  Arabia  (Gren.  xxr. 


the  actual  Tigi-is  and  Euphrates :  and  that  Gihon  and 
Pison  were  represented  liy  two  of  the  channels  which 
fall  info  the  sea  in  connection  with  the  united  stream  of 
the  two  great  Mesopotamian  rivers.  In  order  to  meet 
this  view^Havilah  would  fall  nearly  into  its  proper  place- 
in  Arabia,  while  Cush  would  bo  transferred  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Persia  called  Chuzistan,  anciently  Susiana,  on 
the  e.ast  of  the  Tigris.  A  serious  objection  to  this  opimon 
lies  in  the  inversion  of  order  which  it  involves,  one 
which  makes  the  branches  run  into  tho  main  stream, 
instead  of  the  main  stream  divide  itself  ;nto  its  branches^ 
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18),  and  regard  Cush  as  a  name  applying  to  more  than 
one  region — one  in  southern  Arabia,  and  tho  other  the 
country  answering  to  what  we  now  call  Abyssinia.  Of 
the  rivers  Gihon  and  Pison,  the  former  has  been  very  com- 
monly supposed  to  represent  the  Nile,  an  opinion  of  which 
Milton  reminds  us  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  would 
place  Paradise,  not  in  Assyria,  as  he  would  place  it,  but 

**  nnder  the  Ethiop  line 

By  Nilus'  heatl,  eucloseil  with  shining  rock 

A  whole  day's  journey  high."— Par.  Losf,  W.  282. 

And  Pison  has  been  thought  to  bo  the  Ganges  or  the 
Indus.  In  order  to  avoid  the  insuperable  geographical 
objections  to  these  opinions,  some  eminent  writers  have 
thought  that  the  river  which  went  out  of  Eden  was  the 
Shat-el-Arab  already  described ;  that  two  of  the  heads 
which  went  forth  from  it,  or  rather  belonged  to  it,  were 


Other  opinions  regard  tho  Pison  and  Gihon  as  repre- 
senting two  of  the  important  rivers  rising  in  or  near  tho 
high-Lands  of  Armenia,  among  which  arc  the  Araxes,  now 
Ams,  flowing  into  the  Caspian ;  tho  Cynis,  now  A'oHr, 
which  runs  into  tho  Caspian ;  the  Phasis,  now  Rioni, 
running  into  the  Black  Sea,  but  whose  chief  source  is  ja 
tho  Caucasus,  a  river  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  gold- 
producing  neighbourhood,  and  whoso  name  is  familiar 
fo  us  through  tho  name  "i)heasant,"  tho  Phasiau  bird, 
transplanted  to  our  own  land;  tho  Halys,  now  Kizil 
Irmal;  which  flows  into  tho  Black  Sea,  about  seventy 
miles  east  of  Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor;  the  Aeampsis,  now 
J.vxk;  also  flowing  iuto  tho  Black  Sea,  near  Batoum, 
whoso  source  is  not  far  from  those  of  the  Araxes  and 
Euphrates ;  and  lastly  that  one  of  them  is  the  Oxus, 
now  Jyhoun,  a  river  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  into 
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the  sea  of  Aral,  from  the  opposite  (eastern)  side  of  the 
Caspian,  into  which  it  formerly  fell,  and  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Armenia. 

Thus,  if  wo  exclude  from  consideration  the  Oxus, 
whoso  modern  name  seems  to  be  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion, we  have  on  the  whole  two  general  classes  of 
opinion: — 1.  The  one  which  places  the  site  of  Paradise 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  2.  The  other,  placing  it  some- 
where in  the  high-lands  of  Armenia.  The  proximity  to 
each  other  of  the  sources  of  so  many  important  rivers 
in  the  immediate  neighbonrlujod  of  the  city  of  Erzeroum 
in  Armenia  lias  favoured  the  opinion,  if  it  has  not  given 
rise  to  it,  that  its  site  is  within  the  region  of  Paradise. 
With  this  notion  the  situation  of  the  city,  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  severe  climate  and  prolonged 
winter  of  intense  cold,  by  no  means  agrees ;  but  Mo- 
hammedan traditions  relate  that  the  flowers  of  Para- 
dise continued  to  bloom  there  in  all  their  freshness 
until  the  days  of  the  Persian  king,  Khosroo  Purveez, 
who,  being  encamped  on  the  bauks  of  the  Kara-Su, 
rashly  rejected  with  scorn  a  demand  from  the  false 
Prophet,  then  but  little  known  beyond  his  own  country, 
that  he  should  embrace  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
Since  that  time  the  story  says  that  not  only  did  the 
fortunes  of  Khosi-oo  decline,  but  that  the  waters  of  the 
river  have  shrunk  into  a  deep  but  narrow  bed,  useless 
for  irrigation,  and  that  the  flowers  have  perished,  and 
frost  and  desolation  reign  where  once  was  beauty 
and  abundance.  (Gibbon,  Hist.,  c.  xlvi.,  vol.  v.,  p.  395. 
Curzon,  Armenia,  p.  122.) 

Amid  this  maze  of  difficulty  one  is  tempted  to  look 
with  some  favour  upon  the  notion  taken  up,  but  carried 
to  excess,  by  PhUo,  the  Jewish  writer,  who  wrote  in  the 


e.arly  part  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  which  is  followed  iu 
part  by  several  Christian  fathers,  and  which  seems  to 
receive  countenance  from  the  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (ii.  7)  mentioned  above,  that  the  whole  his- 
tory is  allegorical  rather  than  locally  descriptive.  Or 
we  might  adopt  the  middle  view,  that  while  Eden  is 
perhaps  significant  of  a  condition  or  a  quality  rather 
than  of  a  place,  yet  that  the  Garden  of  Pleasure  described 
by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  definite 
and  well-known  geographic;il  names  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  definite  area,  un- 
known indeed  to  us,  and  probably  undiscoverable,  but 
certainly  in  the  East,  and  agreeing  in  general  with  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  history 
of  the  human  race.' 

The  difficulty  by  which  the  position  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  is  beset,  besets  also  the  relative  positions  of  the 
"  laud  of  Nod,"  the  place  of  Cain's  exile,  and  of  the  city 
Enoch  which  he  is  said  to  have  built  there  (Gen.  iv. 
16,  17).  The  word  Nod  means  "  banishment,"  and 
except  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  towards  the  east  of 
Eden,  we  have  no  information  concerning  it.  It  may, 
perhaps,  not  denote  any  special  country  at  all,  but  simply 
a  land  lying  towards  the  cast  of  the  place  from  which 
he  went  forth,  a  range  which  would  embrace  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Asia.  A  trace  of  the  name  Euoeh.  or  rather 
Henoch,  has  been  thought  to  have  been  ijreserved  in 
the  name  of  a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Heniochi,  who  fived 
near  the  Black  Sea;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  conjecture,  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
supposed  situation  of  the  land  of  Cain's  banishment. 

iPMo,  Leij.  Alhg.,  i.  14,  Clem.  Alex.,  Sir.,  v,  11.  Aug.,De  GmiJ 
ad  lit.  Tiii.  1  ;  Civ.  D.,  xiii.  21,  xiv.  11. 
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sS  has  already  been  remarked,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  the  boy  became  a  member  of  the 
community,  and  was  held  responsible  for 
his  religious  conduct.  Wo  cannot  here 
describe  the  numerous  feasts  and  fasts,  or  the  six 
him(bed  and  thirteen  precepts,  both  positive  and 
negative,  which  the  Hebrew  youth,  thus  publicly  in- 
ducted into  the  congregation  of  Israel,  had  lieuceforth  to 
observe.  We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  main 
duties  which  now  devolved  upon  him,  and  which  are 
simimed  up  in  the  following  declaration  made  by  every 
Hebrew  in  his  daily  morning  prayer  to  this  day : 
"  These  are  the  deeds,  the  fruits  of  which  men  enjoy  in 
this  world,  whilst  the  principal  remains  for  the  world 
to  come.  They  are  as  follow  : — (1)  Honouring  father 
and  mother;  (2)  deeds  of  charity;  (3)  early  attendance 
at  the  sanctuary  both  morning  and  evening ;  (4)  enter- 
taining strangers;  (5)  visiting  the  sick;  (6)  giving 
outfits  to  brides  ;  (7)  following  the  dead  to  the  grave  ; 
(8)  devotion  at  prayer ;  (9)  and  making  peace  between 
a  man  and  his  neighbour.  But  (10)  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  outweighs  all." 


The  mode  in  which  these  general  maxims  were  ex- 
plained by  the  authorised  teachers  of  the  nation,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  responsible  youth  had  to 
practise  them  in  common  life,  illustrate  many  an 
allusion  in  the  New  Te-stament.  We  shall  therefore 
review  these  duties  which  now  became  the  task  of  the 
yoimg  Hebrew's  domestic  life  somewhat  more  minutely. 
In  doing  so,  we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  ai-e 
laid  down. 

I. VENERATION    OF    PARENTS. 

Though  filial  respect  is  enjoined  in  the  Decaloguo 
(Exod.  XX.  12;  Deut.  v.  16),  and  is  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  the  same 
as  honouring  God  (Lev.  xix.  3),  yet  the  Mosaic  law 
nowhere  defines  in  what  this  duty  consists,  what  it 
embraces,  or  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  it.  In  the 
whole  Pentateuch  there  are  only  two  instances  given 
which  constitute  a  violation  of  filial  respect,  namely, 
sti'iking  or  cursing  one's  p.arents  (Exod.  xxi,  17;  Lev. 
XX.  9 ;  Deut.  xx\-ii.  16)  ;  and  persisting  to  lead  an  in- 
temperate life  iu  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  father  and 
mother  (Deut.  xxi.  18—21).     But  even  these  two  in- 
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stances  are  ■midefined,  and  require  explanation.  For 
what  constitutes  a  ciu'se  or  a  blow  ?  and  wliat  amount  of 
indulgence  makes  a  youth  "a  glutton  and  a  dnmkard," 
as  the  Bible  calls  it,  to  bring  upon  the  lad  the  a-\Tful 
punishment  of  death,  was  the  great  c^uestion  of  the 
doctors  of  the  law  before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  as 
it  would  be  amongst  our  la-ivyers,  were  such  axiomatic 
laws  to  exist  in  this  coiuitry  at  the  present  day.  One 
ean  easily  imagine  the  ingenious  and  hair-splitting 
definitions  which  our  learned  Attorney-Generals  and 
Queen's  Counsel  would  advance  if  they  had  either  to 
aiTaign  or  defend  such  an  imfortunate  criminal.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  minute  tlisquisitions  we  meet  with 
among  the  ancient  Hebrew  expounders  of  the  law.  The 
interpretation  wliich  these  doctors  put  upon  the  law  of 
filial  respect  illustrates  both  the  oxcolleuee  and  the 
defects  of  those  definitions  which  devolved  upon  the 
administrators  of  the  law  in  the  comauonwealth  of  the 
Israelites.  And  we  .shall  see  that  the  charge  which 
Christ  prefers  against  them  for  one  of  their  interpreta- 
tions of  this  very  law  (Matt.  xv.  -1 — 6  ;  Mark  \'ii.  10—13) 
is  fully  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tised. 

Believing  that  the  law  never  varies  a  term  in  a  legal 
enactment  without  some  cause  or  design  to  convey  a 
different  shade  of  meaning,  these  doctors  maintain  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  expression,  "  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother,"  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  12  ; 
Dent.  V.  16),  and  the  phrase,  "  Te  shall  fear  every  man 
his  mother  and  his  father,"  in  Lev.  xix.  3  Henco 
they  submit  that  by  the  word  "honour  "  is  meant  that 
"  the  son  is  bound  to  provide  his  father  with  meat  and 
drink,  raiment,  and  covering,  and  sandals,  and  must 
lead  him  in  and  out;"  and  that  by  the  term  "fear" 
is  meant  that  "  the  son  is  not  to  sit  down  in  the 
father's  presence,  or  talk  in  his  presence,  or  to  contra- 
dict any  of  his  statements  "  {Jerusalem  Kiddushin,  i.  7). 
These  khidly  offices  to  parents  were  ,also  performed  by 
other  nations  of  anticiuity.  The  Egyptians  to  this  day 
consider  it  highly  indecorous  for  a  son  to  sit  down  in 
the  presence  of  his  father  without  permission  ;  still  less 
would  he  think  of  smoking  before  liim.  Among  the 
Persians,  "the  child  manifests  love  for  the  mother  and 
reverence  for  the  father.  In  his  presence  the  son,  even 
■when  grown  up  and  aged,  must  neither  sit  down  nor 
smoke  without  special  permission,  which  is  not  always 
granted.  All  the  property  lielongs  to  the  father. 
Hence  it  never  liappens  that  the  son  lives  in  affluence 
and  the  father  in  poverty,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in 
Europe."'  It  was  this  great  veneration  and  love  which 
the  Jews,  in  common  with  all  Eastern  nations,  had  for 
their  jiarents,  that  made  it  so  hard  for  them  to  act 
contrary  to  the  religious  cou^nctions  of  those  whom 
they  tenderly  cherished,  and  leave  them  altogether  in 
order  to  follow  Christ.  It  was  this  same  laudable 
feeling  to  which  our  Savioiu-  refers  when  lie  says,  "  He 


1  WiUdnson,  Mmners  o«d  Customs  of  the  .4rw;i«it  Egyptians,  ii.  63. 
Pollack,  Persi'eiv :  Das  Land  tiiid  s«no  Beveohner,  i.  227.  Leipzig. 
1865. 


that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me  "  (Matt.  x.  37) ;  and  which  called  forth  his  com- 
forting promise,  "Verily  I  say  imto  you,  There  is  no  man 
that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother  .  .  .  but  he  shall  receive  a  Inuidredfold 
now,"  &c.  (Mark  x.  29,  30).  And  it  is  this  which  gives 
such  an  awful  reahty  to  the  picture  when  one  with  an 
Eastern  mind  reads  the  words,  "  The  father  shall  be 
di\'ided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father  ; 
the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother  "  (Luke  xii.  53). 

This  certainly  is  the  bright  side  of  the  traditional 
explanation  which  prevailed,  in  the  time  of  om-  Sa-^-iour, 
on  the  precept;  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 
We  now  come  to  the  dai-ker  side,  which  made  Christ 
prefer  the  charge  against  the  doctors  of  the  law,  "  Te 
have  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
your  traditions  "  (Matt.  xv.  6).  The  doctors  define  "a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  son"  (Deut.  xxi.  20)  as  follows: 
He  must  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  must  eat 
no  less  than  half  a  pound  of  flesh  and  drink  half  a  log 
(about  half  apuit)  of  wine.  R.  Jose  submits  it  must  be 
a  vicine  of  flesh  and  a  log  of  wine  If  he  eat  anytliiug 
whatsoever,  to  any  quantity  whatsoever,  except  flesh, 
and  if  he  drink  any  quantity  whatsoever  of  any  other 
beverage  except  wine,  he  cannot  be  declared  "  a  glutton 
and  a  dnmkard,"  since  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  where  the  phrases 
are  wi-itten  out  fully,  shows  that  the  woi'ds  gluttony  and 
dniTikenness  used  in  Deut.  xxi.  20  apply  to  meat  and 
■wine.  The  money  with  which  he  procui'es  these  articles 
ho  must  steal  from  his  father,  and  the  act  of  gluttony  and 
drimkenness  must  be  committed  on  the  premises  of  a 
stranger.  If  he  steals  from  liis  father,  and  cats  and 
drinks  on  his  father's  premises,  or  if  he  steals  from 
others  and  cats  and  drinks  on  their  premises,  ho  cannot 
be  made  "a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son."  If  his  father 
wishes  to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  his  mother  not,  or 
vice  versa,  he  cannot  be  made  "a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son."  If  one  of  the  parents  lias  only  one  arm,  is  lame, 
dumb,  blind,  or  deaf,  he  cannot  be  made  "  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son,"  for  it  is  ^^Titten  :  "  And  his  father  and 
his  mother  shall  lay  hold  on  hiin,  and  bring  liim  unto  the 
elders,  .  .  and  .shall  say,  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebelfious  "  (Deut.  xxi.  19,  20).  They  are  to  "  lay  hold 
on  him,"  and  therefore  must  not  liave  one  arm.  They 
are  "to  lead  him  forth,"  and  therefore  must  not  bo  lame. 
They  are  "to  say,"  and  therefore  must  not  be  dumb; 
"this  is  our  son,"  pointing  htai  out.  and  therefore  must 
not  bo  blind.  "  He  ■will  not  hear  our  voice,"  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  deaf.  {Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  viii.  1 — i.) 
With  such  an  inteiiiretation  of  the  law,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  convict  any  one.  Well,  therefore,  might 
Christ  say  to  these  expounders,  "  Te  make  the  com- 
mandment of  God  of  none  effect  by  yoiu-  tradition." 

There  is,  however,  another  point  coimected  ■with  the 
interpretation  put  upon  this  precept,  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  by  the  ancient  doctors  of  tho 
law,  to  which  our  Sa\-iour  alludes  in  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6; 
Mark  vii.  10 — 13,  and  which  was  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  charge  preferred  against  them.   Tho  accusa- 
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tioa  is  as  foUows  iu  St.  Matthew,  according  to  tlio 
Authorisetl  Version:  "  God couimauded,  saying,  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother :  and.  He  that  curseth  father  or 
mother,  let  him  die  the  death.  But  ye  saj',  AVliosoever 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  II  is  a  gift,  by 
what.soever  thou  mightest  bo  profited  by  mo;  and 
honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shidl  be  free." 
According  to  St.  Mark,  tlie  accusation  i.5  as  follows: 
"  Moses  said,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ;  and. 
Whoso  curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death : 
but  yo  say.  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother, 
It  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou 
mightest  be  profited  by  me,  he  shall  he  free.  And  yo 
suffer  him  no  more  to  do  ought  for  his  father  or  his 
mother." 

To  imderstand  this  allusion,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  difficulty  to  commentators,  regard  must  bo  had 
to  the  practices  which  obtained  ui  the  time  of  Christ  in 
connection   with  vows.      Though    the   Bible    nowhere 
imposes  vows  as  a  duty,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  distinctly 
declares  that  he  who  makes  no  vows  has  not  neglected 
any  duty  (Deut.  xxiii.  22),  yet  it  demands  that  what  lias 
been  voluntarily  promised  shoiild  be  strictly  performed. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  21 — 23).     As  the  kind  of  votive  offering  is 
not  prescribed,  the  Scriptures  take  no   notice  of  the 
different  degrees  or  classes  of  vows,  and  about  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.     Tradition,  liowover,  or 
rather  tho  administrators   of   tho    law,  have  minutely 
codified  and  classified  these  self-imposed  vows.     They 
are    di^aded    into    two    kinds  :     I.    Positive   Vows 
(ffiipn  'VJ)  were  those  by  which  a  man  binds  himself  to 
consecrate  for  religious  purposes  either  his  own  person 
or  a  portion  of  his  property.     Tho  objects  of  the  posi- 
tive vows  might  be  either  his  own  person,  his  wife, 
child,  slave,  cattle  both  clean  and  unclean,  his  house,  or 
his   field.      The   only  exceptions   were   those    objects 
which  already  belonged  to  the  Lord,  by  rirtuo  of  some 
other  statute  or  ordinance,  as,  for  instance,  tho  first- 
born, persons  and  things  devoted  to  God  by  tho  ban, 
and  tithes.     All  persons  and  things  thus  vowed  became 
a  corban,  that  is,  an  offering,  and  fell  to  the  sanctuaiy. 
There  was.  however,  a  i-egular  tariff,  which  enabled  the 
indiWdual  who  made  the  vow  to  redeem  all  tho  objects 
which    he    promised   to    the    Lord,   except   sacrificial 
animals.    The  valuation  according  to  wliich  redemption 
of    the   objects    of    the    vow   was    effected    was   as 
follows : — 

(1.)  Human  beivc/s.  A  boy  from  a  month  to  five  years 
was  valued  at  five  shekels  of  tho  sanctuary ;  a  girl  of 
tho  same  age  at  three  shekels.  A  boy  from  five  to 
twenty  years  at  twenty  shekels,  and  a  girl  at  ten.  A 
man  from  twenty  to  sixty  at  fifty  shekels,  and  a  woman 
at  thirty  shekels.  A  man  above  sixty  at  fifteen  shekels, 
and  a  woman  at  ten  shekels.  If  the  pei-son  was  too 
poor  to  pay  the  fixed  price,  the  value  was  propor- 
tionately lessened  (comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  3 — 8).  (2.) 
Animals  could  only  bo  redeemed  when  unclean,  and 
hence  imfit  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice;  and  1,3)  ho^iscs 
and  fields  could  be  redeemed  according  to  the  valuation 
of  the  priests  (comp.  Lev.  xxra.  9 — 25).      And,  II. 


Negative  Vows  (.isx  'ti^)  were  those  whereby  one 
promised  to  abstain  from  enjoying  or  doing  a  certain 
thinf.  Such  vows  were  solemnly  binding  upon  all, 
except  on  a  daughter  when  stiU  under  tho  roof  of  her 
father,  and  on  a  wife.  The  father  and  tho  husband  could 
disannul  any  vow  the  day  it  was  made,  but  not  later. 

Tho  form  of  the  vow  is  nowhere  given  iu  tho  Bible, 
becaiTse  vows,  as  we  have  said,  formed  no  integi-al  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  were  simply  free-will  expres- 
sions of  piety  cm-rent  among  all  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  doctors  of  the  law,  therefore,  felt  themselves  imder 
necessity  to  lay  down  most  minutely  what  declaration 
is  regarded  as  binding.      They  enacted  that,  "  If  one 
says  to  another,  A  Corban,  a  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt- 
offering,  a  meat-offering,  a  sin-offering,  a  thank-offering, 
or  a  peace-offering,  be  tliat  wliich  I  should  cat  of  thine, 
he   must   not   eat    of    the   property   of    that   person" 
(Mishna,  Nedarim,  i.  4).     Such  a   declaration    consti- 
tutes the  vow,  and  the  individual  who   made  it  must 
no  more   partake    of  anything   which   belongs   to   his 
neighbour  in  question,  than  he  is  permitted  to  make 
any  profane  use  of  the  sacrifices  which  arc  consecrated 
to  Grod.     Tho  same  is  the  case  if,  instead  of  imposing 
it  upon  himself,  ho  imposes   the   vow   u]ion  another. 
Thus,  for  instance,  "  If  ono  sees  several  persons  eat 
figs  which  belong  to  him,  and  says,  '  Behold,  they  are 
a  corban  to   you ! '   and  then   finds  that  among  these 
strangers  were  his  father  and  brothers  (whom  lie  did 
not   recognise),  the   relatives,  according  to  tho  school 
of  Shammai,  may  eat  tho  figs,  but  not  the  strangers, 
Ijecause,  as  far  as  the  relatives  are  concerned,  tho  vow 
was  a  mistake ;    whereas,  according  to   the  school  of 
Hillel,  both  may  eat  them"  {Nedarim,  iii.  2).     Tho  vow 
is  eutu-ely  null  and  void  because  it  is  so  partially.     But 
if  any  one  expressly  and  distinctly  imposes  such  a  vow 
upon  his  father,  saying,  "  Be  it  to  you  a  corban,"  the 
parent  must  not  partake  of  the  property  in  question 
which  belongs  to   his   son.     Hence    the    remarks   of 
Christ :  "  Full  well  ye  frustrate  the  command  of  God 
that  ye  may  keei)  your  own  tradition.     For  Moses  said, 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ;  and,  Wlioso  cm'seth 
father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death  :  but  ye  say.  If 
a  man  shall  say  to  his  'father  or  mother,  Corban,  that 
is,  an  offering,  is  all  that  wherewith  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me,  ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  ought  fbr 
his  father  or  his  mother,  making  tho  word  of  God  of 
none  effect  through  yom-  tradition"  (Mark  \'ii.  9 — 13, 
with  Matt.  XV.  4 — 6).     By  this  declaration  that  any- 
thing which  his  father  or  mother  might  wish  to  enjoy 
of  his  propei-ty  is  Corban,  the  object  in  question  be- 
comes sacred  to  the  Temple,  and  can  no  longer  be  eaten 
by  any  one,  not'  even  by  his  father  or  mother,  the  law 
of  God,  which  commands  the  son  to  honour  his  father 
and  mother,  is  frustrated,  iuasmuch  as  in  this  command 
"  to  honour,"  as  we  have  seen,  is  included  the  provision 
of  food,  raiment,  &c.,  for  the  parents.     The  Authorised 
Version,  by   translating   doron,   the   Greek   word  ex- 
planatory of  the  Hebrew  co7-ban,   "  a  gift,"  has   ob- 
scured the  sense   of   the  passage.      Tho  word  corban 
occurs  upwards  of  seventy  times  in  tho  Old  Testament, 
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and  is  always  rendered  in  tlie  Autlioriscd  Version  by 
"offering,"  "oblation,"  or  "sacrifice,"  but  never  by 
"  gift ; "  and  it  is  therefore  surprising  that  King  James's 
translators  should  have  departed  from  their  own  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  duron — the 
Greek  explanatory  Trord — necessitated  this  rendering, 
since  doron,  according  to  the  Sejrtuagint,  is  the  exact 


equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  expression  corhan,  and  is 
always  given  by  these  Alexandrian  translators  as  tho 
meaning  of  it.  Tlie  fact  is  that  our  translators  fol- 
lowed the  Vulgate  donum,  by  which  term,  however,  this 
version  never  renders  corhan  in  the  Old  Testament. 

EitRATA.— In  Article  II.,  page  46,  col.  ii.,  line  32,  for  "fifteen" 
read  "  thirteen  ; "  and  at  line  34,  for  "  15  "  read  "  13."— Ed, 


SCEIPTURE     BIOGRAPHIE  S.— X. 

MOSES  (conlinucd). 

BY    THE    REV.    J.    P.    NOREIS,    M.A.,    CANON    OF    EKISTOL. 


III. — FROM  THE   NIGHT   OF   THE   PASSOVER   TO   ITS 
ANNIVEBSART — ONE   YEAR. 

■^^RE  the  morning  broke,  the  GOO.OOO  march- 
ing men,  with  the  mixed  multitude  and 
their  wagons  and  their  cattle,  were  far 
on  tlie  road  which  led  from  Rameses  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  tho  1.5th  of 
Nisan,  B.C.  1491,  according  to  tho  commonly  received 
chronology.'  Arri\'ing  at  the  close  of  tlie  second  day 
at  Etliani,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  wildemcss,  Moses 
was  forbidden  to  pnrsue  tho  direct  route  to  Palestine 
any  f  nrther,  and  commanded  to  turn  to  the  south  along 
the  Egyptian  shore  of  tho  Red  Sea,  which  in  those  days 
seems  to  have  extended  north  of  Suez,  some  twenty 
miles  or  more,  including  what  ai'e  now  known  as  the 
Bitter  Lakes  of  tho  Suez  Canal."  Pi-hahiroth  must 
have  been  near  where  the  to^vu  of  Suez  now  stands ;  and 
there  they  encamped.  These  three  days  had  given  time 
to  Pharaoh  to  recover  from  his  panic,  and  once  more  to 
liarden  his  heart  against  the  God  of  Israel.  He  pursued 
them  with  a  vast  army  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  and 
overtook  them  in  a  spot  where  it  seemed  impossiUe  for 
them  to  escape  his  vengeance.  And  when  the  Israelites 
thus  "  entangled,"  and  "  shut  in  "  between  tlie  sea  and 
the  wilderness,  "  lifted  up  their  eyes "  and  beheld  the 
pursuing  host  closing  upon  them,  "  they  were  sore 
afraid,"  and  "  cried  unto  the  Lord.'' 

But  Moses'  sure  trust  in  the  Divine  presence  never 
wavered.  "  Fear  ye  not,"  he  said  ;  "  stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  which  He  will  show  you  to- 
day; for  tho  Egyptians,  as  ye  have  seen  them  to-day, 
yo  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever.  Jehovah 
shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace."  And 
lo!  tho  pillar  of  glory  which  had  accompanied  their 
march  was  seen  to  move  from  before  them,  until  it 
stood  as  a  screen  between  the  two  liosts,  bright  all 
through  that  night  to  God's  people,  but  casting  a  dark 
shadow  over  then-  pursuers.  And  Moses  stretched 
his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  throughout  the'night  there 
blow  a  strong  east  wind,'  which  caused  the  receding 

'  See  table  in  page  133. 

-  This  contraction  of  the  western  horn  of  the  Red  Sea  some 
centuries  later  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xi.  15 ;  xix.  5. 

'  Thus  tho  inspired  narrative  distinctly  states  that  natural 
agency  was  employed  to  accomplish  the  Divine  purpcs:;.  And 
yet  the  result  was  no  less  distinctly  mir.aculous,  for  these  uatiu-al 
agents  were  placed  at  the  command  of  Motes. 


tide  "  to  go  back  "  further  than  usual,  and  made  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  waters  of  the  gulf  and  tho 
waters  of  the  Suez  lagune.  And  over  that  dried  ford,  tho 
water  forming  a  barrier  "  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left,"  Moses  led  tho  Israelites.  Twelve  miles  at 
least  must  have  been  tho  width  of  tho  crossing  at  tliis 
place.  And  now  God's  purpose  in  leading  his  people 
by  this  route  was  made  manifest.  Before  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Egyjitian  host  attempted  to  pursue  them 
across  the  gulf,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  passage 
as  tho  last  of  tho  Israelites  stepped  forth  upon  the 
shore.  Then  Moses  again  stretched  forth  his  hand 
over  the  sea,  and  tho  high  spring-tide^  "  returned  to  lii.* 
strength,"  overwlielmiug  Pharaoh  and  liis  Egj^itiau 
host. 

"  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Egyiitians,  ....  and  Israel  saw  that  great  work 
which  Jehovah  did  upon  tho  Egyiitians :  and  the  people 
feared  Jehovah,  and  believed  Jehovah,  and  his  servant 
Moses." 

In  tho  magnificent  hymn  in  which  Moses  and  the 
people  gave  utterance  to  their  thankfulness,  there 
breathes  for  the  first  time  a  consciousness  of  tho  high 
destiny  that  was  in  store  for  them.  Already  they  seem 
to  see  the  Philistines,  tho  Edomites,  tho  Moabitos,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  "  amazed  "  and  "  melting 
away  "  before  their  triumphant  march,  and  themselves 
tho  redeemed  of  Jehovah,  entering  upon  their  long 
promised  inheritance,  tho  Holy  Land  or  "  sanctuary," 
where  Jehovah  should  reign  over  them  "  for  ever  and 
ever." 

Never  once  during  his  twelve  months'  conflict  with 
the  power  of  Pliaraoh  had  tho  faith  or  courage  of  Moses 
quailed.  Contemned,  cajoled,  threatened,  spurned  from 
the  royal  presence,  he  had  never  faltered.  And  now 
his  triumph  over  Egyiit  was  complete.  But  the  far 
greater  diificulties  of  his  task  had  yet  to  begin.  As  he 
had  learned  forty  years  before,  to  crush  tho  oppressor 
is  easier  than  to  discipline  and  educate  the  oppressed. 

The  very  people  who  but  now  were  singing  tho 
praises  of  Jehovah,  and  feeling  as  though  the  Promised 
Land  was  already  in  their  grasp,  were  three  days  later 
"  murmuring  against  Moses  "  because  tho  waters  of  tho 
wilderness  were  bitter.     And  again,  when  in  the  seconi 


■*  It  was  three  days  only  nft«r  tho  full  moon. 
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month  of  their  jjurney,  tlieir  supply  of  Egyptian  bread 
bo»au  to  fail  thorn,  they  were  crying,  "  Would  to  God 
wo  had  died  by  tho  baud  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  when  wo  sat  by  tho  flosh-pots,  and  did  oat 
bread  to  the  full."  Again  Moses  interceded  for  thorn. 
And,  behold,  tho  cloudy  pillar  glowed  with  Divino  light ; 
and  God  spake  to  Moses  out  of  tho  pillar,  and  promised 
that  at  evening  they  should  eat  flesh,  and  in  tho  morn- 
ing they  should  bo  filled  with  bread ;  and  they  should 
know  that  He  was  Jehovah  their  God. 

Then  God  brought  a  dense  flight  of  quails,  common 
ia  that  country  in  our  days  also,  and  they  lay  thick  on 


water,  a  "brook  descending  out  of  the  mount,"-  as 
Moses  calls  it  in  Deuteronomy,  a  "perpetual  running 
river"'  which  "followed  them"^  in  all  their  forty  years' 
wandering''— not  running  up  hill,  as  some  have  absurdly 
said,  but  doubtless  renewed  at  tho  head  of  every  valley 
which  they  entered,  making  every  loady  into  a  water- 
course for  tho  time,  and  only  ceasing  when  they 
reached  Kadesh-barnea,  the  northern  limit  of  tho 
wilderness. 

Possibly  it  was  the  possession  of  this  abundant  water- 
supply  which  tempted  the  Amalekites  to  attack  them. 
All  day  tho  battle  raged,  and  Joshua,  their  captain, 
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iho  camp ;  and  in  tho  morning  they  found  the  ground 
covered  by  a  sm.all,  white,  round  thing  which  they  had 
never  seen  before,  and  exclaiming  "  Man  hu  .''"  (what  is 
this  ?)  called  it  manna.'  It  was  so  abundant  that  each 
man  could  gather  an  omer  (three  quarts)  daily;  and  on 
the  sixtli  day  the  supply  was  doubled  that  it  might  last 
over  the  Sabbath.  This  supply  of  manna  was  continued, 
we  are  told,  all  through  the  forty  years,  ceasing  only 
when  thoy  had  crossed  the  Jordan.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  all  resxJccts  preternatural — "He  gave  them  food  from 
heaven ;  so  man  did  eat  angels'  food." 

Yet  again,  turning  into  the  parched  ra^^uo  that  led 
towards  Rephidim,  they  murmured,  for  there  was  no 
water;  and  again  Moses  "  cried  unto  the  Lord,"  for  tho 
peoi)lo  were  mad  with  thirst  and  "ready  to  stone  him." 
And  God  bade  Moses  go  on  before  as  far  as  Horob  with 
the  elders,  and  there  at  the  head  of  the  valley  smite  the 
rock  with  his  rod;  and  there  gushed  forth  a  stream  of 


1  Eiod.  XTi.  14,  15. 


was  hard  pressed;  but  Moses,  on  tho  heights  above,  was 
interceding  for  them ;  and  while  ho  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven  the  Israelites  prevailed ;  and  ere  sunset  they  dis- 
comfited their  enemy.  Moses  was  commanded  to  record 
this  victory  in  a  book.  This  command,  which  seems  to 
have  been  repeated,''  is  interesting,  as  explaining  how 
these  records  were  from  the  first  preserved. 

Moses,  now  the  leader  of  a  ti-iumphaut  host,  was 
here  rejoined  by  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  and  his  wife 
and  sons ;  and  when  Jethro  heard  the  recital  of  all  that 
had  been  done  since  they  parted  more  than  a  year 
before,  Jethro  "  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which 
Jehov.ah  had  douo  to  Israel,"  and  said,  "  Now  I  know 
that  Jehovah  is  greater  than  all  gods ;  for  in  tho  thing 
wherein  they  dealt  proudly  He  was  above  thom."  And 
bo  offered  sacrifice,  and  held  a  sacred  feast  with  the 
elders  of  Israel. 


2  Compare  Exod.  xxxii.  20,  and  Beut.  ix.  21. 

3  Wisdom  xi.  6.  ■'1  Cor.  x.  4. 

'  ^eb.  ix.  20,  21.  «  Deut.  xxx.  10 ;  xx^.  21. 
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This  imcertainty  of  Jetliro's  previous  faith,  himself  a 
priest  and  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  helps  us  to  uuder- 
st<and  the  more  perfect  revelation  of  the  name — that  is, 
the  person — of  Jehovah,  made  to  Moses  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  and  there  contrasted  with  the  less  perfect 
revelation  made  to  the  patriarchs.'  Jethro,  by  his  wise 
counsel,  seems  to  have  assisted  Moses  iu  organisiusf  the 
administr.ation  of  justice  for  this  newly-formed  nation. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  revelation  of  a 
Divine  law,  cxtenrling  to  every  department  of  their  ci^^l 
and  religious  life,  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to,  its  end. 
That  end  was  to  educate  a  nation  so  degraded  by 
oppression,  so  little  capable  of  moral  principle,  that 
some  rules  were  enacted  (as  we  know  on  the  highest 
authority')  because  of  "the  hardness  of  their  hearts." - 
And  yet  throughout  these  rides,  merely  ceremonial  and 
coercive  as  they  may  .seem  at  first  sight,  there  was  a 
profounder  pui-pose  which  they  no  less  perfectly  ful- 
filled, and  tliat  was  to  develop  in  this  nation  a  sense 
of  sin,  and  a  con^action  that  God  is  the  only  redeemer 
from  sin,  which  prepared  the  seed  of  Abraham  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  should  bo  blessed. 

It  would  be  beside  the  scope  of  this  biography  to 
attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation.' 
Moses  was  the  mediator''  of  the  Law  rather  than  the 
lawgiver.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  because  the  idea  of  his 
'inediatorship  has  not  been  seized  with  sivfficient  firm- 
ness that  much  of  his  subsequent  life  has  failed  to 
receive  its  true  intei-pretatiou.  Viewing  him  as  a  fully 
inspired  kwgiver,  commentators  have  been  apt  to 
conceive  of  him  as  standing  altogether  on  the  side  of 
God  in  his  attitude  towards  the  people;  and  this  in 
some  passages  of  his  life  has  involved  them  iu  j^or- 
plexity.  Wlioreas  this  was  not  his  true  position.  His 
true  position  was  that  of  a  mediator.  Though  he  had 
a  consciousness  of  God  immeasurably  beyond  theirs, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  he  was  in  heart  and  soul  bound 
up  with  bis  people.  In  the  words  of  the  "Hebrew  of 
Hebrews,"  it  might  be  said  of  Moses  that  liis  "  heart's 
desire  for  Israel  was  thiit  they  might  be  saved;"  at 
times  he  could  almost  wish  that  his  own  name  were 
blotted  from  the  book  of  life  "  for  the  sake  *  of  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."*  It  was 
his  intense  sympathy  with  them  that  led  (as  we  shall 
see)  to  the  one  failure  of  his  faith. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Law,  including  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  occupied  nearly  twelve 
months — -from  Whitsuntide  to  Wlutsuntide,  as  we 
should  say.  Throughout  this  period  the  people  were 
encamped  in  the  wide  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  "  mount  of 
God."  The  whole  region  seems  to  bo  called  "Horeb  ; " 
the  mount  is  called  "  Sinai."  Travellers  seem  now  dis- 
posed to  identify  it  with  an  isolated  mountain  which 


•  Compare  Jacob's  language  {Gen.  sxviii,  20,  21). 
-  Matt.  xix.  8. 

3  Micliaelis'  Commenidries  oii  iltc  Law  of  Moses,  and  Outram's  -De 
Sacrifciis  almost  eshaust  the  suLject. 
J  Gal.  iii.  19. 
^  Compare  Eom.  is.  3,  witla  Esod.  sxsii.  32, 


rises  so  abruptly  from  the  great  plain  at  its  foot  that  its 
northern  clilf  might  be  said  to  be  touched  by  one  stand- 
ing iu  the  plain.  The  northern  peak  is  called  Ras- 
Sasafeh,  the  soutliern  Jel)el-Musa.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  2,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  about  7,000  above 
the  sea-level.  Here,  then,  ;xll  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  seem  to  be  strikingly  satisfied. 

First,  Moses  was  summoned  to  ascend  the  mount — 
probably  the  very  mount  on  which  the  year  before 
he  had  communed  first  with  Jehovah.  He  received 
a  message  to  the  people.  If  they  woidd  accept  the 
covenant,  they  should  be  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  and 
a  holy  nation."  The  message  was  delivered,  and 
all  the  people  answered  and  said,  "All  that  Jehovah 
hath  si^oken  we  wUl  do ; "  and  Moses,  re-ascending, 
reported  the  words  of  the  people  to  Jehovah.  Again 
lie  was  sent  down,  charged  to  purify  the  people,  for 
on  the  third  day  Jehovah  would  "come  down  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  Not  one 
was  to  touch  the  mount  on  pain  of  death.  "And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that 
there  were  thuiulers  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding 
loud,  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp 
trembled.  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out 
of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God ;  and  thoy  stood  at  the 
nether  part  of  the  mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  was 
altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  Jehovah  descended  upon 
it  iu  fire  :  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.'' 
And  when  "  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and 
waxed  louder  and  louder,"  Moses  was  again  yet  more 
urgently  charged  to  keep  the  iieople^  at  a  safe  distance, 
lest  the  flame  of  Jehovah's  presence  shoidd  "  break  forth 
ujjon  them."  "  Then  as  they  listened  with  trembling, 
came  in  the  ears  of  all  those  Ten  Commandments  spoken 
by  the  voice  of  God. 

But  the  terror  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  they 
intrcatcd  Moses  that  they  might  hear  no  more  the  voice 
of  God  thus  speaking  directly  to  them.  And  their 
prayer  was  granted.  The  Law  henceforth  was  given  to 
Moses  alone,  and  by  him  iifterwards  repeated  to  the 
people — "  given,"  therefore,  "  by  the  hand  of  a  modi- 
atoi"."*  "Speak  thou  with  us,"  the  people  said,  "and 
we  will  hear  :  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest 
we  die." 

Then  Moses  ascended  the  mount,  and  "  drew  near  to 
the  thick  darkness  where  God  was,"  and  received  the 
further  ordinances  recorded  in  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second,  and  twenty-third  chapters,  which  seem  (with 
the  Decalogue.''')  to  have  formed  "the  book  of  the 
covenant,"  which  he  afterwards  recited  iu  the  audience 
of  the  people,  and  then  committed  to  ivi-iting  (xxiv. 
3,4). 


*"  Even  the  "priests"  were  not  to  draw  near.  Sacrifices  have 
already  been  mentioned  (viii.  27  ;  x.  25),  offered,  doubtless,  Vy  tbe 
first-born  of  each  family,  who  acted  as  priests  until  superseded. by 
the  Levitical  priesthood. 

?  "  .So  terrible  was  the  sight,  that  MosQS  said,  I  exceedingly  fear 
and  quake"  (Heb.  sii.  21). 

»  Gal.  iii.  19. 
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Then  followed  tlie  solemn  ratification  of  this  cove- 
nant. Tboro  was  a  solemn  sacrifice ;  both  the  peojile 
and  the  "  book  of  the  covenant  "  were  sprinkled  with 
blood.  Then  Moses,  Aaron,  his  two  sons,  and  the 
seventy  elders  were  called  jiart-way  up  the  side  of  the 
mount ;  and  to  thorn  was  revealed,  not  the  face,  but  the 
glory  of  "the  God  of  Israel,"  appearing  to  rest  on  a 
deep  blue  ground,  deep  as  the  lieaven  and  blue  as  the 
sapphire.  They  were  permitted  so  far  to  see  God  and 
live.' 

After  this  Moses  was  withdrawn  for  forty  days  from 
the  people;  all  they  knew  was  that  ho  had  ascended 
the  mount  mth  Joshua,  and  had  disappeared  into  that 
cloud  of  thick  darkness  which  coidd  be  seen  from  the 
plain  below,  resting  on  the  mountain  peak,  illmuined 
from  time  to  time  with  the  lightnings  of  the  Divine 
presence. 

While  Moses,  in  a  trance-like  communion,  neither 
eating  bread  nor  drinking  water,"  was  being  instructed 
in  the  di\'ino  pattern  after  which  ho  was  to  fashion  the 
tabernacle,  the  people  below,  alarmed  by  the  prolonged 
absence  of  him  who  alone  could  sustain  ^their  faith,  fell 
back  in  their  fear  upon  their  old  superstitions,  and 
persuaded  Aaron  to  fashion  for  them  such  a  golden  calf 
as  they  had  seen  the  Egyptians  worsliip. 

Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  burning  indignation 
of  Moses  on  his  return,  dashing  to  the  ground  the 
tablets  of  the  law  which  they  bad  violated,  grinding  the 
accursed  calf  to  powder,  and  in  holy  vengeance  seeking 
to  wipe  out  their  shame  in  the  blood  of  three  thousand 
who  persisted  in  their  sin. 

Nothing  can  bo  grander  than  this,  unless  it  be  liis 
deep  yearning  love  for  these  sinful  people  which  found 
utterance  the  next  day  in  his  agony  of  intercession  :  3 — 
"  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  yea,  have  made 
them  a  god  of  gold !  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of 
thy  book  which  thou  hast  wi'itten  !  " 

And  Jehovah,  whose  first  terrible  pui-poso  had  been 
to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  raise  up  from  Moses'  seed 
another  people,  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  his  servant; 
including  Aaron  in  his  forgiveness. 

The  people  were  so  far  pardoned  that  they  should 


1  "They  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink"  (xsiv.  11),  is  explained 
by  some  to  mean  that  they  partook  of  their  sacrifice  in  the  Divine 
presence.  But  the  sacrifice  was  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mount,  and  the 
vision  after  they  had  been  called  up  into  the  mount.  It  is  not 
likely  they  would  carry  with  them  their  peace-offerings.  Nor  is 
it  mentioned  with  any  emphasis,  as  though  it  were  a  mystical 
repast.  Some  think  it  is  a  Hebraism  meaning  "  they  continued  to 
live;"  others  that  it  simply  means  that  they  lived  to  finish  their 
sacrificial  meal  on  their  return. 

2  Deut.  Lx.  0. 

3  It  is  possible  that  this  intercession  occupied  another  forty 
days  on  the  mount,  for  Moses  seems  to  refer  to  it  in  Deut.  is. 
18,  25,  "  And  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty 
days  and  forty  uiirhts ; "  going  on  to  say  in  s.  I,  that  after  this 
intercessory  prayer  tlie  Lord  bade  him  hew  two  new  tables,  and 
with  them  return  into  the  mount.  And  that  the  intercessory 
prayer  was  offered  in  the  mount  appears  from  the  expressions  in 
Exodus,  "  Now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord, "  *'  And  Moses 
returned  unto  the  Lord"  (xxxii.  30,  31).  This  view  (that  there 
were  three  iasts  of  forty  days)  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot,  whose 
sagacity  ia  matters  of  this  kind  is  marvellous. 

<  Deut.  ix.  20. 


not  be  destroyed,  and  should  go  forward  towards  the  > 
Promised  Land ;  but  the  amnesty  had  an  awful  qualifi-  ' 
cation  :  Jehovah  would  send  his  Angel  before  them,  but 
ho  would  no  longer  be  himself  present  "  in  the  midst 
of  them."'  Accordingly,  Moses  removed  tlie  tent,^  or 
"his  tent"  (according  to  the  Septuagint),  but  in  either 
case  clearly  tho  jjlaco  where  Jeliovah  vouchsafed  his 
presence,  to  some  little  distance  outside  the  camp,  and 
called  it  the  "  tent  of  meeting '"  (so  it  should  be  trans- 
lated), going  out  thither  each  day  to  "  meet "  Jehovah, 
thus  making  it  plain  to  the  people  that  Jehovah  was  no 
longer  in  the  midst  of  them.  But  this  removal  of  his 
Lord's  presence  is  a  bitter  grief  to  him  ;  and  again  the 
unwearied  mediator  pleads  for  his  people,  that  Jehovah 
would  return  and  dwell  among  them ;  and  he  prevails.* 
And  Jehovah  calling  him  once  more  into  the  secret 
pavilion  of  darkness  on  the  mountain  height,  vouchsafed 
to  him,  as  an  earnest  of  his  promised  presence,  that 
awful  glimpse  of  tho  skirts  of  his  glory  as  the  mystic 
cloud  passed  by,  and  a  voice  proclaimed,  "  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." 

"Wlien  once  more  on  a  mountain  height  Moses  beheld 
tho  Di'riue  glory,  not  averted  as  now,  but  face  to  face, 
and  heard  once  more  a  voice  proclaiming,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,"  how  the  remembrance  of  this  passage  in 
his  earthly  fife  must  have  returned  to  him  !  And  with 
what  adoring  joy  woidd  ho  learn  to  recognise  in  that 
glorified  human  form,  nouo  other  than  tho  august 
Presence  of  the  wilderness  ! 

Another  forty  days  were  now  spent  in  that  secluded 
presence-chamber  of  Smai.  The  tables  of  tho  Decalogue 
were  renewed,  the  main  conditions  of  the  covenant 
repeated ;  and  Moses  descended  once  more  to  the  camp. 
But  as  he  drew  near,  and  Aaron  and  the  people  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  they  recoiled  in  awe  from  his 
presence,  for  there  was  an  unearfhly  light  on  his 
face ;  "  they  could  not  stedfastly  behold  his  face  for 
the  glory  of  his  countenance"  (2  Cor.  iii.  7).  "Ajxd 
when'  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put 
a  veil  upon  his  face,"  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
(according  to  what  seems  to  be  St.  Paul's  interiireta- 
tion)  might  not  look  on  the  cud  or  fading  of  that  transi- 
tory glory. 

About  six  months  of  this  first  year  had  now  elapsed. 
The  six  following  months  were  occupied  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  for  which 


s  'jrrV*  (oTiel),  not  the  tabernacle,  ^Siro  (mishkan),  which  waa 
not  yet  constructed.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  trans- 
lators have  followed  tho  Vulgate  in  rendering  both  words  by 
"  tabernacle." 

<>  The  Septuagint  gives  this  passage  more  clearly  than  our 
version.  In  reply  to  Moses*  importunity,  Jehovah  first  answers 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  U),  "I  myself  will  go  hcforc  thee,  and  will  give  thee 
rest."  But  this  does  not  satisfy  Moses:  ''Unless  thou  wilt 
thyself  go  u-ith  luf,  lead  mo  not  up  hence."  So  in  the  next  verse 
ho  urges  that  visible  presence  of  Jehovah  ivSih  them  is  their  mark 
as  a  favoured  people.  The  prepositions  are  correctly  given  in  the 
LXX.     In  our  translation  the  distinction  is  lost. 

'  Our  translators  have  confused  tho  narrative  by  inserting 
"tin"  instead  of"  when"  in  verse  33,  making  it  inconsistent 
with  verso  29,  and  with  St.  Paul's  interpretation  in  2  Cor.  iii.  In 
the  Septuagint  it  is  correctly  given. 
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THE  BIBLE  EDUCATOR. 


Moses  had  received  full  instructions  in  the  mount.  1  chamlxir  or  "most  holy  place"  (15  feet  square),  entered 
The  writer  of  the  Ejiistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heh.  Wii.  5}  only  by  the  high  priest,  and  by  him  only  on  one  day 
insists  much  on  the  fact  that  this  tabernacle  was  a  of  the  year,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  Hero  was 
copy  of  a  divine  original,  wliich  had  been  shOwn  to  the  ark  or  sacred  chest,  with  its  memorials  of  Sinai 
Moses  on  the   mount,  that  divine  original   being  the     and  lid  or  mercy-seat,  on  which  rested  henceforth  the 


scheme  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  predetermined 
in  God's  eternal  counsels. 

Within  a  sacred  enclosure  called  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  was  erected  the  tabernacle  itself.  Tliis 
was  an  oblong  boarded  structure,  45  feet  in  length,  16 
in  breadth,  and  15  in  height,  covered  by  a  tent  22j 
feet  high  to  its  ridge.  It  was  divided  by  the  veil  into 
two  chambers  :  the  antechamber  (30  feet  long),  where 
prayer  and  incense  were  daily  offered;  and  the  inner 


cloud  of  tlie  Divine  Presence.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  aU  was  prepared  and  the  sacred  shrine  was 
reared;  outside  its  tent-covering  there  rested  the  cloud; 
within,  upon  the  mercy-seat,  the  dinne  light  or  halo. 
And  in  this  tabernacle  henceforth  Moses,  accompanied 
it  would  seem  by  his  attendant  Joshua,  communed  with 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiv.  13).  The  feast  of  dedication  lasted 
twelve  days,  and  was  followed  by  the  passover,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Exodus. 


HABAKKUK. 
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BOOKS   OF     THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— I. 

HABAKKUK. 

RT    THE    KEV.    SAMITEL    COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

f'ABAKKUK — or,  as  tlio  word  ought  to  bo 
prouoimocd,  Habakkuk — is  as  the  voice  of 
one  crying  iu  the  \vilcleruess,  and  saying, 
"  Repent,  for  tlie  great  aud  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  liand."  In  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  him  is  concerned,  ho  is,  like  Melehizedek, 
"  without  father,  without  mother,  without  genealogy, 
having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life  ;  "  yet 
ho  "  abideth  a  prophet  for  ever,"  and  is  jjerhajis  the 
more  impressive  as  a  prophet,  because  we  know  nothing 
of  the  man.  His  name  is  all  we  certainly  know  of  him, 
and  even  the  meaning  of  his  name  is  still  in  dispute. 
Some  maintain  that  "  Habakkuk "  is  equivalent  to 
Amabilis  Domini,  "tho  beloved  of  the  Lord;"  others 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  contestatio,  and  expresses  the 
vehemence  of  his  protest  or  remonstrance ;  while  the 
majority  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  chdbaq, 
whicli  means  "  to  fold  the  hands,"  "  to  embrace,"  and 
affirm  that,  as  a  personal  name,  it  signifies  either  "  one 
who  embraces,"  or  "  one  who  is  embraced."  Luther 
puts  a  delightfully  simple  and  jileasaut  interpretation 
iijjon  it ;  he  says,  the  prophet  "  embraces  his  people, 
aud  takes  them  to  his  arms  ;  i.e.,  he  comforts  them  and 
lifts  them  up  as  one  embraces  a  weeping  child,  to  qniet 
it  with  the  assurance  that,  if  God  will,  it  shall  he  better 
soon."  Habakkuk,  the  Embracer,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
title  I  should  give  our  prophet ;  though,  in  this 
differing  from  Luther,  I  should  be  disposed  to  interpret 
tlie  title  as  signifying  either  that  he  rests  in  the  embrace 
of  God,  and  therefore  is  not  shaken  from  his  faith  iu 
the  Divine  good^viLl,  even  by  the  tragic  disa.sters  aud 
catastrophes  which  he  foresees,  or  that  he  embraces  the 
feet  of  the  Almighty,  and  pleads  with  impassioned  im- 
portunity on  behalf  of  his  people. 

The  doubt  which  attaches  to  the  prophet's  name, 
attaches  also  to  his  vocation  and  his  date.  From  the 
teclmical  note  appended  to  the  sublime  ode  \vith  which 
Ills  prophecy  closes — "  To  the  conductors  of  the  Temple 
music :  with  my  stringed  instruments,"  it  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  that  he  was  ofReially  qualified  to 
take  part  iu  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Temjile,  aud 
belonged,  therefore,  to  one  of  the  Levitical  faniDles 
which  were  set  apart  to  sing  and  play  before  the  Lord. 
One  or  two  hints  from  the  stammermg  lips  of  rabbini- 
cal tradition  confirm  this  conclusion.  '  But,  after  all,  it 
is  bnOt  up  on  premises  so  slender  aud  dul)iou3,  that  we 
can  only  say,  "  Peradventure,  Habakkuk  was  a  Levitc 
and  a  musician;  possibly  ho  was  even  a  ehoii'-master 
iu  the  Temple,  who  had  to  set  the  Psalms  to  appro- 
priate music,  and  to  distribute  then-  parts  to  the  various 
instrmnents  of  the  orchestra." 

The  date  at  which  he  lived  and  proiihesled  is,  within 
certain  limits,   as    doubtful  as  his   vocation   aud   tho 


I  meaning  of  his  name.     All  wo  can  bo  sure  of  is  that 
he  fived  before  the  Chaldean  invasion  which  devastated 
I  the  laud  after  the  deatli  of  Joslah.     This  much  we  infer 
j  from   the  fact   that  lie  predicts   an  invasion   by  that 
I  fierce  aud  impetuous  naflou,  aud  must  therefore  have 
I  lived  before  it.     But  even  this  point  is  disputed  by  tho 
j  rationalistic   commentators,   who  maintain   that   every 
'  prophecy   was   written    after   the   event.      Tliey   rank 
Habakkuk    among    the    prophets    of    tho    Captivity. 
Their  verdict,  however,  counts  for  little,  since  it  is  ob- 
viously made  to  square  with  their  private  theory  rather 
I  than  based  on  historical  data.     The  commentators  who 
befieve  as  well  as  reason  have  only  one  difference  of 
any  moment :   some  of  them  place  the  prophet  early  m 
the  reign  of  King  Josiali ;  others  place  him  iu  the  later 
years  of    Maiiasseh.  the  grandfather    of   Joslah.     My 
own  impi-ession — it  is  not  worth  calling  a  conviction — • 
is  that  Habakkuk,  tlie  poet  and  musician,  lived  iu  tho 
reign  of  Joslah ;  in  that   brief  but  happy  interval  in 
which,  having-  cleansed  the  land  of  its  idolatries  and 
restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  good  king  "  .set 
the  priests  iu  their  charges,"  and  replaced  the  '■  singers 
at  their  post ;  '" '  and  in  which,  as  we  know,  the  fountain 
of   inspired  song,  long   closed  aud   sealed,   onco  moro 
threw  up  its  triliute  to  Heaven.     At  such  a  time  tho 
magnificent  psalm  or  ode  of  Habakkuk  might  well  be 
comjioscd  and  adopted  info  the  Temjilo  scrrice. 

As  we  gaze  into  the  glass  of  history,  then,  Habaklcuk 
remains  a  very  dim  aud  dubious  figure.  Wo  sej. 
notliing  clearly,  notlmig  certainly.  Tho  whole  man, 
like  one  of  the  Homeric  divinities,  is  euveloped  in  a 
mist,  which  glides  before  us,  shifting  into  various  forms, 
aud  vanishes  from  our  eyes  before  wo  can  determine 
what  it  is  like.  Like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  ho 
comes  before  us  iu  a  most  "  ciuestionablo  shape."  Aud 
for  many  centuries  there  have  been  men  and  rabbis  who 
have  said  mth  Hamlet— 

*'  Thou  comest  iu  Eucli  a  questiou.iLle  shape. 
That  I  will  spc:ik  to  thee  ;" 

nay,  even  speak /or  thee.  Finding  him  mute  and  dumb, 
notwithstanding  their  eager  interrogations,  aud  that 
they  were  like  to  "  burst  in  IgTiorance,''  they  have  called 
him,  or  made  him  call  himself,  not  only  Levite  and 
Musiciau,  but  Shimamite.  Simeouite,  Angel,  aud  even 
Farmer — so  horriljly  has  he  "  shaken  their  dlsjiosition 
•nath  thoiights  beyond  tlie  reaches  of  theii-  souls."  It  is 
a  curious  aud  a  most  salutaiy  contrast.  Looking  mto 
the  glass  of  history  we  see  but  a  dubious  shadow  ;  but 
no  sooner  do  we  turn  to  the  glass  of  i-abbiuical  and 
liatiistic  legend  than  we  behold  a  man  whose  form  has 
the  most  definite  outlines,  and  of  whom  we  can  learu 
all  wo  care  to  know,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 


*  2  Chron.  sxxy.  2,  15. 
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one  fact  is  at  times  inconsistent  with  another.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  cli-awn  into  a  compact  form,  this  is  the 
Habakkuk  whom  the  fatliers,  and  the  rabbis,  and  the 
traditionalists  in  general  set  before  us.  His  father  is 
"Joshua,  a  son  of  Len  ;  "  yet  is  he  also  "of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon."  His  mother  is  '•  the  Shuuammite  woman  " 
who  persuaded  her  husliand  to  build  "  a  little  chamber 
in  the  wall "'  for  Elisha,  because  she  perceived  "  that 
this  was  a  holy  man  of  God."  Habakkuk  was,  there- 
fore, the  little  kd  who,  wliUe  playing  among  the  sheaves 
on  a  hot  hai-vest  morning,  cried  to  his  father,  "  My 
head !  my  head  !  "  and  was  taken  home  to  his  mother, 
and  died  at  noon  upon  her  knees ;  but  who  "  sneezed 
seven  times,"  and  "  opened  his  eyes,"  and  came  back  to 
life  when  Elisha  had  "stretched  himself,"  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  eyes  to  eyes,  and  hand  to  liand,  on  the 
child's  fair  little  body.  In  after  years  ho  was  "the 
sentinel  "  whom  Isaiah  sent  up  into  his  watch-tower,  to 
gaze  toward  Babylon,  and  catch  the  first  intimations  of 
its  fall.'  He,  moreover,  was  the  angel  or  messenger 
who  was  transported  from  Judea  to  Babylon  that  he 
might  cany  food  to  Daniel,  when  he  was  mured  up  in 
the  deu  of  lions.  "VVlien  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  he  tied  to  Ostrakiue,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  and  remained  there  till  the  Chaldeans 
left  the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  in 
which  he  died  at  his  o^vn  farm  many  years  afterwards. 
He  was  buried  at  a  spot  between  Keila  and  Gabatha, 
where,  nearly  a  thousand  years  aftenvards,  his  tomb 
was  seen  by  Jerome.  And,  finally,  his  relics  were  dis- 
covered, "to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Christian 
religion,"  by  a  veiy  holy  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  to 
whom  the  place  in  which  they  were  deposited  was 
revealed  in  a  di'cam. 

If  we  compare  this  legend,  every  sentence  of  which 
contains  a  lying  fable,  with  the  sUeuce  and  reserve  of 
the  inspired  "Word,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  vast  difference  between  history  and  tradition. 

Despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  rabbis  and  fathers,  we 
know  absolutely  notliing  of  Habakkuk.  save  this,  that, 
in  all  probability,  he  lived  in  the  roign  of  Josiah,  and 
was  therefore  cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary,  with 
the  prophet  Zephauiah.  And  doubtless  Habakkuk  is 
well  content  to  have  it  so.  He  was  inspired  to  speak 
certain  "words"  for  God.  So  long  as  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  are  still  heard,  and  still  working  for 
God,  what  other  or  bettor  reward  could  a  true  prophet 
desire  ?  That  all  but  what  is  best  in  him  should  die 
out  of  human  memory,  is  what  any  good  man  might 
ci-ave ;  and  there  could  be  nothing  in  Habakkuk  so 
good  as  "  the  words  of  God."  Possibly  his  personal 
history,  instead  of  adding  to  the  force  of  those  "  words," 
would  have  detracted  from  their  foi-ce.  We  know  some- 
thing of  Jonah  :  do  we  respect  his  words  tlie  more 
for  what  we  know  of  the  man  who  uttered  them  ? 
Hab.akkuk  may  have  been  as  much  nobler  a  man  than 
Jonah  as  he  is  a  finer  poet ;  but,  at  the  best,  the  life  of 
a  man  must  be  far  below  the  words  of  God. 

Wo  have  the  best  of  Habakkuk,  then,  in  his  poem, 

'  Isa.  ssi. 


and,  as  wo  have  nothing  else,  wo  are  compelled  to  con- 
centrate onr  thoughts  on  the  one  thing  lie  lias  left  us. 
Few  poems,  few  inspired  poems  even,  wtH  better  repay 
study.  On  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  work,  and 
especially  of  tho  odo  in  whicli  it  culminates,  all  tho 
critics  aro  agreed.  Henderson,  after  saying  that 
Habaklvuk  is  "  surpassed  by  none "  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  proclaims  "this  lyi-ic  odo  one  of  tho  most 
splendid  and  magnificent  within  the  whole  compass  of 
Hebrew  poetry."  Wright  declares  it  to  be  "  a  com- 
position unrivalled  for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity 
of  thought,  and  majesty  of  diction."  Ewald  charac- 
terises it  in  a  single  phrase,  when  he  names  it  "  Habak- 
kuk's  Pindaric  ode."  Rowland  Williams  says,  "  His 
poetry  has  whatever  the  Hebrew  mind  could  conceive 
of  sublimity."  And  Delitzsch  sums  up  thus :  "  His 
language  is  classical  throughout,  full  of  rare  and  select 
words  and  turns,  which  are  to  some  extent  exclusively 
his  ovra,  whilst  his  view  and  mode  of  presentation  bear 
the  seal  of  original  force  and  fhiislied  beauty." 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  diWded  into  two  parts, 
1)3'  a  certain  change  and  distinction  of  literary  form. 
The  first  part  comprises  chapters  i.  and  ii. ;  tho  second 
pax-t  consists  of  chapter  iii.  In  tho  first  part  of  the 
poem,  the  prophet  foresees  and  describes  an  invasion  by 
tho  Chaldeans.  This  invasion,  because  it  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  moral  depravity  into  whicli  the  "  priestly 
nation  "  has  sunk,  is  also  a  Di-\-iue  judgment  on  it. 
The  prophet  paints  the  fierce  impetuous  Clialdeans,  and 
their  tlm-st  for  conquest,  mth  marvellously  grapliic 
touches.  He  sees  how,  by  tlieir  very  lust  of  conquest, 
and  the  victories  to  which  it  conducts  them,  they  ^^-iU 
be  undone ;  and  with  the  stern  joy  of  a  Hebrew  and 
the  ™tim  of  oppression,  he  predicts  the  utter  over- 
throw which  will  humble  this  arrogant  and  self- 
idolising  race.  As  he  utters  their  doom,  or  "  burden," 
his  tone,  which  has  been  singularly  lofty  throughout, 
rises  into  a  still  higher  strain ;  and  he  closes  tho  first 
part  of  his  poem  mth  an  ode  which  is  at  once  a  satire 
and  an  elegy.  Ho  places  it  in  the  moutli  of  the 
nations  who  have  been  conquered  by  the  bitter  and 
hasty  Chaldeans,  representing  them  as  denouncing  a 
fivefold  "  woe  "  on  the  heads  of  their  oppressors,  and 
kindling  into  keen  indignant  satu-e  of  tlieir  crimes  and 
superstitions  :  as,  for  example,  in  chap.  ii.  v.  19  : — 
"  Woe  to  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awaltc ! 

Awake  !  to  the  dumb  stone  ! 

It  teach  !     There  it  stands, 

Overlaid  with  gold  and  silver. 
And  within  it  is  no  breath  at  all ! " 

By  the  heightened  and  more  poetic  tone  of  this  "  song  " 

or  "  satire "  the  prophet  prepares  us  for  his  grandest 

effort — the  "  prayer,"  which  is  also  "  a  triumphal  odo," 

and   which  constitutes   the  second  part  of   his  poem. 

This    ode— than  which  nothing    finer  in  its  kind  has 

e>'cr    been    written — is    an    impassioned    outburst   of 

patriotism    and    religious  faith.     The  poet  recalls  tho 

splendours   of  the  gi\'ing  of   the  Law  at  Sinai,  when 

Jehovah   descended,  tlu-ough   a   clouded  lioaven   to  a 

trembling  earth,  to  reveal  himself  in  glories  intolerable 

to  human  sense.    He  traces  the  course  of  the  Divino 
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manifestation  and  pi-ovidence  through  the  annals  of  the 
chosen  race.  And  from  the  whole  course  of  their  history- 
he  draws  omens  of  good,  and  confirms  his  faith  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  Though  heaven  and  earth  should  be 
conviUsed  with  threatening  prodigies,  thougli  drought 
should  parch  the  streams,  and  dearth  slioidd  blacken 
the  fields ;  though  the  folds  should  be  emptied  of  their 
flocks,  and  there  should  be  no  oxen  in  the  stalls ;  though 
the  Chaldeans  should  burn  through  the  land  like  the 
simoom,  and  sweep  ivp  captives  as  the  flaming  mud 
sweeps  up  the  sand,  nevertheless  he  will  confide  in 
God  his  strength  and  rejoice  in  God  his  salvation;  he 
wiU  rest  calmly  in  the  assurance  that  the  very  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  merciful,  that  by  these  calamities 
and  terrors  He  is  seeking  to  redeem  his  i^eoplo  from 
their  sins,  and  calling  them  to  righteousness,  that  He 
may  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  send  them  out  to  be 
the  light  of  all  nations.  He  is  not  perplexed  by  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  counsels  as  other  prophets  are,  or 
he  is  perplexed  but  for  a  moment ;  nor  docs  he,  like 
Jeremiah,  weep  and  lament  over  the  terror  and  suspense 
wlii'h  that  mystery  inspires.  He  is  sure  that  God  is 
faithful,  and  will  redress  all  wrongs  if  only  men  will 
wait  faithfully  for  Him.  He  is  in^^ucibIe  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  righteous  man  shall  live  hij  his  fiddiiy. 
And  it  is  iu  the  strength  of  this  con^dctiou,  which  iudeed 
is  both  the  keynote  and  the  moral  of  the  wliole  poem, 
that  he  ntters  the  sublime  cliallengo,  and  draws  the 
striking  though  utterly  inconsequent  conclusion — 

"Ar(^  uot  TIiOK  from  everlasting, 
O  Lord,  my  God,  my  Holy  One? 
We  shall  not  die." 


FIRST    PART. 
THE    JUDGMENT    (CHAP.  I.  2 — II.  20). 

The  Book  of  Habakkuk  is  entitled  "the  Burden  which 
Haliakkuk  the  prophet  did  see."  "  To  see  a  burden" 
strikes  one  as  a  somewhat  incongruous  and  unhappy 
phrase.  It  sounds  like  a  mixed  metaphor.  If  we  would 
understand  and  vindicate  it,  we  must  remember  that, 
in  the  ancient  seers,  prophecy  commonly  assumed  the 
form  of  vision,  and  that  their  technical  name  for  a 
vision  which  was  hea.yj  with  doom  was  massdh  or 
"burden."  As  they  studied  the  moral  and  political 
cnnditions  of  their  time,  forecasting  the  results  iu  which 
those  conditions  must  inevitably  issue  in  the  years  to 
come,  those  y-ears,  or  the  events  that  were  to  mark 
them,  took  visible  dramatic  form  and  passed  before 
their  eyes.  When  this  visionary  procession  of  future 
events  was  clouded  with  judgment,  when  they  saw 
years  of  misery  approaching,  their  hearts  grew  heavy 
with  them,  and  they  called  the  vision  which  thus 
oppressed  their  hearts  "  a  burden,"  a  "  burden  of  the 
Lord."  "  To  see  a  burden "  was  therefore  the  brief 
compressed  phrase  in  which  they  indicated  the  fact  that 
they  had  seen  a  vision  which  burdened  and  oppressed 
their  spirits,  that  they  were  staggeriug  as  under  a  weight 
of  doom. 

Habakkuk  might  well  call  his  vision  a  '■  burden,"  for 
it  was  loaded  ^^^th  an  intolerable  weight  of  doom.     As 


the  years  to  be  passed  before  his  pi-ophetic  soul,  he  saw 
nothing  but  judgment^udgment  on  the  Jews,  judg- 
ment also  on  the  Chaldeans.  For  then-  sins  liis  own 
race  were  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  fierce  and 
impetuous  warriors  of  Babylon,  whoso  cavalry  were  to 
sweep  through  the  laud  ''like  the  simoom;"  and  then 
these  ministers  of  the  Divine  justice,  the  Chaldeans, 
were  themselves  to  be  condemned  by  the  very  justice 
they  executed,  and  to  be  given  up  to  then-  enemies  as 
a  booty  and  a  prey.  The  ''burden"  or  "doom"  of 
Habakkuk,  therefore,  takes  a  twofold  form  :  first,  we 
have  the  judgment  on  Judah;  and,  second,  the  judg- 
ment on  the  Chaldeans. 

I.   THE   JUDGMENT  ON  JTJDAH. 

Tlic  description  of  the  doom  that  was  about  to  fall  on 
the  Hebrews  occupies  chapter  i.  This  chapter  divides 
itself  into  three  parts.  The  first  division  (vs.  1 — 4)  is 
a  brief  elegy,  in  which  the  prophet  laments  the  social 
corruptions  and  puljlio  wrongs  which  rendered  the 
Hebrews  of  his  time  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  justice. 
In  the  second  division  (vs.  5 — 11),  Jehovah  himself 
appears,  to  announce  the  Chaldean  invasion  by  wliich 
he  will  avenge  himself  ou  the  sinful  Hebrews.  In  the 
tliird  division  (vs.  12 — 17),  the  prophet  reappears  to 
explain  that  "  mercy  "  is  the  meaning  of  "  judgment ; " 
that  it  is  designed  to  correct  men,  to  show  them  how 
good  that  law  is  which  they  have  broken,  and  to  recover 
them  to  the  obedience  in  which  their  freedom  and 
Ijlessedness  consist. 

(1)  First,  we  have  the  elegy  (chap.  i.  1 — 1),  iu  which 
the  prophet  laments  the  sins  which  are  provoking 
judgment  and  necessitating  it.  In  a  few  graphic  vfords 
he  de^Jicts  the  utter  corruption,  piivate  and  public,  into 
which  an  Oriental  state  so  easily  fc'.Us  when  its  riders 
have  long  been  luxurious,  exacting,  unjust.  "  Iniquity  " 
goes  forth  unrebuked  ;  "  robbery  and  violence  "  are  un- 
punished, unrestrained ;  "  strife  and  contention  "  are  life 
Iwtween  man  and  man,  and  between  the  factions  by 
which  the  commonwealth  is  plundered  and  oppressed. 
Pubhc  law  is  chilled  and  "  benumbed ; "  it  lies  torpid, 
instead  of  coming  forth  with  vigour  to  correct  and 
punish  and  restrain.  Wlien  righteous  men,  stung-  into 
appeal  by  intolerable  wrongs,  come  before  judgas  and 
prmcea,  prosperous  sinners  compass  the  unvrelcome 
suitor  about,  intrigue  against  him,  bribe  against  him,  lie 
against  him,  so  that  he  is  "  circumvented  "  iu  the  double 
sense  of  the  word,  and  right  is  "twisted  "  or  "  perverted  " 
when  the  sentence  is  pronoimced.  All  this  Habakkuk 
sees  with  amazement  and  consternation.  What  but  evil 
can  spring  from  injustice  ?  what  but  weakness  from 
corruption  ?  He  canuot  imderstand  why  God  does  not 
interpose,  how  He  can  endure  to  look  on  unmoved. 
With  the  impatience  that  springs  from  faith  in  the 
justice  and  compassion  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  he  exclaims — • 

"  How  lon^  Bball  I  cry,  O  Jebovali,  and  thou  liearei^t  not ! 
I  ci"y  to  tliee,  Violeuce  !  aud  tboil  savcst  not. 
"Why  dost  thou  let  me  see  iniquity, 
Aud  wliy  belioldest  thou  misery  ?" 

He  is  sure  that  the  Lord  loveth  judgment ;  that,  righteous 
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liimself ,  He  must  he  the  friend  of  the  righteoiis ;  and 
yet  wlien  he  cries  God  docs  not  liear ;  when,  like  a  man 
who  lias  fallen  among  robbers  who  maim  and  despoil, 
he  shouts  out  "Violence!"  God  does  not  save.  If 
he  (the  prophet)  cannot  cndnreto  look  on  the  "iniqnity" 
which  is  in  the  land,  how  can  God  behold  unmoved  the 
"  miseries  "  in  which  tliat  iniquity  results  ?  It  is  the  old 
eiy,  the  constant  outcry  of  human  impatience  at  the 
Divine  loug-suffering.  "  The  mills  of  God  gi-iud  slowly," 
too  slowly  for  us.  We  long  to  see  instant  justice  done, 
too  often  forgetting  what,  and  how  irrevocable,  our  ovni 
fato  would  be  were  "  the  incensed  heavens "  to  blaze 
down  doom  on  men  the  instant  they  offend.  There  is 
a  tone  of  reproachful  amazement  in  the  prophet's  lament 
over  the  sins  of  his  peoiJe  and  the  dilatoriness  of  Divine 
justice. 

(2)  To  this  reproach,  Jehovah  himself  replies  l)y  pre- 
dicting a  judgment  so  much  more  terrible  and  wide  in 
its  sweep  than  any  the  prophet  had  expected  as  to 
redouble  his  amazement  (vs.  5 — 11).  As  the  prophet 
had  spoken  for  the  whole  company  of  the  righteous  in 
Israel  as  well  as  for  himself,  so  God  addi'csses  his  reply 
to  them  as  well  as  to  him.  He  bids  them  look  round 
among  the  nations  with  which  they  were  at  peace.  Do 
they  see  no  cloud  on  the  horizon,  no  sign,  no  portent  of 
danger  ?  He  is  about  to  work  a  work  of  judgment  so 
xuanxllous  as  to  seem  incredible  to  them.  They  will 
not  believe  it,  though  it  be  told  them.  He  is  about  to 
rouse  the  Cliasdim  against  them. 

Now  that  this  should  seeui  so  milikely  as  to  be 
utterly  incredible,  denotes  that,  whatever  the  exact  time 
in  which  Habakkuk  prophesied,  it  was  one  of  those 
periods  in  which  the  Hebrew  State  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Chaldean  State,  an  alliance  so  close  and 
friendly  that  the  Hebrew  politicians  had  no  fear  of  its 
rupture.  Tet  it  was  in  this  wholly  unexpected  form 
that  the  Divine  judgment  was  to  come  upon  them. 
The  Chaldeans,  in  whom  they  trusted,  on  whom  they 
leaned,  were  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  dynasty  of 
David.  No  doom  could  bo  more  terrible.  For  the 
Chaldeans,  under  a  soft  and  dissolute  exterior,  hid  a 
fierceness  such  as  we  ourselves  have  found  in  "  the  mild 
Hindoo."  Of  all  the  ancient  races  they  were  the  most 
fierce  and  cruel,  the  one  race  that  seemed  to  have 
delighted  in  cruelty  for  its  own  sake.  The  deep  fear 
they  inspired  found  an  echo  even  in  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  most  gallant  of  men.  They 
speak  of  the  Chaldeans  "  as  a  bitter  and  hasty,"  "  a 
terrible  and  drcadfid  people,"  a  people 

'*  Th.at  smote  the  nations  in  fuiy 
With  a  stroke  that  never  ceased, 
Tliat  subdued  nations  with  fury. 
Hunting  tliem  clown  without  pause;" 

f.  ncc-pis  tha'; 

"  set  the  earth  trembling. 
That  shook  Itiugdoms, 
Tliat  made  the  world  a  wilderness. 
And  destroyed  its  cities."! 

Habakkuk's  description  of  them  exactly  accords  with 


1  Isa.  si7.  C,  IG,  17. 


that   just   cit«d    from    Isaiah.      He    describea    them 

(ver.  6)  as 

*'  That  fierce  and  impetuous  nation 
"Which  marcheth  across  the  breadths  of  the  earth. 
To  seize  upon  dwelling-places  that  are  not  its  own." 

It  is  formidable  and  fear-inspiring,  sending  ten-or  and 
dread  Ijefore  it  whithersoever  it  turns.  It  is  the  more 
formidable,  it  inspires  the  last  degree  of  terror,  because 
it  acknowledges  no  rule  higher  than  its  own  will,  defers 
to  no  heavenly  benign  Power  as  the  som-ce  of  honour 

"Its  law  and  its  pre-eminence  are  from  itself." 
And  indeed  the  Babylonian  worship  was  but  an  orga- 
nised indulgence  of  lust  and  cruelty.  In  forms  which 
it  would  be  an  outrage  on  modesty  to  describe,  they 
paid  homage  to  the  great  forces  of  Nature,  and  di-ew 
new  inspirations  to  military  pride  and  cnielty  from 
their  very  religion.  Their  cavalry  were  a  special  dread 
to  a  race  like  the  Hebrews,  who  fought  mainly  on  foot. 
To  them  the  trained  horses,  "  pacing  proudl}' "  as  they 
champed  the  bit  and  arched  the  neck,  were  well-nigh 
as  marvellous  as  the  "  well-bitted  steeds "  of  the 
Spaniards  were  to  the  Peruvians :  even  the  prophets 
speak  of  them  in  a  tone  of  exaggeration,  as  "  S'vvifter 
than  panthers  "  springing  on  theu-  prey,  as  keener  for 
movement  and  conflict  than  wolves,  who,  starving 
through  the  day,  grow  desperate  in  the  evening  (ver.  8). 
The  men  who  ride  them  are  no  less  swift  and  fierce. 
They  fly  "  like  an  eagle,"  in  then-  haste  to  devom-.  But 
why  does  the  prophet  speak  of  these  horsemen  as 
"  coining  from  afar  .^ "  Babylon  was  hardly  at  such  a 
distance  from  Judea  as  to  render  that  phrase  ajipro- 
priate.  No,  l)ut  the  Assyi-ian  army  was  composed  of 
le^^es  drawn  from  all  tributarj-  lauds,  some  of  which 
were  far  removed  from  Palestine.  Arab  and  Egyptian 
horsemen  may  have  formed  its  light  cavali-y,  sweeping 
in  clouds  before  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  as  swift 
and  terrible  to  the  antique  world  as  the  Tartar  hordes 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  Pandours  and  the 
Cossacks  in  our  own  age.  Or  the  prophet  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  prediction  which  had  come  down 
from  the  time  and  lips  of  Moses,  that  if  the  seed 
of  Abraham  did  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
theii-  God,  to  observe  and  do  all  his  commandments, 
"Jehovah  shall  bring  against  thee  a  nation /i-om /ar, 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  sivift  as  the  eagle  flietli.^ 
It  may  be  that,  consciously  or  even  imconscionsly, 
Habakkuk,  seeing  that  the  doom  of  disobedience  was 
about  to  fall  on  the  seed  of  Abraham,  suffered  his 
words  to  lie  shaped  by  the  words  of  Moses.  Certainly 
the  correspondence  is  very  close.  Moses  describes  tho 
ministers  of  the  Divdne  vengeance  as  "a  nation /rojfi. 
far,  swift  as  the  eagle;"  and  Habakkuk,  speaking  of 
them,  says  :  "Their  horsemen  comofroiii  afar;  they  fly 
hitlicr,  hastening,  like  an  eagle,  to  devour." 

Such  clouds  of  horsemen,  SAveeping  swiftly  througli 
tho  land,  appearing  and  disappearing,  soon  broken  but 
soon  re-formed,  plundering,  captm'ing,  and  slaying 
wherever  they  went,  in  retreat  as  well  as  in  advance, 

-  Deut.  ssviii.  49. 
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I'oiild  liarcUy  bo  more  happily  characterised  than  by 
Habakkuk"s  comparison  of  them  to  the  simoom,  the 
liot  stifling  blast  Nvliich  carries  death  wherever  it  comes 
— a  huge  human  simoom,  which  swept  up  capti\-es  as 
the  burning  wind  sweeps  up  sand  (ver.  9). 

These  svfiit  barbarous  horsemen  seem  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  tlie  popular  mind  reflected  by 
the  prophet,  just  as  the  Paudours  were  the  terror  of  the 
Prussians  in  the  wars  of  Frederick  I.,  and  the  Cossacks 
were  the  tyjie  of  irrestrainable  barbarity  in  our  war  with 
Russia.  But  Habakkuk  docs  not  altogether  forget  the 
troojjs  which  composed  tlie  main  body  of  the  Assyrian 
army.  These  he  describes  as  so  proudly  conscious  of 
their  splendid  roll  of  victories  that  they  scoft'ed  at  kings, 
made  prmces  a  butt  for  laughter,  derided  every  .strong- 
liold,  ■'  heaped  up  earth  "  against  it— j'.e.,  raised  a  military 
causeway,  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  fort  or  fortified 
city,  from  which  they  could  deliver  the  assaidt ;  and 
then  poured  into  it,  "and  took  it,"  with  the  largo  easy 
insolence  of  conscious  strength.  Hardened  and  elated 
by  conquest  and  long  experience  of  war,  they  took  the 
very  tone  taken  by  the  veterans  of  the  fu'st  Napoleon, 
of  whom  this  10th  verse  might  be  used  as  a  description, 
if  the  batteries  of  modern  times  were  substituted  for  the 
causeway  of  ancient  military  art.  For  they,  too,  "  scoifed 
at  kings,"  "and  laughed  at  princes,"  aud  "derided  every 
stronghold,"  so  many  of  them  had  they  beaten  aud 
broken  down,  so  insolent  and  invincible  were  they  in  the 
memory  of  former  and  rc^peated  conquests.  The  vete- 
rans of  Nebuchadnezzar  held  themselves  to  bo  equally 
invincible ;  they  delighted  in  war ;  they  spurned  tlie 
mere  thought  of  defeat.  Their  strength  became  their 
God  (ver.  11),  the  only  god  in  which  they  put  a  sincere 
trust,  before  which  they  deemed  the  God  of  the  feeble 
Jews  to  be  as  powerless  as  thii  Jews  themselves.  These 
ominous  words,  "this  its  strength  beeometh  its  god," 
are  the  climax  of  the  prophet's  description  ;  and,  to  the 
prescient  ear,  they  are  the  knell  of  the  Assp-ian  race. 
After  this,  notliiug  remains  to  be  said  of  a  man,  or  a 
nation.  Once  let  men  reach  the  pomt  at  which  they 
take  their  own  strength,  or  anything  that  is  theirs,  for 
a  god,  and,  as  Job  reminds  us,  they  sink  below  the  level 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  aud  the  fowl  of  tlie  air. 
"  Tranquil  are  the  teuts  of  the  spoilers, 
Aud  they  who  provoke  God  are  coufideut, 
"Who  carry  their  god  iu  their  hand  ;" 

i.e.,  who  make  their  sword,  or  their  strength,  their  deity. 
Men  so  arrogant  and  besotted,  who  have  no  law  but 
their  own  will,  aud  no  God  but  theii-  o^vn  sword,  Job 
sends  to  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the  fish,  for  in.struetion. 
These  shall  teach  them  to  recognise  the  hand  of 
Jehovah, 

*'  In  whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  liviug  creature, 
Aud  the  hreuth  of  all  mankind." 

These  shall  teach  them  that  it  is 

"  He  who  csaltctli  uatious  and  destroyeth  them  ; 
}[c  who  eularfreth  nations,  theu  straiteueth  them  ; 
He  who  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chieftains. 
And  maketh  them  to  wauder  in  a  pathless  waste, 
So  that  they  grope  in  a  darkuess  where  there  is  uo  light." 

This  was  the   lesson  which  the  Chaldeans  were  to 

learn  so  soon  as  they  had  taught  the  Jews  that  God 


was  a  just  Grod,  and  would  not  snfEer  iniquity  to  go 
uurebuked.  How,  by  what  painful  strokes,  they  were 
taught  that  lesson,  we  shall  see  wheu  we  reach  chap.  ii. 
(3)  Meantime,  Habakkuk  is  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
prophet.  He  cannot  contemplate  the  approaching  doom 
of  his  race  unmoved.  The  contemplation  of  it  stirs  his 
soul  to  its  very  depths.  It  quickens  iu  him  a  sorrow 
and  a  terror  which  compel  him  to  fall  back  on  those 
simple  primitive  convictions  iu  which  alone  man  can 
find  refuge  when  his  spirit  is  shaken  with  fear  and 
oppressed  with  misery.  If  an  irresistible  host  were 
about  to  land  on  our  shores,  and  voices  from  heaven  had 
assui-ed  us  that  the  day  of  England's  doom  had  come, 
whither  could  we  flee  for  refuge,  if  wo  had  uo  stronghold 
in  God  ?  It  is  to  this  gracious  asylum  that  Habakkuk 
now  betakes  himself  (vs.  12 — 17).  Terror  gives  him 
\viugs,  aud  he  rises  to  the  sublime  non  sequitur  in  which 
so  many  oppressed  and  saddened  hearts  have  found 

comfort : — 

"  Art  not  Th\t\i  from  evorlastiug, 
O  Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ? 
We  shall  not  die." 

To  liuman  reason,  the  eternity  of  God  may  seem  no 
argmuent  for  tlie  inunortality  of  man,  much  less  for  the 
continued  life  of  a  guilty  and  deg-raded  nation.  But  he 
who  calls  Jehovah"  HI  i/  God,  and  my  Holy  One,"  has 
not  he  good  reason  for  hoping  that  he  shall  live,  and 
not  die  ?  Shall  the  Father  be  eternal,  aud  his  children 
mortal  ?  Nay,  even  a  nation,  however  guilty  and  de- 
graded, iu  which  are  righteous  men  who  can  look  with 
uupresumptuous  eye  to  heaven  aud  call  God  their  God ; 
men,  therefore,  who  feel  that,  because  God  is  absolutely 
hoi)',  ho  canuot  suffer  them  to  be  destroyed  liy  the 
wicked  who  come  up  against  them  ;  may  not  such  men 
draw  from  the  holiness  aud  eternity  of  God  a  ground 
for  hope?  and  hope,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  also 
for  the  nation,  of  which  they  form  part  ?  It  is  thus  that 
Habaklcidi  reasons  for  himself  and  for  his  friends. 
They  trust  in  an  eternal  God,  in  a  God  who  is  their 
God  because  he  has  ever  befriended  the  righteous  ;  aud 
therefore,  however  dark  the  time  aud  its  portents  nuvy 
be,  they  are  sure  that  He  will  deliver  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him,  that  the  righteous  Lord  will  not  suffer 
righteous  men  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ungodly.  They 
settle  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Chaldean  scourge  is 
ordained  for  judgment,  not  for  condemnation;  for 
correction,  not  for  destruction.  Aud  yet,  even  as  they 
settle  into  this  conclusion,  their  mind  is  "  all  clouded 
with  a  doubt."  Wliat  God  is  doing,  and  is  about  to  do, 
or  to  permit  men  to  do,  does  not  accord  with  the  con- 
clusion of  faith.  Their  inward  com-ietiou  does  not 
"  square  \rith  shows."  Facts  are  against  them.  The 
righteous  ace  l)euig  destroyed,  aud  yet  God  does  not 
interpose  !  Aud  therefm-e  the  prophet,  admitting  these 
unmanageable  facts,  but  holdiug  fast  to  the  conclusiou 
of  faith,  breaks  into  the  pathetic  appeal  : 

"  Art  thou  too  pure  of  eye  to  behold  evil, 
Aud  const  thou  not  look  on  misery  ? 

Wherefore  then  dost  thou  look  on  them  that  deal  treacherously, 
Aud  wherefore  art  thou  silent  when  the  wicked  destroyeth 
One  more  righteous  thau  himself  ?" 
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These  faithless  treacherous  despoilers,  tho  Chakleaus, 

when  they  came  against  Judah,  would  not  spare  the 

few  righteous  men  who  hold  fast  thou-  allegiance   to 

Jehovah ;  and  that  these  shoidd  be  destroyed  with  the 

ivurighteous  who  were  full  of  spoiling  and  violence,  who 

twisted  and  benumbed  the  law.  appears  to  the  prophet 

an  injustice  not  to  bo  reconciled  with  the  stainless  lioli- 

ness  of  God,  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  his  providence. 

How  can  He  do  it,  or  permit  it  ?     Thus  to  confound 

moral  distinctions,  is  to  reduce  men  to  the  level  of  the 

fish  and  reptiles  of  tho  sea.  any  one  of  which,  quite 

apart  from  its  deserts,  may  be  taken  on  the  fisherman's 

liook,  or   drp.ivn   into   his    net.     Nay,  all-  other  races 

seemed  condemned  to  play  the  part  of  mere  flsli,  that 

tlie  Chaldean  fisherman  might  have  his  sport. 

*'  He  liftetli  them  all  up  with  liis  hook, 
lie  drawoth  them  iuto  liis  uet, 
Auii  gathereth  them  iuto  his  draw.net ; 
He  rejoiceth  thereat,  and  is  glad." 

To  the  prophet,  considering  the  conquests  which  had 
parried  the  teiTor  of  the  Chaldean  arms  across  "  tho 
breadths  of  the  earth,''  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nde, 
and  the  pride  and  insolence  which  these  conciuests  had 
engendered,  it  seemed  as  though  the  providence,  tho 
righteous  rule  and  tender  care  of  Jehovah,  were  in  abey- 
ance ;  the  Chaldean  was  the  god  of  this  world,  and  held 
all  other  men  and  races  at  his  will.  He  cannot  rest  in 
the  lofty  conclusion  of  faith,  to  which  ho  had  risen  for 


a  moment.  It  has  grown  questionable  and  duliious  to 
him.  He  can  no  longer  look  on  tho  approaching  doom, 
and  say  with  entire  conviction — 

"  O  Jehovah,  for  judgment  hast  thou  ordained  it, 

Aud  thou,  O  Eock,  hast  determined  it  for  correction." 

The  Chaldeans  have  come  between  liim  and  his  God. 
Tet  ho  does  not  wholly  lose  hope.  He  cannot  believe 
that  the  God  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  will  yield  his 
glory  to  another.  And  tho  Chaldean,  blinded  by  his 
success,  is  worsliipping  his  sword,  liis  strength.  He  has 
sported  with  the  nations,  casting  his  armies  over  them 
like  a  uet,  and  gathering  \x^  then-  treasure  r.s  in  a 
di-aw-net.  He  has  thus  accumulated  the  wealth  of  tho 
earth,  the  luxuries  of  all  lands.  '■  His  jjortion  is  rich,  his 
food  fat."  And  now  "  he  sacrificeth  to  his  net,  and 
bunieth  Luceuso  to  his  ch'aw-uet,"  i.e.,  ho  worships  his 
own  prowess,  and  pays  divine  honom-s  to  it.  Will  God 
sufl'er  that  ?  "WUl  he  permit  tho  Chaldean  to  go  on 
"emiitying  his  uet"  of  draught  after  draught,  that  ho 
may  cast  it  ag;un  and  again,  and  "unsparingly  destroy 
the  nations  for  ever"  (vs.  16,  17).°  Haliakkuk  cannot, 
will  not,  believe  it.  And  therefore,  if  he  cannot  rest  in 
faith,  ho  still  cherishes  a  hope  that,  when  Judah  is 
cleansed  by  judgment,  and  recovei'ed  to  obedience  by 
correction,  their  enemies,  who  are  also  enemies  of  tho 
human  race,  nay,  enemies  of  God  himself,  will  be  over- 
taken by  the  retribution  their  iniquities  have  provoked. 
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HOBSE. 

HE  Hebrew  nams-S  &:•  ihe  horse  occurring 
in  tlie  Bible  are  usimlly  two — \\j..,  sus  and 
2Jnrash — and  these  are  of  frequent  occm'- 
'li  rence;  but  in  addition  to  these  terms 
are  two  others,  rechesh,  rendered  "  drome- 
'  in  om-  vei'sion  (see  1  Kings  iv.  28  ;  Esth.  viii. 
10,  14"),  and  rammah  (plural  rammdkim),  also  ren- 
dered "  dromedaiy  ■'  or  camel  (Esth.  viii.  10),  a  word 
which  probably  means  "a  mare."  These  two  terms 
we  may  dismiss  for  the  present  without  further  dis- 
cussion. The  term  sus  generally  denoting  any  war- 
horse,  whether  driven  in  a  chariot  or  ridden,  seems 
in  a  few  instances  to  be  restricted  to  a  cliariot-horse, 
and  to  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  ^ydrash  or 
"  cavalry  horse  ;  "  thus  in  1  Kings  iv.  26  (Heb.  v.  6)  we 
read  m  our  version,  "  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls 
of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men," where  the  Hebrew  words  clearly  mean  so  many 
"horses  for  his  chariots"  (susim  lemerchabo),  and  so 
many  cavahy  or  "riding  horses"  (pardsMm).  So  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  "They  of  the  house  of  Toganuah 
(Armenia)  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  cliariot-horses 
{stiiim),  riding-horses  {pardslihn)  [A.V.,  horsemen], and 
mules  (perddhn)."  Our  transhitors  have  always  ren- 
dered jjiij-d.^/i  aud  yluval pdnk<]tlm  by  •'  horseman"  and 


"  horsemen ; "  in  some  instances  the  word  doubtless 
has  tliat  meaning,  as  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  where  the 
AssjTians  are  spoken  of  as  "  desirable  yomig  men," 
"horsemen  riding  upon  horses"  {pdrdshim  rdclihei 
sasiin)  ;  ux  2  Sam.  i.  6  the  word  is  accompanied  by 
another — "Lo!  the  chariots  and  horsemen"  (buolci 
liappdrdshim,  "masters  of  the  horses" — i.e.,  "riders") 
"foUowed  hard  after  him."  The  passage  in  Isa.  xxi.  7, 
"And  he  saw  a  chariot  with  a  couple  of  horsemen,  a 
chariot  of  asses,  aud  a  chariot  of  camels,"  ought  to  Ijo 
rendered  thus,  "  And  he  saw  a  team,  pairs  of  horses,  a, 
team  of  asses,  a  team  of  camels  : "  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  any  of  the  Orientals  to  yoke  asses  or  camels  to  war- 
chariots.  AH  the  allusions  to  horses  that  occur  in  the 
sacred  writings  Imve  reference  to  their  use  in  war,  with 
one  exception,  viz.,  in  Isa.  xx\'iii.  28,  where  tho  jiro- 
phet  says,  "  Bread-corn  is  bniised,  for  he  will  not  evei* 
bo  threshmg  it,  nor  break  it  with  tho  wheel  of  his  cart, 
nor  bruise  it  with  his  horses"  {pdrdslitm)  [A.V., horse- 
men]. Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  horses  were 
employed  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  for  treading  out  tho 
corn  (an  office  generally  perfonned,  as  we  know,  by 
oxen\  supposing  that  the  word  pordshim  in  this  pas- 
sage denotes  horses,  and  not  some  crushing  implemout 
or  tlireshing-machine,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Eiirst 
[Heb.  and  Chald.  Lex.,  p.  1,169,  s.  v.).     Pdrdsh,  if 
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Semitic  in  origin,  which  we  doubt,  comes  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  break  thi'ougli,''  "to  press  forward,''  and 
might  appropriately  be  applied  to  a  threshing  instru- 
ment ;   stm  there  seems  to  bo  no  siiificient  authority 
for  so  rendering  the  word  in  this  passage,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  modem  times   the  custom  of 
threshing  out  cora  by  means  of  horses  exists  in  some 
countries ;  tlms  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  practice  of  the 
Moors  and  Arabs,  writes  :  "  These  nations  continue  to 
tread  out  their  corn  after  the  primitive  custom  of  the 
East.     Instead  of  beeves  they  frequently  make  use  of 
mules  and  horses,  by  tying  in  like  manner  by  the  neck 
three  or  four  of  them  together,  and    wliipping   them 
afterwards  roimd  about  the  nedders,  as  they  call  the 
threshing-iioors,    where   the   sheaves   lie  open  and  ex- 
panded in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  placed  by  us 
for  threshing."     "  One  of  my  pupUs,"  says  Michaelis 
{Comment,  on  Laws  of  Moses,  ii.  496),    "  a   native  of 
Hungary,  on  hearing  of  my  illustration  of  this  passage 
in  my  lectures,  informed  mo  that,  to  him,  threshing  with 
horses  was  an  operation  qidtc  familiar  ;  that  little  boys 
mounted  them  and  rode  about  among  the  heaps  of  corn 
brought  together."     The   same  practice,  too,  prevailed 
among   the  people  between  the  Dofl  and  the  Volga. 
Horses  were  also  employed  for  threshing  out  the  corn 
by  the  Romans  as  well  as  cattle ;   indeed,  Colmnella 
(-De   Me  Must.,  ii.   21)  says:  "Si  competit  ut  in  area 
teratur  fnunentum,  nUiO  dnbium  est,  quin  equis  melius 
quam  bubiis  ea  res  confieiatur  " — i.e.,  if  it  is  convenient 
to  thresh  the  corn  on  the  threshing-floor,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  t)ie  work  can  be  effected  by  horses  better 
than  by  cattle.''     If  under  Jotham  and  Uzziah   "the 
land   was   full   of  horses,    and   there   was   no   end   to 
their  chariots  "  (Isa.  ii.  7),  some  of  these  animals  might 
have  been  pi-ofitably  employed  by  exercising  them  for 
"  treading  out  the  corn." 

Although  the  Jews  from  their  earliest  history,  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  did  not  employ  horses  for 
any  piu-pose,  either  in  agriculture  or  ui  war,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  these  animals,  which  were  used 
extensively  by  the  Egyptians,  Can.aanites,  SjTians,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  Solomon  who 
introduced  the  horse  to  the  Hebrews,  importing  vast 
numbers  into  Palestine  from  Egy|it,  although  it  is  true 
that  his  father  David,  after  defeating  Hadadezei',  king 
of  Zobah,  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots,  and  re- 
served of  the  horses  enough  for  a  hundred  chariots  ;  this 
being  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  establishment 
of  a  horse  and  chariot  force  by  a  king  of  Israel.  The 
first  mention  of  horses  in  the  Bible  occm-s  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  17,  where  wo  are  told  that  the  movable  effects  of 
the  Egyjjtians,  mth  which  they  piu-chased  corn  from 
Pharaoh,  consisted  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses. 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  very  abimdaut 
in  Egypt,  though  at  what  time  and  whence  this  animal 
was  introduced  into  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
will  probably  long  remain  a  question  undecided,  though 
there  is  .some  rcafion  for  belieiing  that  it  came  from  the 
East.  The  breed  of  horses  was  carefully  attended  to  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.     They  were  used  both  in  war — 


proWng  a  formidable  element  in  then-  armies — and  in 
drawing  private  carriages  (Gen.  xli.  43),  and  for  riding. 
"  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path, 
that  biteth  the  horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward."  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  as  we  have  said, 
horses  for  war  purposes  were  extensively  imported  into 
Judea  from  Egypt.  The  king  is  said  to  have  had  40,000 
stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  cavalry  horses 
(1  Kings  iv.  26) ;  but  there  is  probaUy  an  error  here, 
for  in  1  Kings  x.  26  ;  2  Chron.  i.  14,  the  number  of 
chariots  is  given  as  1,400,  so  that,  allowing  three  horses 
for  each  chariot— two  in  use  and  one  as  a  reserve — the 
number  recpiired  woidd  be  about  4,200,  or,  in  round 
nmubcrs,  4,000,  which  is  probably  the  eoiTect  reading*. 
"  The  number  4,000  is  in  due  proportion  to  the  12,000 
horses  for  cavalry,  and  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  wa 
laiow  of  the  'military  estalilishments  of  the  time  and 
country.  Shishak,  the  Egypti.an  kmg,  brought  only 
1,200  chariots  into  tho  field  (2  Clu'on.  xii.  3) ;  Zerah, 
the  Ethiopian,  had  but  300  (xiv.  9) ;  Hadadezer  had 
1,000  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) ;  the  Syrians  of  Mesopotamia 
700  (s.  18)."  1 

The  Canaanites,  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  if  not  before, 
made  use  of  war-horses  and  chariots ;  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  whom  Joshua  defeated  at  the  waters  of  Meroni 
(Josh.  xi.  7),  came  out  to  battle  "  with  horses  and  chariots 
very  many."  These  chariots  Joshua  "  burnt  with  fire," 
while  he  houghed,  or  hamstrmig  all  tho  horses,  in  ac- 
cordance, partly,  perhaps,  with  tho  prohibition  in  Deu- 
teronomy (x^-ii.  16) :  "  He  (aixy  future  king)  shall  not 
multiply  hoi-ses  to  himself."  After  the  time  of  Joshua, 
Israel  was  "  mightily  oppressed  "  for  the  siwce  of  twenty 
years  by  another  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  possessed 
"nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron"  (Judg.  iv.  3). 

As  the  Hebrews,  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  occu- 
pied to  a  great  extent  the  hilly  portions  of  the  countiy, 
they  woidd  not  requu'c  the  services  of  the  horse,  either 
in  agriculture  or  in  war ;  while  other  portions  occupied 
hy  them,  such  as  tho  south  of  Judah  and  the  eastern 
districts  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  were  little 
devoted  to  tillage,  and  horses  not  required.  Accordingly-, 
when  great  battles  took  place  in  plains  and  level  eouutiy, 
where  cavaliy  and  chariots  coidd  be  employed  with 
success,  the  Hebrews  were  not  always  successful  against 
theii'  enemies ;  while  in  the  hUly  and  rocky  portions 
they  were  generally  successful.  In  the  first  chaiiier  of 
tho  Book  of  Judges  an  account  is  given  of  the  faHui'es 
of  the  people  to  sulijugate  certain  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  19th  verso  occurs  this  remarkable  state- 
ment :  "  The  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  drave  out  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  moimtain ;  but  coidd  not  drive  out  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of 
iron."  So  later  on  in  their  history,  in  the  time  of  Ahab, 
when  Bcnhadad,  king  of  Syi-ia,  with  his  army,  was  smitten 
by  Israel,  the  servants  of  the  Syrian  king  say  to  him, 
"  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  they  wero 
stronger  than  we;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in 
the  plains,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they  " 

^  Professor  Eawlinson  in  Si'ioke^^^  ComifW)ii«ri/,  ii.,  p.  504, 
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(1  Kings  XX.  23).  In  the  time  of  Jehoaliaz,  the  cavalry 
and  chariot  forces  of  Israel  were  very  much  diminished, 
chiefly  iu  consequence  of  their  numerous  defeats  by 
Hazael  and  Bcnliadad,  kings  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xiii.  3,  7), 
so  that  but  fifty  horses  and  ten  chariots  alone  remained. 
As  with  tlie  military  forces  of  the  northern  kingdom,  in 
their  wars  with  the  Sjaians,  so  it  was,  to  a  great  extent 
at  least,  with  those  of  tlie  southern  kingdom  when  in- 
vaded by  tlie  Assyrian  armies.  Horses  had  e\-idcntly 
become  scarce ;  hence  Rabsliakch's  scornful  taunts  to 
Hezekiah  about  trustmg  to  Egypt  '•  for  chariots  and  for 


and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  tho 
prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots.  Tho 
horseman  liftetli  up  both  the  bright  sword  and  tho  glit- 
terhig  spear ;  and  there  is  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a 
gi'eat  number  of  carcases ;  there  is  no  end  of  their 
corpses,  they  stumble  upon  then-  corpses." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Assyrian  horses,  Mr.  Layard  thus 
writes ;  "  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  l)reed  for  which 
Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Ai'abia 
are  now  celebrated,  existed  in  the  same  vast  plains  at 
a  remote  period,  or  whether  it  was  introduced  shortly 
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horses ;"  heneo  Isaiah's  vigorous  and  pathetic  expostu- 
lations, "  Woe  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egy|it  for  help ; 
and  stay  on  horses,  and  tmst  m  chariots,  because  they 
are  many ;  and  in  horsemen,  because  they  ai-e  very  strong. 

.  .  .  For  the  Egyptians  are  men,  not  God ;  and 
then-  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit "  (Isa.  xxxi.  1 — 3).  And. 
in  ti-uth,  good  cause  had  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  to  fear  and  to  seek  for  extraneous  help  from  other 
nations,  for  the  Assp'ians  were  at  this  time  tho  most 
powerful  nation  iu  the  tlien  known  world,  while  their 
horses  wei-e  magnificent  animals,  combining  great 
strength  with  speed.  Hence  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
exclaims,  "  Their  horses  are  swifter  than  the  leoiwrds, 
more  fierce  than  evening  wolves"  (i.  8). 

The  spirited  chariot-liorses  of  Assyria,  and  the  deadly 
effect  of  her  wan-iors  in  tlie  battle-field,  are  eloquently 
portrayed  by  Nalnmi  (iii.  2,  3).     "The  noise  of  a  wliip. 


before  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  Although  we  have 
no  mention  in  the  sacred  writings  of  a  trade  actual)}' 
cari'ied  on  in  horses  with  Assyi-ia  as  with  Egypt,  yet 
it  may  be  inferred  from  several  passages  that  it  did 
exist.  Horses,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  were  offered  to 
tlie  Jews  by  the  general  of  fhe  Assyrian  king,  as  an 
acceptable  present  (2  Kings  x^^ii.  23)  ;  and  in  the  sta- 
fistical  tablet  of  Karnak  tliey  are  mentioned  amongst  tlio 
objects  of  tribute  lirouglit  by  the  people  of  Naharaiiia 
(Mesopotamia\  and  the  neighbouring  connfrie:',  to  tho 
Egyjif  ians.  Wc  may  judge,  therefore,  that  the  Assyi'ian 
Iiorses  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period.  Tho 
Egj^itiaus,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  indelitcd 
to  the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigi-is  and  Euphrates 
for  their  horses,  no  representation  of  this  animal 
occurring,  I  behcve,  on  Egyjitiau  monimients  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  dynasty.     However  that  may  bo, 
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no  one  can  look  at  the  liorses  of  the  early  AssjTuiii 
sculptures  without  bemg  eouviuocd  that  tlioy  wove 
tlaawu  from  tlio  finest  models.  The  head  is  small,  and 
Nvell  shaped,  (ho  nostrils  largo  aud  high,  the  neck  arohed, 
the  body  long,  and  the  legs  slender  and  sinewy-.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  tho  plains  watered  by  tlio  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  producmg  during  the  \«nter  and  spring 
the  riehest  pasturage,  were,  at  the  earliest  period,  as 
eolebrated  as  they  are  now  for  tho  rearing  of  horses ; 
particularly  wlien  so  large  a  supply  must  have  been 
ri'quii-ed  for  the  cavalry  aud  chariots  of  the  Assyi-ian 
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will  1)0  shown,  .ire  supposed  to  have  inliabitc^d  AssjTia, 
Proper,  or  some  country  immediately  adj.aoent."  (Nine- 
veh and  ila  llemains,  ii.,  pp.  359 — 3(iL) 

It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  Eastern  jnoiiarchs  to 
exact  large  papneuts  of  horses  as  tribute  fi-cnn  their 
conquered  enemies ;  lieuce  there  would  bo  an  .adniixturo 
of  tho  breeds.  Frequently  such  expressions  as  theso 
oectir  in  the  ctinciform  characters — susi  rahali  vutddtw 
vmtti  lisamma  uhin  tsiruussu,  i.e.,  "great  liorses  tho 
tribute  of  tho  cottntry,  the  sttm  I  fixed  upon  him;" 
susi  batli  tmuiu  tahazi  sumc  ashda  ana  Assui;  "  tho 
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armies.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  we  find  the  plains  of 
Babylonia  furnishing  horses  to  tlie  Persians,  both  for 
the  private  use  of  the  king,  aud  for  his  troops.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured  that  they  were  of  the  most 
noble  and  celebrated  breeds ;  for  the  Persians  being 
masters  of  the  gi-eater  part  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  could 
have  obtained  liorses,  had  they  found  lietter,  elsewhere. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  stud  maintamed  by  the 
Babylonians  for  the  Persian  monarch  included  800 
stallions  and  16,000  mares.  It  may  have  been  derived 
by  the  Persians  from  those  whom  they  conquered  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  AssjTiaus  themselves  sup- 
jjlied  then-  cavalry  from  similar  studs,  kept  up  near 
Babylon,  or  in  the  parts  of  tho  Mesopotauian  plains. 
Amongst  the  objects  of  tribute  brought  by  the  Ruteu-nu 
to  the  Egji)tians,  in  the  time  of  Thotlimes  III.,  are 
particularly  mentioned  brood  mares ;  aud  this  people,  it 


horses  and  their  instruments  of  war  I  carried  off  to 
Assyria." 

With  respect  to  tho  origin  of  tho  Hebrew  names  for 
the  horse,  sits  and  2>drdsh,  there  are  different  opinions. 
Gesenius  refers  both  words  to  Semitic  roots,  the  formci" 
from  BUS,  "  to  exult,"  "  to  rejoice  ;"  the  latter,  to  which 
ho  thinks  primarily  the  idea  of  "  horseman "  belongs, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  "  separate,"  or  "  divide  tho 
legs,"  as  a  man  does  iii  riding.  Many  years  ago, 
Michaelis  conjectured  that  both  words  were  of  foreign 
origin.  "  Considerlug,"  he  says,  "  the  well-kno\ni  cele- 
brity of  tho  Persians  in  horse-breeding  and  cavalry,  wo 
cannot  help  wondering  that  no  one  should  here  havo 
thought  of  Stisd.  the  capital  of  Persia."  Fiirst,  both  iu 
his  Contoi-dance  and  Heb.  and  Chaldcc  Lexicon,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  both  words  are  of  Pi'rsian  origin. 
He  says :  "  Iu  ancient  times  horses  got  their  names,  for 
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the  most  pai-t,  from  the  coimti-ies  from  -wliicli  tliey  Tvere 
introduced:  so  in  India,  PacosJfcn  tie  Persian,  a  Persian 
horse;  BahlUca,  a  horse  from  Balkh.  As  Polybius 
relates  (x.  24)  that  almost  all  Asui  was  provided  ivith 
horses  from  Media  aud  Persia  (see  Maleolm,  Hist,  of 
Pei-sia'),  and  as  it  is  said  of  Tjrc  that  it  gets  its  horses 
from  Tog.irma  [Armenia]  (Ezek.  xxto.  14),  tlie  uoiin  did 
may  perhaps  iu  very  ancient  times  have  been  derived 
from  Susa,  like  Pars,  t'lS,  from  DiB ;"  yet,  oddly  enougli, 
under  pdrdsh,  tlic  same  authority  says,  "  to  put  this 
•word  -vvitli  the  land  whence  it  is  alleged  the  horse  was 
brought,  is  unsafe."  Michaelis  says,  "  Pars  is  the  name 
of  that  province  -whicli  was  Persia,  in  the  strictest 
sense  ;  aud  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  Persian  word  for 
horse."  It  is  worth  noticing  in  connection  with  this 
question,  that  tlio  Accadiau  name  for  horse,  as  we  are 
mformcd  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  the  Ass3Tian  scholar,  is 
kiirra,  i.e.,  "  the  animal  of  the  East "  (Elam),  it  being 
a  noticeable  fact  about  some  of  tlie  AceadLnu  names  that 
they  give  us  a  clue  as  to  the  original  habitat  of  the 
animals  which  tliey  denote.  Similarly  the  Accadiau 
name  of  the  camel,  a-cihba,  with  its  determinative  prefix, 
signifies  the  "animal  of  the  sea,"  i.e.,  Persian  Gulf; 
numma,  the  Accadiau  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  z?6?t 
(wolf),  "  the  animal  of  the  high  laud"  (Elam).  Mr.  Sayce 
also  thinks  that  the  Accadiau  forms  gut  and  Ichar,  the 
equivalents  of  Ihe  Semitic  alcqni,  "  ox,"  must  bo  con- 
nected with  Guti  or  Giitium,  tlie  coimtry  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Syi'ia,  aud  AkUarru,  the  Semitic  name  of 
Phoenicia,  respectively.  Elam  is  the  old  name  of  the 
district  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
as  Susiana,  which  in  later  times  formed  part  of  the 
great  Persian  empu-e.  Hence,  there  is  some  reason  to 
connect  the  two  Hebrew  names,  siis  and  pardsh,  with 
the  coimtry  which  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses. 
Gesenius  toUs  us  that  there  is  an  old  Egyptian  word  for 
a  horse,  sunilar  to  the  Hebrew ;  it  occurs  ui  the  com- 
pound name  .s»s-iHn«f,  "  horse-mother," i.e.,  "mare."  It 
is  quite  probable  tliat  the  Egj'ptiaus  originally  obtamed 
the  horse  from  thd  East,  and,  like  the  Semitic  races,  g.ave 
it  the  name  of  "  the  animal  from  Susa." 

Altlioug'i  for  many  years  Arabia  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  iu 
early  Biblical  times  the  people  of  that  country  did  not 
possess  any.  It  is  probable  that  later  on  iu  their  histoiy 
they  obtained  them  from  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  The 
Jews,  ou  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
bi'ought  with  them  736  horses  aud  245  mules  (Neh.  vii. 
68).  In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  horses  were  con- 
stantly employed  by  tlio  Greek  kings  of  Syria  (1  Mace. 
i.  17  ;  iii.  39,  &c). 

In  the  New  Testament  little  mention  is  made  of 
horses ;  our  Lord  does  not  once  mention  them,  though 
doubtless  the  Romans,  then  iu  possession  of  Judea,  had 
horses  in  the  country.  Threescore  and  ten  horsemen 
are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxiii.  23) 
as  part  of  the  escort  Claudius  Lysias  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct  St.  Paul  to  Cffisarea.  St.  James  (iii.  3) 
says,  "  Behold,  wo  put  bits  in  (lie  horses"  mouths  that 
they  may  obey  us,  and  wo  turn  abo\it  their  whole  body  ;" 


and  these  animals  are  referred  to  iu  the  Book  of  tho 
Revelation  sj^niboHcally  (see  Rev.  ix.  7,  17;  six.  14; 
vi.  2).  Horses  of  various  colours  are  mentioned  (Zech. 
i.  8 ;  \-i.  2)  in  the  prophet's  vision  of  tlie  four  chariots ; 
thus,  we  read  of  "red  horses"  {sustm  culiimmim)  in 
tho  first  chariot ;  "  black "  (shechortm)  in  the  second ; 
"wliite"  (Icbanim)  iu  the  third;  aud  iu  tho  fourth 
"grizzled  and  bay"  [hem ddlm  amutslm).  About  the 
black  and  white  colours  there  can  be  no  doubt;  tho 
same,  perhaps,  may  bo  said  of  tho  "  red,"  which  may 
answer  to  oiu-  "bay,"  represented  in  the  Hebrew  by 
admnmhn  and  mmitsim.  The  "  grizzled  "  horses,  either 
sjiotted  or  roan,  are  represented  by  the  word  beruddhn ; 
tho  same  word  is  applied  to  the  skin  of  goats  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  10  ;  it  is  derived,  by  Klmchi,  from  a  root  (bdrad) 
meaning  "  to  have  haO-hke  spots ; "  bdrad,  in  fact, 
Ijeiug  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  "  had."  Mention 
is  also  made  of  "red  "'horses  {scruktni')  in  Zech.  i.  8. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  to 
bo  bright  red,"  "foxy."  Colouel  Hamilton  Smith  re- 
marks on  these  names,  that  the  bay -race  emphatically 
belonged  to  Arabia  Felix  and  Egypt ;  tho  white  to  tha 
regions  above  the  Euxine  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern 
High  Asia ;  tho  dun,  or  cream-coloured,  which  Bochart 
understands  by  servhim,  to  the  Medes ;  the  spotted, 
piebald,  or  skeubald  (berud'im,  as  Bochart  thinks),  to 
the  Macedonians,  the  Paiihians,  and  later  Tahtars; 
and  tlie  black  to  the  Romans.  The  chestnuts  (amutsim), 
he  says,  do  not  belong  to  any  kuown  historical  raco. 
AU  this,  however,  seems  very  doubtful.  In  the  mag- 
nificent description  of  a  war-horse  iu  the  Book  cf  Joli 
(xxxix.  19 — 2.5)  which  is  so  universally  admired,  wo 
need  only  refer  to  an  expression  whicli  lias  given  riso 
to  various  explanations  ; — "  Hast  thou  given  the  horso 
strength  ?  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thimdor  ? 
(ver.  19).  The  idea  of  an  animal's  neck  being  clothed 
with  thunder,  no  doubt,  to  our  Western  ideas,  savours  of 
false  aud  unmeaning  metaphor,  but  to  the  Eastern  mind 
this  would  not  appear  so ;  indeed,  we  think  the  veiy 
exaggeration  of  hyijerbole  is  in  favour  of  the  expression 
as  rendered  in  our  version.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given,  some  rendering  tire  Hebrew  ramali  by 
"  flowing  mane ;"  others,  "  quivering  motion,"  "thunder- 
flash,''  "  fury,"  "  flowing  mane,"  &c.  Perliaiis  tho  "  rapid 
quivering"  {tremore  alacri — see  Schulteus' Co/)i}ue»..  in 
Jobum,  p.  1,128)  of  the  horse's  neck,  which  is  especially 
noteworthy  iu  stallions,  may  be  the  idea  in  the  sacred 
writer's  muid  ;  but  ou  tho  whole  we  are  inclined  to  agroo 
with  BouUlier,  who  thinks  tliat  by  interpreting  tlic  word 
ramdh  by  "  thunder,"  according  to  its  usual  significa- 
tion, you  have  a  very  splendid  aud  ajipositc  figure.  A 
highly-bred  war-horse,  with  waving  maue,  nock  erect, 
aud  quivering  muscles,  exulting,  challenging  the  battle 
with  its  loud  neighiugs,  aud  breathing  forth  fire,  as  it 
were,  from  its  nostrils,  may  not  inappropriately  be  said, 
in  Oriental  liji)crbolo.  to  be  "  clothed  with  thunder." 
The  words,  "  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grass- 
hojiper  ? "  woidd  certainly  be  more  correctly  reudei'ed, 
"  Dost  thou  make  liiiu  start  or  bound  as  a  locust  ?  " 
Iu  2  Kiusrs  xxiii.  11.  mention  is  made  of  certain  horses 
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wlik'h  "  tlio  kings  of  Judali  had  given  to  tbo  sun,"  and 
wliich  Josiah  took  away,  also  of  some  ''  chariots  of  the 
sun,"  which  he  "  burnt  with  fire."  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  these  horses  dedicated  to  the  sun  were  not 
real  animals,  but  merely  wooden  images ;  but  as  they  were 
not  burnt  vrith  the  chariots,  but  "  taken  away,"  and  as  it 
was  customary  with  certain  nations — as  the  Persians, 
Armenians,  Etliiopiaus,  and  Groeks^to  dedicate  horses 
to  the  sun,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  living  animals 
are  intended.  Horses  were  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the 
sain  by  certain  nations.  Wliether  those  set  up  liy  certain 
kings  of  Judali  ever  shared  the  same  fate  we  cannot 
say.  Some  writers  think  they  were  intended  to  draw  the 
chariots  full  of  worshippers  out  of  Jerusalem,  a  few 
miles  towards  the  east,  to  meet  the  rising  sun,  to  which 
they  would  pay  their  vows,  a  custom  proliably  borrowed 
from  the  Persians  or  Armenians.     The  association  of 


cliariot  and  horses  witli  the  sun,  to  denote  his  apparent 
jn-ogress  in  the  heavens,  is  very  ancient,  and  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  myth  of  Phaethou,  and  his  four  fiery 
■  steeds  which  he  was  unable  to  control,  had  its  souvos 
in  the  East,  whence  also  originated  the  winged  horse, 
Peoasns  of  the  Greeks.  The  horses  of  the  Assyi'ians, 
as  represented  on  the  monuments,  were  generally  richly 
caparisoned,  with  plumes  on  their  heads,  tassels  of  wool 
or  silk,  dyed  many  colours,  suspended  on  the  forehead 
or  attached  to  parts  of  the  harness..  Tlie  early  sculp- 
tm-es  represent  the  horses  as  generally  unprovided  witli 
saddles,  the  riders  being  seated  on  the  naked  back  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  a  kind  of  saddle-pad  was  used,  but  never 
etirruj^s  ;  Assur-bani-pal  in  hunting  used  such  a  covering'. 
The  trappings  were  sometimes  of  gold  aud  sih-or.  Bits 
and  bridles  appear  to  be  not  very  different  from  thoso 
in  common  use  among  ourselves. 
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BY  THE  REV.  H.  D.    M.  SPENCE,  M.A.,  RECTOR  OP  ST.  MART  DE  CRYPT,  GLOUCESTER,  AND  EXAHININO  CHAPLAIN 
TO  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 


**  Of  which  s.ilvatiou  the  prophets  have  enquired  and  searched 
diligeutly,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  tliat  should  come  unto  jou  : 

"  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  tbe 
siiiferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."—!  Petek  i. 
Ill,  11. 


[HESE  plain  words  of  St.  Peter  jiossess  for 
us  a  very  deep  importance,  for  they  speak 
of  the  life  of  the  prophets  apart  from 
their  prophecy;  they  tell  us  sometliiug 
of  the  prophets'  thoughts  about  their  pi-ophecies  aud 
visions  ;  they  represent  to  us  the  seer,  wlien  the  ecstasy 
had  passed,  m  the  position  of  any  uninspired  Israelite, 
asking,  but  asking  in  vain,  when  the  suffering  and 
triumphant  Messiah  he  had  seen  and  heard  should 
indeed  come  and  restore  trutli  and  righteousness  to 
Israel.  They  throw  a  new  light,  do  these  words  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  cpiestiou  of  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  Him  who  is  the  centre  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears,  by  plainly  representing  the  Spirit  which  moved 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  seers  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  by  declariug  that  Messiah's  sufferings  and  glory 
which  thoy  saw  in  visiou,  and  of  which  they  heard  m 
revelation,  were  the  sufferings  aud  glory  of  Christ. 

Three  questions  of  deep  interest  are  suggested  by  tlie 
text  we  are  considering  : — 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  inspiration  of  tlie  prophets, 
since  .after  the  revelation  or  the  visiou  they  inquired 
diligently  when  thoso  things  should  be,  and  desii-ed 
earnestly  themselves  to  bo  present  at  the  fulfilment. 

(6)  What  was  the  general  import  of  tll(^  Messianic 
revelation  to  the  prophets  ? 

(c)  The  hopes  and  expectations  aroused  by  these 
Messianic  prophecies  among  the  people  to  whom  the 
prophets  delivered  their  message. 

(«)  The   prophets,   while    recoiring   the    revelation, 


were  in  a  state  unlike  tlieir  ordinary  condition.  TLcii- 
own  agency  ceased,  and  they  became  passive  under  an 
overpowering  influence  of  tho  Spii-it  of  God,  whicli 
Peter  tells  us  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  is  termed 
a  state  of  ecstasy.  '•  Tho  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him  (EHsha)  "  (2  Kings  iii.  15);  "The  Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  Azariah  "  (2  Chron.  xv.  1) ;  "  Then  tlie  holy 
men  of  God  spoke,  being  borne  along  {(pfpu/j.ii'oi)  by  tho 
Holy  Ghost  "  (2  Peter  i.  211.  In  the  case  of  Abraham 
we  read,  "  Behold,  horror  aud  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him  "  (Gen.  xv.  12) ;  when  the  Spirit  seizes  Balaam, 
"he  falls  to  the  ground;"  St.  John  commences  his 
Revelation  with  the  words,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  tho 
Lord's  day  "  (Rev.  i.  10). 

Clement  of  Alexandria  very  happily  defines  "  mspi- 
ration  "  iu  the  following  passage  : — "  He  who  was  born 
from  David  aud  existed  before  him,  to  wit,  tlie  Word  of 
God,  passing  over  lifeless  instruments,  such  as  lyi'e  aud 
cithara,  having  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of 
harmony  not  merely  this  world  (ko'.t^os),  but  raau,  the 
microcosm,  both  his  body  and  soul,  by  means  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit ;  makes  melody  to  God  through  that  many- 
voiced  instrument,  aud  murmui'S  to  this  instrument, 
man,  '  Thou  art  my  cithara  and  flute  aud  temple.  My 
cithara,  from  tho  harmony;  my  flute,  from  the  Spii'it 
(breathing  through  thee) ;  my  temple,  from  tho  Word 
(dwelling  m  thee) '  "  (Protrept.  I.  5). 

(/))  Prophecy  respecting  Messiah  was  unfolded  very 
slowly,  aud  at  uncertain  intoi-vals  of  time.  It  extended 
from  Adam  to  Malachi.  No  one  prophet  presented  any- 
tliing  like  the  whole  compass  of  (he  doctrine  of  Messiah. 
Each  Messiauic  i)rophecy  contained  only  a  fragment  of 
tho  whole.  These  fragments,  collected  and  aiTanged, 
present  a  complete  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  Him 
m  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  woi-ld  are  to  bo  blessed. 
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"  Forgiveness  tlirougli  The  Sacrifice  was  impressed  by 
the  rite  of  sacrifice,  else  the  promise  stood  like  a  beacon 
light  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista,  of  which  the  whole  was 
foreshortened,  yet  that  fii-st  long  futm-e  showed  that  it 
was  a  great  way  off  "  (Pusey  ou  Daniel,  sect.  5).  The 
history  of  Messiah  in  all  its  varied  details,  his  birth 
from  a  virgin,  his  birthplace,  his  character,  offices,  life, 
death,  dinuity,  atonement,  sufferings,  rejection  by  his 
own,  acceptance  by  the  Gentiles,  his  glory,  and  his 
everlasting  reign,  was  revealed  by  slow  degrees,  now  in 
vision,  now  by  revelation,  and,  as  it  was  revealed,  was 
faithfidly  and  accurately  chronicled  in  the  prophetic 
records.  But  while  all  these  strange  and  glorious 
things  which  related  to  the  coming  Deliverer — now 
spoken  liy  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  the  prophet's  ear, 
now  beheld  in  a  vision  by  the  seer — whUe  all  these 
things  appeared  to  prophet  and  seer  as  belonging  to 
the  present  time,  yet  they  were  conscious  that  the  reve- 
lation or  the  vision  belonged  to  some  distant  future. 
"I  see  him,"  says  Balaam,  "but  not  now;  I  behold 
him,  but  not  nigh  "  (Numb.  xxiv.  17).  Isaiah  relates 
his  great  \-ision  of  Messiah's  advent  as  a  child,  using 
past  tenses  as  if  the  great  ihama  of  deliverance  had 
already  played  itself  out  before  his  eyes : — 

"  For  a  cbild  is  bora  to  us, 
A  sou  is  giveu  to  us  : 

Aud  tlie  govejument  is  upon  His  shoulder : 
Aud  His  uauie  is  called 
Woudeiful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  Gocl, 
Everlasting-  Father,  Pjiuce  of  Peace." 

(Isa.  ix.  6. — Tvau&\atni\  by  Canon  PcroKue.) 

It  was  thus  the  prophets  received  all  revelation  con- 
(jerniug  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  aud  the  glory  which 
should  foUow,  beholding  the  events  of  perhaps  a  distant 
future  as  a  pictiu-e.  and  therefore,  as  it  has  been  said 
(Heugstenberg,  Chrisioloyy),  m  space,  not  iu  time. 
Hence  comes  this  eager  but  fruitless  deshe  mentioned 
by  St.  Peter,  to  know  when  these  things  should  be — a 
lougiug  desire  common  alike  to  proiihet  aud  people,  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  a  time  which  was  so  mightily  to 
influence  the  destiuies  of  the  chosen  race,  and  through 
them  the  destinies  of  the  world  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

(c)  How  the  Jewish  people  themselves  were  affected 
by  this  wituess,  mtII  be  the  thhd  division  of  this  brief 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  pi-ophetic  testimony  to 
our  Lord. 

When  we  examiue  what  remains  to  us  of  the  literature 
of  the  Jews,  between  the  ilays  of  Ezra  and  the  return 
from  the  cairtiWty,  aud  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  we  feel 
that  the  Spirit  of  Clu-ist,  which  testified  iu  the  prophets 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  aud  the  glory  which  should 
follow,  liad  penetrated  veiy  deeply  into  the  miud  and 
heart  of  the  chosen  people.  It  gave  a  defuiite  colour  to 
all  their  thoughts  and  liopes.  The  first  place  iu  which 
we  shoidd  naturally  look  for  the  expression  of  a  clear 
Messianic  hope  would  certainly  be  iu  a  paraphrase  or 
explanation  of  the  sacred  Books,  if  such  could  be  found. 
This  we  possess,  to  a  certam  degree,  in  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentat<>uch,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel  on  the  Prophets.  The  history  of  these  Targums 
is  as  follows ;— Prom  the  time  of  the  partial  restoration 


imder  Ezra,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  bo  the 
veruiicular  of  the  Jemsh  people.  In  Clialdea,  and  iu 
Palestiue,  where  the  Scriptm-es  were  read  iu  the  syna- 
gogues, the  appointed  Luterpreter  rendered  tliem  verse 
by  verse  iuto  Chaldee,  the  popukr  dialect,  paraphrasmg 
sUghtly  as  he  went  on,  to  make  the  meauing  clearer. 
For  a  long  time  these  iuterpreters  shrank  from  com- 
mittmg  then-  paraphrase  to  mitmg.  The  Targums  of 
Onkelos  (Pentateuch),  and  of  Jonathan  (Prophets), 
which  appeared  in  the  form  iu  which  wo  uow  possess 
them,  durhig  the  first  half  of  the  first  centuiy,  crystal- 
lised, so  to  speak,  the  oral  expositions  of  the  Chaldeo 
interpreters  of  the  synagogues ;  and  it  is  mainly  from 
these  Targums — these  popular,  aud  at  the  .same  time 
authorititive  interpreters  of  Moses  aud  the  prophets — 
that  we  gather  what  the  Jews  thought  of  Clulst  when 
the  voice  of  prophecy  was  hushed  among  them — that 
is,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Malaclii  till  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.  But  it  is  not  only  from  expUcit  reference 
to  Messiali  by  name,  that  this  Chaldee  translation  makes 
us  feel  how  deeply  the  doctriue  of  a  Messiah  had  sunk 
iuto  the  heart  of  Israel — although  iu  Jonathan's  Targum 
on  the  Prophets  the  Messianic  interpretations  are  nu- 
merous (Westcott,  Introd.  to  Gospels,  chap,  ii.) — even 
iu  the  very  literal  translatiou  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Onkelos  two  well-known  and  most  sinking  passages  aro 
found,  in  which  the  "  title  "  is  introduced ;  "  Till  Shiloh 
comes,"  Onkelos  translates,  "  Till  itfess«(7t  comes  ''  (Gen. 
xli\.  10) ;  aud  Lu  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  ho  renders, 
"A  Messiah  shall  be  anointed  from  Israel"  (Numb. 
xxiv.  17). 

In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos — that  literal  version  of 
the  Pentateuch — 150  passages  are  quoted  (see  Etheridge, 
Introd.  to  Targums)  in  which  the  translator  lias  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  Memra  da  Jehovah,  "The  Word  of 
the  Lord."  In  many  of  these  passages  the  expression 
refers  unmistakably  to  the  presence  and  agency  of  a 
Diviue  person  other  than  Jehovah.  As,  for  instance, 
in  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  Jacob  says,  "If  the  Memra  (Word) 
of  the  Lord  will  be  my  help,  and  will  keep  me  iu  that 
way  which  I  go,  aud  -vtMl  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  wear,  aud  briug  me  agaiu  in  peace  to  my 
father's  house,  the  Memra  (Word)  of  the  Lord  shall 
he  my  God"  (Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Genesis). 

But  not  only  did  the  popular  translatiou  or  para- 
phrase of  the  Scriptures  cm-rent  in  Palestiue  aud  Chal- 
dea  for  the  400  or  500  years  preceding  the  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ  bear  its  powerful  testimouy  to  the  imiversal 
belief  among  the  Jews  in  a  coming  Deliverer,  the 
Messiah,  who  was  himself  God,  and  yet  was  to  be  sent 
by  God ;  but  among  the  fragments  of  Jcnlsh  literature 
of  this  same  period  stiU  remainiug  to  us  we  possess 
portions  of  a  most  ancient  compilation,  which  scholars 
agree  in  assigning,  iu  its  present  form,  to  the  second 
century  before  Christ.  Written  originally,  probably, 
by  different  authors  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
the  Book  of  Enoch  was  arrauged  in  its  present  form 
some  100  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  faithful  exj)oncut  of  the  Jewish  mind  on  the  subject 
of  then-  great  hope  dmiug  the  400  years  which  preceded 
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the  nativity  of  Christ,  niid  coufirms,  in  a  reniavkablo 
degree,  tlio  Messianic  hopes  whieli  constantly  broke 
through  even  the  strict  rules  of  a  translation  liko  that 
of  Onkelos.  The  coining  of  Messiah  is  looked  forward 
to  in  this  hook  with  a  joj-fiU  and  sure  expectation.  He 
is  termed  now  the  Son  of  Man,  now  the  Son  of  God. 
the  Elect  One,  the  Messiah.  He  was  to  he  the  hope  of 
those  whose  hearts  were  troubled;  all  who  dwell  on 
earth  were  to  fall  down  and  worship  him.  The  taking 
our  nature  upon  him  is  f  oresliadowed  in  the  vision,  when 
the  seer  beheld  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  "  with  him 
another,  whose  countenance  resembled  that  of  a  man." 
The  seer  inquires  of  one  of  the  angels  who  this  one 
was,  whence  ho  was,  and  why  he  accompanied  the 
Ancient  of  Days.  The  angel  "  answered,  and  said  to 
him  :  This  is  the  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  all  righteous- 
ness belongs,  with  whom  all  righteousness  has  dwelt, 
and  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is 
concealed  "  (cxl\-i.).  In  one  remai-kablo  jiassago  (cap. 
civ.)  the  thought  strangely  x-esenibles  what  wo  find  in 
the  high  priestly  prayer  of  Christ  (St.  John  xvii.)  :  "  I 
and  my  Son  will  for  ever  hold  communion  with  them 
in  the  paths  of  uprightness,  while  they  are  still  alive  ; 
peace  shall  be  yours." 

Tot  when  the  long-expected  Messiah  did  come,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews,  'm'apped  uj)  in  their  longing  for  a 
temporal  deliverance  of  the  nation,  engrossed  with  tlieir 
hope  of  a  restoration  of  a  magnificent  earthly  kingdom, 
I'efused  to  listen  to  Jesus ;  but  at  the  same  time  their 
fury  against  him  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  for 
they  felt  how  strangely  he  answered  in  every  detail  to 
that  Deliverer  painted  in  the  Prophets,  in  the  people's 
Targum,  in  their  vn-itings,  such  as  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
Hence  that  seemingly  imreasoning  hate  which  ended  in 
the  crucifixion. 

This  inquiry  can  hardly  be  closed  without  a  few  words 
on  the  expectation  of  Messiah  since  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  liy  so  large  a  portion  of  tlie  Jc'ivish  race. 
The  dream  of  a  triumphant  earthly  conqueror,  which  had 
JO  long  dazzled  Israel,  and  contributed  so  much  to  their 
;ejectiou  of  Jesus,  curiously  to  say,  faded  away  after 
the  murder  of  the  Holy  Cue  and  Just.     The  old  hopes 


and  aims  of  the  once  favomrd  people  were  stamped 
out  by  the  terrible  succession  of  calamities  which  Wsited 
the  city  and   people  after  the   crucifixiou.      Scattered 
over  the  whole  earth,  landless,  homeless,  the  old  hope 
became  dim  and  uncertain ;  instead  of  approaching  as 
years  passed  on,  it  became  more  and  more  indistinct. 
Suffering  instead  of  glory  surrounded  the  image  of  the 
hoped-for  Messiah.     His  birth-pangs  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, and  some  rabbis  even  declared  that  they  wished  not 
to  behold  his  coming  (Westcott,  Iiitrod.  to  New  Tesf., 
chax>.  11).    "  So  terriWe  shall  be  the  times  which  herald 
his  advent ;  when  men  grow  fewer  and  fewer ;  when  tho 
world  is  overwhelmed  with  evil  as  with  a  flood ;  when 
the  last  supply  is  consumed — expect  Messiah  "  (Sanliedr. 
91,  from  Schottgen.  quoted  by  "Westcott).     The  vaguest, 
wildest  traditions  have  since  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
respecting  the  Deliverer's  advent.     Some  say  he  is  come 
already  ;  some,  his   coming  depends  on  Israel's  repent- 
ance.    In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Rabbi  Judah  tells  a 
story  of  a  Jew  who  actually  went  and  saw  him  'as  a 
little  child  in  the  royal  residence  of  Bethlehem  of  Judah. 
We  give  the  following  wild  and  sorrowful  legend  of 
Messiah  from  the  Talmud  at  length.     It  will  show  how 
vague,  how  melancholy,  how  hopeless  the  expectation 
had  become  some  five  centuries  after  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  whom  they  rejected.      But  vague  and  hopeless 
though  it  be,  it  is  bound  to  no  specific  time,  but  only  to 
the  repentance  of  Israel.     Raljlii  Joshua  finds  Elijah, 
and  asks  him,  "  Wlien  will  Messiah  come?"     Elijah 
replied,  "  Go  and  ask  himself."      Ra))lji  Joshua  then 
said,  "  Where  does  he  sit  ?  "    "  At  the  gate  of  Rome  I-' " 
"And  how  is  ho  to  be  known  ?"  '■  He  is  sitting  among  the 
poor  and  sick,  and  they  oj>en  their  wounds  and  bind 
them  up  again  all  at  once,  but  he  opens  only  one,  and 
then  he  opens  another,  for  ho  thinks,  Perhaps  I  may 
he  ii-anted,  and  then  I  miist  not  he  delayed."     Rabbi 
Joshua  went  to  him  and  said,   "  Peace  bo  upon  Thee, 
my  Master    and    my  Lord."     He  replied,  "Peace  be 
upon  thee,  son  of  Levi."     The  Rabbi  then  asked  him. 
"  When  will  my  Lord  come  ?"     He  replied,  "  To-day,  if 
ye  will  hear  his  .voice."     (Quoted  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  Old 
Paths,  from  the  Babvloniau  Talmud). 
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GEOGKAPHICAL     APPENDIX. 

1 N  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  Abraham  removed  from  Mainre, 
which  had  lieen  his  home  for  twenty 
years,  and  "  journeyed  toward  the  south 
country  (negeh),  and  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur, 
and  sojourned  in  Gerar."    The  late  Mr.  Wilton'  was  one 


1  TJie  Wcjcl)  or  South  Country  of  Scripture.     By  Edward  Wilton, 

M.A.     1863. 


of  the  first  to  call  tlie  attention  of  Biblical  scholars  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  ncgcb,  or  "  south,"  is  uniformly 
employed  throughout  the  Bible,  as  indicating  not  a 
du-ection  of  the  compass,  but  that  distinct  and  definite 
locality  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  so  lately  explored, 
and  which  he  thus  describes  :— "  The  mountain  plateau 
in  the  north-east  (of  the  desert)  is  fuU  of  interest, 
both  to  the  geogi-apher  and  to  the  Biblical  student. 
This  plateau  is  called  Jebel  el  Magrah,  and  is  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  .and  from  forty  to  fifty  broad, 
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eommenciug  at  Jebel  "Araif,  and  extending  northward 
by  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Becr-sheba,  from  wliich  it  is  separated  by 
Wady  er  Kakmith  from  the  moiiutains  of  the  same 
name.  It  projects  into  tlie  Tih  (the  desert)  much  in 
the  same  way  as  tlie  Tih  projects  into  Sinai,  and,  like  it 
also,  terminates  in  steep  escarpments  towards  the  south, 
faUino-  away  to   a   lower    level    on  the    south-eastern 

side."'' 

It  was  through  this  tract  of  country  that  the  ordinary 
caravan  route  from  Central  Canaan  down  into  Egyjit 
lay.  This  route  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Hebron  through  Beer-sheba  to  Cala'at  Wakhl,  where  it 
joined  the  Haj  route  onwards  to  Suez.  It  was  along 
this  route  that  Abraham  "  journeyed,  going  on  still 
{from  Bethel)  toward  the  south  (the  negeb),  .  .  .  and 
went  domiinto  Egypt "  (Gen.  xii.  9,  10).  It  was  by  the 
same  route  that  he  returned  (Gen.  xiii.  1,  3).  It  was 
along  this  route  that  Hagar  fled,  seeking  so  naturally 
her  way  b.ack  to  Egyiit,  "  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water,  by  the  fountain  in 
the  way  to  Shur."  About  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Row- 
lands was  travelling  along  the  same  route,  when  he 
discovered  the  well  of  Hagar,  and  thus  announced  his 
discovery  to  his  friend  Mr.  Williams  : — 

"  About  ten  hours  beyond  Rohibeh  on  our  road  is  a 
place  called  Moilahi  (or  Moilahhi),  a  grand  resting-place 
of  the  caravans,  there  Ijeiug  water  here,  as  the  n.ame 
implies.  It  lies  in  one  of  two  or  three  passages  or  open- 
ings m  the  very  southernmost  hills,  or  southern  border 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  form  the  grand  entrance 
from  Palestine  into  the  desert,  or  the  grand  entrance  from 
the  desert  into  Palestine,  by  which  the  great  caravan 
roads  from  Akaba,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Suez  pass  to  Hebron 
and  to  Gaza.  .  .  .  Shall  I  not  please  you  when  I  tell  you, 
that  we  f  oimd  here  Bir  Lahai-roi  ?  .  .  .  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it  whatever.  .  .  .  Now  for  my  proofs.  1.  Moilahhi 
lies  on  the  great  road  from  Beer-sheba  to  Shur  or 
Jebel-es-Sur,  which  is  its  present  name— a  grand 
chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  a  little 
east  of  the  longitude  of  Suez,  lying,  as  Shur  tlid,  hcfore 
Egypt  (Gen.  xvi.  7).  2.  It  is  probable,  from  Gen.  x-\-i.  14, 
that  Bir  Lahai-roi  was  not  far  from  Kadesh  :  Moilahhi 
is  abottt  twelve  miles  from  Kadesh.  But  (3)  the  grand 
settling  point  is  its  present  name.  The  well  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Bir  (well)  very  naturally  has  been 
changed  mto  Moi  (water) ;  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  Arabs  of  the  country  call  it  Moilahhi  Hadgar 
(Hagar).  .  .  And  to  confirm  this  statement  of  theirs 
they  conducted  us  to  the  liouse  of  Hagar  (Beit  Hajar), 
where  they  said  sttch  a  person  lived."" 

This  discovery  of  Dr.  Rowlands  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance distrusted,  owing,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  the  con- 
fidence with  which  it  was  annotmced.  Later  investiga- 
tions have  confirmed  it.  The  weU  lay,  we  are  told, 
between  Kadesh  and  Bered.  TO!  recently  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Kadesh  was  unkno'mi  or  uncertain.     Dr. 


1  Tlw  Desert  of  (?^6  Exodiis.     By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A. 
-  Williams's  Uohj  City,  vol.  i.,  rp.  4S5,  466. 
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Robinson's  unfortunate  error  in  fixing  on  Aiu  el-Webeh, 
on  the  border  of  the  Arabah,  as  its  site,  prevented  his 
identifying  the  places  said  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood. 
After  the  Biblical  investigations  of  Wilton,  Tuch,  ^  and 
Kurz,  confirmed  so  amply  by  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  we  may  now  regard  this  cpiestion  as  settled, 
and    accept   the   Ain-Gadis,   which   lies   twelve   miles 
south  of   Muweilili   (the   Moilahhi  of  Dr.  Rowlands), 
lying  at  the   southern  frontier  of  the  Negeb,  as  the 
Kadesh  of  the  Bible.     The  settlement  of  this  point,  so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  serves  also  to 
throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  movements  of  the  patri- 
archs.    Wlien  it  is  said  of  Abraham  that  he  dwelled 
"  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  he  was  in  the  veiy  dis- 
trict in  which  Bir  Lahai-roi  was  situated.     It  is  said  in 
the  same  verse  that  he  "  sojourned  in  Gei'ar."     Tlie 
kingdom  or  country  of  Gerar  may  have  embraced  the 
district   of  Bir  Lahai-roi,  as  we  know  it  did  that  of 
Wady  Jerur,  iyiug  a  few  miles  south  ;  bitt  the  Gerar  of 
Abimelech's  residence  is  not  to   bo   confounded  with 
either  of  these.     The  statement  in  Gen.  xx.  I  is  to  be 
taken  as  implying  that  Aliraham,  coming  down  from 
Hebron,  located  himself  first  for  a  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of    Bir  Lahai-roi,  .and  afterwards   went   to 
reside  for  a  season  in  or  near  Gerar,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Philistines.     As  Isaac  was  born  in  the  course  of 
the  year  in  which  his  father  migrated  from  Hebron, 
his  birth-place  must  have   been   somewhere   near  Bir 
Lahai-roi,   a  circumstance  which  goes   far  to  account 
for  the  singular    attachment  ho   showed  to  that  part 
of  the  country.     Mr.  Wilton  has  ingeniously  suggested 
Eltolad.  a  few  mUes  south   of  Bir   Lahai-roi,   as  the 
actual  place  of  Isaac's  birth.     In  the  valley  of  Gerar 
Isaa,c  "  digged  again  the  wells  of  water,  which  they  liad 
digged   in  the  days  of   Abraham  his  father ;  for  the 
Philistines  had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham :  and  he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by 
which   his  father   had  called  them"  (Gen.   sxvi.    18). 
"  Among  the  spots  thus  named  by  Abraham,  I  believe 
Eltolad  to  have  been  one ;  and  to  this,  of  all  others, 
Isaac  must  have  felt  a  pious   pleasure  in  asserting  his 
claims ;  for,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  was  hero 
that  he  himself,   '  the  child  of  promise,'  first  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  his  aged  parents.     How  else  can  we  account 
for  the  remarkable  import  of  the  word  Eltolad,  wliich 
may  be  rendered   'born  of    God,'  or  'a  supernatural 
birth  ?  '"  ^    The  ground  seems  too  slender  for  the  conclu- 
sion based  on  it.      Whatever  was  the  precise  place  of 
Isaac's  birth,  however,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  a 
large  part  of  the  137  years  which  preceded  the  flight  of 
Jacob  was  spent  by  Isaac  in  this  favourite  region.     Ho 
may  have  gone  up  with  his  father  in  his  youth  to  Beer- 
sheba,  from  which  the  journey  to  Mount  Moriah  was 
taken.     But  soon  as  ever  ho  was  in  position  to  occupy  a 
station  away  from  his  father,  we  find  him  at  Bii-  Lahai- 
roi.     Ho  was  there  when  Rebekah  came  from  Harau 


3  See  Tucli's  remarks  on  Gen.  xiv.  in  tlie  Journal  of  Snored  LUera- 
lure,  vol.  i,,pp.  80— 100;  Kiu'z's  Hhsiory  of  the  Old,  Coreiiaii*,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  217,  2tl. 
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(Gen.  xxiv.  G2).  He  had  beeu  li^-ing  there  some  time 
before.  Ho  eoutiimeil  to  live  there  till  his  father's 
death,  wlien,  iu  compauy  with  Islimael,  he  wont  up  to 
Hebron  to  bury  Abraham  iu  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 
He  returned  to  Bir  Lahai-roi,  where  he  remained  till 
the  famine  came.  Then  he  removed  to  Gerar  (Gen.  xx^-i. 
1).  This  Gerar,  the  place  of  Abimelech's  residence,  is 
to  be  ilisting-iiished  from  the  valley  of  Gerar,  to  wliich 
Isaac  afterwards  retired  (Gen.  xxvi.  17).  The  fact  so 
prominent  in  the  after  history  of  the  Israelites,  that 
the  Pliilistines  occupied  the  maritime  plain  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Central  Judea,  whose  most  southerly 
town  was  Gaza,  naturally  created  the  imjiression  tliat 
the  country  over  which  Abhnelech  reigned  must  have 
been  tlie  southern  section  of  that  plain,  and  that  its 
chief  town  lay  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  that  city,  where 
accordingly  iu  most  of  our  maps  of  Palestine  it  con- 
jecturally  is  placed.  This  impression  derived  strength 
from  Isaac's  sowing  in  its  ■^-ieinity  and  reapiug  a  huu- 
tlred-fold  in  the  same  year.  It  was  easy  to  believe  this 
of  the  rich  Shephelah  or  lowland  plain  of  the  Philistines 
of  the  days  of  the  Judges,  but  how  could  tliis  he  believed 
of  any  region  south  of  Beer-sheba,  and  mthiu  tlie  limits 
of  the  great  desert  ?  So  strong  was  his  conviction  to 
this  effect  that,  when  travelling  along  the  very  road  from 
Egypt  winch  Abraham  and  Isaac  so  often  traversed  to 
and  fro.  Dr.  Robinson,  at  a  distance  of  two  days' 
journey  from  Beer-sheba,  came  upon  a  valley  called  the 
Wady  Jerur,  thougli  ho  tells  us  that  the  name  Jerur  iu 
Ai'abic  con-esponds  to  the  Hebrew  Gerar,  yet  adds, 
"But  neither  the  position  nor  the  character  of  tliis 
wady  admit  of  the  supposition  of  its  Ijeiug  the  same 
with  the  Gerar  of  Scripture.  This  lay  much  nearer  to 
Gaza,  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  aud  was  very 
fertile."  Had  Dr.  Robinson  lived  to  have  had  pre- 
sented to  him  tiie  e^ddence  which  the  pages  of  Wiltou, 
Tuch,  Kiirz,  Stewart,  and  Palmer  present,  he  must 
have  confessed  that  in  every  respect  the  Wady  Jerur 
so  completely  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative 
in  the  26tli  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  there  remains  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  valley  of  Gerar  to  which 
Isaac  retired.  ISTo  e^denco  can  be  produced  that  tlie 
Philistines  of  Abraham's  time  occupied  the  same 
country  as  the  Philistines  of  Samson's  days.  They  are 
not  mentioned  among  the  tribes  tliat  occupied  Canaan  in 
the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  x.  15  ;  xv.  19).  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  "  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon, 
as  thou  eomest  to  Gerar,  imto  Gaza  "  (Gen.  x.  19),  i.e., 
the  Canaanitcs  then  had  possession  of  the  very  district 
long  afterwards  iu  possession  of  the  Philistines — from 
Sidon  soiithwards  to  Gaza,  iu  the  direction  of  Gei-ar, 
which  lay  still  farther  south.  In  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we 
read  of  a  message  brought  to  David,  who  was  residing 
at  the  time  in  tlie  Negeb,  or  south  couutiy  of  Judah  (the 
great  scene  of  his  wandei-iugsl,  that  some  Amalekites 
had  invaded  ''tho  Negeb  or  south  country  of  the 
•Cherethites "  or  Philistines,  that  section  of  the  entire 
JSTegeb  corresponding  to  the  Idngdom  of  Gerar,  which 
got  and  kept  its  naino  from  the  old  inhabitants  who 
lived  there  before  their  migration  to  the  lowland  plum. 


This  comitiy  of  Gerar  embraced  the  hilly  pastoral 
lands  ruuuuig  down  from  near  Beer-sheba  (which  was 
not  included  iu  it,  Gen.  xxi.  33)  along  the  south-western 
side  of  the  great  plateau  of  tlio  south  country,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  its  southern  borders,  which  all  lay  east  and 
west,  running  up  to  within  a  few  miles  from  Kadesh. 
But  where  stood  Gerar,  tho  capital  of  this  country." 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  territory  of  Abimelech 
may  have  extended  westward  and  northward  across  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  Gaza;  so  that  the  Khu-bel 
el  Gerar,  wliich  Dr.  Rowlands  found  three  hours  S.S.E. 
of  Gaza,  may  have  beeu  the  Gerar  of  Abimelech's  dwel- 
ling. But  is  it  not  distinctly  enough  said  that  Abra- 
ham was  iom-neying  southward,  not  westward,  when 
he  came  from  Hebron  to  Gerar  ?  Aud  was  not  Isaac 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  either  from  Beer-sheba,  or,  much 
more  likely,  from  Bir  Lahai-roi,  when  ho  came  to 
Gerar  ?  Of  a  Gerar  so  near  to  Gaza  as  Dr.  Rowlands 
places  it  this  coidd  not  be  said ;  nor  woidd  tho  Kadesh. 
now  so  generally  accepted  as  such,  answer  as  one  of  its 
land-marks.  AU  recent  information  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  the  capital  of  the  Philistines  iu  patriarchal  times 
lay  many  miles  south  of  Gaza,  iu  the  Negeb  proper ; 
but  it  may  liave  beeu  in  the  great  plain  aud  west  of  the 
valley  of  the  same  name. 

Tliis  vaUey  of  Gerar  is  the  most  southerly  district 
where  iu  the  Scriijtiire  narrative  Isaac  is  presented  to 
us.  Abraham  had  dug  wells  in  it  which  he  re-opened, 
aud  he  dug  new  wells  for  himself,  but  no  tra\'eller  tliat 
we  know  of  has  yet  found  traces  of  them.  Many, 
however,  have  described  the  general  appearance  of  the 
valley.  "  On  asking,"  says  Dr.  Stewart,  "  the  name  of 
the  wadi  in  which  we  wore  to  sleep,  I  was  startled  to 
receive  for  answer  Wadi  Gerur.  I  liad  seen  Wadi 
Jerur  marked  on  the  maps,  but  had  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  it,;  but  when  the  sheikh,  giving  the  hard 
sound  to  the  letter  g,  and  that  of  0!(  to  the  letter  «,  pro- 
uoimced  it  Gerur,  the  identity  in  sound  with  the  Scrip- 
tural Gerar  was  so  complete  that  it  aroused  my  flagging 
interest  in  the  desert  journey,  aud  led  me  to  tho  con- 
clusion which  subsequent  examination  has  strongly  con- 
fii'med,  that  I  was  to  pitch  my  tent  within  the  boun- 
daries of  tlie  ancient  kingdom  of  Aliimelech.  .  .  At  5.50 
we  entered  Wadi  Gerur,  a  vaUey  of  great  breadth,  aud  iu 
several  places  under  cidtivation.  Here  for  the  first  time  I 
observed  several  plants  of  the  modest  star  of  Betlilehem 
iu  full  flower,  and  something  like  a  sward  of  grass."  ' 

Following  the  course  that  Isaac  must  have  taken 
from  Wady  Jcriir  up  to  Ruhaibeh  (Rehoboth\  aud 
taking  as  our  guide  the  latest  and  best  of  our  explorers, 
the  first  stage  nortliward  is  Mviweileh  (Moilahhi). 
"Turning  out  of  the  valley,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "we 
continued  to  cross  the  plain  until  we  reached  Wady  el 
Mulveileh,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  where  there  is  a  spring  which  has  been  suggested 
as  probably  identical  with  Hagar's  well.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  good  supply  of  water,  obtained  principally  from  a 
number  of  wells ;  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 

1  Tlie  Tent  and  the  Khan,  pp.  190—193.  For  a  full  discussion  as 
to  Gerar,  see  pp.  207—212. . 
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comparatively  fertile,  producing  many  tamarisks  and 
other  trees.  .  .  .  Tlie  hUl-sides  arc  traversed  iu  every 
direction  by  well-constructed  paths,  and  traces  are  also 
visible   in   tlio   valley  of   dams   and   other  devices   of 
irrigation,  all  of  which  bespeak  a  former  state  of  fertility 
and   industry.      As  wo  proceed   northward  from  this 
point,  the  marks  of  former  cultivation  become  more  and 
more  apparent  at  every  step."'     Iu  Wady  Seram  the 
first  passed  through  after  Jeriir,  "  wo  fouud  as  usual  an 
immense  number  of  ruin.s  belonging  to  the  stone  period, 
consisting  of  flat  mounds,  circles,  and  cairns,  and  covering 
all  the  surroimding  heights.    ..."  Wady  Bircin,"  the 
next  in  order,  "  is  a  broad  valley,  filled  with  vegetation  ; 
grass   asphodel   and   osjeh   grew    in   great   profusion, 
flowers  sprang  beneath  our  feet,  immense  herds  of  cattle 
were  going  to  and  fro  between  us  and  the  wells,  and 
large  flocks  of  well-fed  sheep  and  goats  were  pasturing 
upon  the  ucighbouriug  hills.     The  surrounding  heights 
are  covered  mtli  cainis,  some  of  which  .seem  to  have  been 
dwellings.     By  the  wells  are  many  traces  of  buildings, 
and  walls  ai-c  visible  in  every  direction."  .  .  .  Ai'ab  tra- 
dition which  calls  Wady  Hauein,"  the  next  one  passed,  "  a 
vaUey  of  gardens,  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  many  of  thoso 
large  flat,  strongly-embanked  terraces  must  have  been 
once  planted  \nth  fruit-trees,  and  others  have  been  laid 
out  iu  kitchen   gardens;    this  would  still  leave  many 
miles  for  tlie  cidtivation  of  grain.     Now  all  is  desert, 
though  the  immeuso  number  of  walls  and  terraces  show 
Low  extensively  cultivated  the  valley  must  have  once 
been.      There  are  also  three  wells,  now  dry,  but  one 
of  them  in  a  very  perfect  state — the  roof  and  wall  which 
protected  it  still  remaining  entire.     The  Arabs  call  it 
Bir  es  Sakiyeli,  '  the  weU.  of  tlie  water-wheel,'  aud  the 
circular  pavement  wherein  the  animals  turned  the  wheel 
is  still  \-isil)lc.'"     Next  iu  the  narrative  come  the  ruins 
of  El  "Aujeh,  with  its  church  "  122  feet  long  and  48 
feet  wide  and  three  apses,"  and  its   '"large  deep  well, 
thirty-five  feet  of  which  is  built  of  solid  masonry,  and 
the  remaining  fifty-one  feet  is  cut  in  the  'solid  rock." 
"  On  our  way  we  passed  an  immense  number  of  grape 
mounds,  already  alluded  to,  and  iu  one  place  noticed  a 
large  reservoir  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wine-press. 
.    .    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  among  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  Negeb  are  miles  of  hill-sides  and 
Talleys  covered  with  the  small  stonc-licaps  formed  by 
sweeping  together  in  regular  swathes  the  flints  which 
strew  the  ground;  along  these  gr.apeswere  trained,  and 
they  still  retain  the  name  of  Teleitat  el  'Auab.  or  grape 
mounds."     More  wouderfid  tliau  the  ruins  of  El  'Aujeh 
vrere  those  of  the  hill-fort  El  Meshrifch,  '•  the  masonry 
throughout  solid  aud  compact,  some  of  the  hewn  blocks 
of   stone   being   of   immense    size,"  with  traces  of  an 
earlier   and   ruder  masom-y   over  which    the    present 
structure  has  been  raised — the  work  of  the  pre-historic 
races.     Still  more  wonderful  than  those  of  El  Meshrifch 
were  those  of  Sebaitai^the  ancient  Hormali  or  Zcpluithl. 
a  town  "  strongly  and  compactly  built ; "  with  its  "  three 
churches  and  tower,  aud  two  firhiyehs  or  reservoirs  of 


1  The  Desert  o/l)ie  Eaoclus,  pp.  351,  S5«,  358,  361,  363. 


water  " — "  nearly  every  house  has  its  well."  "  Thcii 
gardens  (whicli  may  still  be  seen  coveriug  the  plain, 
around  the  city)  were  fruitful  aud  well  kept,  and  tlio 
hills  all  around  were  covered  with  orcliards  of  apples 
and  pomegranates  and  terraces  of  clustering  vines." 
"  On  the  north-cast  of  Wady  es  Sadi  is  an  ancient  well, 
the  troughs  and  masonry,  which  still  remain,  being  of 
immense  pi-oportions  and  ai)parentl3'  nf  great  antiquity. 
Judging  from  the  proximity  of  tliis  well  to  Ruliaibeh, 
and  the  appearance  of  tho  masonry,  which  is  moro 
massive  and  antique  than  that  of  any  others  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  we  deemed  it  far  from  improbable  that; 
it  is  the  well  of  Rehoboth,  which  we  are  told,  in  Gen. 
xx\-i.  21.  22,  that  Isaac  dug.  The  term  R<^'hoboth  (spaces), 
being  in  the  plural,  may  well  apply  to  any  or  all  of  tho 
valleys  between  these  low  sloping  hills ;  aud  tho  uamo 
Rxdieibeh,  which  stiU  lingers  iu  tho  ueighljourhood,  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  more  general  title,  though  now 
confined  to  a  single  spot."  This  is  not  the  well,  but  ono 
outside  the  ruins  which  lie  in  the  Wady  Rehoboth  itself, 
which  Dr.  Rowlands  identified  as  the  Rehoboth  of 
Isaac's  digging.  Mr.  Palmer  heard  of  this  well,  and  its 
situation  was  pointed  oixt  to  him ;  but  this  did  not  alter 
the  opinion  he  had  previously  formed.  On  passing  oui 
of  the  Wady  Ruhaibeh,  he  tells  us  that  the  Wady  el  Bir 
•'  opens  out  and  receives  the  name  of  Bahr-bela-mi  (tlio 
waterless  seal,  aud  on  tho  left  comes  in  a  small  valley 
called  Shutnet  er  Ruhabeh,  in  which  nauu>  are  pi'cservcd 
both  the  Sitnah  and  Rehoboth  of  the  Biblc."- 

We  must  be  content,  it  seems,  with  tho  two  wells  at; 
Beer-sheba  which  lie  near  Rehoboth  as  the  only  two  yet; 
positively  identified.  Wlien  the  whole  district,  howcvoi-, 
has  been  thoroughly  esploi'cd,  and  the  site  of  Gerar  dis> 
covered,  and  its  numerous  wells  carefully  examined, 
tho  names  and  the  architecture  may  enable  another 
Fergusson  to  fix  for  us  the  sites  of  more  of  the  wells  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  That  particular  region — of  which 
some  idea,  so  different  from  that  conimonly  entertained, 
maybe  gathei-ed  from  the  extracts  already  given — may 
fitly  be  called  the  haunt  of  Abraham  aud  the  home- 
laud  of  Isaac.  The  notices  of  the  places  of  residence 
of  Abraham  aud  Isaac,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  at  Mainro  tUl  tho  death  of  each,  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  following  passages  : — Gen.  xiii.  18  ;  xx.  1; 
xxi.  14,  31 — 34 ;  xxii.  19 ;  xxiv.  62 ;  xxv.  11 ;  xxvi.  6, 
17,  23;  xxviii,  10;  xxxv.  27.  Erom  a  comparison  of 
these  it  will  appear  that  the  last  1(H>  years  of  Abraham's 
life  were  about  equally  divided  between  Hebron  and 
Beer-sheba.  Isaac  manifested  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  south  coimtry.  He  was  born  in  it.  By  far  tho 
lai-ger  part  of  his  life  was  spent  iu  it.  He  was  aged 
aud  blind  before  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Beer-sheba. 
His  years  at  Hebron  can  scarcely  bo  counted,  so  that 
the  singular  fact  emerges  from  a  study  of  the  times  and 
places  of  his  residence,  that  he  never,  till  ago  enfeebled 
him.  moved  farther  than  a  two  days'  journey  from  tho 
place  of  his  birth  ;  that  he  was  at  once  the  longest  Hved. 
and  the  least  locomotive  of  the  patriarchs. 

-  Sec  The  DescH  of  the  Krodue,  pp.  351~385. 
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IV. i'BOM     THE    SECOND     PASSOTEB   TO    THE    DEATH 

OP    MOSES — THIKTY-NINE    YEARS. 

t^^^^raJs  HE  laws  contained  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
■were  all  revealed  to  Moses  in  the  newly- 
erected  tabernacle    at  (he  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  the  fifty  days   between   the  Pas- 
sover and  Pentecost  of  the  second  year. 

At  Pentecost  they  broke  uji  their  twelve  moiitlis'  en- 
campment, and  set  forth  (as  they  supposed)  on  tlieir  tiual 
march  to  the  Promised  Land,  from  the  southern  point 
of  which  they  were  but  eleven  days  distant  (Dent.  i.  2). 
Before   tliey   set   forth   their   numbers  were  taken, 
603,.50O  fig-Iitinfif  men,  implyiiig  a  multitude  of  between 
two  and  three   millions.     The  strictest  discipline  was 
maintaiued.      When    the   cloudy    pillar    moved    tliey 
marched;  when  it  rested  the)'  encamped  (Numb.  ix.  21 
■ — 23).     The  order   of  their   march  was   carefully  pre- 
scribed.    Murmurers   who   strayed  were  consumed  by 
fire  (xi.  1 — 3).     Sorely  was  tln^  great  patience  of  Moses 
tried  by  the  peoiile's  constant   coniplainiugs.     He  laid 
all  unreservedly  before  his  Lord :  "  Wherefore  layest 
thou  the  bnrden  of  all  this  people  upon  me  ?    Have  1 
conceived  all  this  people  ?     Have  I  begotten  them,  that 
thou  shouldest  say  unto  me,  Carry  them  in  thy  bosom, 
as  a  nursing  father  beareth  the  sucking  child,  unto  the 
laud  wliich  thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers  ?     Whence 
should  1  have  tlesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people  ?    Por 
they  weep  unto  me,  saying.  Give  us  tlesh,  that  we  may 
eat.     I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  be- 
cause it  is   too  llea^■)'  for  me.     And  if  thou  deal  thus 
"with  me,   kill  me,  1  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  1  have 
found  favour   in  thy  sight ;   and  let  me    not   see  my 
wretchedness." 

These  desponding  remonstrances  are  to  be  noted,  as 
showing  how  all  through  his  mission  Moses  had  to 
wi-estle  with  his  own  human  infirmities. 

Seventy  men  were  appointed  to  sliare  the  burden  of 
government  with    Moses,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
was  vouchsafed  to  them.      Tliose  who   knew  not  the 
nobleness  of  their  master  thought  he  would  be  jealous  < 
of  this.     "  EnWest  thoii  for  my  sake  ?  "  was  his  reply  :  i 
••  would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  \ 
and  that  tlie  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  !  "        | 

But  a  still  more  bitter  trial  awaited  him.  They  of 
his  own  blood,  his  own  brother  and  sister,  jealous  of  j 
the  second  wife  that  ho  appears  to  liave  married,'  set  ; 
up  tlieir  own  authority  in  rivalry  to  that  of  Moses  ;  and  t 
Moses,  -tvith  characteristic  simplicity  in  recording  the  in-  ! 
cident,  tells  us  why  he  did  not  vindicate  himself :  seLf- 
assortiou  was    altogether  foreign  to  his  nature — "  he 

'  From  Hobab's  unwiUiugness  to  accompany  tliem  on  leaving  ' 
Sinai  {Numb.  x.  30),   we  may  perhaps  infer  that  their  chief  bond   j 
of  nniou,  Zipporah  hia  sister,  was  now  dead.     Who  the  Cushite 
wife  was  we  know  not. 


was  very  meek."     (Those  who  wonder  that  ho  should 
record  tliis  of  himseK  forget  that  meehness  was  not  es- 
teemed a  grace  until  Christ  taught  us  so  to  esteem  it-; 
.  it  did  not  occur  to  Moses  that  he  was  prdisinr/  himself 
I  when  he  wrote  this.)     But  One  heard  who  was  jealous 
of  his  servant's  honour.      In   sudden    wrath  the  dis- 
j  loyal  whisj^erers  were  summoned  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
tliere  confronted  with  Moses.  "  And  Jehovah  came  do^vn 
in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  tho 
j  tabernacle,  and   called  forth  Aaron  and  Miriam,"  and 
1  bade  them  listen.     Prophets  they  might  be,  visions  and 
j  dreams  might  be  granted  to  them.       The  constancy  of 
!  Moses'   faith  had   won   for    him   a   far    hiriier   rank: 
with  him  God  spake  mouth  to  mouth,  not  in  parable, 
but  face  to  face  in  direct  revelation,  permitted  to  gazo 
I  on  the  Divine    light  that  rested   ou   the    mercy-seat. 
"  Wlierefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against 
j  my    servant    Moses  ? "     Miriam   was    punished   with 
lein-osy,  birt  at  the  intorcessi(m  of  Moses  she  was  healed 
after  seven  days.     Why  she  alone  was  punished  does 
not  appear. 

At  last  they  reach  Kadesli-barnea,-  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  165  miles  north-east 
of  Sinai,  and  there  abode  two  mouths,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  twelve  spies  whom  Moses  sent  to  ex- 
jjlore  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  the  f(.irtieth  day  they 
returned,  haWng  traversed  the  laud  from  Hebron  to 
Lebanon  and  back.  The)-  reported  most  favourably 
of  its  fertility,  but  ten  of  their  number  described  the 
inhalntauts  as  of  giant  stature.  This  so  terrified  the 
people,  that,  uotwithstaudmg  tho  indignant  protest  of 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  they  were  for  choosiug  a  captain  to 
lead  them  back  to  Eg)i)t.  This  was  their  cro^vning 
rebellion. 

In  vain  Moses  and  Aaron  prostrated  themselves  in 
prayer ;  in  vain  Joshua  and  Caleb  rent  their  clothes, 
and  tried  to  rally  their  faith,  saying,  "  Fear  not  the 
people  of  the  land ;  their  shadow  is  departed  from 
them,  aiul  Jehovah  is  with  us ;  fear  them  not." 

The  multitude  were  on  the  point  of  stoning  tho  two 
faitliful  men,  when  behold  tliat  awfid  fiery  cloud,  and 
tho  voice  of  the  Divine  wrath  speakmg  to  Moses, 
"  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  ....  1  will 
smite  them  with  the  pestileuce,  and  disinherit  them, 
and  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation  and  mightier 
than  they." 

-  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Eobinson  agree  in  placing  Kadosh  in  the 
long  depressed  valley,  called  the  ArahaJi,  which  runs  from  tha 
eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  They  place  it  about  eighty  miles  from  Eziou-geber  (the  bond 
of  the  gulf),  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Fi*om 
this  point  the  road  to  Hebron  would  be  a  continual  ascent,  which 
agrees  with  Moses"  direction  to  the  spies,  "  Get  you  up  this  way 
info  Ihe  'south  country,'  and  go  up  into  the  mountain"  (Numb, 
xiii.  17,  where  the  miatranslatiou  "southward*'  makes  confusion). 

12 
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This  was  tha  second  time  tliat  God  iu  his  Iioly  anger 
had  prox)osod  to  deal  with  Moses  as  ho  had  dealt  witli 
Noah,  and  of  hiiu  to  raise   np  a  rigliteons  seed,  who 
nhould  receive  the  iulieritance  whieli  tlie  rest  liad  so 
justly  forfeited.     We  may  well  pause  to  ask  how  another 
would  have  acted  in  his  place.     The  offer  came  from 
God.     Coidd  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  wrong  ?     If 
the  forheavance  of  Jehovah  was   exhausted,  might  not 
the  forbearance  of  his  servant  he  much  more  exhausted  ? 
Nay,  might  there  not  be  presumption  in  seeming  to 
take  the  side  of  tlie  guilty  as  against  God?     And  must 
there  not  have  bceu  a  whisper  within  him  that  thus 
without  blame  he  would  be  released  from  that  burden 
which  again  and  again  had  well-nigh  crushed  him  ?     We 
may  say  with  much  coufideuee,  that  had  Moses   so 
resolved,  ho   would  not  have  stood  lower  among  the 
saints  of  God.     Nay,  may  we  not  almost  say  that  ho 
would  have  stood  higher  ?  for  then  he  would  have  been 
spared  the  one  temptation  that  brought  upou  him  the 
Diwne   displeasm-e.      For  of   Moses   it   may   be   truly 
said  that  he  was  both  more  and  less  than  one  of  Gods 
saints :    he    was    more,  for  he   was  pri\'ileged    as    a 
mediator  to  a  degree  that  made  him  more   than   any 
before  or  after  him  the  tj-pe  of  Him  who  was  to  come  ; 
ho  was  less,  for  the  singleness  of  heart  with  which  the 
saint  loves  God  was  in    him  almost  impaired  by  the 
passionate  love  that  bound  him  to  his  people.     Without 
them — the  nation  he  had  formed  and  cherished  ■'  as  a  nurs- 
ing father  " — the  Holy  Land  would  be  to  him  no  Laud  of 
Promise.      Even  in  their  sin,  even  iu  this  great  act  of 
I'ebelliou,  though  it  covered  Idui  with  shame,  he  ceased 
not  to  identify  himself  with  them.     Ljing  prostrate  on 
the  ground  before  the  Lord,  one  almost  hears  his  sobs 
in   the   broken   sentences   of   the   original  Hebrew  iu 
which  he  pleaded  for  them  : — "  And  Mizraim  will  hear 
that  thou  hast  brought  thy  people  iu  thy  might  out  of 
the  midst  of  her ;  and  they  will  say  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land,  they  here  heard  how  thou,  Jehovah,  wert 
in  the    midst  of  thy   people,    seen   of  them   face  to 
face,    and  thy  cloud  standing   over   them,  even  thou, 
Jehovah,  goiug  iu  front  of  them  iu  a  pillar  of   cloud 
by  day,  and  iu  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.     And  thou  wilt 
make  tliy  people  die   as  one  man.     And  they  will  say, 
the  nations  that  have  heai-d  tell  of  thee,  Tlirough  being 
not  able  to  lead  this  people  into  tlie  laud  He  had  sworn 
to  them,  and  He  liath  slain  them  in  tlio  wilderness.    And 
now.  I  beseech  thee,  the  might  of  Jehovah  shall  be  mag- 
nified, even  as  thou  hast  spoken,  saying,  Jehovah,  long- 
suffering   and   of  great   mercy,  bearing   iniquity  and 
transgression,  and  not  cleansing  but  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  fathers  upon  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion ;   forgive,  I  jjray  thee,  the  iniquity  of  tliis  peojde 
according  unto  thy  great  mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  been 
gr.acious  to   them   from   Mizraim   up   to  this  present 
thne." 

If,  in  reading  these  passionate  pleadings,  we  recognise 
one  who  more  nearly  than  any  "  born  of  women " 
typified  the  Mediator,  we  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  that  "  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  knows 
more  of  God  than  he  ;  so  deep  a  debt  we  owe  to  "  the 


only  begotten  Son  who  hath  declared  Him."  But,  aU 
imperfect  as  his  pleadings  seem  to  the  Clu-istian,  they 
prevailed.  "  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned 
according  to  thy  word." 

But  this  time  the  qualification  of  the  pardon  was* 
terrible  indeed :  not  one  of  those  who  had  sinned  shoidd 
enter  the  Promised  Laud.  Their  childi-en  should  live  to 
enter,  but  all  that  elder  generation  (save  Joshua  and 
Caleb)  shovdd  perish  iu  the  wilderness.  Their  wander- 
ings were  to  be  lengthened  out  to  forty  years ;  and  then 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  lead  the  yoimger  generation 
into  their  inheritance. 

If  Moses  "  the  man  of  God  "  be  the  real  author  of  the 
90th  Psalm — and  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  ciues- 
tioning  the  tradition— it  may  well  have  been  written  at 
this  time.  He  had  reached  the  "  foiu-score  years,"  and 
he  was  tasting  the  bitterness  of  that  cup  of  ''  labour  and 
sorrow."  Looking  upon  that  jjeople  whom  he  had  loved 
only  too  constautl)',  he  may  well  have  written,  "  Thou 
turuest   man   to   destruction ;    and  sayest.  Return,  ye 

children  of  men For  we  are  consumed  by 

thine  anger,  aud  by  thy  wi'ath  are  we  troubled.  .  .  . 
Return,  O  Lord,  hovr  long  ?  and  let  it  repent  thee  con- 
cerning thy  servants." 

On  tlie  morrow,  realising  the  t^rribleness  of  the 
judgment  they  had  brought  on  themselves,  aud  filled 
with  remorse,  not  true  repentance,  the  people  would  fain 
have  forced  an  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Sternly  Moses  forbade  it.  and  would  not  allow  the  ark 
to  be  moved.  "  Go  not  up,"  he  said,  '■  for  the  Lord  is 
not  among  you." 

But  they  persisted ;  quitting  the  valley  by  the  pass 
of  Hormah,  they  seem  to  have  pushed  on  some  way 
into  the  upper  counti-y  to  the  north-west ;  but  they 
were  utterly  discomfited  and  driven  back  iu  confusion 
to  the  pass  by  which  they  had  entered. 

In  bitterness  of  spirit  and  with  heaviness  of  heart 
Moses  turned  away  from  the  Promised  Land  which  a 
few  days  before  had  seemed  within  his  grasp,  the  ci'own 
aud  reward  of  all  his  labours.  He  felt  that  the  burden 
of  his  people's  sin  was  laid  upon  him.  Looking  back 
upou  this  day,  thii-ty-eight  years  aflorwards,'  he  felt 
that  it  was  "for  their  sokes'"  he  had  forfeited  the 
dear  hope  of  that  Promised  Land ;  for  had  tiiey  then 
entered,  the  sin  that  finally  excluded  him  woidd  not 
have  occurred. 

The  thirty-eight  years  that  followed  are  blank,  or  all 
hut  blank,  in  the  sacred  narrative.-  Moses  liad  no 
heart  to  record  these  years  of  shame.  The  covenant 
seemed  susjiended ;  we  know  (from  Josh.  v.  6)  that 
uone  of  those  born  within  this  time  were  circumcised. 
It  is  probable,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  that  no  jjass- 
ovor  was  celebrated.  But  the  Di\'inc  presence  forsook 
not  Jehovah's  servant ;  nor  did  the  manna  and  super- 
natural supply  of  water  fail  them  all  those  years. 
"  These  forty  years,"  Moses  wi-ote  at  the  end  of  the 


1  Deut.  i.  3^1  iii.  2o;  iv.  21. 

-  The  uai-i-ative  of  tlie  last  year  of  the  wanderinff  begins  at 
Numb.  ss.  1. 
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time,  "  tlie  Lord  thy  God  Imtli  beeu  witli  thee ;  thou 
hast  lacked  uothiug-."  ' 

It  was  hai-d  indeed  tluis  to  liave  to  buikl  up  auotlier 
long  hope,  but  from  tlie  first  Moses  knew  definitely  tlio 
term  of  their  punislimeut :  "  After  the  number  of  days 
in  which  ye  searched  the  hind,  even  forty  days,  eacli 
day  for  a  year,  sliall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty 
years,  and  j'e  shall  know  my  nlienation."- 

Ouo  consolation  he  had.  The  Lcvitcs  do  not  seeiii 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  shared  the 
people's  siu,^  and  the  daily  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
beeu  continued  in  the  tabernacle.  So  we  "father  from 
the  one  solitary  anecdote  of  these  thirty-eight  years 
that  Moses  has  transmitted  to  us — the  rebellion  of 
Korah. 

It  seems  that  some  time  in  these  thirty-eight  years 
of  protracted  exile^whether  early  or  lato  we  are  not 
told'' — disaffection  spread  among  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the 
leadership  of  Korah  the  Legate,  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram  the  Reubeuites,  rebelled  against  Moses  and 
Aaron.  The  Levites'  grievance  seems  to  ha^'o  been 
that  they  were  confined  to  the  inferior  ser\'ice  of  tlie 
tabernacle,  and  not  allowed  to  offer  incense  as  priests. 
Moses  felt  at  once  that  the  rebelhon  was  against 
Jehovah,  and  to  Jehovah  he  appealed.  They  were  to 
take  censers  and  appear  before  Jehovah,  and  see 
whether  Jehovah  would  allow  them  to  use  them.  And 
behold,  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  con- 
sumed Korah  and  the  censor-beai-ers ;  and  a  teri-ible 
cai'thquake  swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram. 

Then  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  saying,  "  Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the 
Lord;"  when  suddenly  looking  towards  the  tabernacle, 
they  beheld  the  a\vful  glow  in  the  cloud  which  be- 
tokened the  Di^-ino  wrath,  and  ere  another  moment  the 
plague  liad  begun.  Then  Moses  bade  Aai'on  take 
sacred  fire  in  his  ceuser,  and  make  atonement,  passing 
between  the  dead  and  the  living ;  and  the  plague  was 
stayed.     But  14,700  had  died  of  the  pestilence. 

When  Moses  resumes  liis  narrative,  in  the  twentieth 

1  St.  Paiil's  alhision  in  1  Cor.  x.  clearly  implies  that  the  water 
Tvas  coutiuued  no  less  than  the  manna ;  and  with  this  agrees 
the  Levites'  hymn  in  Neh.  ix.  :— "  Tet  Thou  in  thy  m.anifold 
mercies  forsookest  them  not  in  the  wilderness  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  departed  not  from  them  hy  day,  to  lead  them  iu  the  w.ay  ; 
neither  the  pillar  of  fire  by  nii?ht,  to  show  them  light,  and  tlie  way 
wherein  they  should  go.  Tliou  gavest  also  thy  good  Spirit  to 
instruct  them,  and  witliheldest  not  thy  manna  from  tlieir  mouth, 
and  gavest  them  water  tor  their  thirst.  Yea,  forty  years  didst 
thou  sustain  them." 

-  Numb.  xiv.  3t.  "  Alienation  "  is  Geseuius's  rendering  of  the 
last  word,  which  is  a  rare  one. 

3  See  Numb.  xiv.  29,  "  All  that  were  numbei'ed,"  and  wS  know 
that  the  Levites  were  not  numbered  (i.  47).  So  in  Ecclus-  xlvi.  S 
we  read  that  God  preserved  Joshua  and  Caleb  alone  of  the  600,(100 
marchiug  men  (among  whom  the  Levites  were  not  reckoned). 
Their  exemption  would  of  course  iuoliule  that  of  Moses  and  Aarou, 
and  of  Eleazar  also,  who  was  at  this  time  more  than  twenty  years 
old  (being  a  priest),  and  yet  entered  Canaan  (Josh.  xiv.  1). 

^  Probably  late— near  the  end  of  the  thirty-eight  years— from 
the  allusion  to  it  as  to  sometliing  quite  recent  when  they  mur- 
mured at  Kadesh  (Numb.  xx.  3). 


chapter  of  Numbers,  we  fiud  tho  Israelites  once  more 
at  Kadesli-baruea,  in  tho  first  month  of  the  fortieth 
year,  dating  from  the  Exodus.  But  it  was  a  younger 
generation;  all  the  elder  generation  had  died  in  tlie 
eight-aud-thirty  years. 

Purposely  Jehovah  had  re-assembled  them  at  the  very 
spot  wliere  their  fathers  liad  sinned.  They  were  again 
withm  sight  of  the  hiUs  of  the  Promised  Laud,  and  thi_> 
appointed  term  of  their  penal  wauderuig-  was  all  but 
expired.  God's  directions  for  tlieir  fui'ther  march  were 
clear,  and  ought  to  have  explained  at  once  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  the  failure  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  at 
Kadesh.  These  directions  are  omitted  in  the  narrative 
of  Numb.  XX.,  and  hence  the  obscurity  in  wliich  the  sin 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  is  there  involved.  But  in  Deut.  ii. 
the  Divine  directions  are  clearly  given,  and  throw  an 
important  light  on  tho  sequel,  which  commentators  have 
strangely  overlooked. 

They  were  in  the  long-  low  valley  of  the  Arabah,  not 
far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  This  valley  is  overhung  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Edom  (called  Mount  Selr 
until  the  descendants  of  Esau  conquered  it — ihen  Edoiii 
or  Idumcea).  Through  the  well-watered  defiles  of  these 
momitains  God  intended  them  now  to  pass,  and  so  make 
an  eastern  circuit  round  the  Dead  Sea.  '■  Command 
thou  tlie  people,  saying-.  Ye  are  to  pass  through  tho 
coast  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwell  iu  Mount  Seir ;  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  you. 
.  .  .  .  Ye  shall  buy  meat  of  them  for  money,  that 
ye  may  eat ;  and  ye  shall  also  buy  v:afcr  of  iliem  for 
money,  that  ye  )»«;/  drink."  For  as  tlie  Lord  had 
blessed  them  heretofore  throughout  their  forty  years' 
walking-  through  tho  wilderness,  providing  tho  manna 
and  miraculous  water,  so  Ho  woidd  see  that  the 
Edomites  slioidd  pro\'ide  for  them  meat  and  drii^k,  now 
that  they  were  quitting  the  uninhabited  doseit  (Deut.  ii. 
4—7). 

These  dii-ections,  so  clear  and  beneficent,  ought  to 
have  explained  at  once  the  sudden  failure  of  the  miracu- 
lous supply  of  water  at  Kadesh.  Nothing  seemed 
wanting  but  to  move  onward  in  joyful  faith,  and  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  the  parched  wilderness  behind  them. 

But  no ;  again  the  sound  of  clamorous  complauit 
reached  the  ears  of  their  aged  leaders  : — 

"  There  was  no  water  for  the  congregation,  and  they 
gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron.  And  the  people  chode  with  Moses,  and  spake, 
saying.  Would  God  that  we  had  died  when  our  brethren 
died  before  the  Lord ! "  (iu  the  plague  after  Korah's 
rebellion).  "  And  why  have  ye  brought,  up  the  con- 
gregation of  tho  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  wc  and 
our  cattle  should  die  there  ?  And  wlierefoi-c  liave  ye 
made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  into  this 
evil  place  ?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of 
vines,  or  of  pomegranates ;  neither  is  there  any  water 
to  drink." 

From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  this  younger  gene- 
ration had  lost  all  faith  in  the  promise,  and  looked 
tipon  the  wilderness  as  tho  home  that  Moses  intended 
for  them.     Therefore  to  thorn  tho  failure  of  that  supei-- 
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natural  supply  of  water  seemed  disastrous.  Instead  of 
seeing  iu  it  a  joyfnl  sign  that  tliey  were  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  Wilderness,  and  no  longer  need  that  wondrons 
stream,  they  came  clamonring  for  its  continuance. 
And  Moses  and  Aaron  shared  tlicir  bliudnes.s,  and 
carried  their  complaint  to  Jehovah. 

They  a-c  answered  according  to  their  folly ;  tlie 
water  indeed  is  granted  tliem;  iu  their  unbtlief  they 
thought  tliey  needed  it,  and  for  their  unbelief  they  sliaU 
continue  to  need  it.  As  a  judgment,  the  order  of  the 
march  is  at  once  reversed.  A  liostile  message  from  the 
kaig  of  Edora  bars  their  progress  tlirough  liis  well- 
ffahn-ed  country,  and  once  more  they  have  to  retrace 
their  steps  towards  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  stony  valley 
of  the  Arabah. 

Clearly  the  Lord  lield  Moses  and  A.arou  responsible 
for  this  sin  of  the  people.  Instead  of  carrying  tlieir 
faithless  complaint  to  tho  Lord,  they  ought  to  have 
rcbulvod  them  sternly,  and  shown  that  in  this  failure  of 
water  they  had  a  clear  sign  tliat  God  was  remembering 
his  lioly  promise,  and  that  tho  wilderness  was  no  more 
to  bo  their  liome.  Iu  crying  to  the  Lord  they  encouraged 
the  people  iu  their  uubelii'f — nay,  they  seem  themselves 
to  luivo  shared  their  unbidief.  "Because  ye  believed 
mo  not,  to  sanctify  mo  "  (i.e.,  to  vindicate  my  faitliful- 
ness)  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel,  therefore  ye 
.shall  not  bring  this  congi-ogation  into  the  laud  ivhich  I 
have  given^  them."  God  points  to  liis  past  promise, 
and  to  their  unbelief  in  tluit  pronuse,  as  the  ground  of 
their  punishnient.- 

If  tliis  bo  the  true  explanation  of  this  most  difficult 


passage — tliat  Moses  and  Aaron,  exhausted  by  tlie 
people's  constant  rebelliousness,  had  sunk  into  the 
desponding  idea  that  they  had  irrevocably  forfeited  the 
Promised  Land,  and  habituated  as  they  now  liad  been 
for  tliirty-eight  years  to  life  in  the  irilderness,  liad 
tliemselves  too  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  tlieir  home, 
and  were  afraid  to  push  onward  througli  tlio  thickly- 
peopled  defiles  of  Edom,  as  God  liad  bidden  them— 
liow  completely  does  this  explain  the  language  in  which, 
three  tiuii's  iu  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy ,3  Moses  refers 
to  his  L.iu.  It  was  "for  iheir  sakes  "  that  he  had  been 
led  into  this  sin.  It  was  liecauso  ho  had  borne  with 
tliem  so  long ;  because  ho  had  refused  to  enter  the  Pro- 
mised Land  without  them;  because  lie  had  preferred 
exile  with  them  in  the  wilderness  ;  because  he  had  felt 
for  them  and  icith  them  ;  because,  at  the  last,  the  sight 


'  The  "  dabo "  of  the  Vulgate  is  wrong.  The  verb  is  in  the 
I'/reterite,  not  future  tense. 

-  This  view  of  Moses'  sin  is  just  susfsesteil.  but  not  worl;ecl  out,  by 
l^ightfoot  in  Ins  Chronicle  {in  loc:)).  Bishop  Patrick  alludes  to  it,  but 
prefers  the  view  that  Moses'  sin  was  a  doubt  whotlior  tliey  co.iW  bring 
forth  the  water,  followins;  the  "  nuui  poterimus  ■'  of  the  Vulgate, 
ilic  commonly  accepted  e.xplauations  must  be  felt  by  all  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. Sc-^e  say  it  was  calling  God's  people  rcl)fj.s-  but  com- 
pare Nuinb.  2vii.  10  and  Deut.  is.  24.  Others  say  it  was  sirikia.j 
J"^.  „„,  ■•^"''""D  (0  the  rock;  but  the  Psalmist  contradicts  this 
't  t  I'  *^""'"  ''^J' it  was  doiug  it  I'li  (iic:r  oiru  jmme— "  Must 
m  fetch  you  water?  -  But  they  had  just  risen  from  nrayer. 
Whatever  the  em  was,  it  was  shared  equally  by  Aaron  and  by  tho 
'"i"^!,'^  'iJ""'  therefore  cannot  have  been  in  any  word  or  act  tor 
Which  Moses  alone  was  responsible.  This  has  been  mnch  lost 
sigut  cf  by  commentators. 

•'  i.  37;  iii.  26;  iv.  21. 


of  their  misery  had  made  his  heart  sink  with  such  utter 
desijondency  that  he  lost  faith  in  God's  promise.  It 
was  for  tlieir  sukes,  therefore,  that  he  had  faUen  thus 
under  God's  just  displeasure,  and  forfeited  liis  eartldy 
reward.  But  never  for  one  moment  did  Moses  feel  that 
he  was  forsaken  by  his  Lord.  Never  for  ono  moment 
did  he  lose  his  sure  trust  that,  tliough  he  might  not 
enter  Canaan,  yet  "  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God." 

The  man  of  God  had  not  to  wait  long  to  be  gathered 
iuto  the  better  rest  for  which  he  must  have  yearned — 
oh,  how  deeply  !  But  his  task  was  not  quite  done.  A 
mouth  they  paused  in  the  desolate  valley  to  make 
lamentation  for  Aaron,  who  died  upon  Mount  Hor, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Mournful  indeed  must  have  been  that  leave-taking : 
the  two  aged  brotliers  ascending  the  mount  together, 
Moses  solemnly  investing  Eleazar  with  the  priestly 
robes  of  his  dying  father,  and  then  returning  to  his 
solitary  tent,  for  Miriam  too  had  died  not  many  weeks 
before.  Then,  journeying  '•  l)y  tho  way  of  the  Red 
Sea"  (its  eastern  horn)  all  round  the  mountain  tract  of 
inhospitable  Edom — the  soul  of  the  people  much  dis- 
couraged because  of  tho  way,  without  water  (for  that 
second  supply  was  not  continued  like  the  first,  given 
not  in  mercy,  but  iu  wrath),  with  no  bread  but  the 
manna  which  tliey  loathed — again  the  people  broke  iuto 
open  murmurs.  And  a  plague  of  venomous  serpents 
was  sent,  and  much  people  died.  And  once  again 
"Moses  prayed  for  the  people,"  and  God  bade  him 
erect  a  brazen  serpent,  and  whoever  gazed  on  it  was 
cured.  So  "  the  Son  of  man  was  to  be  lifted  up  "  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  "that  whosoever  Ijelieveth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."^ 

At  last,  after  this  long  penitential  cii'cuit  of  many 
months,  the  people  were  permitted  once  more  to  approach 
the  borders  of  tlio  Promised  Land,  crossing  the  brook 
Zered,  and  so  keeping  to  the  eastward  (this  time)  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

On  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond  Jericho,  they  were 
now  encamped  for  nearly  six  months,  conquering  all  the 
country  on  that  side  Jordan,  for  that  too  was  to  lie  a 
part  of  their  inheritance.  Alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  this  victorious  people,  this  "  people  come  out  of 
Egj-pt,"  the  king  of  Moab  sent  for  the  priest  of  Meso- 
potamia, of  the  power  of  whose  di^'inations  he  had  heard. 
that  he  might  so  ensure  success  to  his  arms  in  tho 
approaching  struggle.  The  episode  of  Balaam  hardly 
enters  into  a  life  of  Moses.  Enough  that  Moses  has 
recorded  word  for  word  the  memorable  prophecy  in 
which  B.alaam  foretold  tlie  great  future  of  God's  people, 
pointing  onwards  to  the  advent  of  Him.  "the  Star 
of  Jacob,"  who  should  have  dominion,  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Jehovah. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind  of  Moses 
iu  these  last  months  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He 
knew  that  his  appointed  time  was  draw;jig  near;  before 
he  left  them  he  wished  to  give  his  people  his  dying 

■•  John  iii.  1*. 
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charge,  lu  tho  Book  of  Deuteronomy  wa  have  liia 
inspired  farewell,  recounting  all  the  memories  of  his 
life,  tho  bles.sings  and  the  warnings,  its  sorrows  and  its 
joys,  his  confessions  and  his  thanksgivings.  Above  aU 
there  breathes  in  every  page  his  intense  love  of  his 
people ;  his  yearniug  desire  that  they  might  provo 
faitliful  to  their  God. 

A  later  hand  has  .iilded  in  few  and  simple  words 
the  close  of  this  wonderful  life  : — 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thy  days 
approach  that  thou  must  die  :  call  Joshua,  .  .  . 
that  lie  may  receive  his  charge.  .  .  .  And  tho 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  that  selfsame  day,  saying,  Get 
thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount  Nebo, 
.  .  .  aud  beliuld  the  land.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  see 
the  land  Ijcf  ore  thee  ;  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  unto 
the  laud  which  I  give  the  children  of  Israel." 

■■  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moa)),  according  to  the  word  of  tho  Lord.  And 
Jehovah  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  tho  land  of  Moab, 
over  again.st  Beth-peor ;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day.    Aud  Moses  was  an  hundred 


and  twenty  years  old  when  ho  died :  his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  aljated.  .  .  .  '  And  thero 
arose  not  a  propliet  since  in  Israel  hko  unto  Moses, 
whom  tho  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  m  all  the  cigns  and 
tho  wonders  wliioh  tiio  Lord  sent  him  to  do  i^  tlio  laud 
of  Egyjrt  to  Pliaraoh,  aud  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all 
his  laud,  aud  in  all  that  miglity  hand,  aud  m  all  tl:e  great 
terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel." 

Such  was  Moees,  "  the  man  of  God  :"  "  a  merciful 
man,"  "  beloved  of  God  and  men,"  "  whose  memorial  is 
blessed;"  "made  like  to  the  glorious  saints,"  "sancti- 
fied in  his  faitlifuluess  and  meekness."  So  tlie  Sj-na- 
gogue  loved  to  speak  of  him.  Aud  surely  the  Church 
of  Christ  m.ay  claim  liun  as  her  own.  Oue  whonj 
Christ  appealed  to  as  his  tirst  evangelist  I  Johu  v.  46)  ; 
oue  of  whom  the  New  Testament  testifies  that  he 
"esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  in  Egypt"  (Heb.  xi.  26);  one  whom  the 
Apostles  on  the  Mount  beheld  in  communion  with  their 
Lord;  he  assureiUy  within  the  veil  has  olitained  tho 
recompense  of  the  reward  for  which  ho  looked ;  and 
that  reward  is  Christ. 


DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED.— VII. 

THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES :— ST.  PETER. 

BT    THE    KEV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    EECTOR   OF    ST.    MART    DE    CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    GLOUCESTER    AND    BRISTOL. 


"Foi*  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  prenched  also  to  them  that  are 
deail,  that  tliey  might  he  judLreJ  acconlius  to  men  iu  the  llesh, 
hnt  live  accordiug  to  God  iu  tlie  spirit."—!  Peter  iv.  6. 

jHIS  second  passage  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
subject  of  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  to 
the  dead  supplements  the  first  siatemeut, 
aud  removes  at  once  any  doubt  which 
may  have  existed  iu  tho  first  passage  respecting  the 
culture  of  the  message  announced. 

In  the  first,  the  Greek  word  used  for  "  preaehiug  " 
might  bear  the  sense  some  have  tried  to  give  it; — \vl., 
the  definite  aunoiincement   of   coudemuatiou ;  btrt  the  ; 
word  used  here  iu  the  second  passage  for  "preaching" 
sets  the  matter  completely  at  rest.     It  is  emphatically  ■ 
good  news,  this  mes«age  to  the  dead.  i 

This  second  and  more  definite  teaching  of  the  Apostle 
on  tliis  deeply  mysterious  subject  occurs  in  the  course 
of  his  exhortations  respecting  the  conduct  of  Christians 
towai-ds  the  hea'hon  world  around  tliem,  with  wlioni 
they  were  thrown  in  tlieir  daily  life.     He  remarks  how 
surprised,  aud  al  the  same  time  angry,  ungodly  men  will  ; 
bo  when  tho  Christian  withdraws  from  tlieir  society  aud 
way  of  life ;  aud  then  lie  goes  on  to  add  how  these 
wicked  men  would  have  to  give  account  of  their  actions  ^ 
to  the  Judge  of  quich  and  dead.     In  the  next  verse  j 
(the  6th)   St.  Peter  takes  up  .and  answers  a  question 
which  might  occur  to  oue  reading  the  words  "  quick  aud 
dead."     Yes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  they  too — the  dea<l — 
will  have  to  stand  before  the  judgment  bar,  for  Christ 
has  also  preached  a.  "  Go.spel  to  the  dead."  | 


So  much  for  the  context  of  the  passage.  Now  the 
thouglit  arises  at  once.  Who  are  tlie  "dead"  alluded  to 
— to  wlioiii  Christ  jH-eached?  Primarily,  no  dcnibt.  the 
reference  is  to  the  "  spirits  iu  prison."  spoken  of  Ix-f ore, 
but  the  far  broader  reference  suggested  already  here 
seems  positively  intended;  for  although  the  spirits  in 
prison  who  perished  in  flie  judgment  of  the  Flood  seem 
to  have  been  yet  in  the  Ajiostle's  mind,  sfiU  these 
dead  to  whom  Christ's  preaching  was  addressed,  with- 
out doubt  were  identical  with  the  "  dead  "  coupled  with 
the  "quick"  iu  verse  5.  It  includes,  no  doubt,  those 
who  perished  in  the  Flood  ;  but  who  would  dare  to  limit 
it  to  those  unliapiiy  ones  ? 

The  object  and  aim  of  thi-;  auuouucemeut  of  good 
tidings  was  that  the  dead,  wlioevcr  they  may  be,  to 
whom  this  preaching  is  addressed,  hariug  l)eeii  judged 
in  the  flesh  (and  this  judgment  in  the  flesh  consisted 
in  their  having  undergone  the  pains  of  death),  might, 
notwithstanding  this  judgment,  still  lay  hold  of  salva- 
tion, and  live  on  iu  the  spirit  after  the  manuer  of  God. 


"  TIio  ciders  which  are  anioufx  .you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  au 
elder,  aud  a  wituess  of  tlio  surt'erin^s  of  Clirist,  aud  also  a  par. 
taker  of  the  glory  which  shall  he  revealed."—!  Fkteu  v.  1. 

These  openuig  words  of  St.  Peter's  concluding  exhor- 
tation have  a  peculiar  interest,  for  they  throw  soiuo 
hght  upon  tlie  relations  which  existed  between  an  apostle 
and  the  rest  of  the  Church  ;  they  te.nch  us  something  of 
the  secret  of  an  apostle's  jiowcr  and  authority.  Before, 
however,  considering  these  things,  wc  must  determmo 
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to  whom  the  Apostle's  words  quoted  ahovo  were  ad- 
dressed. Wlio.  then,  wevo  these  ehlers  ?  The  appel- 
lation hero  clearly  refers  to  the  official  position  of  tho 
addressed.  The  idea  of  age,  thonsfh  perhaps  not  qnite 
excluded,  remains  qnite  in  the  background :  ago  was  by 
no  means  a  requisite  for  a  position  of  high  authority 
iu  tho  Church  (compare  1  Tim.  iv.  12).  The  ciders 
iiero  exhorted  were  ordained  presbyters,  the  recognised 
teachers  and  nders  of  the  Christian  community.  A 
few  Ycrses  further  (in  the  Sth),  he  exhorts  another  class 
of  subordinate  officials  to  obedience :  "  Likewise,  ye 
younger  ;"  and  then  he  turns  to  tlie  whole  community, 
in  tlio  words,  "  Tea,  all  of  you  be  subject."  The  great 
Apostle  addresses  these  local  elders  (or  presbyters)  with 
all  loTing  humility.  He  styles  himself  their  fellow- 
elder  t  a-ufnrp€(r0iTepos).  What  they  wore  to  their  own  little 
flocks,  was  not  ho  to  the  whole  Church  ?  St.  John,  in  his 
Second  and  Third  Epistles,  in  like  manner  calls  himself 
the  elder  or  presliyter.  St.  Peter  and  St .  John  by  assum- 
ing this  appellation  show  what  a  high  title  of  honour  it 
really  is,  seeing  that  they,  the  two  foremost  of  the 
twelve  who  stood  nearest  to  the  Lord,  could  claim  no 
loftier  a  designation  than  "  presbyter;"  l)nt  to  this  St. 
Peter  adds  another  title,  Avhich  they,  too,  might  share 
\Tith  him — in  part,  at  least.  "  I  exhort  you — your 
fellow-elder  and  vritness  of  the  svfferings  of  Christ." 
The  Greek  word  for  "  witness,"  jxap-rvs,  is  translated  in 
tho  English  version,  sometimes  "  martyi',"  sometimes 
"  witness."  The  diversity  of  the  rendermg  in  the 
English  version  naturally  weakens  the  force  of  the 
original.  Here  ixdprvs  has  tho  twofold  meaning,  for  St. 
Peter  styles  himself  a  witness — an  eye-witness  of  the 
Lord's  sufferings  and  death ;  and  this  ho  refers  to 
partly  as  the  basis  of  his  claim  to  apostolic  dignity. 
But  ho  was  a  witness,  too,  of  Christ  in  another  sense, 
being  a  Mfe-long  sufferer  for  Him  and  his  holy  cause  ; 
ho  was  one  who  died  daily,  liaving  before  him  constantly, 
as  the  crown  of  his  earthly  toils,  his  Lord's  words, 
spoken  that  early  morning  after  the.resurrection,  by  tho 
Sea  of  Gennesaret,  telling  him  "by  what  death  ho 
.should  die  "  (St.  John  xxi.  18). 

He  was,  then,  a  ivitness  [jiiprvs]  in  the  sense  of  Acts 
i,  22  :  "  One  must  bo  ordained  to  be  a  vjitness  with 
ns  of  his  resurrection"  (election  of  Matthias  into  the 
college  of  apostles') ;  and  in  the  sense  of  Acts  i.  8 ;  ii. 
32;   X.  39. 

But  he  was  a  witness  or  martp-  (ndprvs)  iu  the  sense 
of  Heb.  xii.  1,  "  Seeing  we  are  encomp.isscd  by  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses"  (here  the  English  translation 
shoidd  have  "  martyo-s  ") ;  in  the  sense  of  Acts  xxii.  20, 
"When  the  blood  of  thy  martyr  Stephen  was  shed, 
1  also  was  standing  by;"  of  Rev.  ii.  13,  "  Autipas 
my  faithful  martyr-;'  and  of  Rev.  xvii.  6,  "  Dnmken 
with  tlie  Wood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  tho 
martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  la.st  title  of  honour  the  Apostle 
claims,  he  gives  out  with  glad  triumph.  He  is  not  only 
tlio  older,  teacliing,  guiding,  and  ruling  tho  iloek  of 
Christ ;  not  only  the  martyi-  who  by  suffering  bears  his 
witness  to  his  Lord,  and  shows  a  high  example  to  the 
■srholo  coinmuuity  of  Christians.     He  is  also  "a  par- 


Verse  1. 

St.   Peter  claims    to  be 
ddcy  or  pYmh^jier. 


He  is  a  wiavi^jr  for  Chrisfg 
sake. 


He  is  a  yiavtaUcr  of  the  fjlory 
that  shall  he  revealed. 


taker  of  tho  glory  that  shall  be  revealed."  He  tells  of 
Ms  future  glory  with  the  same  certamty  as  he  speaks 
of  his  present  sufferings,  of  his  future  painful  death — 
for  did  not  his  Lord  foretell  both  ?  For  the  glory  pre- 
diction, compare  St.  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  St.  John  xvii.  22,  21. ; 
and  for  the  suffering  and  death,  St.  Matt.  xx.  23, 
xxiv.  9 ;  St.  John  xxi.  19. 

Wiesinger  has  well  noticed  how  the  duties  and  sub- 
secpient  reward  of  a  faitliful  jjresbyter,  set  out  in 
verses  2,  3,  4,  exactly  correspond  to  tliis  title  of  honour 
St.  Peter,  in  his  lo\'ing  humility,  claims  as  his  own : — • 

Verses  2,  3,  4. 

Let  then],  too,  show  them- 
selves to  be  I'eddy  elders  by 
feeJiug-  the  flock  of  God  for 
love's  sake,  and  not  for  seliisll 
ends. 

If  they  in  any  way  would  be 
ensamples  to  their  flock,  they, 
too,  must  be  prepared  to  be 
martjrs. 

Then  they,  too,  if  faithful 
presbyters,  at  the  advent  of 
Christ  should  receive  the  crown 
whicli  never  fades. 

The  passage  we  liave  been  discussing,  and  the  verse 
that  immediately  follows,  throws  some  light  upon  the 
vexed   question    of    the   internal   organisation   of   tho 
Church  iu  tho  first  ages  of  Christiauitj-.     It  establishes 
two  points  very  clearly,     (a)  At  that  early  ijeriod  (tho 
Pu'st  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was   written  probably  not 
later  than  A.d.  6.5   or  66)  a  well-defined  system  of 
government  had  been  established  in  the  Churches.   We 
find  elders  or  presbyters  who  appear  iu  tho  possession 
of   cousiderablo    power    and    authority;    and    also    a 
younger  and  subordinate  order;   and  both  theso   dis- 
tinct from  the  general  community  of  the  Chm-ch.    And 
aljove  all  orders — in  a  position  which,  though  appa- 
rently Tindefined,  still  sanctioned  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, reproof,  command  being  addressed  to  presbyters 
and  community  alike — we  find  the    apostle.     (6)  But 
with  all  this,  we  do  not  find  as  yet  any  trace  of  a  dis- 
tinct episcopal  order.   "Wlien  St.  Peter  wi-ote,  some  time 
between  A.D.  60  and  70,  no  distinction  existed  between 
the  presbyter  and  tho  bishoj)— tlie  terms   were   then 
synonymous.     Tlie  elders  (irpfa^vTepoi)    of  ver.    1,  in 
ver.  2  are  spoken  of  as  taking  the  oversight — literally, 
acting  as  bishops  (firifr/foiroCi'Tft).      The  testimony  of  St. 
Peter  confirms  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 
St.  Luke,  iu  Acts  xx.  17,  quotes  St.  Paid  addressing 
the  elders  {Trpea-ffvTepovs)  of  the  church  of  Miletus ;  iu 
ver.  28  he  is  speaking  of  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  these  same  elders  overseers — literally, 
bishops  (eVior/tojrous).     Compare  also  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Titus,  i.  5,  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1, 8 ;  and  Phil.  i.  1.     In  both  tho 
latter  passages  St.  Paul  addresses  bishops  and  deacons, 
e\ndeutly  using  the  term  6 is/ioj)  (eViVKOjros)  as  equivalent 
to  the  terra  elder  or  presbyter.     Thus  putting  the  date  of 
the  writing  of  the  Acts  A.D.  63  ;  the  First  Epistle  of  Si. 
Peter,  A.D.  6.5  ;  tho  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  A.D.  61 ; 
and  the  Epistles  to  Timotliy  and  Titus,  aliout  A.D.  67-8, 
np  to  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70, 
we  have  no  clear  intimation  of  any  distinct  establish- 
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mont  of  tho  episcopal  order  in  the  CHi'istian  Cliurcli. 
Up  to  tliis  period  two  orders  only,  presbyters  and 
deacons,  liad  been  formally  established  for  the  giud- 
auce  and  g-ovemiueut  of  the  Church ;  but  over  these, 
tho  Apostles— owing  to  tlieir  peculiar  dignity,  arising 
from  their  personal  connection  witli  the  Lord — exercised 
a  great  and  indefinite  authority,  as  a  college  over  the 
whole  Church,  as  we  see  in  Acts  xv.  6  (and  followiiig 
verses'! ;  and  individually,  as  in  the  case  of  James  at 
Jerusalem ;  Peter  in  the  case  of  the  congregations  ad- 
di-essed  in  his  Epistle  ;  Paul  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  at 
Ephcsus,  at  Thessalonica,  at  PhUippi  ;  John  in  the  case 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 

But  the  first  three  of  these  distinguished  apostolic 
leaders  were  removed  by  martyrdom  almost  at  the  same 
time  (A.D.  67  or  68).  Tlie  deaths  of  Paul,  Peter,  and 
James  were  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  up  to  tliis  period  (A.D.  TO)  the  \-isible 
centre  of  Christianity.  The  Church,  during  the  twenty- 
five  preceding  years,  had  spread  with  a  rapidity  almost 
inconceivable  by  us.  But  notwithstanding  the  glorious 
success  of  the  first  years  of  Christianity,  many  causes 
were  at  work  which  contributed  to  weaken  its  present 
growth  and  to  mar  its  efficiency,  and  which  threatened 
grave  danger  to  its  future.  Party  feeling — attachment 
to  various  church  loiulers,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the 
church  of  Corinth — was  rapidly  gi-owing  up.  Dissen- 
sions, questionings,  jealousies  between  the  Jemsh  and 
Gentile  converts,  such  as  wo  read  of  in  tho  Galatian 
Epistle,  and  at  Autioch  (Acts  xv.),  were  threatening  tho 
peace  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  The  many- 
sided  Gnostic  heresy,  in  varied  forms,  was  already  ap- 
pearing in  all  the  great  Christian  centres.  St.  Paul 
especially  notices  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians : 
wo  find  allusions  to  it  in  his  pastoral  letters.  The  pro- 
logue of  St.  John's  Gospel  is  look  d  upon  by  many  as 
a  refutation  of  the  early  developments  of  Gnosticism. 
And  when  the  three  men  who  had  been  mainly  instni- 
mental  iu  guiding  and  moulding  the  infant  chm-ches 
were  taken  away,  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  organi- 
sation iu  tho  government  of  tho  Church  created  the 
episcopal  order.  "  Out  of  this  need,"  writes  Professor 
Bothe,  "■  arose  the  Catholic  Church.  The  greatness  of 
the  change  may  bo  measured  in  tho  picture  of  tho 
Clu'istiau  Church,  painted  A.D.  67,  in  the  pastoral 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  pictures  painted  by  St. 
Ignatius  some  thirty  or  forty  years  later.''  Now,  by 
whom  aud  by  what  authority  was  this  new  constitution 


organised  ?     In  reply,  lie  .suggests  that  after  tho  fall  of 

1  Jerusalem,  and  the  death  of  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  a 

1  council,  consisting  of  the  apostles  stiU  surviving  and 

!  of  other  Church  leaders,  was  held  to  deliberate  on  tho 

position   and   aspects  of  Christianity,  and  to  proilde 

against  the  imminent  danger.     To  the  deliberations  of 

this  council  the  formal  institution  of  bishops  is  owing. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Rothe  adduces  a  cpio- 
tatiou  from  Hogesippus  (iu  Eusebius),  a  fragment  of 
Irenajus,  and  a  remarkable  passage  from  Clement  of 
Rome,  referring  to  this  apostolic  council  held  after  tho 
martyi-dom  of  the  three  Apostles  and  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. Professor  Lightfoot,  commenting  upon  this  sup- 
position of  Rothe,  while  hesitating  to  adopt  his  hyjio- 
thesis  of  an  authoritative  apostolic  council  held  after  tho 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  agrees  in  tho  main  with  tho 
German  professor  in  his  view  respecting  f lio  institution 
of  episcopacy.  To  cpiote  Lightfoot's  words.  "  In  tho 
mysterious  period  which  comprises  tho  last  thu-ty  years  of 
the  first  century,  aud  on  which  history  is  almost  wholly 
silent,  episcopacy  must,  it  is  true,  have  been  mainly 
developed."  On  the  whole  question  compare  Professor 
Lightfoot's  able  aud  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  PhOipiJians." 
Tho  conclusions  wo  come  to  on  this  much-disputed 
subject  seem  to  suggest  a  fair  and  equitiible  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
episcopacy.  Two  gi-ave  errors  have  to  be  guarded 
against — the  one  which  ascribes  its  institution  to  tho 
very  early  days  of  Chi-istianity ;  tho  other  which  relegates 
tho  institution  of  the  order  to  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  when  the  apostles, 
then-  familiar  friends  and  pupils,  had  been  removed  by 
death.  It  is  clear,  that  with  perhaps  tho  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Jerusalem  under  tho  government  of  James,  tho 
Lord's  brother,  no  instance  can  bo  faiily  adduced  of 
episcopal  government  iu  tho  lifetime  of  Poter,  James, 
and  Paul— that  is,  before  A.D.  68;  while,  again,  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Jolm  and  of 
others  of  tho  apostles,  and  before  the  close  of  tho  fii-st 
ceutm-y,  while  men  like  Polyearp,  Ignatius,  and  Clement 
of  Rome  were  teaching  at  gi-eat  centres  like  Smyrna, 
aud  Antioch,  and  Rome,  the  order  of  bishops  was 
definitely  instituted  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  tho 
formal,  or  at  least  implied,  sanction  of  men  like  St. 
Jolm  the  Divme— men  who  had  walked  with  Jesus  on 
earth,  who  had  received  tho  gift  of  the  Holy  Spult  on 
that  fijst  solemn  Pentecost  after  tho  Lord  had  risen. 
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STRINGED  mSTEUMENTS  {continueO). 
,  AZOE. 

>  ZOR  (or  o.?or)  is  an  instrument  but  rarely 
mentioned,  and  then  only  in  connection 
with    the    nehel.       Here    again   we    are 
met  ■n'ith   the  question  whether  we   are 
discussing  a  harp  or  a  Ijto  ;  and  most  discouraging  it  is. 


thus  to  find  how  little  is  reaUy  known  as  to  tho  naturo 
of  ancient  instruments.  But,  as  before  noticed,  as  the 
azor  is  never  used  alone,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had 
some  definite  relation  to  that  with  which  it  is  always 
associated— the  nehel.  The  nehel  being  a  largo  instru- 
ment, it  seems  quite  safe  to  suppose  that  the  azor  was 
small,  a  iioint  on  which  most  commentators  are  happdy 
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agreed.  It  may  have  been  what  we  should  term  a 
"  treble "  to  the  nehel,  perhaps  used  to  support  the 
voices  of  the  boys  aud  womeu,  while  the  nebel  supported 
tliose  of  men.  If  tho  azor  were  a  lyre,  it  would  bo  of 
au  upright  kiud,  probably  very  similar  iu  shape  to  that 
depicted  iu  Fig.  10  ;  if  a  harp,  probably  a  small  iustru- 
meut  which  could  bo  carried  uuder  the  arm.  Eugol 
Las  o'ivcu  tho  uamo  azor  to  an  Assyrian  iustrumeiit, 
representations  of  which  are  preserved.  Tiie  following 
(Pig.  26)  is  copied  from  a  stone  iu  the  British  Museum. 
It  wlU  be  seen  that  tho 
strings  are  struck  with  a 
plcctrmn,  and  not  plucked 
with  the  tip's  of  the  Augers. 
Au  ingenious  critic  once 
suggested  that  tho  hand 
which  is  carved  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  upright  side 
was  intended  to  hold  tho 
music  whUe  the  performer 
was  walking.  This  is  by 
no  meaus  an  improbable 
theory.  The  instrument 
here  depicted  has  eight 
strings,  but  it  will  bo  ob- 
served that  they  terminate 
in  four  tassels.  Is  ifc  pos- 
sible that  the  Assyrians 
produced  two  notes  from 
one  strhig  of  double  lengtli 
by  passing  it  round  one 
pin  or  through  one  hole  ? 
If  so,  alas  for  the  novelty 
of  tlie  system  of  put- 
ting wires  iu  this  mauuer 
on  pianofortes,  whicli  is 
now  universally  adopted, 
but  was  only  patented 
in  1827  by  Messrs.  Col- 
lard.  It  is  found  when  a 
string  thus  starts  from  one 
tuniug-plu,  passes  round  a 
hitch-pin  at  the  other  end, 
and  returns  to  another 
timing-pin,   tliat  the   two 

halves  may  be  separatelj'  timed  even  to  a  divergence 
of  several  semitones,  without  risk  of  a  slipping  of  tlio 
string  at  the  hitch-pin.  But  this  Assyrian  azor,  with  its 
eight  strings,  unfortunately  stands  in  opposition  to  a 
largely  accepted  theory  that  the  azor  had  ien  strings. 
In  the  Septuagiut  the  word  is  translated  iv  StKaxip^f 
or  ■^ahT^piov  SiKaxopiov  {psalterium  decern  clwrdarum), 
and  also  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions, 
words  are  found  for  it  which  im^ily  the  existence  of  ten 
strings.  In  the  passages  "  Sing  uuto  him  with  the  iichcl 
and  azor"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2),  and  "  I  will  sing  a  new  song 
unto  thee,  O  God  ;  upon  a  nehel  and  au  azor  vnll  I  sing 
praises  unto  Thee  "  (Ps.  cxliv.  9),  the  authorised  version 
renders  azor  iu  both  cases  "  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings." 


Here  then  we  must  leave  the  azor,  looking  upon  it  as 
a  small  harp  used  to  supplement  or  add  brightness  of 
tone  to  its  larger  aud  invariable  companion,  the  iiehel. 

SABEKA. 

Sahelia  is  ono  of  the  instruments  mentioned  as  being 
used  in  the  well-known  baud  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
described  ui  Dau.  iii.  .5.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  Hebrew 
but  a  Babylonish  iustrmnent.  It  is  most  unfortimately 
translated  "  saekbut "  iu  our  version.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  not  only  does  the  word  possess  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  saheka, 
but  also  it  is  itself  a  word 
the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  much  ob- 
scurity. The  sackbut  of 
Europe  was  certiiiuly  a 
kiud  of  bass  trumpet,  most 
probably  a  trombone.  The 
idea  of  liaving  a  .sliding 
tul)e  inside  a  trumpet,  so 
that  its  length  could  be 
altered  iu  order  to  produce 
different  sounds,  and  cou- 
foquently  different  series 
of  overtones,  seems  to 
have  existed  iu  veiy  early 
times.  The  Chinese,  whoso 
conservatism  iu  art  throws 
an  air  of  antiquity  over 
even  their  modern  pro- 
ductions, possess  iustru- 
nicuts  of  this  class.  In 
Fig.  27  are  shown  some 
of  these  Chhicse  trum- 
pets which  the  player  has 
the  i>ower  of  shorfeuiug  or 
elongating  at  will.  This 
wcnild  be  the  simplest  form 
of  sackbut  or  trombone. 
The  engraving  is  made 
from  some  specimens  in 
the  admirable  collection  of 
instruments  in  tlie  South 
Kensington  Museum, 
although  we  have  before  this  given  warning  of 
tho  danger  likely  to  arise  from  attempting  to  describe 
instruments  from  the  derivation  of  their  names,  it  is 
impossible  to  disregard  that  meaning  when  it  is  very 
ob^-ious  aud  almost  undisputed.  Now  tho  root  sac, 
signifying  a  pouch  or  bag,  runs  through  a  vast  number 
of  languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages  dead  or  now  used.  There  is  also, 
according  to  some,  a  root  hootj  iu  Arabic,  and  buJc  iu 
Hebrew,  meaning  a  "trumpet"  or  "pipe."  Tliere  is  a 
great  temptation,  tlierefore,  to  jump  to  tho  conclusion 
that  a  sackbut  must  have  l)een  a  bagpipe,  especially  as 
tlie  German  name  for  a  bagpipe  is  Sackpfeife,  whicli 
looks,  aud  is,  a  very  near  relation  to  sackbut ;  and.  more- 
over, it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  aiiplication  of 
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suck  a  term  ashag-trumpet  to  a  trombone,  an  instrument 
vrhicli  is  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  unlike  a  trumpet  in 
the  general  form  of  its  outline.  To  show  this,  Fig.  28  is 
given,  exhibiting  au  old  English  trumpet,  without  valves 
or  pistons,  which,  unless  critically  cxauiinetl,  might  well 
be  supposed  to  be  a  tromboue.      The  fact,  however. 


Romans  as  au  ingredient  of  Oricutal  luxury.  They 
were  o^ddcutly  played  upon  by  men  as  woU  as  liy 
women,  as  a  player  on  the  samhuca  is  a  a-a/iBuxKjTTjs  or 
(TafipuKiaTpid.  S(iiiibiKistus  or  sambucisira.  But.  g'raut  iug 
that  the  subeka  wasa,  siimhiica,  the  question  is,  what  was 
a  sanibvca  !     Two  auswors  are  given.     Ou-^,  that  it  was 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  30. 


remains  unshaken  that  the  European  sacklr.it  wis  «. 
tromboue,  the  word  being  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
many  laug\i.age.'.  as,  for  instance,  in  old  French  saque- 
boutc.  and  in  Italian,  sacabiiche.  The  reader  must  forgive 
tliis  digression  on  a  word  which,  as  has  been  remarked, 
ought  not  to  have  found  its  w.ay  into  our  tr.auslation  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  sabelca  then,  which  is  not  a 
saekbut,  is  geuerally  identified  with  the  aauSuf  or 
aa^i.0vK-n,  sambuea,  a   hai-p   known  to   the   Greeks   and 


a  very  sm.all  harp  of  high  pitch;  the  other,  th.at  it  wa3 
a  Lirge  harp  with  a  great  many  strings.  It  is  Impro- 
bable that  any  very  small  high-sminding  instrununt 
could  have  been  a  special  delight  to  a  pleasure-seeking 
Roman  or  Greek,  as  acute  sounds  are  not  only  off  en 
less  pleasing  in  themselves  than  grave  sounds,  but  aro 
also  more  easily  accessible  to  the  instrument-maker,  a-j 
emanating  from  small  and  comparatively  chea)>  in.-tru- 
ments.     It  is  more  probalih',  tlierefore,  that  it  was  a 
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largo   aud   powei-fal   harp,  (if   a  riuh  quality  of   tone. 
Some  liava  thought  it  vmy  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
■\7ith,  the  great  Egyjitian  harp,  aud  have  considered  the 
next  illustrations  (Figs.  29,  30)  as  representations  of  it. 
To  say  so  is,  perhaps,  assuming  too  much ;  hut  what- 


ever its  exact  form  might  have  been,  ivo  may  safelv 
.assume  that  the  saheha  was  of  extensive  compass,  aud 
capable,  by  its  sweetness,  of  adding  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  reclinmg  feaster  or  of  enriching  the  aggregate  eifect 
of  the  instruments  used  in  luxurious  Babylon. 
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took   it."      Sargina   informs    us    that   Aziu'i,   king   of 
Ashdod,  lia-i-iiig  revolted  against  hun,  about  B.C.  715,  ho 
sent  an  army  to  put  down  tho  revolt,  deposed  A^uri  from, 
his  kingdom,  and  made  his  brother,  Akhlmit,  king  iu 
'  his  room.     Akhimit  reigned  peacef idly  for  a  time,  but, 
about  B.C.  712,  the  Ashdoditcs  expelled  him,  and  tho 
;  "  strong  "  city  *  once  more  declared  itself  independent. 
This   time   Sargina  represents   himself   as  coming  up 
against  the  rebel  city  in  person,  as  besieging  it  and 
compelling  it  to  surrender.^    We  have  here  two  captures 
:  of  Ashdod  by  the  Assyrians  ui  the  reign  of  Sargon  im- 
plied, iu  one  of  which  only  was  he  engaged  iu  person. 
!  The  other  must  have  been  effected  by  a  general,  and  it 
is  to  this  apparently  that  Isaiah  alludes  in  his  twentieth 
chapter. 

Isaiah  at  the  same  time  declares,  proplietically  (chap. 
XX.  4),  that  the  king  of  Assyria  (the  same  king,  it  woidd 
seem,  that  had  been  mentioned  tliree  verses  previously, 
i.e..  Sargon)  "  should  lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners, 
and  tho  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old,  naked  and 
barefoot,  even  with  their  buttocks  nucovered,  to  the 
shame  of  Egypt."  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  tlie  present 
series  of  articles  to  du'oet  attention  to  tho  fidfilment  of 
prophecy,  and  therefore  no  stress  will  bo  laid  on  the 
fact  that  Sargina  reports  a  gi-eat  victory  as  gained  by 
his  arms  over  the  forces  of  Egypt  at  a  time  when  Egypt 
"Was  (he  says)  under  tho  ride  of  Ethiopia.  But  tlia 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  manifestly  unplies  that,  when  ho 
delivered  it,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  already  recog- 
nised as  at  war  with  Assyria ;  and  it  is  pertinent, 
therefore,  to  remark  that,  according  to  the  Assyi'ian 
inscriptions,  Sargina  was  the  first  king  who  extended 
liis  arms  beyond  Edom  and  actually  came  into  hostilo 
collision  with  Egy^it,  which  is  represented  as  at  tho 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia.  The 
relations  between  the  three  great '  monarchies,  Egyi)t, 
Ethiopia,  and  Assyria,  implied  in  Isaiah  ami  2  Kings, 
relations  of  a  very  abnormal  character,'  are  thus  exactly 

war,  toolr  bis  place  at  the  head  of  the  army,  wag  called  "the  tartan.*' 
It  is  this  official  name,  probably,  which  appears  iu  2  Kiugs  sviii.  17 
and  Isa.  ss.  1. 

•*  The  word  Ashdod  is  probably  derived  from  the  root  sliad.  (7^) 
"  strou^,''  whence  S/i(j(?Jni,  "  the  Almighty." 
5   Opi>ert,  I)]Si*nji/t'ojis  lies  Sarijoiiiiics,  p.  27, 

*"  "War  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  seems  first  to  have  ccmnienced 
in  the  reigu  of  Sargon.  Previously  the  two  countries  had  been 
friendly  (.liicicnf  i\foii.7i'clu"es,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  035).  It  was  r.irely  that 
Ethiopia  exercised  dominion  over  Egypt.  The  only  i>eriod  whan 
this  relation  existed  was  from  about  B.C.  730  to  B.C.  (^6-4. 


i*HE  inscriptions  of  an  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  sliortly  after  Tiglath-pilcser  Olus- 
trate  several  passages  of  Scriptui-e,  moro 
especially  Isa.  xx.  1 — .5;    2   Kings   xvii- 
6;   xviii.  10;  aud  XX.  12.      The  name  of  this  monarch 
is   read  as  Sar-gina  or  Sar-kiua,'  aud  the  timo  of   his 
reign  is  fixed  by  the  AssjTian  Canon  to  the  years  B.C. 
722 — 705.     As  Isaiah  flourished  from  about  B.C.  750  to 
698,  Sargina  must  liave  been  contemporary  with  him  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  otlier  name  at  aU  like  Sargina  in  tho 
Assp-iau  royal  lists,  it  is  mipossible  to  doubt  that  tho 
mii;iarch  in  question  is  identical  with  the  "Sargon,  king 
of  Assyi'ia,"  mentioned   by  Isaiah  as  a  contemporary 
in  chap.  xx.  1  of  his  prophecy.     That  mention  of  an 
Assyrian  king  named  Sargon  had,  until  the  Assyi-iau 
inscriptions  were  deciphered,  received  no  confii-mation 
at  all  from  profane   history.     The  occurrence  of   the 
name  once,  and  once  only,  in  Isaiah,  and  not  at  all  iu 
Kuigs  or  Chronicles,  was  commonly  felt  as  a  difficulty ; 
aud   it  was   generally  assumed   that   the   monarcli   so 
called  must  have  borne  also  one  of  the  names  assigned 
to  Assyrian  sovereigns  in  the  Book  of  Kings — that  ho 
must,  in  fact,  have   been  either  Shalmaneser,  or  Sen- 
nacherib, or  Esar-haddon.2     The  inscriptions  of  Sargina, 
and  other  Assyi-iau   documents,  have   now  shoivn  that 
lie  was  a  distinct  monarch  from  any  of  them,  and  that 
his  reign  of  seventeen  years  iuterveued  between  those 
of  Shalmaneser  and   Sennacherib,  the  former  of  whom 
ceased  to  reign  in  B.C.  722,  while  the  latter  ascended  the 
throne  in   B.C.    705.     Seuuaclierib   tells   us   in  all  his 
inscriptions  that  he  was   Sargiua's   son ;  and  Sargina 
is  shown  by  the  Assyi-iau   Canon   to   have   succeeded 
Shalmaneser. 

The  history  which  Isaiah  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Sargon  also  exactly  accords  with  the  annals  of  Sargina. 
Isaiah  tells  us  that  Sargon,  king  of  Ass3Tia,  on  one 
occasion  "  sent  Tartan  (i.e.,  a  tartan,  or  commander-in- 
chief3)  unto  Ashdod,  and  fought  against  Ashdod,  and 


The  full  name  is  Sarni-gma  or  Scm-\i/l»nn,  the  former  being  the 
Babylonian  and  the  latter  the  Assyrian  form.  These  forms  are  re- 
spectively contracted  into  Sar.jiua  and  Sarkhxa.  The  Arabic  form 
(preserved  in  the  Geography  of  Yacut)  was  S.ii-.iImIii. 

"-  Sargon  was  identified  with  Sh.almaneserby  "Vitringa,  Offerhaus, 
Eichhorn,  and  Hupfeld  ;  with  Sennacherib  by  Grotius,  Lowth,  and 
Keil  ;  with  Esar-haddon  by  Perizonius,  Kahnsky,  and  Micbaelis. 

■'  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  the  second  personage  in 
the  kingdom,  the  commander,  who,  if  the  king  did  not  go  out  to  a 
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those  which  tlie  Assyrian  insci-iptions  of  the  time  declare 
to  have  existed. 

The  Lusci-iiitions  of  Sargon  also  illiisf  rate  to  some  extent 
another  curious  narrative,  whicli  is  common  to  Kings 
with  Isaiah.  Wo  are  told  in  Isa.  xxxix.  and  2  Kings 
xs.  12, 13,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  reig-u  of  Hezekiali, 
or  B.C.  7 13,  "  Merodach-baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  kuig 
of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah  :  for 
he  had  heard  that  ho  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered. 
And  Hezekiah  hearkened  imto  them,  and  showed  them  all 
the  lioiiso  of  his  precious  things,  the  silvei-,  and  the  gold 
and  tho  spices,  and  the  precious  ointment,  and  all  tho 
hoTiso  of  his  armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his 
treasures  :  there  was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in  all  his 
dominion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them  not.'  From  this 
nan-ative  we  learn  that  contemporarj  with  Sargon  in 
Assyria  (who  reigned,  it  is  to  be  rememliered,  from 
B.C.  722  to  70.5)  was  a  certain  Mei-odach-baladan,  king 
of  Babylon,  an  independent  prince  of  some  considerable 
power,  who  could  send  ambassadors  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  and  could  venture  to  take  up  an  attitude 
hostile  to  Assyi-ia,  for  a  hostile  attitude  is  undoubtedly 
implied  in  sucli  an  embassy  as  is  spoken  of  from  a 
Babylonian  prmee  to  one  of  Assyria's  triliutaries.  Now 
Sargon's  inscriptions  show  us  a  king  with  this  exact 
name,  who  ruled  in  Babylon  as  an  independent  monarch 
from  B.C.  722 — 721'  to  B.C.  710 — 709.  and  who,  m  tlieyear 
last  named,  comes  into  hostile  collision  with  Assyi-ia, 
being  attacked  by  Sargon  within  his  ovni  dominions, 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  his  countiy.  The  uai-rativo 
of  Scripture  thus  comijletely  harmonises  with  tho 
Assyrian  record,"  and  goes  beyond  it  in  fm-nishiiig  a 
reason  for  Sargon's  attack  on  Merodach-baladan,  since 
the  meddling  of  a  king  of  Babylon  -with  Assyn-iau 
affau-s  in  the  far  west  would  naturally,  and  almost 
necessarily,  liavo  drawn  iipou  him  an  inva.sion,  the  pro- 
vocation being  more  than  any  Assyi-iau  monarch  could 
put  np  with. 

In  one  point  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  have  been 
thought  to  contradict  Scripture  ;  but  when  Scripture  is 
carefully  examined,  they  are  found  here  also  to  bo  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Biblical  nan-ative.  Sargon 
relates  that  in  his  first  year  (B.C.  722 — 1)  he  took  tho 
city  of  Samaria,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280  per- 
sons. Subsequently  he  speaks  of  re-peopling  the  place 
with  colonists  from  other  portions  of  his  dominions 
as  from  Babylonia  and  Arabia ;  so  that  he  would  seem 
is  be  the  "king  of  Assyria"  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xvii. 
6 — 27,  and  x%-iii.  11.  But  tho  impression  left  on  the 
ordinary  reader  by  those  passages  is  that  Samaria  was 


1  The  Cauou  of  Ptolemy  gives  Merodacb-baladau  (Mardoliom- 
palu3)  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  709  ;  but  the 
Babylonian  dates  are  commonly  one  year  too  late,  since  the  king's 
name  wa  not  entered  on  the  list  until  the  Thoth  after  he  came  to 
the  throne.      T/n'fJt  at  this  time  feil  in  February. 

-  The  only  approach  to  a  discrepancy  is  in  the  statement  of 
Scripture  that  Merodach-baladan  was  "the  son  of  Baladan," 
vvhereas  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  be  is  always  called  "  the  son 
of  Yaltin."  On  this  point  it  is  enough  to  note  that  "son"  in 
Scripture  often  means  "  g'randsou  "  (1  Kings  xis.  16;  1  Cbron.  i. 
17 ;  iv.  1 ;  &c.},  or  other  descendant  (Matt.  i.  1,  &o.). 


taken,  its  iuliabitauts  carried  into  captivity,  and  a 
foreign  popidatiou  brought  in  to  supply  their  place  by 
Shabnaneser,  the  predecessor  of  Sargon  upon  the  thr(me, 
and  not  by  Sargon.  The  only  Assyrian  king  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  in  connection  vdih  the  final  sicgo 
and  capture  of  Samaria  is  Shalmanescr,  wliose  name 
occurs  twice  (2  Kings  xvii.  3;  xrai.  9).  Elsewhere 
thi'oughout  the  narrative  tlie  phrase  vised  is  sunply 
"  the  king  of  As.syria"  (xvii.  4,  5,  6,  24,  26,  27 ;  xviii.  11). 
Now  it  was,  of  course,  natural  to  suppose  that,  so  long 
as  no  new  name  occiuTod,  tho  same  monarcli  was  in- 
tended ;  but  such  a  conclusion  was  never  more  than  a 
reason.ablo  conjecture,  and  many  commentators,  even 
before  tho  Assyrian  records  had  been  deciphered,  wero 
of  opinion  that  "  the  king  of  AssyTia ''  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  x\'ii.  24  was  not  Shabnaneser,  but  Esar-liad- 
dou.''  It  appears  now  that,  though  the  siege  was  com- 
menced by  Slialmaneser,  the  captui-e  fell  into  the  reign 
of  Sargon,  and  consequently  that  Sargon  is  tho  king  of 
Assyria  intended  in  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  24 — 27;  xviii. 
11.  To  the  \VTiter  of  Kings  the  circumstance  that  ouo 
Assyrian  monarch  died  and  another  mounted  the  throne 
while  tho  siege  was  still  continuing  is  unimportant,  and 
he  does  not  trouble  his  readers  with  it.  He  does,  how- 
ever, give  an  indication  that  ho  was  aware  of  it ;  for,  in 
2  Kings  x™i.  9,  10,  ha^'ing  said  that  "Shahnaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it,"  and 
having  occasion  to  mention  tho  capture,  he  goes  on  in 
tho  following  verse  thus — "  And  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  took  it,"  changing  the  phrase,  because  it 
would  not  have  been  correct  to  say,  "  he  took  it."  Thus 
not  only  is  there  no  contradiction  on  this  point  between 
Sei-ipture  and  the  Assyrian  records,  but  a  real  agrer. 
ment  underlies  the  seeming  discrepancy,  and  it  may  bo 
fairly  said  that  Scripture,  by  itself,  might,  to  a  careful 
reader,  have  suggested  the  fact  which  Sargon's  inscrip- 
tions establish  historically. 

XI. 
One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  Sei-ipture, 
which  the  profane  records  of  the  world  furnish,  is  that 
supplied  by  the  earlier  portion  of  the  annals  of  Senna- 
cheri)]  in  its  bearing  upon  2  Kings  x\-iii.  13 — lU ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  1 — 8 ;  and  Isa.  xxx-^-i.  1.  These  portions 
of  Scripture  inform  us  that  at  a  certain  period  in  tho 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  which 
the  existing  text  of  Isaiah  and  Kings  calls  his  fourteenth 
year,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  came  and  entered 
into  Judah,  and  encamped  against  the  fenced  cities 
(2  Cliron.  xxxii.  1),  and  took  them  (2  Kings  xviii.  13). 
He  was  then  "purposed  to  fight  against  Jerusalem" 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  2),  and  advancing  towards  the  capital 
(see  Isa.  x.  28 — 32),  took  up  a  position  on  the  north  side, 
known  thenceforth  as  "tho  camp  of  the  Assyrians," 
and  threatened  to  assault  the  city.  Hezekiah  made 
great  preparations  against  him.  Ho  "  took  counsel 
with  his  princes  and  his  mighty  men  to  stop  the  waters 
of  the  fountains  which  wore  withoiit  tho  city ;  and  they 


'  Pddeaur,  ConnecUou,  vol.  i.,  p.  23,  note  ir,  folio  edition. 
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(lid  lielp  liiiu  :  aud  tlieve  was  gathered  togetliei-  much 
jjoople.  who  stopped  all  the  fountains  and  the  brook 
that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  laud,  saj-ing,  Wliy 
should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come,  and  tiud  much 
water?  And  lie  strengthened  hunself,  aud  built  up 
•lU  the  wall  that  was  l)roken,  and  raised  it  up  to  the 
towers,  and  another  wall  without,  and  repaired  MUlo, 
the  city  of  David,  and  made  darts  iu  alniadanee  ;  and 
set  captains  of  war  over  the  people,  and  gathered  tliem 
together  to  him  in  the  square  of  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  spake  comfortably  unto  them"  (.2  CUrou.  xxxii. 
3—6).  But  all  these  preparations  were  uuavaOing ; 
the  siege  was  pressed;'  aud  after  a  time  the  proud 
king  of  Judah  was  reduced  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
AssjTian  monarch,  who  was  at  Lacliisli,  while  his  troops 
besieged  Jerusalem,  with  the  humble  message,  "  I  have 
eft'ended ;  return  from  me  :  that  which  thou  puttest  on 
me  I  will  bear."  Sennacherib  accepted  the  submission, 
and  "appoiuted  unto  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  a 
tribute  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  tliirty 
talents  of  gold."  Iu  order  to  pay  this,  Hezekiah  was 
forced  not  only  to  empty  his  owu  treasury  and  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple,  but  also  to  strip  of  their  adorn- 
ment the  doors  of  the  Temple  aud  the  pillars  wliich  ho 
had  liiiuself  overlaid,  and  to  give  it  to  the  King  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xviii.  1-t — 16). 

Sennacherib's  narrative  of  tliese  proceedings  is  as 
follows : — ■■  Because  Hezekiah,"  he  says,  '"  king  of 
Jndah,  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against 
hitn,  antl  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my 
power  I  took  forly-six  of  his  strong -feiiced  cities  :  aud 
of  tlie  smaller  towus,  which  wore  scattered  about,  I 
took  aud  plundered  a  couutless  number.  Aud  from 
the.se  places  I  captured  and  carried  oif  as  spoil  '200,150 
people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  together  with 
hoi'.jcs  and  mares,  asses  ami  camels,  oxen  and  sheep,  a 
couutless  multitude.  Antl  Hezekiah  himself  /  shut  up 
ill  Jenn^ahin.  his  capital  city,  like  a  birtl  iu  a  cage, 
building  towers  round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  aud 
raising  banks  of  earth  against  tiie  gates,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent escape.  .  .  .  Then,  upon  this  Hezekiah  there 
fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  mj'  arms,  ami  he  sent  oxd 
to  mc  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with  thirty 
talents  of  gold,  aud  eight  hundred  talents  cf  silver,  antl 
divers  treasures,  a  rich  and  immense  boot}-.  .  .  .  All 
these  things  were  brought  to  me  at  Kineveh.  tlic  seat  of 
my  gcvornmeut,  Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  way  of 
tribute,  antl  as  a  token  of  his  submission  to  my  power." - 

Tlie  agreement  of  tliese  two  narratives  cannot  but  be 
atluiitted  to  be  most  striking.  In  both  we  have  the 
Eaiue  pair  of  adversaries,  Tsin-akh-irib  iSankherib'i, 
king  of  Asshur,  aud  IGii/kiyahu,-'  king  of  Judah ;   iu 

*  For  particulars  of  tbo  siege  see  Isa.  xxii.  1 — 1 J-,  wliicli  is  sliown 
to  refer  to  tliis  time  Ly  tlie  meutiou  of  tUe  alterations  made  iu  the 
water-courses  iu  vs.  9  and  11. 

-  This  is  Sir  Henry  Eawliusou's  tr.nuslation,  siipplicd  to  the 
nutbor  for  liifi  "  Baiiiptou  Lectures"  (pp.  141,  Hi).  Compare 
the  version  of  Dr.  liiucks  iu  Mr.  Layard's  j^incvch  and  Biib'thn^, 
pp.  u:;,  lU. 

■'  The  Assyrian  literatiou  agrees  exactly  with  one  form  of  the 
Hebrew  uanic,  wbieli  is  either  n;|:in  or  '.n'irlTl.  Our  "  Hezekiah  " 
ipUovvs  the  Greek  foriUi  TftKi'ar. 


both  the  Assyiiau  is  the  assailant;  in  both  the  first 
brunt  of  his  attack  falls  upon  the  strong  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  which  are  successively  taken  and  plundered ; 
iu  both  he  then  proceeds  against  Jerusalem,  where  Heze- 
kiah is  for  a  time  shut  up,  while  the  siege  is  jiressed ; 
iu  both  after  a  wliQe  submission  is  made,  an  embassy 
is  seut,  tribtite  is  agreed  on,  and  consists  of  a  certam 
definite  amount  of  each  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and 
sUver ;  in  both  the  amount  of  the  gold  is  identical.  Each 
of  the  two  narratives  has  much  that  is  peculiar.  The 
Assyrian  mouarcli  dwells  on  the  nimiber  of  the  cities  that 
he  took,  the  extent  of  tlie  spoil,  the  multituilc  of  the 
captives,  the  alarm  of  Hezekiah,  the  rank  of  his  ambas- 
sadors, the  richness  of  the  presents  wliich  they  brought 
with  them  in  order  to  propitiate  liim :  the  Jewish 
writers  enlarge  on  the  preparations  made  for  resistance, 
on  the  terror  felt  within  the  city  (Isa.  xxii.),  on  the 
aspect  of  the  As.syriau  forces  iib.),  the  line  of  their 
march  (Isa.  x.  28 — 32),  aud  tlie  like ;  but  iu  all  this 
diversity  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  to  a  dis- 
crepancy, luiless  it  be  the  amoimt  of  the  sUvcr  which 
Hezekiah  paid,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  the  exact 
ilate  of  the  invasion. 

The  amount  of  the  siher  carried  off  by  Sennacherib, 
which  the  Je^-ish  writer  states  to  have  been  300  talents, 
is  estimatetl  by  the  Assyrian  historiographer  at  800 
talents.  Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  this. 
Either  the  number  iu  the  present  Hebrew  text  may  be 
corrupt — and  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  numbers 
in  the  later  portion  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  are 
excessively  uusouud — or  the  Jewish  historian  may 
intend  to  give  the  amount  of  the  fixed  tribute  wliich 
Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay  annually,  while  the  Ass3-riiui 
writer  means  to  state  the  actual  weight  recei-\'ed  by 
Sennacherib  from  the  ambass.adors  at  the  time  when 
the  submissioii  was  nuule.  The  ambassadors  woidd,  we 
may  lie  sure,  not  go  empty-haiulctl  te  soUcit  peace.  It 
may  well  be  that,  knofl-ing  tiie  amount  at  which  the 
tribute  would  be  assessed,  tliey  took  with  them  500 
talents  of  silver  besides,  as  a  means  of  propitiating 
the  offended  monarch,  aud  inducing  hi-n  to  accept 
the  proffered  submission,  and  allow  the  rebel  prince 
(2  Kings  x^■iii.  7)  to  retain  his  throne. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  exjiedition,  M-liich  the 
Jewish  numbers  jtlace  in  about  B.C.  T13,  antl  the  Assy- 
rian iu  B.C.  701,  there  is,  iu  the  first  place,  a  possibility 
that  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Kings  xviii.  13  may  be 
corrupt,  aud  the  original  number  iu  the  place  may 
have  been,  not  fourteen,  but  twenty-seven.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  mode  iu  which  the  .ancient  Hebrews 
expressed  numbers ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  expressed  them  in  some  abbre^-iatcd 
form.''  Numbers  so  expressed  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
coiTUiition  ;  aud  the  extent  to  which  corruptimi  cau  be 
proved   in  the  later   historical   books  of   Scripture   is 


■*  An  abbreviated  form  of  expressing  numbei-s  existed  in  Egypt 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  aud  iu  Babylonia  from  the  time  of  the 
early  Clialde;iu  kiu^'dom,  wbicli  came  to  an  end  about  B.C.  I3tXl. 
The  numbers,  however,  on  the  Moabite  stone  are  expressed  fully, 
in  words. 
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very  remarkable.  It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Kenuicott'  that  in  tliese  books  the  original  system  of 
numerical  notation  was  not  unlike  tlie  Roman — i.e., 
there  were  distinct  signs  for  a  thousand,  a  hundred, 
ten,  five,  and  one,  whereas  other  numbers  were  ex- 
pressed by  iteration  of  these  five  signs.  If  a  sign  faded 
away  whoUy  in  a  manuscript,  it  was  naturally,  wlien 
the  MS.  came  to  be  copied,  omitted  altogether ;  if  it  ' 
partially  faded,  it  was  haljlo  to  be  confounded  witli 
another,  or  to  be  replaced  by  two  others.  Discrepancies 
between  tlie  jiumbers  of  the  later  histori,'al  books  can 
almost  always  be  accounted  for  in  one  or  other  of  these  ' 
two  ways.     The  most  common  discrepancies  arise  out  | 


as  in   a   Latin   manuscript   XIIII   might   not  impro- 
bably arise  out  of  X_X'7II. 

Another  mode  of  exi)lainiiig  the  discrepancy  is  by 
supposing  that  the  entire  clause  iii  2  Kings — "  Li  the 
fourteentli  year  of  King  Hczekiah '" — was  absent  from 
the  original  work,  and  has  crept  in  from  the  margin.. 
It  is  observed^  that  the  author  of  Kings  does  not 
usually  mention  the  dates  of  foreign  expeditions,  unless 
tliey  are  final,  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  against  whicli  they  are  directed.  Tluis,  he 
gives  the  year  when  the  last  siege  of  Samaria  com- 
menced (2  Kings  xviii.  9),  and  the  year  when  it  termi- 
nated (ch.ap.  xvii.  6;  xviii.  10);  also  the  year  in  wliick 


^>-  -^r  -ST  -tyr  -et  <^  ^^^ 
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of  the  entire  fading  of  one  sign ;  aud  the  numbers  differ 
by  a  unit,  a  five,  a  ten.  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand.  Take, 
for  example,  the  differences  between  the  numbers  in 
Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  which  evidently  ought  to  be 
identical.  The  cases  of  difference  amount  to  some 
twenty-eight."  Of  these,  seventeen  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fading  of  a  single  form  ;  two  require  the 
fading  of  two  foi-ms.  while  tlie  remaining  six  alone  are 
more  complicated.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  if  the  original 
number  was  twenty-seven,  and  was  expressed  in  the 
way  suggested  by  Dr.  Keunicott,  the  complete  fading 
of  one  sign  for  ten.  and  the  partial  fading  of  the  sign 
for  five,  would  have  naturally  produced  fourteen  ;  just 


1  Wsi'crtiition  II.  (Quoted  iu  Barrett's  Si/nopsis,  vol.  iii.,  Part  I., 
pp.  3:56—310.) 

-  Compare  Ezra  ii.,  V3.  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  1'  It  15  17  19, 
22,  2.S,  ,33,  35,  41,  42,  60,  65,  69,  with  Neh.  vii..  vs.  1(1,  11,  13, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  22,  26,  32,  37,  38,  44,  45,  62,  67,  aud  70-72. 


the  Last  siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced  (chap.  sxv.  1), 
aud  the  year  of  the  capture  (chap.  xxv.  2).  But  he  gives 
no  date  for  the  invasions  of  Shishak,  or  Zerah,  or  Pul, 
or  Tiglath-pUeser,  or  for  the  first  expedition  of  Shal- 


maneser  (chsip.  xvii. 
Semiacherib  (chap. 
Necho  (chap,  xxiii. 
of  Nebuchadnezzar 


3),  or  for  the  great  expedition  of 
xviii.  17),  or  for  tlie  invasion  of 
29),  or  for  the  two  expetlitions 
against  Jelmiakim  (chap.  xxiv.  I), 
aud  against  Jehoiachin  or  Jeceniah  (chap.  xxiv.  II).  It 
is  therefore  not  likely  that  he  would  have  dated  the 
first  expedition  of  Seiinacherib,  which  was  not  very  im- 
portant. But  a  scribe,  who  did  not  see  that  two  expe- 
ditions of  Sennacherib  were  spoken  of,  and  who  believed 
chapters  xviii..  xix.,  and  xx.  to  bo  closely  connected,  may 
j  have  thought  to  obtain  the  date  of  the  entire  narrative 

'  See  the  SpcnJ:er's  CoDiineiifari/,  vol.  iv.  p.  105. 
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from  cliap.  xx.  6  compared  mth  chap,  sviii.  2,  aud  may- 
then  have  noted  this  date  iu  the  margiu,  opposite  chap, 
xviii.  13.  The  inference  of  the  scribe  from  the  supposed 
Mex-ifs  of  the  tlu-eo  chapters  was  wrong— the  narrative 
iu  chap.  XX.  really  occurring  out  of  place— belonging  to 
Henekiah's  fourteenth  year,  -n-hilo  chap,  xriii.  13—16 
belongs  to  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  chap.  x\-iii. 
IV — 37,  together  with  chap,  xix.,  to  his  twenty-eighth  or 
twenty-ninth. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Layard,'  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  striking  of  the  reUofs  discovered  at  Kouyunjik,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  represented  Sennacherib 
on  his  throne  before  Lachish,  at  the  time  when  ho  re- 
ceived the  captives  taken  iu  the  Jewish  war,  aud  the 
tribute  of  Hezckiah.  That  the  scidpture  represents 
Sennacherib  is  undoubted;  and  as  he  appears  on  it,  so 
most  probably  he  ajipeared  to  tho  ambassadors  of  the 
Jewish  monarch  when  they  made  their  suljniissiou.  But 
Oriental  critics  are  not  altogether  agreed  that  the  city  re- 
presented is  Lacliish,"  much  less  that  the  prisoners  who 
are  being  presented  to  the  entlu-oued  monarcli  are  Jews. 


1  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  152 ;  and  for  a  full  re- 
presentation of  the  scene,  see  the  same  author's  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,  2ud  series,  pis.  22,  23. 

-  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  has  argued  that  the  name  does  not  represent 
the  Jewish  Lachish,  since  the  final  letter  is  not  shin,  hut  sitmech. 
Hereadsthe  inscription  which  is  attached  to  the  relief  as  follows:  — 
*'  .Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,  sits  on  the 
throne  of  empire,  aud  passes  the  spoil  of  Lakis  before  him." 


This  last  opinion  seems  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  tho  captives  to  the  Jews  physioguo- 
mieaUy  ;^  but  their  physiognomy  is  really  not  markedly 
different  from  the  Assyi-ian,  and  is  ueai-ly  the  same  which 
in  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  is  assigned  to  all  pri- 
soners. The  "  Jewish  captives  "  of  Mr.  Layard  •■  have 
thus  no  real  title  to  the  name ;  and  all  that  can  justly  be 
said  is  that  the  scidpture  shows  the  general  character  of 
the  scene  which  must  have  occurred  when  tlie  captains 
of  Sennacherib  brought  the  Jewish  prisoners  before  lum, 
and  enables  us  to  realise  that  event  as  we  could  not 
have  done  without  it.  The  pomp  and  state  of  the 
monarch,  his  dignified  position,  and  the  comi)ulsory 
humiliation  of  tJiose  who  come  before  him,  are  vividly 
portrayed.  We  see  their  abject  attitudes,  their  poor 
aud  mean  attire,  their  bai'e  feet  aud  lieads,  their  cutiro 
want  of  ornament.  Wo  see  how  the  tender  woman  and 
tho  delicate  cliild  suffered  equally  with  the  mUitaiy 
class,  aud  present  ed  themselves  befoi-e  the  monarch  ere 
they  set  out  for  tho  distant  scene  of  their  capti\-ity. 
Wo  are  thus  enabled  to  appreciate,  far  better  than  we 
could  have  done  otherwise,  many  narratives  of  Holy- 
Scripture  ;  but  the  illustratiou  afforded  is  indirect,  and 
does  uot  amount  to  an  actual  ropresentatiou  of  auy 
event  that  is  recorded  by  the  sacred  wi'iters. 


3  Layard,  NincveU  and  Bah'jlonf  p.  153. 
■1  Ibii.,  p.  152. 
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nii^,\  HERE  are,  iu  the  book  of  Exodus,  several 
(yr^l  VJ^*!?  P''''''^B^^  of  sublime  significance  iu  which 
;^hSi  Moses  is  represented  as  hanug  communed 
:;:s^i^  with  God  on  the  summit  of  Sinai.  There 
were  thunders  aud  lightnings  and  a  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mountain,  and  it  "  quaked  greatly ;"  and  "  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder 
and  louder." '  But  the  sight  of  aU  this  majesty,  aud 
the  awfulness  of  that  supernatural  tlumder,  was  more 
thau  the  sinful  nation  could  bear.  "  And  they  said 
nuto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear  : 
but  let  uot  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  And  the 
people  stood  afar  off',  and  Moses  drew  near  unto  the 
tliick  darkness  where  God  was."'- 

After  a  sojourn  of  forty  days  in  the  mount,  and 
after  witnessing  the  ajiostacy  of  his  people,  Moses  once 
more  returned  to  speak  with  God,  aud  he  said,  "  I 
beseeck  tlieo,  skow  me  thy  glory."  Aud  Jehovah 
.answered  him,  "  Thou  canst  uot  see  my  face  :  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  my  face,  aud  live.  Behold,  there  is  a 
place  by  me,  and  thou  sluilt  stand  upon  a  rock  :  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I 

1  Exod.  xix.  16,  18,  19. 
-  Esod.  ES.  19,  21. 


will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  aud  will  cover  thee 
witli  my  hand  while  I  pass  by  :  and  I  will  take  away 
my  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts ;  but  my 
face  shall  uot  bo  seeu."^ 

In  this  passage,  so  f uU  of  deejj  reverence,  in  spite  of 
its  fearless  aud  startling  anthropomorphism,  we  see  a 
distinct  judication  that  it  was  God's  purpose  in  the  Old 
Dispensation  to  reveal  liimseLf  iu  a  manner  wholly 
different  from  that  which  we  slioidd  have  expected.  It 
might  have  seemed  to  us  that  tho  Creator  would  have 
vouchsafed  to  his  creatures  a  knowledge  of  his  ways, 
uot  mediately,  but  immediately ;  not  indiridually.  but 
universally;  not  partially,  but  completely;  not  demou- 
stral)lj',  but  decisively ;  not  progressively,  but  at  ouce. 
Iu  all  these  respects  our  anticipations  are  reversed.  It 
is  a  part  of  God's  revelation  to  us  that  his  ways  are 
uot  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts. 
One  of  the  very  stamps  of  the  authenticity  of  his 
revealed  wiU  is  {lie  manner  in  which  it  runs  counter  to 
everything  wliich  man's  unaided  imagination  could  have 
invented  respecting  him.  Until  the  fubiess  of  time 
was  come  he  spoke  to  many  men ;  he  made  known  his 

••Esod.  sxxiii.  18—23. 
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purposes  to  them  in  many  fragments  and  many 
metliods.'  To  Adam  ho  spoke  Ijy  a  voice  in  tlie  garden, 
homo  upon  "  the  wind  of  the  evening ; ""  to  some  of 
the  patriarchs  by  immediate  intuition;^  to  Abram 
by  inward  utterances,  by  angelic  appearances,  and  by 
the  vision  of  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp  ;■■ 
to  Jacob  as  an  awful  presence  in  the  intense  agony  of 
prayer ;'  to  Joshua  as  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host ;'' 
to  his  chosen  people  by  Urim  and  Thummun,  and  by 
di-eams,  and  above  all  by  the  voice  of  his  propliets.' 
Then  came  a  pause  of  well-nigh  400  years,  in  which,  as 
the  Jews  believed,  they  had  uo  new  indication  of  God's 
will,  unless  it  were  from  chance  voices  and  mysterious 
incidental  sounds."  Last  of  all,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son' — the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express  imago  of  his  person '" 
— to  reveal  Him  as  he  had  never  been  revealed  before, 
and  thenceforth  for  ever  to  shed  forth  his  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  hearts  of  all  his  children. 

Such  has  been  the  order  of  God's  revelations ;  and 
the  record  of  those  revelations  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

1.  The  record  is  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities,  and 
partakes  of  all  the  diversity  which  cliaracterises  the 
order  and  method  of  the  revelation  which  it  perpetuates 
and  enshrines.  The  Old  Testament  comes  before  us 
as  tlie  fragmentary  literature  of  a  chosen  people  :  the 
Newas  the  fragmentary  archives"  of  a  sacred  Evangel. 
We  possess  in  the  Bible  a  collection  of  books  separated 
f  I'om  each  other  by  hundreds  of  years,  written  by  men 
in  every  variety  of  rank  and  position,  and  addi'essed  to 
a  nation  under  every  circumstance  of  prosperity  and 
adversity.  Now  a  single  Eastern  emir  is  called  out  of 
an  idolatrous  world  to  preserve  alive  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  One  True  God ;  now  a  lawgiver  is  selected  to 
deliver  in  the  wilderness,  to  a  perverse  nation  of  slaves 
and  fugitives,  a  moral  code  of  unecpialled  majesty ;  now 
prophets  and  kings  speak  to  that  nation  in  its  purity 
or  its  apostacy,  in  the  zenith  of  its  splcndoiu-  or  on 
the  eve  of  its  desolation ;  now  priests  or  caiitives  con- 
sole its  melancholy  exile  or  inspirit  its  feeble  resuscita- 
tion ;  now  a  little  band  of  unlearned  and  ignorant  men 
recoi-d  the  words  and  life  of  its  divine  and  rejected 
Messiah  ;  now  a  converted  Pharisee  preaches  that  now 
Gospel  with  an  intense  wisdom  and  fire ;  now  a  Gali- 
lean fisherman  closes  the  Book  of  Revelation  with  words 
of  perfect  beauty  and  visions  of  unutterable  love.  In 
one  smaU  volume  there  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  best 
and  higliest  and  most  sacred  truths  whicli  God  has  re- 
vealed to  man  ;  and  those  truths  are  deep  as  the  heart 
of  man,  and  varied  as  his  life. 

Tet  all  this  infinite  diversity  is — like  the  diversity 
of  nature — merged  in  a  yet  more  marvellous   viuity. 

1  UoXv^cpSiz  Kai  n-oXi>Tpo7rwc  (Reb.  i.  1).  -  Gen.  iii.  8. 

3  Gen.  V.  24.  i  Gen.  xii. ;  xviii. ;  xv.  17. 

■'•  Gen.  xxxii.  24—32.         ^  jggTj   y   j4,_  15  ;  j  g^^,  xxviii.  6. 

^  See  various  Rabbinical  passages  quoted  in  Vitringa,  Ohss. 
Sacr.,  ii.  343— 3G3;  Prideaus,  Connect.,  ii.  35t;  Ligbtfoot,  Hor. 
llchr.,  ad  Matt.  iii.  17;  Otho,  ici.  Raii.,  p.  68  (s.o.  "  Batb 
Kol"),  &c. 

'■>  Gal.  iv.  i.  "<  Heb.  i.  3.  "  Jobn  xx,  30;  xxi.  25. 


Kings,  warriors,  prophets,  historians,  poets,  exOes, 
shepherds,  gatherers  of  sycamore  fruit,  fishermen,  tax- 
gatherers — "we  do  hear  them  speak  hi  our  tongues  the 
wonderful  works  of  God."  Whether  we  read  the 
passionate  pleadings  of  an  afflicted  Chaldean  noble,  or 
the  rhythmic  utterances  of  a  great  Mesopotamian  sor- 
cerer— whether  it  be  the  cynical  confessions  of  a  sated 
worldling,  or  the  pathetic  cry  of  a  guilty  and  repentant 
king — whether  it  be  the  exultant  thanksgiving  for  some 
splendid  deliverance,  or  the  impassioned  denunciation  of 
some  intolerable  wrong — wliether  it  he  the  stately  music 
of  some  gorgeous  ^-isiou,  or  the  brief  letter  of  an  aged 
prisoner  recommending  the  forg-iveness  of  an  unprofit- 
able slave — we  feel  that  there  reigns,  tliroughout,  a 
di\'ine  coherency,  an  unbroken  unity  ;  wo  feel  that  the 
long  history  is  also  a  symbol  and  a  prophecy  ;^-  that 
each  writer  was  but  the  instrument,  often  the  wlioUy 
unconscious  instrument,  of  pmi^oses  loftier  than  his 
own,  and  the  utterer  of  language  often  deeper  tlian  ho 
himself  could  understand;  we  feel  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  New  is  prefigured,  in  the  New  the  Old 
fulfilled.  From  beginning  to  end  we  recognise  the  truth, 
that  though  God  is  in  all  liistoiy.  never  h?.d  any  nation 
a  history  so  significant  as  that  of  this  nation :  none 
have  ever  known  as  these  knew,  or  taught  as  these 
teach,  the  hohness  of  God  and  the  majesty  of  man. 

Once  more  we  feel  an  essential  difference  in  many 
respects  between  all  other  books  and  those  of  which  the 
Scriptures  are  composed.  If  we  take  up  any  uncanon- 
ical  or  Apocryjihal  book  of  the  same  people,  they  often 
fill  us  with  an  astonishment  largely  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, and  we  feel  that  tliere  is  hardly  one  such  book 
which,  had  it  been  admitted  into  the  saered  canon,  would 
not  have  given  us  a  violent  and  painful  shock.  And  if 
we  take  in  hand  the  very  richest,  loftiest,  deepest  utter- 
ances of  -svisdom,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  we  find 
not  only  that  they  never  surpass  this  book,  but,  even 
when  its  lessons  were  before  them,  and  its  wisdom  had 
been  instilled  into  them  from  childliood,  they  never 
equal  it.  The  very  best  of  these  bear  upon  their  pages 
the  glaring  proofs  of  himuiu  infirmity  and  human  sin  ; 
but  this  book,  when  accepted  in  its  completeness,  when 
regarded  in  its  true  unity,  seems,  even  in  what  might 
appear  to  be  its  weakest  places,  to  transcend  all  human 
imperfections,  and,  even  in  its  most  perilous  narratives, 
to  be  exempt  from  every  human  stain.  Througli  other 
books  the  gust  of  passion  and  emotion  sweep  with  un- 
controllable mastery ;  this,  because  "  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  suljject  to  the  prophets,"  never,  even  in  its 
most  passionate  passages,  escapes  beyond  the  true  limits 
of  a  holy  self-control.  Other  literatures  depend  for 
their  power  on  the  gifts  of  human  genius,  and  the 
splendour  of  human  elocpienco ;  this  seems  to  rise 
superior  to  the  aid  of  genius,  and,  tliough  it  surpasses 
all  other  eloquence  of  oratory  or  song,  it  stands  in  no 
apparent  need  of  such  adornment.  Other  books  appeal 
mainly  to  thek  own  times  and  nations  ;  tliis  is  equally 
dear  to  any  nation  in  every  age.     They  depend  for  tlicir 

1-  "Dum  narrat  gestum  prodit  mysterium."— (7rc^.  Magn, 
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chief  power  iuid  beauty  upon  tlie  laiigpiiaj!;e  in  whicli 
Ihey  are  written;  this  U  e.isily  ami  universally  trans- 
latable with  no  real  evaporation  of  tlie  Divine  message 
Avhich  it  contains.  Tiictj  appeal  mainly  to  separate 
cla-sses  or  to  isolated  intellects;  this  is  "universal  as 
our  race,  indi\"iilnal  as  ourselves."  They  are  eitlier 
for  the  aged  or  for  the  youthful — for  the  learned  only  or 
only  for  the  ignorant  ;  this,  while  inexhaustible  to  the 
learned,  is  intelligible  to  the  ignorant — it  neither  sates 
the  aged  when  familiar,  nor  tires  the  young  when  new. 
It  has  sliallows  which  the  lamb  can  ford,  and  dejiths 
which  tlic  elephant  must  sv>'im.  It  is,  to  borrow  the 
image  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  a  great  sea, 
whose  smiling  surface  breaks  in  refreshing  rii)ples  at 
the  feet  of  our  little  ones,  but  into  whose  unfathomable 
depths  the  wisest  may  gaze  with  the  shudder  of  amaze- 
ment and  with  the  thrill  of  love.' 

2.  And  that  this  book  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
level  as  other  books — that,  in  comparison  with  all  other 
previous  or  contemporaneous  literatures,  it  is  sacred 
and  they  profane — aU  Christians  are  agreed.  They 
are  agreed,  too.  that  it  is  not  written  by  man's  unaided 
wisdom.  Many  parts  of  it  contain  a  history  of  events 
and  actions  whicli,  to  an  extent  that  can  be  predicateil  of 
no  other  history,  were  e\'idently  ordained  bj'  God  as  a 
distinct  indication'  of  his  nature  and  his  wiU ;  many 
parts  of  it  i-eveal  to  us  directly,  and  ajiart  from  all 
allegory  or  metaphor,  the  thoughts  of  God  so  far  as  the 
Lifinite  may  be  comprehensible  to  the  finite;  many 
again  furnish  us  with  hopes  and  promises  which  give  a 
new  imp\ilse  and  a  new  dignity  to  life,  such  as  were  never 
attained  by  human  insiglit  or  even  dimly  shadowed  forth 
in  Imman  words.  AU  this  is  summed  up  in  the  one 
expression,  that  the  Bilile  was  written  liy  Divine  inspi- 
r.atidu.  This.  too.  is  .an  expression  accepted  in  all  Christian 
communities,  ,as  similar  expressions  were  by  the  Jewish." 
By  St.  Paul  the  Scriptures  are  called  ayiai  ypacfial  ^  and 
if  pit  ypaniiaTa*  — hallowed  because  given  by  God.  holy  as 
reverenced  by  men.  The  terms  "  God-inspired,"  "  borne 
by  the  Spirit,"  or  simply '"  inspired,"  are  applied  by  the 
Fathers  to  the  writers  ;  and  the  books  are  raiely  quoted 
in  the  early  literature  of  Chiistianity  without  some 
qualifj-ing  adjective,  expressive  of  their  sanctity,  divuiity, 
or  inspiration.  The  Church,  in  every  age  and  every 
nation,  has  ever  felt  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  indeed 
a  tree  of  life,  and  that  "  the  leaves  of  that  tree  are  for 
the  liealing  of  the  nations." 

3.  The  broad  and  general  meaning  of  the  words 
"  revelation  "  and  "  inspiration  "  admits  of  no  douljt. 
By  "  revelation  "  we  imply  either  the  process  by  which 
God  makes  himself  kno^vu  to  man,  or  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained ;  and  all  such  revelations  have  been  com- 
pleted and  jjerfeeted  by  Christ,  the  'Word  of  God,  who 

1  "  Mira  profimditas  eloquiorum  tuoram,  quorum  ecce  ante  uos 
superficies  blantlicus  pavvuhs :  sed  mira  profunditos,  Deus  mens, 
mira  profuudittis  !  Horror  est  intendere  iu  earn;  horror  honoris 
et  tremor  amoris."     (Au^..  C<*»/). 

2  OtoxputrTa  Myia  (philo).  Oioii7iinoi  v.)fioOtoi'u  (2  Maccahees 
Ti.  CO). 

2  Rom.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

*  Both  in  the  Authorised  Version  are  rendered  "  holy  Scriptures." 


declared  and  manifested  his  Fatlier  to  mankind.^  By 
"inspiration"  we  mean  that  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which,  when  inbreathed  into  the  mind  of  man, 
guides  and  elevates  and  enkindles  all  liis  powers  to  their 
holiest  and  noblest  exercise.  It  is,  if  we  may  apply  to 
it''  the  language  which  Jesus  the  sou  of  Sirach  applies 
to  Wisdom,  "  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light," 
"  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God.  and  a  pure  influence 
flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty;  which  being 
but  one,  can  yet  do  all  things  ;  and  remaining  in  herself, 
yet  regenerateth  all  other  powers,  and  nuikcth  all  things 
new,"  and,  "  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  maketh 
them  friends  of  God  and  prophets." '  And  since 
neither  in  Scripture  nor  by  the  Church  is  the  nature  or 
limit  of  inspiration  further  defined — since  all  Christians, 
and  oven  many  who  are  not  Christians,  are  fully  agreed 
that  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  for 
salvation " — since,  if  the  knowledge  were  in  reality 
necessary  for  us,  we  should  hardly  have  been  left  with- 
out further  and  more  definite  guidance — since  "  God 
judges  that  he  may  teach,  not  teaches  that  ho  may 
judge''* — might  it  not  be  well  to  accept  this  belief  in 
the  simplicity  with  which  Ave  have  received  it,  and  to 
avoid  all  further  discussion  of  it  as  due  to  that  spirit  of 
system,  that  idohmithcatri,  that  fruitful  source  of  error 
and  of  bigotry,  which  has  done  such  infinite  damage  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  charity  and  the  conceptions  of 
Christian  faith  .= 

4.  But  however  earnestly  we  might  desire  to  avoid 
fm-ther  definition  and  discussion,  tlie  complexities  of 
modern  inquiry,  the  vehemences  of  theological  con- 
troversy, even  tlie  necessities  of  an  extended  exegesis, 
render  it  imperative  either  that  we  should  accept  one  or 
other  of  the  theories  which  have  been  propounded!  or 
at  least  give  a  calm  and  careful  reason  why  we  prefer 
to  leave  the  question  as  little  defined  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themgelves  have  left  it,  and  therefore  decline 
the  specific  adoption  of  any  one  of  them. 

Now  there  are  no  less  than  five  well-marked  theories 
— each  of  them  tenable  in  the  pale  of  the  English 
Church,  each  of  them  supported  by  powerful  argu- 
ments, each  of  them  maintained  by  men  of  eminent 
anthorit}-.  each  of  them  compatible  with  earnest 
Christian  faith,  each  of  them  depending  for  their 
validity  upon  obvious  phenomena — which  under  some 
modification  or  other  have  found  supporters  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  These  theories  we  must  first  state, 
and  without  necessarily  giving  our  definite  adherence  to 
any  one  of  them,  we  must,  in  our  next  pai)er,  briefly 
iliseuss  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest. 


5  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  cut  (he  singular  incompleta- 
ness  of  the  dofiuition  of  this  word  in  Hook's  C/nivcIi  Didiomrii, 
where  it  is  defined  to  he  "  the  declaration  of  God's  will  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

6  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man  :  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  himunderstauding"  (Job  sxxii.  8i.  "  See,  1  have  called  by 
name  Bezalecl  .  .  .  and  I  have  iilled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God 
in  wisdom  ...  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  iu  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass"  (Exod.  xssi.  2 — i). 

'    Wisd.  vii.  25 — 27. 
3  T.  Erskiue. 
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THE    COINCIDENCES    OF    SCEIPTUEE.— lY. 

ST.  MAEK,  ST.  PAUL,  AND  ST.  PETEE. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


ASSUME,  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark,  as  I  did  in  tlio  case  of 
that  according  to  St.  Luke,  conclusions 
which  aro  now  accepted  by  Biblical 
scholars  ■with  almost  unanimous  agreement,  and  shall 
therefore  start  \vith  the  supposition,  as  at  least  pro- 
%'isionally  tenable,  that  tho  writer  of  that  Gospel  is 
the  "  John  whoso  surname  was  Mark,"  whose  mother's 
house  was  the  chief  meeting-place  of  the  disciples  at 
Jerusalem  dm-ing  the  persecution  imder  the  first  Herod 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  12) ;  of  whom  we  know  also  that 
his  mother  was  sister  to  Joses,  surnamed  Barnabas, 
the  Levite  of  Cyprus  (Col.  iv.  10;  Acts  iv.  36);  that 
he  accompanied  his  uncle  and  St.  Paul,  then  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  on  their  first  missionary  jouraey  (Acts  xiii.  5), 
as  their  "  minister ; "  that  on  reaching  the  more  re- 
mote region  of  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  he  departed  from 
them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xiii.  13).  The 
result  of  that  abandonment  of  duty  was  that  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  when  he  was  about  to  revisit  the 
churches  he  had  already  planted  and  extend  his  labours 
to  a  mder  region,  coidd  no  longer  rely  on  him  as  a 
trustworthy  helper,  and  refused  his  oflered  serv-ices ; 
that  after  being  thus  repulsed  St.  Mark  met,  as  was 
natural,  with  a  more  lenient  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  kinsman,  who  took  his  part  vehemently,  so  that 
there  was  a  "  very  shai-p  contention  " — a  paroxy.sm  of 
bitterness  and  alienation — between  the  two,  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  who  had  once  been  brothers  in  their  work, 
and  accompimied  the  latter  to  Cj'prus.  After  that  date 
(circ.  A.D.  53)  we  cannot  trace  his  coui'se  with  any  pre- 
cision as  to  detail.s,  but  we  find  him  with  St.  Peter  at 
the  real  or  mystical  Babylon  when  that  Apostle  ivi'ote 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (1  Peter 
T.  13) ;  with  St.  Paul  during  the  period  of  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  but  a^jparently  on  the  point 
of  starting  to  revisit  Colosse  and  otlier  Asiatic  churches 
(Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24).  It  would  appear  from  the 
last  mention  of  his  name,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  that  he 
was  workmg  among  those  churches  as  a  fellow-laboiu'er 
with  Timotheus,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paid's  course  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  the  Apostle  was  at  last 
able  to  rescind  the  condemnation  which  ho  had  at 
one  time  been  compelled  to  pass,  and  was  able  to 
recognise  that  "  he  (Mark)  was  profitable  unto  him  for 
the  ministry  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

I.  These  facts  are  in  themselves  interesting  enough. 
They  become  yet  more  so  when,  by  connecting  them 
with  each  other,  or  with  facts  recorded  elsewhere  in  the 
Apostolic  writings,  we  are  able  to  suggest  explana- 
tions of  some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  tho 
history. 

(1.)  The  fact  that  the  uncle  of  St.  Mark  was  promi- 
nent among  tho  fii'st  converts  at  Jerusalem,  and  that 


the  house  of  the  Evangelist's  mother  was,  as  it  were, 
•  used  as  tlie  church  or  sjTiagogue  of  the  disciples,  makes 
it  probable  that  they  were  among  the  fli-st-fruits  of  tho 
work  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when 
St.  Peter  was  the  leader  of  that  glorious  company. 
Tho  conversion  of  St.  Mark  to  the  faitli  was  therefore, 
we  may  believe,  his  work,  and  on  that  ground  he  can 
speak  of  him  as  "Marcus,  my  son"  (1  Peter  v.  13). 
The  whole  household  must  have  stood  to  St.  Peter  in 
somewhat  tho  same  relation  as  that  of  Lois  and  Eimice 
at  Lystra  did  to  St.  Paid  (2  Tim.  i.  6),  and  if  we  accept 
tho  itahcs  of  1  Peter  v.  13  ("  the  church  that  is  at  Baby- 
lon ")  as  an  unauthorised  interpretation,  "  she  that  is 
elect  with  you  at  Babylon"  may  not  improbably  have 
been  the  same  friend  and  helper  as  the  one  to  whose 
house  St.  Peter  went,  as  to  a  natural  place  of  refuge, 
on  his  deliverance  from  his  imprisonment. 

(2.)  There  is,  it  wUl  be  noticed,  a  singular  minuteness 
in  the  narrative  which  St.  Luke  gives  of  that  deliver- 
ance :  "  When  they  passed  the  first  and  the  second 
wards,  they  came  imto  tho  iron  gate  that  leadeth  into 
the  city,  which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  accord  :  and 
they  went  oiit,  and  passed  through  one  street;  and 
forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him  "  (Acts  xii.  10). 
He  repeats  the  words  of  Peter's  soliloquy  as  "  he  came 
to  himself,"  wliich  coidd  have  come  only,  dii-ectly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  Apostle's  own  lips.  He  gives  the  nam© 
of  the  damsel  who  was  roused  by  his  knocking  at  the 
door  (Rhodal,  tells  us  that  she  recognised  the  voice,  and 
ran  in  to  tell  those  who  were  assembled  that  Peter  stood 
before  the  gate  (vs.  11 — 15).  Wo  have  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Peter  ever  cauio  into 
direct  personal  contact  with  each  other.  Whence,  then, 
came  this  full  and  precise  knowledge  ?  The  answer  is 
surely  found  in  the  fact  that  the  two  Evangelists,  who 
aro  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  one  and  the  .same  verso 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11),  were  at  one  time  brought  together  into 
closest  fellowship,  and  that  Mark  may  thus  have  in- 
formed the  historian  of  tlie  Apostolic  Church  of  the 
events  of  which  his  own  mother's  house  had  been  the 
scene.  And  if  we  admit  this,  then  it  wdl  foUow  tliat 
much  of  the  narrative  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts 
probably  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  tho  same  in- 
formant. 

(3.)  It  is  not  difficult,  ivitli  those  data  before  us,  to 
account  for  the  seeming  half-heartedness  which  led 
the  attendant  minister  of  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
turn  back  from  the  work  to  which  he  had  set  his 
hand.  The  associations  of  his  early  life  as  a  disciplo 
connected  him  very  closely  ^vith  St.  Peter,  the  Apostlo 
of  tlie  Cii'cumcision.  He  had  clearly  gone  'with  his 
uncle  to  Antioch,  and  witnessed  tho  work  which  raado 
that  city  tho  metropolis  of  Gentile  Christendom.  Fnna 
Antioch  ho  sets  forth  with  the  two  who  are  specially 
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called  by  tlio  Holy  Ghost,  and  appointed  by  the  Church 
to  a  new  and  mder  mission.  They  go  in  the  first 
instance  to  Cyiirus.  It  was  the  native  country  of  his 
uncle,  and  if  it  was  not  also,  as  is  likely,  his  own,  he 
must  at  least  have  had  kindred  and  friends  there. 
The  fact  that  he  bore  two  names — one  Hebrew,  John, 
Joannes,  the  Jochanan  of  the  Old  Testament  (a  name 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  special  favourite  in  the  triljs 
of  Levi,  Acts  iv.  6),  and  the  other  a  purely  Roman  one, 
Marcus — indicates  that  he  had  in  early  life  been  brought 
into  contact  with  Roman  magistrates  or  centurions,  and 
had  taken  that  name  as  a  matter  of  respect  or  conveni- 
ence. It  is  open  to  conjecture  that  it  was  because  he 
saw  the  advantage  of  such  an  alias,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  led  (partly  also,  doubtless,  by  feeling  of  respectful 
attacliment  to  his  new  convert,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus) 
to  take  the  name  of  Paulus,  and  thus  associate  himself 
with  the  great  historical  memories  with  which  that  name 
was  identified  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  RepnbHc. 
But  when  they  went  on  their  way  further,  and  the  plan 
of  travel  would  have  taken  them  into  the  remote  regions 
of  Pamphyha  and  Lycaouia,  it  may  well  have  been  that 
the  yoimg  "minister"  thought  of  the  mother  whom  ho 
had  left  behind  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  distress  which  tlie 
famine  that  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Coasar 
was  still  causing  among  the  disciples  of  that  city,  of 
the  claims  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Cii'cmncision.  to 
whom  he  owed  his  conver.sion,  had  upon  his  sendees. 
It  was  not  strange  that  all  these  considerations  should 
appear  to  his  kiusman  as  having,  at  least,  the  character 
of  extenuating  circumstances.  It  was  as  natural  that 
the  more  thorough,  impetuous  nature  of  St.  Paul  should 
see  in  what  he  did  the  abandonment  of  a  cause  to  wliich 
he  had  pledged  himself,  and  the  forfeiture  of  a  sacred 
calling. 

II.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  notice  in 
the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (v.  12,  13),  the  names 
SUvauus  and  Marcus.  Both  had  in  their  time  been 
companions  and  feUow-workers  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  GenfQes.  SUvanus  (or,  as  ho  is  called  in  the  Acts, 
SUas)  had  gone  down  to  Antioch,  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  bearing  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  admission  of  Gentile  converts  (Acts 
XV.  27,  32).  When  the  "sharp  contention"  separated 
those  who  had  been  as  brothers  in  the  faith,  Silas,  who 
had  remained  at  Antioch  as  si^ecially  interested  in  the 
work  that  was  going  on  there,  took  the  place  which 
had  been  filled  by  Mark,  and  went  forth  with  St. 
Paul  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  region 
from  which  Mark  had  shrunk,  while  Bamaoas  and  his 
nephew  revisited  the  more  familiar  and  attractive 
regions  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  39 — il).  Now.  after  an 
uncertain  inteiwal.  wo  find  them  both  with  St.  Peter. 
Their  presence  helps,  in  part  at  least,  to  explain  the 
cssentLaUy  Paulino  iihase  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
feeling  presented  by  that  Apostle's  first  Epistle,  the 
respectful  mention  of  St.  Paul's  name  as  "  our  beloved 
brother"  in  the  second,  and  tlie  ob\nous  acquaintance  of 
the  writer  with  his  epistles,  with  those  especially  which, 
lite  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  spoke  of  the  end  of 


all  things,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  VvQiat  I 
would  lay  stress  on  is  that  the  presence  of  tlie  two  who 
had  b:'en,  both  of  them,  feUow-workers  vnth  St.  Paul, 
one  of  whom  (SUvanus)  had  been  united  with  him  in 
writing  tlie  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  gives  a  natural 
and  simple  explanation  both  of  St.  Peter's  knowledge  of 
St.  Paul's  writings,  and  of  the  ob\'ious  influence  they 
had  had  iu  leading  him  to  see  the  great  tmths  of  tho 
Gospel  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

III.  Tho  way  in  which  St.  Mark,  and  ho  alone  of  tho 
Evangelists,  names  Simon  of  Cyi'ono  as  "  tho  father  of 
Alexander  and  Rufus "  (Mark  sv.  21)  has  often  been 
noticed  in  its  bearing  upon  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  place  where  ho  \vi'oto  his  Gospel,  and 
the  readers  for  whoso  use  it  was  in  the  first  mstanco 
designed.  I  have  myself  dwelt  elsewhere'  on  tho 
inferences  which  it  suggests  as  to  the  probable  disciple- 
ship  of  Simon  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  tho 
connection  between  him  and  St.  Paul,  dating  probably 
from  the  tune  when  "  men  of  Cyrcne  "  came  down  from 
Jerusalem  and  began  to  preach  to  the  uncircumeisod 
Greeks  at  Antioch,  Many  wi-iters  have  combined  this 
mention  of  Rufus  with  the  message  of  greeting  sent  by 
St.  Paul  iu  Rom.  xvi.  13,  and  both  with  tho  prevalent 
tra-dition  of  the  early  Church  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  at  Rome,  as  the  interpreter  or  secrct.iry  of  St. 
Peter.  This,  it  has  been  said,  accounts  for  the  promi- 
nence which  he  gives  to  the  names  of  tho  sons  of  Simon 
of  Cyrene.  If  they  were  in  any  way  prominent  among 
tho  early  disciples  of  Rome,  it  would  be  natural  that 
one  writing  for  those  disciples  should  state  a  fact  which 
had  a  special  interest  for  them.  So  far  I  am  but  re- 
peating what  has  often  been  said  before.  Thei-o'arc, 
however,  some  other  coincidences  clustering  round 
these  names  which  ought  not  to  bo  passed  over.  (1.) 
Tho  disciples  at  Rome  consisted,  as  we  have  seen; 
largely  of  those  wlio  wore,  in  some  sense  or  other,  "  of 
CiBsar's  household,"  slaves,  or  more  probably  freeihuen, 
in  the  imperial  palace.  Jews  occupying  that  position 
would  be  among  the  Libertines  (Libertini,  or  emancipated 
slaves'),  who  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  not 
without  significance,  in  relation  to  our  present  inquiry, 
that  that  sjTiagoguo  appeal's  to  have  been  shared  with 
others,  and  that  the  first  on  the  list  of  those  who  were 
tenants  in  common  with  the  Libertines,  were  Cyrenians 
(Acts  vi.  9).  (2.)  Still  more  significant  is  it  that  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrono  were  joined  together  in  the  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  20).  Mark  and  Barnabas,  though  not  at  first 
among  them,  must  have  had  many  points  of  connec- 
tion with  the  former.  Simon,  Alexander,  and  Rufus 
m.ay  have  been  among  tho  latter.  (3.)  The  names  of 
botii  Alexander  and  Rufus  occur  in  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions referred  to  in  my  last  paper,  as  belonging  to  tho 
imperial  household.  Tlie  commonness  of  both  names, 
however,  renders  identification  in  this  instance  moro 
imcertain  than  in  those  of  Stachys  or  Tyrannus. 

rV.  The  early  tradition  already  referred  to,  and  which 


1  BiliHctt!  Sluim,  "Simoa  of  Cyrene,"  p.  393, 
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it  may  bo  well  to  give  iu  the  words  of  the  earliest 
•m-iter  tliat  records  it,  teUs  us  that '"  Mark,  beuig  the  in- 
terpreter of  Petci,  -wrote  accurately,  but  not  iu  [chrono- 
logical] order,  the  things  tiiat  were  said  or  done  by 
Christ,  so  far  as  he  remembered  them.  For  he  had 
neither  heard  the  Lord  n  .r  followed  by  his  side,  l)ut 
afterwards,  as  was  said,  by  that  of  Peter,  who  adapted 
his  modes  of  teaching  to  the  needs  of  men,  but  not  as 
forming  a  systematic  coUectiou  of  the  Lord's  words : 
so  that  Mark  did  not  err,  after  tliis  fashion  writing 
some  tilings  as  he  remembered  tliem.  For  this  one  thing 
he  took  care  to  provide,  tliat  he  should  omit  nothing  of 
the  things  he  liad  heard,  and  say  nothing  false  in  telling 
them."  The  extract  is  given  by  Eusel)ius  iu  his  Eccle- 
siastical History  (iii.  39)  from  the  work  of  a  much  older 
writer,  Papias,  Bisliop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phiygia,  who 
<Ued  A.0.  169  ;  but  Papias  himself  reports  it  as  coming 
from  a  presbyter  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  and  who 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  whose 
oral  .statements,  "  coming  from  the  living  voice,  seemed 
to  liLm  of  more  wortli  than  many  books."  His  account 
is  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  another,  obviously 
independent,  reported  by  the  same  historian  (vi.  140, 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  wlio  died  a.d.  220,  and 
whose  evidence,  as  belonging  to  a  Church  which  had 
been  traditionally  foimded  by  St.  Mark,  is  of  special 
interest.  He,  too,  reports  it  as  what  he  had  heard  from 
presbyters  or  elders,  wlio  had  received  it  from  the  men 
of  a  yet  earlier  generation,  and  what  they  said  was 
that  '"  tlie  Gospel  according  to  Mark  had  its  origin  as 
foEows : — That  when  Peter  li.ad  publicly  preached  the 
Word,  and  had  by  the  Spirit  set  forth  the  Gospel,  those 
who  wi>re  present,  and  who  were  many  in  number, 
entreated  Mark,  as  ha^-ing  companiod  with  him  for  a 
long  time  and  remembering  the  tilings  that  he  had  said, 
to  write  out  what  had  thus  beei'  spoken,  and  that  he 
then  compiled  his  Gospel,  and  gave  it  to  those  who  had 
made  this  request  to  him.  And  Peter,  when  he  had 
knowledge  of  it,  in  a  manner  that  gave  encouragement, 
neither  chi^cked  liim  nor  urged  liim  on." 

The  point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call  attention  is, 
that  internal  circumstantial  evidence  presents  much  that 
confirms  what  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  a  widely 
accepted  tradition. 

(1.)  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  Epistle,  with  manifest 
reference  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  of  wliich 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  lays  stress  on  his  desire  to 
impress  those  facts  on  the  memory  of  those  to  whom 
he  writes.  The  nearness  of  his  own  end  ("knowing 
that  I  must  shortly  put  off  this  my  tabernacle") 
made  him  ;dl  the  more  earnest  to  leave  nothing  in  this 
matter  undone  that  it  was  iu  his  power  to  do.  "  More- 
over I  will  endeavour  (better,  "  I  will  do  my  utmost '') 
that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 
ihings  always  in  remembrance"  (2  Peter  i.  14,  1.5). 
When  he  wrote  the  first  Epistle  Mark  was  with  him. 
One  who  liad  acted  as  "  interpreter "  to  the  Galilean 
fisherman,  who  was  as  his  own  "  son  "  in  the  faith,  was 
not  likely  to  leave  him  in  his  old  age.  Wliat  was  more 
likely  than  that  the  willing  "  minister  "  should  devote 


himself  to  the  work  of  carrying  out  his  master's  pur- 
liose.aud  put  on  record  wliat  othenvise  might  have  faded 
from  men's  memories  ? 

(2.)  The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
M.ark  fall  in  with  this  supposition.  On  the  one  hand  it 
gives,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  the  very  syllables 
of  the  Aramaic  words  which  came  from  our  Lord's  lips, 
as  he  taught  in  the  common  speech  of  Galilee,  as 
"Boanerges"  (iii.  17),  "Talitha  cumi "  (v.  41),  "Eph- 
phata"  (vii.  3-1),  and  cxijlains  Bartimaeus  as  meaning 
"the  son  of  Tungeus"  (x.  46),  as  though  Peter,  iu 
narrating  the  facts,  could  not  but  recall  the  very 
accents  and  toui  s  which  had  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  his  memory.  On  the  other,  there  is  no  book 
iu  the  New  Testament  in  which  there  are  so  many 
Latin  words,  chiefly  of  a  toclmical  or  military  charac- 
ter, such  as  a  writer  familiar  with  Rome  and  writing 
for  Romans  would  be  likely  to  employ.  Tluis  we 
have  him  using,  in  common  with  the  other  Gospels, 
the  words  irivipios  (the  Roman  denarius  or  penny 
(xii.  1.5),  ^payeM.6a  (phragellou,  '"I  scourge,"  formed 
from  the  Latin  flageUum,  xv.  15),  Keytdv  (the  Roman 
legio,  V.  9).  KoSpcti/Trjs  (the  Latin  quadrans,  the  fourth 
part  of  the  coin  known  as  the  as,  xii.  42),  Trpamipiov 
(the  Latin  prcetoriuni,  the  barracks,  or,  as  here  used, 
the  residence  of  an  officer  iu  command,  xv.  16) ;  while 
ho  alone  always  gives  the  Greek  word  KfyTvplav  {cen- 
turion. XV.  39,  44,  45),  and  uses  others  wliich  they  do 
not,  like  ^^arits  (vii.  4.  8)  {xestes,  the  Latui  sextarius^ 
a  vessel  coutainiug  about  a  pint  and  a  half),  and 
(TTrfKovAaTdip  [speculator,  used  in  some  technical  way  of 
a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner)  (vi.  27).  AU  these 
phenomena  tit  in  with  the  supposition  that  St.  Mark, 
liimseK  a  Helleuistic  Jew,  and  writing  natui-ally  iu 
Greek  as  his  mother-tongue,  was  in  contact  at  once  mth 
one  who  spoke  the  language  of  Palestine,  and  with  others 
to  whom  Latin  technical  words  were  familiar  things. 

(3.)  The  special  vividness  which  marks  the  narratives 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  shows,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  it  is  far  more  than  an  epitome  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  his  having 
derived  his  impressions  from  one  whose  memory  was 
singularly  tenacious.  Thus  we  note  how,  in  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  the  five  thous.and,  lie  describes  the 
midtitude  as  "  sitting  down  by  companies  upon  the 
green  grass,"  "  iu  ranks,  by  hundreds,  and  by  fifties  " 
(vi.  39,  40) ;  how,  in  that  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy. 
he  teEs  ns  that  "  when  those  who  bore  him  could  not 
come  at  Jesus  for  the  press,  tliey  uncovered  the  roof 
where  he  was  ;  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they 
let  down  the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay" 
(ii.  4) ;  how,  in  that  of  the  Gadareue  demoniac,  vidth  a 
fulness  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  others,  he  records  that 
"  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains  :  because 
th.at  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains, 
and  the  cliaims  had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and 
the  fetters  broken  in  pieces :  neither  could  any  man 
tame  him.  And  always,  night  and  day,  he  was  iu  the 
mountains,  and  iu  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  Imuself 
with  stones  "  (v.  3—5).     These  are  a  few  of  the  more 
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striking  examples  only,  but  the  samp  oliai-aoteristic 
pervades,  as  Archbishop  Trench  and  other  scholars 
have  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  whole  Gosi)el,  and  it  will 
be  well  wortli  the  labour  of  any  who  are  interested  in  such 
inqniries  to  carry  on  the  investigation  for  themselves. 

(4)  It  may  be  noticed,  further,  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  in  some  very  striking  respects  stands,  as  it  were, 
midway  between  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
It  has  nc  clear  indications,  like  the  former,  of  being 
adapted  specially  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  converts,  nor, 
like  the  latter,  of  having  been  governed  by  a  principle  of 
selection  in  harmony  with  the  special  teaching  of  St. 
Paul.  It  omits  the  genealogy,  and  the  birth,  and  the 
cluldhood,  of  wliich  each  of  those  writers  gives  tlLfferent 
phases,  ■and  enters  at  once  upon  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  occupies,  so  to  sjjeak,  a 
position  of  neuti-ality  between  the  two  great  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Church  of 
tlie  Circumcision,  such  as,  at  least,  harmonises  with  our 
idea  of  the  work  of  St.  Peter.  It  harmonises,  we  may 
add,  not  less  strikingly  with  the  personal  character  of 
both  the  wiiter  and  the  readers  for  whom  ho  wrote. 
The  want  of  grasp,  comprehension,  depth  of  insight, 
which  we  note  in  the  absence  of  the  long  discourses 
that  we  find  in  St.  Matthew,  or  the  parables,  of  wide 
range  and  varied  interest,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  is 
what  wo  might  expect  from  one  whoso  name  is  never 
mentioned  as  connected  'sviththe  higher  work  of  prophet 
or  preacher,  but  as  the  "  minister,"  the  attendant,  the 
scn'ant,  whose  help  was  profitable  because,  one  instance 
excepted,  it  was  prompt  and  true.  And  it  fell  in,  wo 
may  add,  with  the  character  of  the  Roman  Church, 
from  the  first  essentially  practical,  resting  on  historic 
facts,  less  gifted  in  the  first  two  centuries  than  most 
other  churches,  and  yet  finding  in  that  limitation  of 
its  genius  the  veiy  secret  of  its  strength.  (5.)  And  in 
yet  another  way  does  the  Gospel  connect  itself  with 
(he  character  and  office  of  the  writer.  As  the  Gospel 
of  St.  M.atthew  is  essentially  that  of  the  kingdom,  and 
St.  Lidie's  that  of  the  Son  of  msin,  and  St.  John's  that 
of  the  Son  of  God,  so  that  of  St.  Mark  is  essentially  the 


Gospel  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  It  passes  over  tho 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  begins  at  once  vrith  tho 
ministry  of  Christ.  The  first  words  of  St.  Peter,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  Pentecostal  gift,  "  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by 
miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him 
in  tho  midst  of  you"  (Acts  ii.  22),  his  reference  to 
God's  holy  servant  Jesus  (not  "  child,"  as  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version  (Acts  iv.  27,  30),  miglit  almost  serve 
as  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  his  "  interpreter,"  and 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  just  such  a  Gospel  as  might 
have  rested  upon  St.  Peter's  teaching  as  a  groundwork. 
(6.)  Tho  chai-actei-istic  of  St.  Mark's  record,  as  espe- 
cially the  Gospel  of  service,  shows  itself  in  another 
very  marked  peculiarity.  There  is  one  word  which  our 
translatoi-s  render,  with  a  capricious  variety,  as  "  imme- 
diately," "  straightway,"  "  by-and-bye,"  "  anon,"  and  of 
which,  therefore,  it  is  difii(-ult  to  note  the  i-ecurrence  in 
the  received  version.  In  the  original,  however,  where 
the  word  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  {iliSeas),  a 
reference  to  a  Greek  concos'dance  shows  us  that  it 
occurs  ■with  .an  almost  startling  frequency,  meeting  us 
not  less  than  forty-fivo  times  in  this,  the  shortest  of  the 
Gospels,  while  in  St.  Matthew  it  is  found  in  eighteen 
passages,  in  St.  Luke  in  eight,  in  St.  John  in  seven 
only.  If  it  is  true  in  any  degree  that  a  writer's 
vocabulary  may  be  at  least  influenced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  Ids  callinsi;,  it  is  surely  legitimate  to  connect 
this  strange  frequency  of  tho  word  in  c^uestiou  with  the 
work  of  St.  Mark  as  the  "  minister  " — iu  other  words, 
the  personal  attendant — of  the  two  gi-eat  Apostles. 
Like  the  "  Anon,  anon,  sir,"  of  the  household  servants 
of  older  English  life,  it  would  be  the  ever-recurring 
phrase  of  his  daily  occupation,  would  be  employed  to 
give  an  almost  dramatic  vindness  to  the  facts  of  his 
uanvative,  would  suggest  itself  to  him  as  the  most  natural 
and  fitting  word  to  use  when  he  wished  to  describe  a 
service  higher  than  his  own,  and  to  portray  the  prompt 
and  ready  obedience  of  One  who  "  came  not  to  be 
ministered  imto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a- 
ransom  for  many"  (Mark  x.  45). 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    GOSPELS.— III. 

THE   MESSLUSriC   PEOPHECIES    OF   THE    EARLY    CHAPTERS   OF    ST.    MATTHEW. 


BY   THE    KEV.    C.    J.    ELLIOTT,    M.A. 

"  Now  all  this   was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  I 
.'jpolieu  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and   they  shall  call  his  | 
name  Euimannel,  which  being  interpreted  is,    God  with  us.' 
Matt.  i.  22,  23. 

HE  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  respecting 
Divine  prophecies  generally,  that  they 
are  not  punctually  fulfilled  at  once,  seems 
specially  applicable  to  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies quoted  in  tho  early  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

These  prophecies  had  for  the  most  part  a  typical  as 
■woU  as  an  ultunate  fidfilment;  they  had  their  vernal 
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shoots,  as  well  as  their  autumnal  ripeness.  The  history 
of  the  chosen  people  was,  in  au  eminent  degree,  pre- 
figurative  of  that  of  Christ  .and  of  his  Chm-ch.  It  is  thus 
that  we  trace  throughout  its  entu'e  course,  in  the  direct 
revelations  of  the  future  which  were  given  to  their 
prophets,  in  the  institutions  of  their  law,  and  in  the 
incidents  of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  and  of 
their  settlement  iu  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  continuous 
witness  to  their  selection  from  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  not  only  that  they  should  become  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  Divine  will,  but  also  that  they  should  furnish 
typical  representations  of  Christ  and  of  his  Chm-ch. 
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In  a  very  remarkable  mauuer  did  tlie  legal  institutions 
and  tie  historical  iucidcuts  of  the  Israel  of  the  Old 
Testament  prefigure  the  leading  events  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  history. 

In  some  cases  the  types  (i.e.,  the  acted  prophecies) 
stand  alone ;  in  other  cases  the  acted  and  the  written 
prophecies  iUustrato  and  confirm  each  other. 

In  some  cases,  as  e.g.,  in  the  designed  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  Scripture  records  only  the  facts,  and  we  are  left 
to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  the  recorded  facts  as 
to  tlieir  tyjjical  character.'  In  other  cases,  as  iu  that 
of  the  brazen  serpent  and  of  the  paschal  lamb,  wo  have, 
either  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  or  in  those  of  the  iuspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  direct  testimony  to  the 
fact  that,  however  imperfect  an  apprehension  of  their 
meaning  was  possessed  by  the  Israelites,  the  ordinances 
of  Moses  were  designed  as  tj'pcs  and  .shadows  of  the 
leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And,  yet 
further,  wliilst  some  of  these  incidents  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  history  seem  to  have  been  prefigured  iu  ty^jcs 
which  were  not  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and 
whilst  a  yet  larger  number  of  those  incidents  were 
foretold  only  in  prophecy,  and  not  pre-enacted  in  tyjie, 
there  are  others,  as  e.g..  the  flight  into  Egyjjt,  and  the 
summons  to  rctm-n  out  of  it,  which  were  both  prefigiu-ed 
in  ty[)e  and  also  foretold  in  prophecy  (Hos.  xi.  1). 

To  this  latter  class,  as  it  will  now  be  attempted  to 
pi'ove,  belongs  not  only  the  lamentation  in  Ramah,  but 
also,  though  in  a  limited  sense,  the  event  foretold  in 
Isa.  vii.  14,  of  which  the  accomplishment  is  recorded  in 
the  passage  now  under  considei-ation. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  words  of  the 

prophecy  as  originally  delivered  by  Isaiah,  and  also  as 

quoted  by  St.  Matthew  ; — 

*'  Behold,  the  virgin  (is)  with  "  Behold,  the  virgin  shall  he 

child,  and  bearing  a  3on,  and  she  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth 

will    call    (or    calls)    his  name  a  sou,    and  they  shall  call    )iis 

Immaniiel"  {Isa,  vii.  14).  name  Emmanuel "'  {Matt.  i.  23). 

The  quotation,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
does  not  coincide  verbally  with  the  LXX.,  nor  is  it,  iu 
every  respect,  an  exact  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  LXX.  the  last  clause  reads  thus.  "  Thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Emmanuel,"  a  translation  which,  if  tlie  punc- 
tuation 1)0  disregarded,  the  Hebrew  «'ill  admit,  but 
which  does  not  equally  well  agree  with  the  context, 
which  seems  to  require  that  the  Virgin  should  be  the 
subject  of  each  of  tlie  predicates  in  the  verse,  as  con- 
ceiWng,  and  as  bringing  forth,  and  as  giWng  a  name  to 
the  child. 

The  difiicultios  of  the  passage  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Jerusalcui  was  threatened  in  the  days  of 
King  Aliaz  by  the  allied  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Syria. 
In  this  season  of  terror.  Isaiah  received  a  direction  from 
Jehovali  to  go  forth  with  Shear- jaslrab,  his  son,  ,tnd  to 
meet  Ahaz  at  the  aqueduct  of  the  upper  pool.  It  was 
from  this   source — the   upper  Gihon  pool — that  Jeru- 

1  Hob.  xi.  19  has  been  supposed  to  contain  a  direct  warrant  for 
our  belief  in  the  typical  reference  of  this  event  to  our  Lord's 
pnssinn  (as  Chrysostom  and  others),  or  to  his  resurrection  {as 
Theo<ioret  and  others).  The  words,  however,  do  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  justify  any  positive  assertion. 


salem  received  its  supply  of  water,  and  it  was  proliably 
with  the  view  of  securing  that  supply  to  the  city,  and 
shuttiug  it  oil  from  the  reach  of  the  invaders,-  that 
King  Ahaz  was  found  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  iu  the  sarao 
spot  on  which,  within  a  few  years,  as  the  result  of  his 
stubborn  unbelief,  the  blasphemous  iusidts  of  Rabshnkeh 
were  uttered  in  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  which  ho  had  received 
(for  although  Jehovah  is  himself  represented  in  ver. 
10  as  speaking  to  Ahaz,  the  context  shows  that  the 
words  were  uttered  by  the  lips  of  Isaiah),  the  prophet 
otf ers  to  King  Ahaz  personally  ("  Ask  tor  thee  ")  any 
sign  which  he  might  select,  whether  "he  made  his 
petition  deep"  or  ''raised  it  to  the  height  aliove,"  as  a 
pledge  and  assurance  to  himself  and  also  to  his  king- 
dom that  the  threatened  danger  should  be  averted,  and 
that  God's  favour  towards  the  house  of  Judah  shorJd 
1)0  prolonged.  The  king,  who  was  bent  upon  the  As- 
syrian alliance,  hypocritically  veils  his  disoljedienco  to 
the  Di\Tuo  command  under  the  pretext  of  Lis  unwil- 
lingness to  tempt  Jehovah  (see  Deut.  vi.  IG).  Thereupon, 
the  prophet,  lui^nng  first  severely  reproved  the  king  for 
his  refusal  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  no 
longer  summons  King  Ahaz  individually,  but  the  house 
of  David  collectively  (and  this  must  not  be  overlooked 
iu  our  intei-pretation  of  the  words  which  follow),  to  listen 
to  the  sign  which  Jehovah  would  himself  appoint,  and 
which  he  would  give,  not  as  before  (where  the  singular 
number  is  used)  to  Ahaz  individually,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  house  of  David,  untU,  in  the  person  of  Him  who 
is  at  once  the  Root  and  Off.spring  of  David,  the  prophecy 
should  receive  its  complete  accomplislimeut.  "  There- 
fore the  Lord  himself  gives  to  you  (plural  number)  a 
sign.  Behold,  the  Virgin  is  ■n'ith  child,  and  is  biinging 
forth  a  son,  and  she  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 
Butter  (or  rather  thickened  mUk)  and  honey  {i.e.,  wild 
honey)  shall  he  eat  at  (or  up  to)  the  time  of  his  under- 
standing to  refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good.  For 
before  the  chUd  shall  understand  to  refuse  the  evU  and 
choose  the  good,  tlie  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  bo 
forsaken  of  lioth  her  kings  (or,  the  land  of  whose  two 
kings  thou  art  afraid  shall  be  desolate)." 

The  inquii-y  naturally  arises.  How,  if  the  predicted 
child  be  Christ,  could  his  miracidous  birth  serve  as  a 
sign  either  to  Aliaz  or  to  his  kingdom  that  the  laud  of 
Judah  should  be  delivered  from  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Sjnia  ?  It  might  bo  re- 
plied to  tliis  inquiry  that  a  Divine  assurance  of  a  specific 
event,  though  that  event  is  to  follow  after,  not  to  pre- 
cede, the  event  of  which  an  assurance  is  required,  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  a  sign  or  pledge  of  that 
nearer  event.  It  is  thus  that  the  wor-ship  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  Mount  Sinai  after  the  exodus  is  d(.'seribed  as  a 
"sign"  (the  same  word  which  is  here  used)  to  Mosea 
that  God  had  sent  him  to  effect  their  previous  deliver- 

'- We  may  compare  the  similar  course  adopted  by  Hozekiah  {see 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  3),  who  appears  to  have  stopped  up  the  head  of 
the  pool  of  Gihon,  and,  having  thus  diverted  the  current,  to  havo 
conveyed  the  stream  underground  into  great  pits  within  the  city. 
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ance  (Exod.  ill.  12).'  Aud  ■w'aen  regarded  as  a  staudiug 
assuraneo  to  tile  faithful  iaud  it  was  ou  tlieir  faith  or 
their  unbelief  that  the  national  stability  of  the  people 
was  suspended,  Tor.  9l,  not  only  hi  the  days  of  Ahaz. 
but  also  in  those  which  shauld  follow,  that  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  would  bo  mindful  of  his  promise  to  liia 
seiTant  David,  and  in  accordance  with  that  promise 
"raise  iip  a  horn  of  salvation  "  for  Ms  people  in  that 
very  house  of  David  (see  Luke  ,i.  32,  69)  to  which 
tlio  words  of  Isaiah  were  addressed,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  how,  under  .all  the  vicissitudes  which  they 
were  about  to  experience,  aud  more  especially  at  those 
times  when  the  kingdom  seemed  to  bo  "  given  up  "  as 
a  prey  to  its  adversaries,  the  promise  that  that  "  giving 
up  "  should  not  be  for  over,  but  only  "  nntU  the  time 
that  she  which  beareth  hath  brought  forth  "  (.Mic.  v.  3, 
where  the  same  word  is  used  as  that  which  occurs  in 
Isa.  vli.  14),  was  one  well  calculated  to  diffuse  light  in 
the  midst  of  darkness,  and  to  create  hope  in  the  hour 
of  despair. 

Now,  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  had  express  reference 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  found  their  complete 
accomplishment  only  in  his  miraculous  birth,  wUl  appear' 
from  the  following  considerations  : — • 

1.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  the  word  rendered 
"  virgin  "  cannot  be  proved  to  be  used  in  a  diifei-ent 
sense  in  any  of  the  six  or  seven-  other  places  in  which  it 
occm-s  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  definite  article  which 
is  used  by  Isaiah,  and  which  is  preserved  by  St.  Matthew, 
serves  stiU  further  to  restrict  the  reference ;  and  the 
emphatic  "  Behold,"  which  is  found  in  the  quotation, 
as  well  as  in  tho  original,  suffices  to  dispel  the  idea  of 
an  ultimate  reference  to  one  of  Isaiah's  auditors,  even 
could  it  be  proved  tlmt  any  such  was  present  at  tho  time, 
in  whose  case  the  prediction  uttered  might  have  received 
its  primary  accomplishment.^ 

2.  Whereas  the  following  chapter  limits  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  to  one  who  was  to  be  ruler  of  the 
land  of  Judah,  inasmuch  as  that  land  is  described  in 
ver.  8  as  the  land  of  "Immanuel,"  not  only  is  there 
no  evidence  that  any  of  David's  royal  house  bore  that 
name,  but,  further,  no  successor  to  Ahaz  could  have 
been  born  about  that  time,  seeing  that  Hezekiah  was 
tlien  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  Manasseh  was 
not  born  till  a  much  later  period. 

3.  Tlie  resemblance  between  this  prophecy  and  that 
of  the  '■  son  boni "  and  tho  "  child  given,"  of  chap.  ix. 
6,  aud  also  the  prophecy  of  Mic.  v.  2,  to  wMch  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  is  so  striking  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  subject  of  these  three  pro- 
jihecies  is  the  same. 

4.  The  terms  in  which  St.  Matthew  introduces  the 
quotation  are  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  the  words 


1  Compare  also  Isa.  xxrrii.  30. 

2  Perhaps  more  correctly  sir  other  places,  as  in  1  Chron.  xv.  20 
the  word  seems  to  occur  in  the  s.ime  sisnificatiou  as  iu  tlie  title  to 
Ps.  xlvi. 

='Thi3  conclusion  is  coniirmerl  hy  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  tho  presence  of  any  maiden  to  whom  the  prophet  can  ho 
supposed  to  have  pointed-. 


are  adduced  only  l)y  way  of  accommodation,  th(>  formula 
employed  lieiug  that  which  most  clearly  and  exT)rossly 
connects  tho  prophecy  with  tho  f  iiLUmeut :  "  ITov.'  all 
this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fidSlled  (iW  irX^jpojfy) 
which  was  si)oken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet "  (i.  22). 

5.  In  tho  fact  recorded  by  St.  John,  that  "tho  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  (or  tabernacled)  among  men," 
the  prophecy  of  Him  whose  name  was  to  bo  Immanuel, 
i.e.,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  who  was  himself  to  bo 
that  which  the  name  denotes,  i-ecoived  its  literal  accom- 
plishment. 

0.  In  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Maiy,  "  Thou  .shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus  "  (Luke  i.  31),  we  trace  a  remarkable, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  undesigned,  accord;inco 
with  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  that  tho  Virgin  should 
herself  give  a  uame  to  her  mh-aculously-conceived  Son. 

7.  The  Messianic  interpretation  is  that  which  not 
only  existed 'in  tho  ancient  Jewish  Church,  but  which 
was  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  adopted  by 
Chi'istian  expositors  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

It  is  by  no  means  inconsistent,  howevei',  with  tho  in- 
terpretation assigned  to  the  prophecy  by  St.  Matthew, 
to  suppose  that  tliis,  like  many  other  prophecies,  had  a 
gcrmiuant  and  partial  accomplishment  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz.  Isaiah's  own  sous  were,  as  we  are  expx-essly 
taught,  in  close  proximity  to  this  prophecy,  "  for  sigus 
in  Israel"  (Isa.  viii.  18).  Shear-jashub,  who  went  forth 
with  his  father  to  meet  King  Ahaz,  conveyed,  in  the 
name  which  he  bore,  an  assurance  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  those  who  were  carried  into  captinty,  a 
remnant  should  return.  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  whose 
name  signifies  spoil  speedily — booty  hastens,  appears  to 
have  been  born  about  uiue  mouths  after  the  preparation 
of  the  roll  and  the  witnessing  of  the  wi-iting  recorded 
iu  cliap.  viii.  1,  2,  which  transactions  cannot  be  assigned 
to  a  period  miich  subsequent  to  the  intenaew  with 
Ahaz.  That  child,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  during  his 
infancy  aud  youth,  which  seem  to  have  coincided  vi-ith 
the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Judah,  as  well  as  of  Syria 
and  Israel,  lived  upon  the  curdled  mUk  and  honey  which, 
whfn  all  the  land  had  been  converted  into  pastiu'e,  and 
bread  and  wine  had  become  unattainable,  would  be  the 
only  sustenance  of  tho.se  who  had  escaped  the  Assyi-ian 
"razor"  (Isa.  vii.  20— 22).'' 

••It  will  be  seen  that  we  reject  in  Mo  Dr.  Eennicott's  attempt  to 
explain  the  prophecy  ou  the  supposition  that  the  prophecy  up  to 
ver.  16  relates  exclusively  to  Christ,  and  that  from  ver.  28  it  refers 
exclusively  to  Shear-jashub.  This  interpretation  appears  inad- 
missible on  the  following  grounds:— (1)  It  seems  impossible  to 
disconuect  the  subject  of  ver.  15  from  that  of  ver.  16.  The  same 
child  who  is  to  eat  tho  curdled  milk  and  honey  till  ho  shall  know 
how  to  refuso  tho  evil  and  choose  the  good  must,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  on  all  sound  principles  of  exegesis,  be  the  same  who  is  spoken 
of  in  ver.  16  in  almost  identical  terms.  (2)  Shear-jashub  was 
old  enough,  at  the  time  of  the  interview  with  Ahaz,  to  go  forth 
with  Isaiah  to  the  upper  conduit  of  the  fuller's  field.  It  is,  there- 
fore, improbable  that  he  had  not  already  attained  that  age  which 
Rcems  to  be  denoted  by  the  terms  "  refusing  the  evil  and  choosing 
the  good."  (3)  The  partially  identical  aud  partially  eipiivalent 
language  of  chap.  viii.  4  seems  to  determine  the  refereuce  lif  ap- 
plicable, as  we  believe,  to  either  of  Isaiah's  sons)  to  be  to  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,  and  not  to  Shear-jashub.  And  (4)  the  fact  that 
the  younger  son  of  the  prophet  was  born,  as  nearly  as  cau  be  con_ 
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Whilst,  however,  the  immediate  juxtaposition  and 
tho  alm;)st  verbal  resembhxnce  of  the  prophecy  respect- 
ing Isaiah's  son  (^dii.  4)  as  compared  with  that  of  tho 
virgin-born  Immanucl  in  the  preceding  chapter,  seems 
to  require  that  tho  two  should  be  interpreted,  not  dis- 
junctively but  connectedly,  it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  miud  that  the  former  was  but  a  type  aud  earnest — 
a  plcdije  and  assurance — ^of  the  latter.  It  may  be  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases  (more  especially  in  the  prophecy 


eluded  from  tlie  general  tenor  of  tlie  propliecy,  within  a  year 
after  the  interview  with  Ahaz,  whether  his  mother  was  or  was  not 
married  to  Isaiah  previously  to  that  interview  (for  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  mother  of  Sheai'-jashub  was  also  the  mother  of 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz),su9rgest3  a  primary  reference  of  the  words  of 
the  prophet  wliich  is  altogether  in  harmony  with  our  interpretation 
of  other  Messianic  prophecies,  and  which  the  immediate  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  circumstances  related  in  viii.  1 — i  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  implies. 


of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  second  advent  of 
the  Lord),  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
those  portions  of  the  prophecy  which  relate  exclusively 
to  tho  one  or  the  other  of  the  events  foretold,  and  those 
portions,  if  such  there  be,  which  found  their  primary 
accomplishment  in  the  one  event,  and  then-  comiilete  and 
ultimate  accomplislunent  in  the  other. 

It  must  suffice  us  hi  such  cases,  if  we  can  trace  the 
meaning  of  the  pi-ophetic  annunciatiou  with  sidficiont 
clearness,  to  arrive  at  these  results — (1)  That  the 
words  spoken  were  sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  origlnaUy  delivered  to  impart  the 
warning  or  the  consolation  then  specially  required ;  and 
(2)  that  they  are  not  only  cajmble  of  a  larger  and 
moi'e  complete  accomplishment,  but  that  they  are 
absolutely  inexplicable  on  any  other  method  of  inter- 
pretation. 
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ASS — WILD   ASS. 

HE  references  to  this  animal,  both  in  its 
domestic  and  wild  state,  are  very  nume- 
^  rous.  Three  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
chamor,  athun,  aud  'ayir,  occur  to  repre- 
sent the  domestic  anim.al,  and  two,  pere  and  ^drnd,  the 
wild  ass.  Chaiiwr  appears  to  denote  more  particularly 
the  male  animal,  and  athon  the  female.  This  distinction 
will  bo  seen  very  clearly  in  the  two  following  passages : 
— ■"  And  ho  entreated  Abraham  well  for  her  sake :  and 
ha  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses  (chmnorim), 
and  men-servants  aud  maid-scrvauts,  aud  she-asses 
(athunim),  and  camels  "  (Gen.  xii.  16) ;  "  And  to  his 
father  he  sent  after  this  manner;  ten  asses  (chamorlm) 
laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she-asses 
(athuii'im)  laden  -with  corn  and  bread"  (Gen.  xlv.  23). 
At  the  same  time  chamur  was  doubtless  also  used 
generally  for  any  domestic  ass.  The  young  of  the  ass 
was  usually  denoted  by  tho  Hebrew  'ayir,  according  to 
Fiu-st,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  suck ;"  but  the  word 
was  also  applied  to  a  young  ass  capable  of  bearing 
burdens.  Jacob  sent  as  a  present  to  his  brother  Esau, 
amongst  other  tilings,  "  twenty  she-asses  aud  ten  foals  " 
(ayarim)  (Gen.  xxxii.  15).  See  also  the  well-known 
verse,  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion :  .  .  . 
behold,  thy  King  comoth  unto  thee,  .  .  .  lowly  and 
rilling  upon  au  ass,  oren  upon  a  colt  tho  foal  of  an 
ass"  (Zeeh.  ix.  9).  The  woi-d  is  also  applied  to  the 
young  of  the  wild  ass,  as  iu  Jot  xi.  12 — "  Vain  man 
would  be  wise,  though  man  be  boru  like  a  wild  ass's 
colt." 

The  domestic  ass  of  the  East  is  a  very  different 
animal  from  that  of  Western  Europe  in  size,  power  of 
endurance,  and  spirit.  Muck  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breed  by  crossing  the  finest  specimens.  They  are  much 
cared-for,  groomed,  and  well  fed,  attaining  the  height 
of  thirteen  or  fom-teen  hands.     They  have  often  gi-eat 


vivacity,  and  exhibit  both  ingenuity  and  humour,  soiao- 
times  decidedly  mischievous.  "  One  of  our  asses,"  says 
Dr.  Tristram,  "  which  had  been  severely  beaten  for 
misconduct  by  a  member  of  om-  party,  never  forgot  the 
circumstance,  but,  whUe  ready  to  sniff  and  caress  any 
of  the  others,  would  stand  demui'ely  whenever  his  old 
enemy  was  near,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  presence,  until 
he  was  within  reach  of  his  heels,  when  a  sharp  sudden 
kick,  w^th  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  asiuiue  stolidity, 
was  the  certain  result."  The  same  traveller  says  that 
"  the  Eastern  ass  will  accomplish  quite  as  long  a  day's 
joiu^ey  as  the  horse  or  the  camel ;  though  its  speed  is 
not  so  great,  it  wlU  maintain  an  easy  trot  and  canter 
for  hom-s  without  flagging,  aud  always  gains  on  tho 
horse  \xp  the  hills  or  on  the  broken  gi-ouud."     A  weU- 

;  bred  animal  is  worth  fi-om  ten  to  twenty  pounds.     The 

i  Jews  used  tho  ass  for  riding,  carrj-iug  bunlens,  and 
baggage  in  war  (2  Kings  vii.  7,  10),  and  for  ploughing 

,  (Dent.  xxii.  10) — "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  lieside  all 
waters,  that  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  aud 

:  the  ass"  (Isa.  xxxii.  20);  "The  oxen  Hkewise  and  the 
young  asses  that  ear  the  gi'ouud  shall  eat  clean  pro- 
vender "  (Isa.  XXX.  24).     The  word  "  ear,"  now  obsolete, 

j  is  derived  from  the  Latiu  arare,  "  to  plough,"  and  has 

I  been  iutroduced  by  our  translators  from  tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  erian.  It  is  frequently  used  by  old  wi-iters  (see 
Piers  Plougliman's  Vision,  13491,  3800 ;  Shakespeare, 

!  Richard  II.,  iii.  2  ;  All's  Well  thai  Ends  Well,  i.  3).  It 
occiu's  in  our  version  again,  m  1  Sam.  -viii.  12,  "  He  will 
appoint  him  captains  .  .  .  aud  will  set  them  to  eai' 
his  ground."  The  participle  of  the  verb  occurs  in 
Wiclif 's  version  of  Luke  xvii.  7,  "  But  who  of  you  hath 
a  seruaunte  eryugo  or  lesewinge  oxis."  Whether  asses 
were  ever  employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  treading 
out  corn  does  not  appear  from  any  reference  in  tho 
Bible,  but  Josimhus  says,  "  Asses  are  the  same  with  us 
as  with  other  wise  men,  creatiu'es  that  boar  the  burdens 
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that  we  lay  upon  them ;  but  if  they  come  to  our  thresh- 
ing floors  (etsi  ad  areas  accedentes  comedant),  and  eat 
the  corn,  or  do  not  perform  their  duties,  they  receive 
many  stripes"  {Contra  App.,  ii.  §.  7).  Asses  were 
fsimilarly  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkin- 
son, A)ic.  Egypt.,  iii.  34).  The  ass  was  also  not  un- 
commonly used  for  turumg  a  large  kind  of  mill  botli 
by  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  Tlie  Egyptians  so 
employed  the  animal,  and  doubtless  the  Hebrews ;  for 
altliouili  iu  our  English  version  no  definite  mention  is 
made  of  tliis  duty,  it  is  evidently  implied  in  tlie  expres- 
sion (muAos  ovmhs)  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  iu  Matt. 
xviii.  6 ;  Luke  x\'ii.  2,  "  It  were  better  for  him  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  around  his  neck."   And  here  it 


posed  that  this  prohibition  had  a  special  reference  to 
the  pre-eminent  coonomic  value  of  tlie  ox,  from  a 
consideration  of  his  great  utUity  iu  all  the  operations 
of  farming,  in  ploughing  and  tlireshing,  or  rather 
treading  out  the  corn.  This  is  tlie  opinion  of  J.  D. 
Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses,  art.  166),  and  it  carries,  we 
think,  great  weight.  The  farther  we  go  back  uito 
ancient  times,  the  more  proofs  do  we  fmd  that  mankind 
repaid  the  labours  of  the  ox  in  agriculture  with  a  strong 
degree  of  aifeetion  and  gratitude.  We  may  see  evi- 
dences of  this  in  the  early  history  or  traditions  both  of 
the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races ;  the  yopas  or  yojmtis  of 
the  Vedic  hymns  show  the  extreme  importance  which 
attached  to  oxen  ;  go-pati  means  in  Sanski'it  "  the  lord 
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is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  Liglitfoot  {Horw  Hch.,  Matt, 
xviii.  6)  observes,  our  Lord  refen-ed  to  a  large  kind  of 
millstone  to  distinguish  it  from  that  smaller  kind  used 
for  grinding  spices  (aromata)  for  the  wound  after 
circumcision,  or  for  the  delights  of  the  Sabbath  (deliciis 
Sabbaticis) ;  hence  we  note  our  Lord's  severity  of  con- 
demnation against  those  who  would  "  offend  one  of  his 
little  ones."  He  selects  the  largest  millstone  with  which 
to  sink  such  an  oifender  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
same  kind  of  mill,  worked  by  an  ass,  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans.     To  this  Ovid  alludes — 

"  lude  focum  servat  pistor,  domiuamque  fncorum, 
Et  quee  pumiceaa  versat  asoUa  molas. " — Fasti,  317. 

(See  also  Cato,  De  Be  Rust.,  c.  xi.)  The  ass  devoted  to 
this  labour  was  often  blindfolded. 

The  joining  together  under  the  same  yoke  of  an  ox 
and  of  an  ass  w.as  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(see  Deut.  xxii.  10) :  "  Thou  slialt  not  plough  with  an 
ox   and   an    ass    together."     Some  writers   have  sup- 


of  a  herd  of  cows,"  and  a  king.  "  The  worst  enemy  of 
the  Aryan  is  ho  who  carries  off  the  cow ;  the  best,  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  friends,  is  he  who  is  able  to  re- 
cover it  from  the  hands  of  the  robber  "  (Dc  Gubernatis, 
Myth.  An.,  p.  3).  From  the  representations  given  of 
the  golden  age  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  shedding  the 
blood  or  eating  the  flesh  of  the  animal  to  whose  toil 
man  owed  his  daily  bread,  would  have  been  thought  a 
dreadful  thing.     To  this  Virgil  refers — 

"  Ante  etiam  sceptrum  Dictei  regis,  et  ante 
Impia  quam  cfesis  geus  est  epulata  juveucis." 

{Gcor.  ii.  536.)     ' 

To  yoke  an  unclean  animal,  as  the  ass,  with  the  clean 
ox  would,  therefore,  be  considered  an  indignity  to  the 
latter  animal.  Nevertheless  there  may  be  other  reasons 
also  for  this  prohibition;  it  may  have,  as  Le  Clero 
believes,  a  symbolical  meaning  forbidding  improper 
alliances  in  civil  and  religions  life :  see  2  Cor.  v{.  14,  "  Be 
ye  not  imequally  yoked  with  unbelievers."     Again,  the 
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proliibitiou  may  be  of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xix.  19  :  "  Tliou  sLalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender 
with  !i  diverse  kind ;  tliou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  -with 
mingled  .seed;  ueitlier  shall  a  garment  miugled  of  Hneu 
and  woollen  come  npou  thee,"  i-a.,  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  "  You  shall  not  deviate  from  the  ap- 
pointed order  of  things,  nor  abandon  the  eternal  laws 
of  Nature  as  fixed  by  Didne  Wisdom ;  for  all  things 
and  livinn-  creatures,  as  they  came  perfect  from  the 
Creator's  hand,  were  pronounced   by  Him   to  bo  very 


hadad  against  Samaria,  the  flesh  of  the  ass  was  oaten. 
"  There  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria :  and,  behold,  they 
besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silver ''  (2  Kings  vi.  25).  Necessity  knows  no 
law.  The  head  of  the  ass  would  be  tlie  worst  part  of 
the  animal,  and  fourscore  pieces  of  silver  (or  cighfy 
shekels,  equal  to  about  £5  of  our  money),  as  the  price 
thereof,  wiU  show  what  great  straits  the  Jews  wore  in. 
Tlie  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  20),  "  Wliose  flesh  is  as 
the  flesh  of  asses,''  clearly  refers  to  the  lustful  prox>ortios 
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good;  and  every  plant  was  decreed  to  produce  other 
animals  and  plants  'after  tlieir  kind'"  (Com.  on  Levit. 
xix.  19).  The  joining  togetlier  under  the  same  yoke 
an  ox  and  an  ass  would  tlius  ajJiJear,  as  it  were,  out  of 
harmony  with  God's  work  in  the  world  of  Nature.  Or 
the  prohibition,  wliile  it  includes,  perhaps,  both  these 
ideas,  may  also  have  reference  to  the  physical  reason, 
"  lest  the  weaker  animal,  being  compelled  to  exert  itself 
to  keep  up  with  the  sui)erior  power  of  the  other,  should 
become  exhausted,  and  sink  under  the  effort  "  (Philo, 
De  Humanit.  xix.l. 

The  ass,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  as  forbidden 
food  to  the  Israelites,  was,  of  course,  so  considered, 
being  an  animal  that  "  did  not  divide  the  hoof  and  chew 
the  cud."     In  extreme  cases,  as  in  the  siege  by  Ben- 


of  the  animal,  and  not  to  its  flesh  as  food.  According 
to  the  Talmudists.  the  flesh  of  the  ass  will  make  a  man 
avaricious,  while  it  will  cm-e  an  avaricious  man  of  such 
a  moral  complaint. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  breed  of  white  asses  in  Judg. 
V.  10  :  ■•  Speak,  yo  that  ride  on  white  asses."  Tho 
Hebrew  word  {tsdclwr)  would,  like  tho  cognate  Arabic, 
seem  more  especially  to  refer  to  a  colour  of  white  mixed 
or  tinged  with  red,  and  such  animals  wouhl  be  esteemed 
of  great  beauty  and  value.  The  expression,  therefore, 
"ye  that  sit  on  white  asses,"  would  thus  denote  tho 
magistrates  and  nobles  of  the  land.  Wliite  animals — 
in  cases  where  white  was  a  departure  from  the  general 
colour  of  an  animal— liave  long  been,  and  still  are,  iu 
great  repute  amongst  Orientals:  note,  for  instance,  tho 
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white  elephant  of  the  Burmese.  Baafclad  is  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  white  asses ;  Buckiiinham  tells  us  that 
they  are  hirsfe  and  spirited,  and  hare  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokliara  also  imports  into  Peshawar  fine  speci- 
mens, thirteeu  hands  or  more  high ;  they  are  worth 
80  or  100  rupees  each.  We  must  not  forget  that 
riding  on  an  ass  conveys  a  very  different  notion  from 
that  wliich  attaches  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in 
our  own  coimtry;  for  the  most  noble  and  honourable 
amongst  the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses, 
and  our  Lord  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
in  this  manner.  Jesus  came  "  meek  and  lowly,''  but  the 
idea  of  humiliation  or  degradation  must  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  fact  of  his  lia^dng  ridden  on  an  ass.  He 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  sliow  the  peacefid  natm-o  of  his 
kingdom,  choosing  rather  the  quiet  ass  than  the  proud 
war-horse. 

The  Hebrew  word  (t7ioTO(»  for  "ass"  appears  as  a 
proper  name  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  19:  "Hamoi-,  Shechem's 
father;"  see  also  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28.  "With 
this  we  may  compare  a  similar  name  amongst  the 
Romans.  Thus  Asina  was  a  surname  of  the  Scipios, 
AseUus  of  the  Chuulii  and  the  Annii.  When  Ti. 
Claudius  AseUus,  who  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse  Ijy  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger,  and  compliiined  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
degraded,  for  hLs  military  services  had  been  distin- 
guished, Scipio,  punning  on  his  name,  quoted  the 
proverb,  "Agas  ascUum,  si  bovem  non  agero  queas" 
— i.e.,  "  yon  must  bo  content  with  an  ass  if  you  caunot 
have  an  ox."  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  also  there  is  a  play 
upon  the  word  chmnur,  which  means  both  "an  ass" 
and  "an  heap;"  see  Judg.  xv.  16.  "And  Samson 
said — 

BilcM  UacTiam^r,  cliamor  cTiamiJru^httytm, 
Bilcht  hachamor  kikkty'lii  eleph  ish  : 

"  With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  one  heap,  two  heaps, 
"With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  I  have  slain  a  thousand  men." 

From  these  words  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  Samson 
exultiugly  triumphant  over  his  enemies;  tho  mighty 
man,  like  a  giant  refreshed  not  with  wine,  but  with  the 
blood  of  his  slaughtered  foes,  dances  wildly  amid  the 
vanquished  heajis  witli  weapon  in  hand  raised  on  high 
(Oriente-Hibernice),and  sings  with  savage  glee  the  pa?an 
of  liis  ■('ictory.  The  passage  relating  to  tho  account,  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers  (xxii.  28 — 30),  of  Balaam  holding 
a  conversation  with  his  ass  has  been  variously  explained. 
On  this  .subject  we  give  no  opinion  of  our  own,  but 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  remarks  on  the 
passage  in  the  Bpeaket-'s  Commentary  (Vol.  I.,  p.  736). 
"The  account  of  this  occurrence  can  hardly  have 
come  from  any  one  else  than  Balaam  himself,  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  given  by  him  to  the  Israelites  after 
his  capture  in  the  war  against  Midian  .  .  .  That  which 
is  here  recorded  was  apparently  perceived  by  him  alone 
amongst  Inuuiiii  \vitnesses.  For  though  his  two  ser- 
vants were  with  him  (ver.  22).  and  the  envoys  of  Balak 
also  (ver.  35),  yot  the  man-el  does  not  appear  to  have 


attracted  their  attention.  Tho  cries  of  the  ass  woidd 
seem  then  to  have  been  significant  to  Balaam's  mind 
only  (so  St.  Greg.  Nyss.,  De  Vita  Mosis,  sub  fincm). 
God  may  have  brought  it  about  that  sounds  uttered  by 
the  creature  after  its  kind  liecamo  to  tho  prophet's 
intelligence  as  though  it  addressed  liim  in  rational 
speech.  Indeed  to  an  iingur.  priding  himself  on  his 
skill  in  intei-preting  the  cries  and  movements  of  animals, 
no  more  startling  warning  could  bo  given  than  one  so 
real  as  this,  yet  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  art;  and  to  a  seer  pretending  to  superhuman 
wisdom  no  more  hiuniliating  rebulce  can  bo  imagined 
than  to  teach  him  by  the  mouth  of  his  own  ass.  Those, 
the  special  significanees  of  the  transaction,  would  bo 
missed  entu-ely  if  we  were  to  suppose  (as  Maimonides 
apud  Grotius  in  Ice,  Bauer,  Tholuck,  and  especially 
Hengstenberg,  Geschichte  Bileams.  pp.  48,  sq^ci.']  that 
the  whole  passed  in  a  vision,  Balaam  being  by  the 
power  of  God  cast  into  an  ecstatic  state.  And  the 
words  'the  Lord  opened,'  &c.,  clearly  indicate  that  it 
was  on  the  ass,  not  on  the  prophet,  that  the  Divine 
hand  was  more  immediately  laid.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  that  the  ass  actually  uttered  with  tho  mouth 
articulate  words  of  human  speech  (tliough  still  defended 
by  Banmgarten,  Von  Gcrlach,  Wordsw.,  &c.) ;  or  even 
that  the  utterance  of  the  ass  was  so  formed  in  the  air 
as  to  fall  with  the  accents  of  man's  voice  on  Balaam's 
ears  (a  Lapido  in  loc),  seems  irreconcilealilo  ■n-ith 
Balaam's  behaviour.  Balaam  was  indeed  laboui-ing 
Uiider  derangement,  induced  by  his  indulgence  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  and  this  too  aggravated  at  tho 
moment  of  furious  anger ;  yet  it  seems  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  he  could  actually  have  heard  human 
speech  from  the  mouth  of  Ms  own  ass,  and  even  go  on, 
as  narrated  in  vs.  29,  30,  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  her, 
and  .show  no  signs  of  dismay  and  astonishment.'' 

Turning  from  Biblical  notices  of  the  domestic  ass 
we  come  to  those  of  the  wild  one,  and,  as  has  been  said 
above,  we  find  two  distinct  Hebrew  words  api)lied  to 
wild  asses,  'urud  and  pere,  though  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  names,  being  synonymous  in  etymo- 
logy, are  synonymous  in  signification.  The  name  'drud, 
from  the  root  drad,  "  to  retreat  timidly,"  "  to  flee 
swiftly,"  occui's  only  in  Job  xxxis.  5,  "  Who  hath  sent 
out  the  2^ere  free  ?  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the 
'drud  i"  and  in  its  Aramaic  form  ('an'id),  in  D.an.  v.  21, 
where  it  is  said  that  Nebuchadnezzer's  "  dwelling  was 
with  the  wUd  asses  "  {'ard,dayah).  The  word  ^jcre,  from 
pdrdh,  "to  flee  swiftly,''  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  account  of  the  angel's 
promise  to  Hagar  (Gen.  x^-i.  12),  it  is  of  Ishmael 
said,  "  He  shall  be  a  wild  (Hebrew,  pere  adavi,  "  wild 
ass")  man;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him."  Most  of  the  allusions 
in  the  Bible  refer  to  the  wild  and  shy  nature  of  tho 
■\vild  ass,  its  extraordiuarj'  swiftness,  and  its  homo 
amid  barren  and  desolate  deserts :  "  The  forts  and 
towers  shall  be  for  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wUd  asses  " 
(Isa.  xxxii.  14).  The  prophet  Jeremiah  compares 
Israel   to  "a   wUd   ass   used   to  tho   wilderness,   th*t 
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snuii'ctU  up  the!  wind  at  iie.-  yleasm-o  "  (ii.  2i);  ami  in 
a  veiy  fbw  forcible  words,  draws  a  graphic  picture  of 
these  animals  dui-iug  a  season  of  drought :  '■  The  wild 
asses  did  stand  in  tlie  high  i^laces,  they  snuffed  up  the 
wind  like  dragons  (jackals) ;  their  eyes  did  fail,  because 
there  was  no  gi'ass  "  (xiv,  6).  The  obstinate  and  re- 
fractory nature  of  the  wild  ass  is  refeiTcd  to  by  the 
prophet  Hosea :  "  For  they  are  gone  up  to  Assyria,  a 
wild  ass  alone  by  himself "  (Tiii.  9).  The  prophet 
complains  of  Ephraim  seeking  to  form  political  alliances 
with  idolatrous  nations,  such  as  Assyria,  by  offering 
pre.sents,  and  compares  his  conduct  to  that  of  a  wild 
ass  roaming  his  own  way,  peiwerse  and  kicking  at  all 
restraint.'  But  the  fidlest  and  most  graphic  account 
of  the  wild  ass  appears  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxix.  5 — 8)  : 
"  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  (jjere)  free  ?  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  swift  runner  ('arud)  [A.V., 
"  wild  ass"]  ?  whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness, 
and  (he  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  sconieth  the 
multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardcth  lie  the  crying  of 
the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pastui'e, 
and  he  searchcth  after  every  green  thing." 

Several  species  of  wild  ass  have  been  described  by 
zoologists,  tliree  of  which,  the  Asin  us  liemippus,  or  Syrian 
wild  ass,  the  Ashius  vulgaris  of  North-east  Africa, 
the  species  from  which  oiu-  dwuestie  race  is  descended, 
and  the  Asinus  onager  (the  hhur  or  Icowlan  of  the 
Persians,  the  wild  ass  of  Kutch  and  the  Indus),  were 
probably  known  to  the  ancient  Jews.  Dr.  Tristram  saw 
the  Asinus  vulgaris,  in  small  troops  of  four  or  five,  wild 
in  the  Sahara  desert.  At  fii-st,  he  says,  we  took  them 
for  antelopes,  "then  by  our  glasses  discovering  they 
had  no  bonis,  we  suspected  they  were  the  horses  of 
Bedouins  who  might  be  concealed  behind  them,  tiU  they 
allowed  us  to  approach  near  enough  to  make  them  out 
more  clearly,  when  sniffing  up  the  ^vind,  they  dashed 
off  at  a  speed  which  the  best  of  our  horses  coidd  not 
have  apjiroached."  The  same  traveller  tells  us  he  after- 
wards saw  a  wild  ass  in  the  oasis  of  Souf  which  had 
been  snared  when  a  colt ;  but  though  it  had  been  kept 
for  three  years  in  confinement  it  was  as  unti'actable  as 
when  fh'st  caught,  biting  and  kicking  fm-iously  at  every 
one  who  approached  it,  and  never  endm-ing  a  Siiddle  on 
its  back.  In  appearance  and  colour  it  could  not  have 
been  distinguished  from  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  tame  ass.  Of  the  Syrian  animal  Dr.  Tristram  says 
that  it  in  no  way  differs  from  the  African  in  habits 
(Nat.  Hist.  Bible,  p.  43 ;  see  also  The  Great  Sahara, 
p.  318).  Mr.  Blyth  considers  that  there  are  three 
species  of  wild  ass  with  characters  sufficiently  defined. 
We  -will  quote  from  his  own  valuable  paper  on  "  The 


1  This  is  Eosenmuller's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  is 
natiival  enough.  Mnurer  {Com.  iii  loc),  however,  demurs  to  it, 
and  nuderstauds  the  words  thus  ; — Ephraim  has  ^one  up  to  Assyria 
seeking  help.  The  wild  ass  dwelleth  alone,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  other  animals.  Ephraim  is  thus  less  wise  than  the  wild  ass 
of  the  desert ;  so  too  Leeser  in  his  Jewish  version  has  rendered  the 
passage,  "  Swallowed  up  is  Israel  ;  now  are  they  among  the  nations 
as  a  vessel  without  any  value.  For  they  are  needs  gone  up  to 
Assyria,  they  who  like  a  wild  ass  should  dwell  aloue."  The 
original  will  hear  either  of  these  constructions,  and  each  is 
suitable. 


Different  Animals  known  as  Wild  Asses."  It  ir-iy  ho 
mentioned  tliat  zebras  and  quaggas  are  also  referred  by 
natiu'alists  to  the  genus  Asinus,  but  these  animals  are- 
confined  to  Middle  and  Southern  Africa. 

"  (1.)  Asimis  vulgaris.  Gray  (Equus  asinus,  Linn.). 
The  true  onager,  onagrus,  or  aboriginal  wild  ass.  Indi- 
genous to  North-east  Africa,  if  not  also  to  the  soutliem 
parts  of  Arabia  and  the  island  of  Socotra. 

"(2.)  A.  hemippiis  {E.  hemiiypus.  Is.  St.  Hilaire ;  E. 
asinus  onager,  apud  Wagner).  The  hemionus  or  hemip- 
pus  of  the  ancients.  Inliabiting  the  deserts  of  Syria, 
Mesopotaiuiii,  and  the  uorihern  parts  of  Aj'abia. 

"  (3.)  A.  onager  {E.  asinus  onager,  Pallas).  The 
konlan  or  glior-khur.  Inhabits  West  Asia  from  48"  N. 
latitude  southward  to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western 
India. 

■■  (4.)  A.  hemionus  (E.  hemionus,  Pallas ;  E.  hyang, 
Moorcroft ;  E.  pohjodon,  Hodgson).  The  Dshiggetai  or 
Kyaiig.  Inhabits  Til)et,  and  thence  noi-thward  through 
the  Gobi  desert  into  Mongolia  and  Southern  Siberia. 
The  last  two  are  distinguishable  by  shades  of  colour 
only,  and  by  unimportant  differences  in  the  relative 
extension  of  different  hues  and  markings."  This  last, 
whether  a  distinct  species  or  mere  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding animal,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
Assyrians,  Persians,  and  other  neighljoui-ing  people. 

The  A.  hemippus  doubtless  was  the  one  more  espe- 
cially referred  to  in  tlie  passages  we  have  quoted  above 
from  the  Bible.  It  is  the  species  of  which  Xcnoi^hoa 
ui  his  Anabasis  speaks  as  being  extremely  swift,  and 
numbers  of  which  he  saw  during  his  march  in  theso 
very  plains ;  it  was  only  by  dividing  the  horsemen  into 
relays,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  the  chase,  that  they 
were  able  to  take  them.  It  is  the  species  which  Ml'. 
Layard  saw  on  liis  way  through  the  desert  to  Tel-Afer, 
and  of  which  he  writes,  "  In  fleetness  they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  wliich  only  one 
or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have  been  kno\^Ti 
to  accomplish.  The  Arabs  sometimes  catch  the  foals 
during  the  spring,  and  bring  them  up  with  milk  in  their 
tents.  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a  pair.  They 
are  of  a  light  fawn  colom- — almost  pink."  {Nin.  and 
Bab.,  i.,  p.  324,  note.) 

Of  the  Koulan  or  Ghor-hhur  (A.  onager)  of  Western 
Asia,  a  species,  doubtless,  known  to  the  Jews,  AssjTians, 
and  Persians,  and  the  animal,  we  believe,  that  appears 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments  as  hunted  by  King  Assnr- 
bani-pal.  many  observers  have  written.  It  appears  to 
have  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  can  endure  intenso 
cold  or  heat.  In  the  depth  of  a  Khiva  winter  this  animal 
was  observed  in  numerous  herds  near  the  western  ex- 
iTemity  of  Lake  Aral,  by  Major  James  Abbott,  who 
writes,  "  We  ascended  snnie  high  land  covered  with 
snow — wind  scarcely  endurable.  We  every  day  see 
herds  of  -wild  asses  and  flocks  of  the  Saiga  antelope. 
I  counted  800  wild  asses  in  a  single  herd."  It  is  said 
by  Lieutenant  Irwin  to  be  common  in  Persia,  the 
western  parts  of  Khorassan.  the  plains  of  Turkistan, 
from  which  it  extends  north  into  the  Russian  dominions 
and  the  centre  of  Asia.     Southwai'ds  they  abound  in 
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tlio  parched  and  ru??ed  d.-serts  of  Belucliistan  ;  m  tlio 
desert  between  Asui  and  the  hiUs,  west  of  the  Indus 
ahovo  Mithur-Koto,  they  are  to  be  fonnd,  ho  says, 
"wandering  pretty  weU  throughout  the  year  ;  but  m  the 
early  summer,  wlu-n  the  grass  and  tlie  water  m  the 
pools  have  dried  up  from  the  hot  winds  (which  are  hero 
terrific),  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  Ghor- 
khurs  migrate  to  the  hiUs  for  grass  and  water.  The 
foaling  season  is  in  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the 
Boluchis  ride  down  and  catch  numbers  of  foals,  findmg 
a  ready  sale  in  the  cantonments  for  them,  as  they  are 
taken  down  on  speculation  to  Hiudostan.  They  al.so 
shoot  great  numbers  of  full-grown  ones  for  food ;  the 
ground  in  places  in  the  desert  being  VC17  favourable 

for  stalking." 

The   monuments   of    Assyi-ia   represent    an   animal 
decidedly  more  like  the  horse  than  the  ass ;  the  head  is 
small,  aiid  so  are  the   cars;  the   legs   not   sufficiently 
slender  :  a  figiire  of  a  wild  ass  on  the  monuments  of 
Persepolis  shows  a  better  appreciation  by  the  scidptorof 
the  length  of  the  cars,  but  the  animal  is  decidedly  too 
thickly  made.     Hunting  wild  asses  seems  to  have  been 
;-.  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Assyrian  mouarchs  :  for  this 
purpose  they  used  the  large   kind  of  mastiff  employed 
in  the  chase  of  the  Uou  and  wild  bull,  which,  one  woidd 
have  supposed,  would  not  have  been  swift  enough  for 
the  capture  of  the  wild  ass.     One  of  the  marble  slabs 
in  the  British  Museum  represents  a  wild  ass  literally 
being  puUed  down  by  four  of   these  strong  dogs;  the 
pooi^  creature   with    stiffened   body   ami   open  mouth 
panting  for  breath,  a  picture  of  distress.     There  are 
five  clay  models  of  these  dogs  ui  the  British  Museum, 
and  they  bear  the  f  ollowiug  inscriptions  ;— 

1.  Munasiku-gari-su,  i.e.,  "biting  his  enemies." 
±  Epar-tallik-epus-kaka,   "who   gives    tongue  in 
chasing  the  deer."  (?) 

3.  Dalum-rigis-su,  "smoking  with  his  rage."  (?) 

4.  Kasid-aibi,  "  capturing  enemies." 

5.  Musozu-limutti.  "  removing  e\'il." 

The  reading  of  some  of  these  names  is  doubtful,  con- 
sequently the  translation  is  also.  Wo  are  indebted  to 
Sir  H.  Riiwllnsou  for  kindly  sending  ns  the  translations. 
Mr.  G.  Smith  has  also  given  us  his  readings,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  No.  3,  correspond  with  those  of  Sir 
Henry.    (See  woodcut  of  one  of  these  models  at  page  56.) 

The  hunters,  mounted  and  on  foot,  speared  or  shot  the 
animals  with   arrows ;    they  were   also  caught   by  the 
lasso,   as   the   monuments   show.      There  is   reason  to 
believe  that  the  Assyrians  ate  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass, 
as  do  the  Bedouins  cast  of  Damascus,  and  the  Arabs 
of  whom  Mr.  Layard  speaks.     Xenophon  says  that  the 
flesh  of  those  captured  was  like  th.at  of  rod  deer,  but 
more  tender  (Aiiah.  i.  .5).     The  Romans  also  ate  the 
flesh  both  of  the  wild  and  domestic  ass ;  according  to 
Pliny   {Nat.  Hist.    viii.   68),   Maecenas  was    the   first 
person  who  had  the  yoimg  of  the  domestic  ass  served 
up  at  his  table,  the  flesh  of  which  was  in  those  days 
preferred  to  that  of  the  onager  or  wild  ass.     Martial 
apparently  alludes  to  the  flesh  of  the  ivild  ass  as  food 
in  those  lines  ; — 


"Cum  tener  est  onager,  solaque  }alisio  inatro 
Pasoitur;  hoc  iufaus  sed  breve  nomeu  habet." 
i  e    the  wild  ass,  when  tender   and  fed   only  by  its 
mother's  milk,  has  the  name  lalisio  (an  African  word) 
applied  to  it,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 

In  Egyptian  mythology,  the  ass— to  borrow  Sir  G. 
Wilkiusou-s  words— enjoyed   the  marked  but  uncom- 
plimentary honour  of  belug  sacred  to  Tyi^ho,  the  evil 
genius.     This  distinction  entailed  upon  it  another  less 
enviable,  though  more  positive  mark  of   their   notice, 
"  the  Coptites  being  in  the  habit  of  throwing  an  ass 
doivii  a  precipice,  considering  it  unclean  and  impure, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  toTypho''  (Plutarch,  Ve 
Md.  et  Osir.,    cap.  30,  P.  ed.  Wytteubach).     The  m- 
habitants  of   (Abydus)  Busiris   aud  Lycopolis  carried 
their  detestation  of  this  animal  still  farther;  so  that 
they  even  scrupled  to  make  use  of  trumpets,  because 
their  sound  was  thought  to  be  like  the  braying  of  an 
ass"  (^han.,  Nat.  Anim..  x.  28).     It  was   from  the 
idea   cutcrtamed  by  the   Egyi'tiaiis   of    the  stupidity 
and  sensuality  of  its  disposition   that  they  gave   tho 
Persian  prince  Ochus  the  name  of  the  ass,  hi  token  of 
their  execration  of  so  detestable  a  tyi'ant.     "Even  Iho 
colour  of  tliis  animal  was  thought  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  e^-il  being,  and,  with  a  similar  prejudice, 
whenever  any  intU^-idual  happened  to  have  a  red  com- 
plexion or  red  hair,  thev  considered  him  connected  with 
Tji)ho  "  {Anc.  Egypt,  v.  185).     Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says 
representations  of  an  ass-headed  deity  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  occm-.     Tho  oidy  place  where  he  has  seen  the 
oiiocephalus  is  at  Tuot,  the  ancient  Tuphlum.      It  is 
apparently  of  the  order  of  demons,  or  an  inferior  class 
of  gods,  connected  with  a  future  state  in  tho  region  of 
Ameuti.     The  head  of  the  ass  is  sometimes  introduced 
among  the  hlerogljT'"cs.      Horapollo  {Hieroglyph,  i. 
23)  says  that  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to  symbolise  a 
man  that  had  not  travelled  out  of  his  own  country 

{Mpai-KO^  TVS  TarpfSos  fJih  iiroSriMVo^a  (r^aiVoi'Tes),  tlicy 
represented  an  ouoceplialus  (animal  with  an  ass's  head), 
Wcause  he  neither  knows  aujihing   of  history   or  of 
foreign  affairs.     The  prejudice  against  the  ass  appears 
to  have  been  ahnost  imivcrsal  in  Eurt.pc,  as  an  animal 
obstmate,  sensual,  aud  stupid ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  ho 
sometimes  played  a  prominent  part  at  church  festivals 
as    on   the   Feast    of  Asses,    celebrated  the    l-lth    of 
January,  representing  the    flight  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
into  Eo^-pt,  on  which  occasion   a   young  girl,  mounted 
upon  an  ass,  elegantly  adorned,  and  holding  a  child, 
was  led  in  procession,  and  placed  near  the  altar.     After 
tho  conclusion  of   the  mass,  the  priest  turned  to  the 
people,  and  instead  of  the  usual  dismissal,  said  three 
times  Hiiiham,  tho  people  replying  Hinham,   liinham, 
hinham.     Du  Cange  has  preserved  the  hyinn^  used  on 
the  Feast  of  Asses.     Wo  reproduce  it  here,  as  it  is  very 

curious  : — 

"  Orieutis  partibuB 
Adveutavit  asiuus, 
Fnlclier  et  fortissimus, 
t'arciuis  aptissimus. 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  car  chanter 
Uelle  bouche  rechignez, 
Vous  aurez  du  foin  assez 
Et  de  ravoine  a  plantez. 
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*'  Lentus  erat  pedibus 
Nisi  foret  baculua 
Et  eum  in  clunibus 
Puugeret  aculeus. 

Hez,  Sire  Asues,  &c. 

"  Hie  in  collibus  Sichem, 
Jam  nutritus  sub  Ruben, 
Trausiit  per  Jordauem, 
Saliit  in  Liethleem, 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes^  &c. 

"  Ecce  niaguis  auribus 
Subjugalis  filius 
Asiuus  egreijius 
Asiuorum  dominus, 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  &c. 

"  Saltu  vincit  liinnulos, 
Damas  et  capreolos. 
Super  dromedarios 
Velox  Madiaueo3. 

Hez,  Sire  Aaues,  &c. 

"  Aui'um  de  Arabia, 

Thus  et  myrrham  de  Saba 


Tulit  iu  ecclesia 
Virfcus  Asiuaria. 

Hez,  Siro  Asues,  &c. 

"  Dum  truhit  vehicula 
Multa  cum  sarciuula, 
Illius  luaudibnla 
Dura  terit  p.nbula, 

Hez,  Sire  Asues,  &c, 

**  Cum  aristis  hordeum, 
Comedit  et  carduum ; 
Triticum  a  palea 
Segregat  in  area, 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  &c. 

**  Amen,  dicas,  Amen. 

(Hie  genuflectabatur.) 

"  Jam  satur  de  gramine  : 
Auien,  Ameu  itera 
Aspernaxe  vetera. 

Hez  va  !  hez  va  !  hez  va  !  hez  ! 

Bials,  Sire  Asnes,  car  allez ; 

Belle  bouche  car  cbantez." 

(Du  Cange,  Glos.^  s.v.  Fesinvi  ^suioncm.) 
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HE  first  may  be  called  briefly  the  organic, 
meehauieal,  or  dictatiou  theoiy.  It  held 
tliat  every  sentence,  every  word,  nay, 
oven  every  syllable,  letter,  and  vowel- 
Scripture  bad  been  divinely  and  super- 
iiatnrally  imparted:'  tliat  the  authors  of  the  various 
books,  known  or  uukuowu,  had  no  share  in  the 
composition ;  but  they  were  but  the  auiauucuses  and 
instruments,  "  not  only  the  penmen  but  the  pens"  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — being  not  even  the  active  recipients, 
but  tlie  mere  passive  vehicles,  of  that  which  through 
them,  but  with  no  co-operation  of  their  own,  was  im- 
j)arted  to  mankind.  According  to  those  who  held,  or 
possiljly  even  hold,  this  theory,  the  Bible  not  only 
records  but  is  a  rsvelation,  not  only  reveals  but  is  a 
religion,  not  only  contains  but  is  the  Word  of  God. 
This  theory  may  indeed  be  countenanced  by  incidental 
expressions  of  the  Fathers  rather  than  by  their  actual 
method  of  dealing  with  Scriptiire,"  but  it  is  mainly  since 
the  Reformation  and  in  Protestant  Churches  that  it  has 
been  formulated  into  an  accurate  theological  dogma  or 
that  any  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  it.  It  found 
a  partial  expression  iu  the  popular  but  loose  and  narrow 
formula  of  Ohillingworth,  "The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only 
Is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 

ii.  The  second  theory  has  been  called  the  dynamic. 
It  holds  that  Holy  Scripture  was  not  "  dictated  by,"  but 

1  Hebraicus  Y.  T.  codex,  turn  quoad  consonas,  turn  quoad 
vocalia,  sive  puncta  ipsa,  sen  punctorum  saltern  potestatem,  et 
turn  qiiond  res,  turn  quoad  verba  feon-i-eut/Tiiv.  Formula  Consensus 
neUetici,  quoted  by  Erscli  and  Gruber,  and  Buxtorf,  Tract  de  Punct. 
Vocal.,  II.  V.     (Lee  on  Iiisi)irattoii,  p.  447.) 

2  We  may  instance  Jerome's  criticisms  on  the  "  Eusticitas,"  in 
the  style  of  some  o£  the  prophets,  the  "  solecisms  "  of  St.  Paul, 
&c.  (Proem  in  Esaiam ;  Proem  in  Jerem. ;  ad  Gal.  iii.  1,  &c.)  j 
and  even  his  great  opponent,  St.  Augustine,  says  that  the  Evan- 
gelists %vrote  "  ut  quisque  meminerat  et  ut  cuique  cordi  erat  *•  (De 
Cons.  Evaaj.  ii.  v.). 


"committed  to  writing   under  the    guidance    of,"  tho 
Holy  Spirit.     Wliilo  recognising  the  Divine  energy,  it 

I  does  not  annihilate  the  human  co-operation.  The  truths 
are  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  words  and  phrases 
are  the  result  of  the  writer's  own  indi\'iduality ;  the 
material  is  of  God,  the  form  is  of  man.     Just  as,  in  the 

:  old  mythology.  Ajjollo  was  regarded  as  the  mere  receiver 
of  the  oracles  which  he  delivered — learning  them  from 
Zeus,  but  interpreting  them  for  men — so  the  prophet 
is,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Philo,  the  "  iutei^jreter"  of  those 
as  yet  unspoken  thoughts  which  God  suggests  to  his 
understanding.  To  borrow  a  metaphor  wliieh  is  very 
common  among  the  Fathers,  the  wind  breathes  upon 
the  .^lIoMan  hail),  which  without  its  agency  utters  no 
sound,  but  the  resultant  melody  is  largely  modified  by 
the  actual  construction  of  the  lyre  itseK.  There  may 
be  weaknesses  and  imperfections  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression ;  there  can  be  none  in  the  truth  revealed. 
The  books  of  Scripture,  tliough  not  dictated,  are  yet  m- 
faUible,  indisputable,  perfectly  truthful  in  the  minutest 
particukr.  The  theoiy  may  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  pregnant  expression  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Inspiratus. 
a  Deo  sed  tamen  homo ;  "  and  it  is  pernaps  the  view 
most  prevalent  in  the  English  Church. 

iii.  The  next  theory  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
illumination.  I  adopt  this  term  l)ocause  it  recognises 
various  degrees  of  inspiraiion.  Now  inspiration,  pro- 
perly speaking,  cannot  admit  of  degrees.  Illumination, 
as  has  been  frequently  jiointed  out,  may  be  intermittent ; 
it  may  sink  into  the  faintest  possible  twilight,  or  may 
beam  ivith  noonday  splendour;  but,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  inspiration  must  be  continuous.  It 
is  true  that  this  theory  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
former,  but  it  regards  the  subject  from  a  wholly  diffe- 
rent point  of  view.  This  view  dates  from  the  days  of 
the  Rabbis,  who  not  only  divided  the  Scriptures  into 
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tlio  Law.  the  Prophets,  aud  the  Hagiographa,  but  (lis- 
imgiiished  also  between  the  "  Prophetic  Spirit "  wliich  in- 
spired the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  •'  Holy  Spirit'' 
•which  enabled  men  to  write  such  words  of  hoUness  aud 
wisdom  as  do  not  transcend  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
man  to  attain,  and  which  was  the  only  inspiring;  power 
recognised  by  thorn  in  the  Kethubim.'  From  the  days 
of  the  schoolmen  doirawards  the  different  degrees  of 
inspiration  have  been  variously  classified.  Some  have 
distinguished  between  the  grace  of  mqjerintendencij, 
which  merely  saved  from  positive  eiTOr ;  the  grace  of 
elevation,  which  uplifted  the  thoughts  aud  words  to  a 
lofty  standard ;  the  grace  of  direction,  which  guided 
them  alike  in  what  they  omitted  as  in  what  they  ex- 
pressed ;  and  the  grace  oi  suggestion,  which  vouchsafed 
to  supply  both  words  and  thoughts.  Others,  again,  and 
this  is  a  view  wliich  has  foimd  some  favour  among 
leading  theologians  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  distinguish 
between  antecedent,  concomitant,  nud  consequent  inspi- 
ration, the  last  being  merely  a  geuei-al  sanction  that 
a  book,  though  not  written  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
yet  contains  nothing  false.  Although  this  theoiy  does 
not  ostensibly  abandon  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  for 
the  whole  of  Scripture,  it  is  clear  that  in  its  extremest 
foi-m  it  nearly  merges  into  the  next  theory  ;  for,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Bi,shop  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  "  wliei-e  natiire  ended  and  inspiration 
began,  it  is  not  for  man  to  say." 

iv.  The  next  theory,  which  has  been  widely  embraced, 
may  be  called  the  theory  of  essential  as  distinguished 
from  plenary  inspii-atiou.  Its  favourite  formula  is, 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God.  while  it  i-ejects, 
as  inaccurate,  the  expression  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God.  Those  who  accept  this  \'iew  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  record  of  a  Di^-ino 
revelation,  and  that  their  authors  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  they  coniine  this  mspiratiou  to  matters 
of  doctrine,  matters  of  morality,  and.  above  all,  matters 
of  faith."  Tliey  do  not  accept  as  necessarily  inspired 
or  inf  alhble  the  accidental  allusions  and  passing  phrases 
of  Scripture.  Tliey  do  not  consecrate  the  obiter  dicta 
auctoris  aliitd  agentis.  They  do  not  believe  that  the 
sacred  writers  would  have  wished  us  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  scientific  accuracy  or  in- 
acem-acy  of  the  popular  expressions  in  which  they 
describe  natural  phenomena  or  natural  laws.  They 
would  not  be  in  the  least  shocked  to  find  that  Moses 
could  have  expressed  a  current  fallacy  of  observation, 
that  St.  Stephen  coidd  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
memory,  or  that  St.  Paul  coidd  have  foimded  an  illus- 
tration upon  a  mere  Rabbinical  tradition.  This  was  the 
theoiy  held  by  Erasmus,  R.  Simon,  Grotius.  Le  Clerc.  and 
Pfaff  f  it  is  now  held  by  many  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  even  when  they  differ  so  widely  as  PeiTone 
and  Dr.  DoUinger  ;  it  is  accepted  by  the  great  mass  of 
German  theologians,  of  profoxmd  learning  and  unim- 


peachable orthodoxy ;  it  has  been  f  onnally  repeated  and 
sanctioned  among  om-selves,  even  by  ivi'iters  so  widely 
separated  as  Bishop  Lo^vth.  Bisliop  Warburiou,  Arch- 
deacon Paloy,  Clarke,  Dod.lridje,  Baxter,  Arc'ibishop 
Sumner,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott.-" 

V.  The  fifth  theory  may  bo  called  that  of  ordinary 
inspiration.  The  other  four  may  differ  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  apply  the  working  of  inspiration,  but 
they  all  agree  in  I'ogarding  it  as  being  an  extraordinary, 
transcendent,  aud  supernatural  energy.  Tlie  fifth,  on 
the  other  hand,  wliicli  found  in  Sclileicrmacher  its  fore- 
most exponent,  regards  inspiration  as  a  thing  entirely 
subordinate  in  the  Dinne  economy.  It  believes  that 
Christ  came  to  reveal  and  declare  his  Father  to  man- 
kind, and  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  truthful 
record  of  his  life,  his  death,  and  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught.  Tlie  liolders  of  this  tlieory  believe  that  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  exercised  in  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  is  not  genericcdhj  distinctfrom  the  ordinary 
influence  of  that  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  Christian  men,  wHch  all  admit  to  be  analogous  to 
it.^  They  believe  that  the  Bible  animates  and  awakens 
the  religious  consciousness  of  man,  but  they  attach  no 
infaUible  truthfulness  to  all  its  utterances,  nor  any 
Divine  sanctity  to  its  incidental  and  non-religious 
teachings.  They  hold  that  each  book  aud  passage  of 
Scripture  must  bo  tested  by  its  inherent  consistency 
with  that  which  we  learn  of  God's  will  from  his  revela- 
tion of  liiinsolf,  above  all  in  the  life  of  Christ.  They 
attach  consummate  importance  to  the  saying  of  St. 
Paid,  ••  Tho  letter  killeth.  the  spirit  givetli  life."» 

It  is  clear  that  tliis  theory  is  the  very  autix)odes  of 
the  first  or  organic  theoiy.  According  to  the  organic 
theory,  tho  Bible  is  in  every  text  absolutely  super- 
natural, trausceudently  divine ;  according  to  the  dynamic 
theory,  it  is  throughout  human,  as  well  as  throughout 
divine  ;  according  to  the  illiimination  theorj-.it  is  divine, 
but  in  differing  degrees  ;  according  to  the  essential 
iheoiy.  it  is  divine  only  in  matters  of  faith ;  according 
to  tho  ordinary  theory,  it  is  inspired,  but  not  always 
miraculous — sacred  but  not  always  supernatural — that 
it  is  always  to  be  reverenced,  Ijut  not  always  and  ir. 
every  point  to  be  accepted  as  divinely  authoritative.- 
that  it  is  divine  only  as  all  else  is  divine  which  is  good 


1  itLUiinonides,  Mora  Nevochim,  ii.  37,  45. 

2  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  distinguishea  between  the  things  that 
belong  to  faith,  i^rincipalilcr  and  irdirccte. 

•*  See  Tholuck  in  Herzog's  Cytnupxdiu, 


■*  The  name  of  Luther  has  often  beeu  claimed  as  Kanctioninj 
some  Bucli  view,  and  his  slij^htiug  lancruage  as  regards  the  Apo- 
cilypse,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  no  less  than  his  contemptuous 
rejection  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  as  an  "  epistola  Etramiuea," 
might  seem  at  iirst  sight  to  sanction  it.  The  fact  is,  however, 
different.  Luther  set  up  in  his  own  mind  a  certain  arbitrary  test 
of  canonicity  and  inspiration—viz.,  that  no  writing  was  inspired 
unless  in  some  degree  it  testified  to  tho  truth  of  Christ's  Gospel 
("  Aueh  ist  das  der  rechte  Priifestcin  alle  Biicher  zu  tadelu,  wenn 
man  siehet  ob  .sie  Christum  treiben  oder  nicht")  ;  and  acting  on  this 
test  he  rejected  these  portions  of  the  Canon.  (See  Lee  on  Inspira- 
tion, pp.  72  420.)  , 

^  Aualogous  espressions  to  those  in  which  inspiration  is  described 
by  the  Fathers  may  also  bo  found  in  Pagan  writers — c.<j.,  Plato, 
ron.,pp.  533,  534;  Tim. ,  p.  74 ;  Arist.,  De  Mimdo,  4;  Cic.De  I>iv. .  i.  SO; 
Liv.  V.  15;  Sen.,  Ep.  27  ;  Virg.,  .Eii.  vi.  47;  andmany  other  passages, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  Cic.  Pro  Arch.  S  :— "  Jfemo  vir  magnuB 
sine  aliquo  aiflatu  divino  unquam  fuit.*' 

<'-2  Cor.  iii.  6.  Cf.  Rom.  vii.  6,  "That  we  should  serve  in  new- 
ness of  spirit,  not  in  the  olduesa  of  tho  letter  "  (ii.  29). 
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aucl  noble' — iu  so  far  as  the  heart  of  mau  is  divine  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  indwelling  Si>irit  of  God. 

5.  The  very  fact  that  aU  these  theories  aro  severally 
held  by  men  of  authority  in  the  English  Church,  and  that, 
by  formal  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal,  even 
the  fifth  is,  within  certain  limitations,  capable  of  being 
mauitaiued  without  any  violation  of  her  formularies, 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  she  has 
pronounced  upon  the  question  no  authoritative  decision. 
Such  is  indeed  the  case.  The  Chui-eh  of  England 
requires  of  her  ministers  a  belief  that  "  Holy  Scripture 
containcth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation;''"  she  de- 
fines Holy  Scripture  to  be  the  undoubtedly  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  she  makes  a 
passing  allusion  to  Scripture  as  "  God's  word  wi-itten;"^ 
she  declares  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to 
the  New,  and  that  in  both  alike  everlasting  life  is  offered 
to  mankind  by  Clirist ;'  she  requu-es  of  her  priests  and 
deacons  "unfeignedly  to  believe  "  them,  and  to  bo  per- 
suaded that  they  "contain  sufficiently  aU  doctrine  re- 
quired of  necessity  for  eternal  salvation  through  faith 
iu  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  clear  that  in  these  passages, 
wliile  the  Scriptures  aro  accepted  as  a  volume  in  the 
highest  degree  sacred,  yet  no  exclusive  sanction  is  given 
to  any  special  theory  of  inspiration.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  word  is  concerned,  it  is  a  singidar,  though  possibly 
an  imdesigned  circumstance,  that  both  the  word  "inspi- 
ration "  and  the  verb  "  mspire  "  occur  but  five  times  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  every  one  of  those 
five  instances  are  used  to  imply,  not  the  extraordinary 
and,  so  to  speak,  extiuct,  but  the  ordinary  and  continual 
workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God — the  inspiration 
wliich  cleanses  the  thoughts  of  the  Christian's  heart" — 
the  insiju-ation  which  enables  us  to  think  those  things 
that  be  good" — the  inspiration  which  makes  our  works 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God.' 

0.  Nor  again  is  the  language  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject  of  its  own  inspiration  so  definite  or  decisive  as 
to  justify  us  iu  building  up  formal  theological  systems 
on  isolated  passages,  treated  apart  from  the  general 
progress  of  revelation.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast 
multitude  of  passages  in  which  the  inspired  writers 
claim  to  be  delivering  tlie  direct  messages  of  God.^ 
The  Scriptures  generally  are  called  the  "  oracles  of 
O-od."  ^  In  three  several  instances,  passages  from  the 
Psalms  are  attributed  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'"    St.  Peter  says  that  "  the  prophecy  came 

1  James  i.  17.  -  Art.  VI.  3  Art.  XX.  ■<  Art.  VII. 

^  Collect  in  the  Commuuiou  Service. 

'"  C'  llect  for  Fifth  Suuday  after  Easter. 

'  Art.  XII.  Cf.  the  Collect  of  the  service  already  referred  to, 
nnd  the  Hymn  VenL  Creator  SpiriUis.  The  use  of  the  word  in 
other  writers  accords  with  this.  Thus  Miltou  writes,  "  Inspire 
as  thou  art  wont  my  prompted  son;?,  else  mute.''  And  in  his 
Animaduefslons,  ''  And  as  thou  didst  dignify  our  fathers'  days 
with  many  revelations  ...  so  thou  canst  vouchsafe  to  us  (though 
unworthy)  as  large  a  portion  of  thy  Spirit  as  thou  pleasest. 
For  who  shall  prejudice  thy  all-governing  will,  seeiu;^  the  power 
of  thy  grace  is  not  passed  away  with  the  px-imitive  times,  as  fond 
and  faithless  men  imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and 
thou  staudest  at  the  door."  Many  analogous  passages  might 
be  quoted  alike  from  ancient  and  modem  authors. 

^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2  ;  Jer.  i.  9,  &c.  '-•  Bom.  iii.  2. 

'"  Acts  i.  16;  Mark  xii.  36;  Heb.  iii.  7. 


not  in  old  time  by  the  vnil  of  man.  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
and  he  says  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the 
prophets."  St.  Paul  says  that  he  taught  "  in  words 
whicli  the  Holy  Spii'it  teacheth,"  that  "  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  able  to  make  ivise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  iu  Jesus  Christ,''  and  that  "  all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspu-ation  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness.'"- He  also  describes  his  own  teaching  as  not 
being  the  word  of  man,  but  "  in  truth  the  word  of  God." 
Our  Lord  himseK  appeals  to  Scripture  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  ministry — in  the  wUderuess  and 
on  the  cross — and  often  in  the  emphatic  words,  "  It  is 
written,"  or  "  Have  ye  not  read.""  That  these  facts 
and  these  passages  do  undoubtedly  prove  the  very  deep 
reverence  whicli  we  should  attach  to  Holy  Scripture, 
the  exceptional  weight  and  sanctity  of  its  language, 
and  its  inestimable  value  as  the  chief  source  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  is 
entirely  evident ;  but  they  cannot,  except  by  a  fallacy 
of  extension,  be  fairly  regarded  as  atti'ibuting  infalli- 
bility to  each  separate  statement  iu  Holy  Writ,  or  as 
implying  that  every  book,  and  every  portion  of  every 
book,  was  written  under  the  influence  of  an  exceptional 
illumination.  Luther,  iu  his  commentary  on  Genesis, 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  expression  "  God  said," 
while  it  does  imply  the  direct  conviction  of  a  Divine 
message,  does  not  mean  a  necessarily  miraculous  com- 
munication or  a  voice  in  the  air.  It  is  said  in  Scriptm'o 
of  David,  and_of  Samson,  that  they  were  powerfully 
moved  and  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  '^  yet  this 
did  not  apply  so  completely  to  their  words  or  actions 
as  to  save  them  from  tlie  commission  of  even  grave 
and  terrible  sins.  The  Apostles  were  mitred  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  tongues  of  cloven  flame,  and  wore  "  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  yet  wo  know  that  they  could  and 
did  err,  and  that  in  serious  matters  connected  with  tho 
duties  of  daily  life.  Pom-  times  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  did  they  receive  from  then-  Divine  ILaster  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,''  and  it  was  his  last  pro- 
mise that  he  would  be  with  them  always,  even  to  tho 
end  of  the  world.'"  "We  know  how  fidly  and  richly 
that  promise  was  fulfilled ;  yet  it  left  them  to  the  last 
"  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,'''"  capable  of 
errors  both  in  judgment  and  iu  practice."*  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  often  and  emphatically  denied  that  this 
possibility  of  mistake  co;ild  affect  them  in  what  they 
wi-ote.  That  they  did  so  err  I  am  not  so  irreverent  as 
to  assert,  iior  has  the  widest  learning  and  acutest  in- 
geiiiUty  of  scepticism  ever  pointed  to  one  complete  and 
demonstrable  error  of  fact  or  doctrine  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament.    But  what  we  are  now  considei-ing  is 


'■  2  Pet.  i.  21;  1  Pet.  i.  11. 

r-  1  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  IS. 

i:i  Mark  ii.  25  ;  is.  12,  13 ;  xiv.  27. 

n  1  Sam.  xvi.  13 ;  Judg.  xiii.  25. 

IS  Matt.  s.  19,  20  ;  Mark  xiii.  11 ; 

"'■  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

17  Acts  siv.  15. 

IS  Acta  XT.  36—39 ;  Gal.  ii.  11,  &o. 


Cf.  Judg.  vi.  34;  1  Sam.  xi.  6. 
Luke  xii.  11,  12 ;  John  IJT. 
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the  iiossibility  of  arriving  at  some  inflexible  theory  of 
inspiration  ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  argument  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  a  real  analogy  between  the 
facts  observable  in,  and  the  laws  which  apply  to,  the 
lives  and  the  writings  of  inspired  men.  Except  by  a 
slavishly  literal  interpretation,  and  a  fallacious  extension 
of  applicability,  there  is  no  passage  of  Holy  Scrijjture 
wliich  can  be  made  to  bear  the  immense  weight  of 
meaning  laid  upon  it  by  those  who  maintain  that  all 
Scripture,  doivn  to  its  minutest  particulars,  is  absolutely 
infallible   and  supematurally  inspired.     Accepted  ac- 


cording to  the  ordinai-y  rules  of  language,  and  tested 
by  the  simple  and  natural  canons  of  criticism,  the  wiiters 
of  the  Bible  never  claim  for  themselves,  or  for  each 
other,  any  such  purely  miraculous  exaltation  above  the 
possibilities  of  human  imperfection.  To  claim  that 
they  write  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  to  in- 
sist with  the  whole  emphasis  of  their  convictions  that 
they  are  delivering  the  Gospel  and  the  messages  of  God, 
is  a  widely  different  thing  from  claiming  that  every 
word  which  they  utter  is  as  far  above  all  human  criticism: 
as  if  it  had  been  articulated  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 


ILLUSTEATIONS   OF   HOLY   SCRIPTUEE   FEOM   COINS,  MEDALS 

AND   INSCEIPTIONS.— VII. 

BY   THE    EEV.    CANON    EAWXrNSON,    M.A.,    CAMDEN    PEOFESSOK   OF    ANCIENT    HISTOBT    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD. 


?HE  history  of  Tu-hakah,  king  of  Etliiopia, 
who  stands  out  as  an  important  figure  m 
Isaiah's  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  great 
expedition  against  Judah  (Isa.  xxxvii.  9), 
receives  illustration  both  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Egyi)t  and  from  those  of  Assyria. 
The  monuments  of  Egypt  place  before  us  a 
king,  whom  they  call  Tehrak,  or  Tahai-uka,'  at 
exactly  the  time  when  the  Tirhakah  of  Scrip- 
ture alarms  Sennacherib.^  This  monarch  ap- 
pears in  the  Egyjitian  records,  first  of  all, 
as  a  hostile  king  of  Ethiopia,  whoso  power 
is  unacknowledged  in  Egypt.  Later  he  is 
found  to  Iiave  estabhshcd  his  dominion  over 
the  lower  country,  and  to  be  lord  of  the  two 
Egypts,  no  less  than  of  the  Ethiopian  high- 
land. The  point  of  time  whereto  the  narrative 
of  Isaiah  belongs  seems  to  be  just  when  one 
of  these  two  conditions  was  merging  into  the 
other.  Tirhakah  is  called  "  king  of  Cush  "  (Ethiopia'), 
not  king  of  Egypt,  since  his  authority  apparently  is  not 
yet  fully  established  in  the  lowland.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  evidently  claims  a  certain  suzerainty  over  the 
Nile  valley ;  since  otherwise  ho  would  not  feel  aggrieved 
by  Sennacherib's  proceedings,  or  have  any  reason  for 
setting  his  forces  in  motion  against  Mm. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  great  rivals,  Tir- 
hakah and  Sennacherib,  ever  came  into  contact.  The 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  paralysed 
the  aggressor,  and  forced  him  to  return  hastily  to  his 
o-\vu  land,  before  his  troops  came  into  collision  mth 
those  of  his  powerful  antagonist.  But  that  antagonist 
profited  by  his  mthdi-awal.  All  the  extant  records 
show  that  Sennacherib's  great  failure  was  followed  by 
tlie  retirement  of  Assyi-ia  from  the  position  of  au 
assailant  of  Egyjit ;  and  that,  as  that  country  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  Ethiopia,  in  the  absence  of  Assyi-ia, 

1  "Tebrak,"  according  to  Wilkinson  (Eawlinson,  Hcrodotm,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  319,  2ud  edit.) ;  "  Taharuka"  according  to  Bansen  (Egypt's 
Place,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  543). 

-  Sec  2  Kings  six.  9. 
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obtained  an  undisputed  supremacy.  Hence  the  gi'cat 
name  which  Tirhakah  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.''  The  Assyrian  records  slmw  us  that  the 
eminence  of  Tu-hakah  was  maintaiued  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  that  it  was  only  forfeited  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  Assyrians  imder  Esar- 
liaddou,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  who  reduced 
all  Egy[)t  imder  his  authority,  and  forced 
Tirhakah  to  retire  upon  Meroe,  his  ciipital. 
Egyj)t  then  passed  imder  Assyria  for  a  space 
of  some  two  or  three  years  (B.C.  671 — 669), 
dui-ing  which  period  there  was  "  a  pathway 
out  of  Egypt  to  Assyi'ia,  and  the  Assyrian 
came  into  Egyjit,  and  the  Egy^itian  into 
Assyiia,  and  the  Egy^jtians  sen-ed  with  tho 
Assyrians"  (Isa.  six.  23).  Esar-haddon  vain- 
gloriously  styled  himself  during  these  years 
"King  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Meroe, 
and  Ethiopia."*  But  even  tlieu  the  spirit  of 
tho  great  Ethiopian  was  not  crushed.  Tii- 
hakah  bided  his  time,  and  in  B.C.  669,  learning  that  tho 
Assyiiau  monarch  had  faUeu  ill  and  partially  abdicated 
his  throne,  he  once  more  issued  from  his  Ethiopian 
fastnesses,  and  burst  upon  the  Nile  valley  with  ovor- 
whehuuig  force.  Expelling  the  governors  whom  Esar- 
haddon  had  set  up  in  the  various  towns,  he  established 
his  court  at  Memphis,  and  reigned  uiidi.stm'bed  for  two 
(or  perhaps  tlu-ee)  years,  Assyria  making  no  effort 
agamst  him.  At  length,  however,  in  B.C.  667  (or  666), 
Sardanaimlus  (Asshur-bani-2)al),  having  succeeded  his 
father  Esar-haddon,  took  in  hand  the  recovery  of  Eg}'pt, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing the  Assyrian  suzerainty.  Tu-hakah  was 
once  more  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  his  naiive 
dominions,  B.C.  665  (or  664) ;  and  his  death  happening 
about  the  same  time,  the  Assyi-ian  power  was  soon 
firmly  established  in  Egypt,  Ethiopian  ascendancy 
was  repressed,  and  henceforth  no  "  king  of  Cush " 
was  ever  able  to  subject  Egypt  or  even  seriously 
trouble  it. 

••  Strab.  i.  3,  §  21 ;  it.  1,  §  6,     ■*  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  201. 
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ET  THf.    KEV.    A.    S.    AQLEN,    M.A.,    INCUMBENT    OP    ST.  NINIAN'S,    ALTTH,    N.B. 


INTEODUCTORY. 

STUDY  of  tlio  Bible  would  be  very  in- 
complete which  did  not  include  some 
attempt  to  understand  the  chavactci'  of 
its  poetry.  But  it  is  a  study  beset  witli 
difficulties,  even  to  those  who  have  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance mth  the  Hebrew  language.  In  the  literature  of 
other  nations  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  prose  from  verse.' 
The  eommou  features  of  verwitlcaiiou — quantity,  metre, 
and  rhyme — are  generally  well  marked,  and  though 
compositions  professedly  proso  often  abound  in  imagi- 
native writing,  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry,  whether 
(jf  ancient  or  motlorn  times,  conforms  to  fixed  metrical 
laws. 

"  Numbers  aud  rbyme,  iiud  that  l:&i'uiouious  sound, 
"Wliiob  uot.  the  nicest  ear  iu  harshuess  wouud. 
Are  uecessar}'."- 

li  is  not  so  with  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  Isaiali 
was  numbc-red  with  j^roso  \yriters  till  rescued  by  Bishop 
Lowty  a  century  ago.  Tlie  same  pen  which  placed  the 
sublime  bard  among  his  poetical  compeers  w.as  the  first 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  structiu-e  of 
Hebrew  verse.  The  following  passage  gives  the  learned 
bishop's  estimate  of  the  diilicuUii's  of  the  brijnch  of 
study  iu  Vi'hich  ho  achieved  sucli  marked  success.  After 
I'emarking  that  no  selected  examples  ca,n  exhibit  "  the 
full  force  of  the  pecidiarlties  which  servo  to  distinguish 
the  poetical  diction  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  preserve  that 
.sublimity  aud  splendour  for  which  it  is  so  remarkable," 
ho  continues  : — "  The  perfect  character  and  genius,  the 
whole  form,  principles,  and  nature  of  the  poetical  diction 
aud  ornaments,  can  neither  be  comprehended  in  any 
minute  or  artificial  precejjts  whatever,  nor  perhaps  be 
reduced  altogether  to  rnlo  or  method ;  the  complete 
knowledge  and  perco^ition  of  tliese  are  only  to  be 
attained  by  readuig  and  investigation,  united  with 
acuteuess  of  judgment  and  delicacy  of  taste.'''' 

In  the  following  series  of  papers  little  more  can  lie 
promised  than  an  attempt  to  indicate  to  the  student  the 
direction  winch  his  investigations  .should  take,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  tho  principal  results  attained  by  the 
labours  of  Lovrth  and  otiier  scholars,  German  aud 
English. 

The  Bible  contains  nearly  the  whole  oi  the  literature 
of  a  highly  imaginative  people.  This  fact  shows  itself, 
even  in  a  translation,  iu  tho  poetical  char.acter  of  tho 
language.  There  are,  in  every  language,  wcjvds  in 
common  use   to    express   moral   or  intellectual  facts. 


J  Prose  and  verse  are  terms  wbicb  arose  in  copying  MSS.  Prose 
is  written  sfraiubt  on  (proi-siis) ;  verse  (a  rcriendn),  tlioiiiih  it  derived 
its  original  nitauing  uot  from  metrical  considerations,  but  from 
the  importance  of  preserving  an  even  margin,  became  limited  to 
writing  in  numbers. 

-'  Essay  on  Poely}!,  by  the  Dnlie  of  BucUiugbara. 

■^  Lowth'B  Lectinrs  on  Hiibrew  Poetry,  and  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  the  Translation  of  Isaiah. 

'■  Lecture  xv. 


which,  if  traced  back  to  tho  root,  are  found  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  some  material  appearance.  "  Rigid  origi- 
nally means  straight ;  wronij  means  twisted ;  spirit 
primarily  means  wind ;  transgression,  tho  crossing  of 
a  line ;  sujjercilious,  the  raising  of  tho  eyebrow.  Wo 
s.ay  tho  heart  to  express  emotion;  the  head  to  denote 
thought ;  and  thonght  and  emotion  are  in  their  turn 
words  borrowed  from  sensible  tilings  and  now  appro- 
priated to  spiritual  nature.  Most  of  the  process 
by  which  this  transformation  is  made,  is  hidden  from 
ns  iu  tho  remote  time  when  language  was  framed;"" 
I  but  as  we  trace  back  the  literature  of  a  country  we 
see  the  process  iu  many  cases  at  work,  and  we  arc 
conscious  that  the  language,  as  we  recede,  grows  more 
and  more  pictui-esqne  until  its  iufancy,  when  it  is 
all  poetiy.  The  Bible  oifers  examples  of  this.  There 
wo  see  the  process  at  work  iu  the  case  of  some  of 
the  words  just  cited.  The  spirit  is  still  the  breath 
or  the  wind.''  Tho  word  describing  a  mau  of  jnstice 
and  integrity  is  repeatedly  applied  to  a  road,  where  it 
is  in  our  version  translated  "  straight."  To  sin  is  to 
miss  the  mark,  to  stumble,  or  to  wander  from  tho  right 
road ;'  while  a  life  of  holiness  is  represented  as  a  walk 
in  tlie  path  approved  by  God.^ 

But  iu  addition  to  this,  which  might  bo  called  tho 
nucouscious  tendency  of  a  laugnage  to  poetic  expres- 
sion, there  are  abundant  proofs,  at  almost  every  pago  of 
the  sacred  volume,  of  the  Hebrew  love  for  metaphor 
;iud  figurative  use  of  words.  The  discourses  of  our 
Lord  aloue  will  aiford  sufficient  examples  of  this. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  fev>'  short  verses  He  likens 
himself  both  to  a  shepherd  aud  to  the  gate  of  the  sheep- 
fold,  and  in  every  parable  there  appears  a  fresh  symbol 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Another  interesting  fact  bears,  witness  to  the  poetic 
power  resident  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Nations  gene- 
rally h.tve  man)'  words  -for  that  which  interests  them 
most,  aud  the  language  of  the  Israelite  is  rich  aud  copious 
in  terms  for  natural  objects,  from  which  wo  perceive 
how  deep  and  extended  was  his  feeling  for  nature. 
In  Hebrew  there  are  ten  diiforent  words  for  different 
kinds  of  rain.  A  stream  might  be  called  by  one  of  nine 
names.  Five  words  in  the  Bible  are  translated  by  our 
oue  "  vaUey,"  while  thirteen  are  rendered  "  fight.''  There 
are  also  ui  the  compass  of  the  Bible  as  many  as  2.50 
bot.-.nical  names. 

These  indications  are  c\'idont  to  tho  i-eader  of  the 
English  Bible.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  Hel)rew 
discloses  other  signs  of  its  poetical  capacities.  Children, 
and  nations  in  the  infant  stage,  by  couvertiug  i;i)i;ns 
into  verbs,  lend  great  force  and  liveliness  to  (heir  rude 
aud  imperfect  speech.  A  great  deal  of  the  life  and 
action   of  Hebrew  poetry  is  due   to   a  simil.ar  close 


5  Emerson  on  Ntrtxirc, 
'  Prov.  six.  i,  &c. 


''  Job  ixvi.  i, ;  John  iii.  S. 
SPs.  1.  23  (margin). 
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relation  between  the  verb  aucl  noun '  wLieli  have  the 
same  root-fonu.  A  peculiarity,  too,  in  the  tenses,  which 
permit  an  iustautancons  change  from  past  to  future, 
enables  a  writer  to  give  to  a  picture  a  vi\'idness  and 
sense  of  present  reality  which  can  scarcely  be  preserved 
iu  translation.  The  eifect  is  heightened  by  the  genius 
of  the  language  to  combine  in  one  word  those  different 
members  of  a  sentence  which  other  languages  must 
express  by  many  different  terms. 

Those  facts  would  be  enough  to  mdieate  how  largely 
imagination  was  likely  to  enter  into  every  Hebrew 
composition,  and  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  literatiire 
of  the  nation  might  bo  expected  to  take  a  poetical  form. 
The  student  will  appreciate  the  remark  of  Herder,  tliat 
the  Hebrew  tongue  declares  for  itself,  "  I  myself  am  a 
poem."  But  there  is  one  otlier  tendency  in  the  same 
direction  which  is  frequent  and  deserraig  of  notice. 
The  Jews  never  developed  a  pliilosojihy.  Abstraction 
was  foreign  both  to  the  national  lial)its  of  thonght  and  to 
the  language.  The  Bible  exliibits  tlus  in  the  frequency 
of  its  personificatiou.  Nothing  came  witliin  the  Jews' 
intelligence  which  did  not  take  a  bodily  sliape.  Even 
iu  St.  PanVs  E^iistles,  and  in  argimieuts  which  in  otlier 
respects  reflect  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  this  Hebrew 
tendency  is  continually  displayed.  In  the  Apostle's 
consciousness  there  are  two  rival  combatants  strii-iiig 
for  the  mastery.-  The  law  becomes  a  Uving  creature 
with  power  to  kill  or  l)less,  charity  a  sensitive  tliiug 
capable  of  patience  and  kiutlness.'  Sin  assumes  a 
terrible  uidi%-iduality  as  a  monster  armed  with  a  sting, 
or  a  person  bearing  a  goad.'' 

These  considerations  jn-epare  us  to  regard  the  whole 
Bil)le  as  cast  in  a  poetical  mould.  That  it  begins  and 
ends  with  a  poem  ;  that  its  history  is  told  in  a  manner 
which  reminds  us  more  of  Shakespeare's  manner  of 
telling  history  than  of  that  of  professed  historians  in 
past  or  present  times  ;  that  its  prophetic  insiiiration  was 
accompanied  with  the  gift  of  song ;  that  One  greater 
than  all  tlie  prophets  did  not  disdain  the  ijoetie  form 
natural  to  liis  country,^  and  spoke  with  a  tenderness  and 
truth  of  nature,  and  a  sympathy  for  all  the  depth  and 
mystery  and  complexity  of  the  human  heart,  to  wliich 
we  look  for  parallels  only  iu  the  poetic  literature  which 
owes  its  fullest  inspiration  to  Christianity ;  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  compositions  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  poetical  intention  or  form,  is  often  carried 
away  by  the  splendour  of  his  thonght  into  almost  l}Tic 
bnrsts  of  passionate  eloquenoe ; — all  this  follows  on 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  mind  was  naturally  ca])able 
of  quick  and  vivid  imagination,  and  that  the  Helirew 
language  was  an  instrument  of  singular  flexibility  and 
power. 

But  a  more  important  consideration  yet  remams. 
This  poetic  nature  was  doubtless  given  that  Israel  might 

1  Herder,  Geist  der  Ebratsclun  Poesie. 

-  Kom.  vii.  8,  9.  ^1  Cor.  xiii. 

''  1  Cor.  XT.  55.     (See  Dean  Stanley's  note.) 

^  The  parable,  it  will  bo  seen  presently,  was  a  natnral  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  versification.  Tlie  structure  called  pai-allclism 
is  also  clearly  evident  in  tlie  New  Testament,  especL.Uly  in  our 
Lord's  discourses. 


the  better  perfijrm  the  great  fimction  committed  to  it 
by  God.  That  it  miglit  fulfil  tliis  end,  it  needed  to  he 
subordinated  to  the  great  master  truth  by  wliicli  tha 
nation  was  possessed,  and  wliich  made  its  glory  and  its 
strength.  The  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  was  the  handmaid 
of  his  religion  ;  there  is  therefore  iu  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible  something  which  elevates  it  above  all  other  lite- 
rature of  the  same  kind.  The  transcendeut  nature  of 
its  iuspiration  seems  to  consecrate  all  other  works  of 
human  genius  to  which  we  give  the  name  inspired. 
Much  that  bears  the  name  of  poetry  is  degraded  by 
unwortliy  associations  or  by  the  subject  on  wliich  it  is 
employed.  It  is  well  known  how  the  great  Grecian 
philosopher  planned  to  exclude  from  his  ideal  repulilie 
even  tlie  works  of  Homer  and  the  great  tragedians. 
Tet  there  were  songs  worthy,  as  he  deemed,  of  entrance. 
"  Tliese  two  harmonies  I  ask  you  to  leave  :  the  stram  of 
necessity  aud  the  strain  of  freedom,  the  strain  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  strain  of  the  fortunate,  the  strain 
of  courage  aud  the  strain  of  temperance ;  these,  I  say, 
leave."''  Wliat  would  have  to  be  added  to  those  to 
exhibit  the  supremo  excellence  of  Hebrew  poetry  ?  It 
raises  the  strain,  not  of  courage  and  wtue  only,  mighty 
as  tliese  are,  but  of  truth  aud  holiness,  of  faith  and 
liope,  of  progress  and  i^erfection,  of  fidelity  to  God,  and 
unbroken  trust  m  his  goodness  and  love.  Ever  since 
it  was  poured  forth  from  the  full  hearts  of  the  sweet 
singers  of  Israel,  the  world  has  been  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  life  and  strength  from  its  stream.  Wliat- 
ever  dreams  of  future  glory  humanity  shapes  for  itself, 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  not  excluded,  but  is  welcomed 
as  the  music  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  remarks  ou  t!ie  general  poetic  character  of  tlio 
Bible  wUl  not  seem  out  of  place  if  we  consider  for  a. 
nionieut  how  much  depends  on  our  ability  to  distuiguish 
its  lioctry  from  its  prose.  Many  fatal  errcn-s  iu  theology 
are  duo  to  the  confusion  of  figure  with  fact,  metaphor 
with  demonstration.  Tliere  is  danger  wlien  terms  used 
iu  a  fluid  and  emotional  way  are  taken  for  formal  and 
rigid  symbols.  Both  among  Jews'  aud  Chi-istians 
opiuions  and  practices  have  ere  now  been  sm-rounded 
with  the  sanctity  of  religion,  which  rest  on  no  other 
basis  than  the  dctcrmiuation  to  find  literal  aud  scientific 
exactness  where  God  lias  bestowed  tlie  nobler  gift  of 
poetry. 

The  Iwoks  of  the  Bible  which  have  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  stiietly  poetical  present  cei-tain  marked 
lieculiarities  of  style  aud  a  distuict  poetical  stnicturo. 
They  will  be  enumerated  here  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  onr  Bibles,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  song  being  loft  more  conveniently  for  a 
later  pajier.     The  poem  of  Job,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the 


''  Plato,  Iifjmlili'c,  iii.,  Jowett's  translation. 

>  There  is  no  limit  to  the  absurd  literalism  of  the  Rabbinical 
interpretations.  An  iust.iuce  will  siiliice.  In  Ps.  i.  the  poet  says 
of  the  uprii^ht  man,  *'  His  delit,4it  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ; 
and  in  his  law  doth  be  meditate  day  and  night.'*  Starting:  the 
ohiection  that  sleep  aud  cares  would  render  this  ceaseless  medita- 
tion impossible,  R.  Ifimcbi  concludes  that  to  fulfil  the  test  it 
ia  enough  to  wear  tepl^illim  or  phylacteries.  (See  Smith's  Vic* 
iiciiary  of  Urn  Bihle^  under  *'  Frontlet.") 
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Proverbs,  tlic  Canticlns,  proelaiui  tJieir  o\tu  character. 
Tlie  propliets,  it  has  been  well  said,  "  vibrate  between 
poetry  aud  prose."  Isaiah,  with  the  exceptiou  of  a  few 
chapters  wliicli  occur  also  iu  the  Book  of  Kuigs,  is 
poetry  of  tho  most  sublime  aud  elegaut  kiud.  "  The 
first  of  the  prophets,  both  in  order  aud  dignity,  ho 
aboimds  iu  such  transC4!ndent  exceUeueos  that  he  may 
be  i^roperly  said  to  aiford  the  most  x^erfect  model  of 
prophetic  poetry."'  Jeremiah  rauks  bolow  Isaiah, 
thoug'Ii  deficient  in  neither  sublimity  nor  elegance. 
Only  half  of  his  book  can  be  pronounced  to  have  the 
character  of  poetry.  The  Lamentations  arc  an  elegy 
of  deep  and  sustained  pathos.  Ezekiel  is  "  deep,  vehe- 
ment, tragical,  with  sentiments  elevated  and  full  of  fire." 
Tho  greater  part  of  his  prophecy  is  poetical  both  in 
matter  and  diction.  Of  tho  minor  prophets,  Jonah 
(witli  the  exception  of  his  hymn)  aud  Haggai  must 
rank  with  Daniel  as  x>roso  writers.  Zechariah  is  only 
pai-tly  poetical,  and  Malachi  is  composed  iu  a  "  kind 
of  middle  style."  Tho  rest,  wliilo  exhibiting  each  his 
peculiar  excellence,  are  all  to  be  considered  as  coming 
mthiu  the  limits  of  the  poetical  part  of  the  Bible. 

But  the  list  is  not  complete."  Scattered  through 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  from  the  very  begiuniug,  aro 

1  Lowth  (Lecture  xxi.). 

2  Part  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  decidedly  poetical.  Kutli 
is  an  exquisite  pastoral  idyll.  The  Apocrypha,  too,  coutaiu  at 
least  one  book  of  undoubted  poetic  character  and  excellence — viz., 
Ecclesiastieus. 


passages  of  a  high  order  of  poetry — hymns,  war  songs, 
odes  of  invocation,  chants  of  victory,  psalms  of  praise, 
elegies  of  excpiisite  tenderness  and  pathos.  Nor  does  the 
stream  die  away  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  reappears 
from  the  desert  period  that  separates  it  from  the  New, 
like  a  buried  river  bursting  forth  with  eagerness  to  its 
native  light  and  air.  Finally,  among  those  compositions 
wliicli  possess  in  great  abundance  most  of  the  elements 
of  poetry,  must  be  reckoned  tho  marvellous  grouxi  of 
visions  unrolled  before  the  eye  of  tho  seer  of  Patmos, 
wliich  forms  so  fitting  a  close  to  tho  sacred  canon. 

These  have  been  jireserved  of  the  '"  Songs  of  Zion ;" 
but  probably  more  have  perished.  The  songs  of 
Solomon  were  a  thousand  and  five.-'  Of  these  probably 
not  one  remains,  for  the  beautiful  composition  which 
beai-s  the  monarch's  name,  and  is  called  the  Song  of 
Songs,  contains  internal  evidence  agaiust  this  author- 
ship ;  and  of  the  two  psahus  ascribed  to  Solomon  by 
their  titles,  only  the  first  can,  iu  any  probability,  come 
from  his  pen.  Jeremiah  composed  a  du-ge  or  elegy  for 
Josiali,''  which  unfortunately  has  not  sun-ived  with  tho 
other  book  of  Lamentations  of  the  same  i^rophet.  Two 
books,  at  least,  containing  songs  and  poetical  narratives, 
only  a  few  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
are  quoted,  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  "'^  aud 
••  The  Book  of  Jasher,  or  the  Upright."" 


2  1  Kings  iv.  32. 
»  DJumb.  xxi.  14, 


■1  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25. 

«  Josh.  X.  13 ;  3  Sam.  i.  18. 
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J'ACOB  and  Esau  were  fifteen  years  old 
when  their  grandfather  died.  It  must 
have  been  some  years  thereafter — giving 
room  for  Esau's  taste  for  tho  chase  being 
developed — ^wlien  one  evening,  at  Beer-sheba,  Jacob  was 
cooking  for  himself  a  very  savoui'y  moss  of  red  lentils. 
"  The  red  lentil,"  Dr.  Tristram  tells  us,  "  is  considered 
tho  best.  We  have  eaten  it  mixed  with  meal  for  bread; 
but  it  is  now  generally  used  as  a  pottage,  or  cooked  as 
the  Sjianiards  cook  haricot  beans,  stewed  vrith  oil  and 
flavoured  with  red  pepper."'  Jacob's  cookery  may  not 
have  matched  that  of  the  Spaniard,  but  if  the  red  lentil 
were  then  a  rarity  lately  introduced  from  Egypt,  and  If 
Jacob  was  following  tho  instructions  of  tluit  clover 
housewife,  his  mother,  in  preparing  the  dish,  we  may 
well  believe  it  to  have  been  a  singularly  attractive  one. 
Just  as  it  is  ready,  Esau  returns  from  a  long  day's  un- 
successful hunting,  faint  with  fatigue,  famishing  with 
hunger.  We  are  told  of  the  Arab  by  those  who  know 
him  well  that  his  hunger  is  madness.  This  madness  is 
now  upon  Esau.    As  he  looks  at  the  pottage  and  scents 

1  Tlic  Nahiml  Eistoi-y  of  the  BibJe,  p.  462. 


its  exciting  fragrance,  ho  exclaims,  '■  Peed  me,  I  pray 
tliee,  with  that  red— that  red ! "  He  knov.-s  not  what  to 
call  it.  His  wily  brother,  perceiving  how  passionately 
impatient  he  is,  at  once  seizes  the  opportimity,  and 
guarding  the  food  so  coveted,  says  to  him,  "  Sell  me  this 
(Liy  thy  birthright."  He  knew  that  this  birthright 
belonged  to  his  brother  as  tho  fii-st-bom.  Besides  a 
double  portion  of  the  household  estate,  and  headship 
over  tho  family  and  tribe,  iu  the  case  of  Abraham  aud 
his  descendants  this  birthright  carried  with  it  the  entail 
of  the  higher  spiritual  blessings  of  the  covenant. 
Wliat  ideas  at  their  age  Jacob  and  Esau  respectively 
entertained  regarding  it,  it  is  dilHcult  to  say.  Theii- 
common  imderstanding  may  have  been  that  some  mys- 
terious benefits  were  attached  to  it.  So  far  as  these 
were  purely  spiritual,  to  bo  realised  in  their  descendants 
rather  than  in  themselves,  we  may  well  believe  that 
Esau  cared  little  about  them.  That  in  this  respect 
Jacob's  impressions,  even  iu  early  fife,  were  other  tham 
and  opposite  to  those  of  his  brother  is  more  than  pro- 
bable; but  that  his  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the' 
birthright  sprung  solely  or  mainly  from  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spiritual  benefits,  immised  with  any  care  or 
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concern  for  the  secular  advantages  involved,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  His  motlier  hai.1  told  him  that  in  the 
case  of  her  two  sons  the  customary  order  was  to  be 
reversed ;  that  the  elder  was  to  serve  tlie  younger. 
There  seemed  but  little  cliance  of  this  being  brought 
about,  either  by  his  father's  ordering,  or  by  his  own 
superior  vigour  carrjaug  it  over  his  brother's  weakness. 
Here,  however,  was  a  chance  of  liis  getting  Esau  volun- 
tarily to  part  with  Ms  birthright.  That  Jacob  was  so 
very  prompt  to  seize  the  moment  of  advantage,  tells 
how  actively  lie  was  on  the  watch— how  keen  anyhow  to 
gain  the  benefit.  He  so  far  succeeds.  To  his  demand, 
•'  Soil  me  this  day  thy  birthright,"  the  hungry,  impe- 
tuous, unspiritual  child  of  the  cliaso  replies,  "  Behold,  I 
am  on  tlie  point  to  die :  and  what  profit  shall  this  birth- 
right do  to  me  ?  "  Let  him  h.avo  the  pottage,  and  he 
Avill  give  up  the  birthright.  Not  satisfied  ^vith  such  a 
random  word,  which  might  afterwards  be  disavowed, 
Jacob  will  have  a  firmer  security  :  "  Swear  to  me  this 
(by.''  Ready  to  do  anything  to  gratify  the  claimant 
appetite  of  the  moment — an  oath  with  him  perhaps  a 
thing  of  little  weight — Esau  swears,  gets  the  bread  and 
pottage,  '-eats  and  drinks,  and  rises  up  and  goes  liis 
way"  (Gen.  xxv.  ol). 

This  nnbrotlierly,  ungenerous,  ignoble  attempt  to 
iilch  the  birthright  out  of  Esau's  hands,  is  the  one 
solitary  incident  recorded  in  the  first  seventy-seven 
years  of  Jacob's  life.  It  pleases  us  to  tliiuk  tliat  ho 
got  no  benefit  by  it.  It  did  not  alter  his  position  for 
the  better  in  the  least.  It  was  not  upon  Esau's  having 
voluntarily  bartered  away  the  birtliright  tiiat  his  de- 
prival  of  it  by  Isaac  rested ;  nor  did  Jacob  him.self 
«ver  ventnre  to  make  that  barter  the  basis  of  his  claim. 
The  fifly  years  or  more  tliat  intervened  between  this 
aud  the  next  recorded  incident  in  Jacob's  history,  do 
uot  seem  to  have  much  changed  his  character.  Rebekah, 
noticing  the  growing  frailties  of  her  husband,  and 
fearing  that  he  may  soon  die,  overhears  one  day  a  com- 
5nission  given  by  him  to  Esau,  and  suspects  its  design. 
It  rouses  her  to  prom])t  decisive  action.  In  aU  the  haste 
of  one  who  has  contrived  a  skilful  plot,  and  is  eager 
for  its  iustaut  execution,  she  goes  to  Jacob,  and  telling 
him  wJiat  he  is  at  once  to  do,  says,  "■  Now  therefore,  my 
sou,  obey  my  voice  according  to  that  which  I  command 
thee"  (Gen.  xxvii.  8).  Jacob  hears,  but  for  a  moment 
hesitates.  Is  it ;:  sensitive  conscience  shrinking  from  the 
dishonour  of  the  deed  ?  No,  it  is  but  a  timid  aud  calcu- 
lating spirit  foreseeing  a  gi'eat  risk,  and  trembling  to 
encounter  it.  The  hesitating  Macbeth  says  to  his  unflinch- 
ing wife,  •'  If  we  should  fail."  ''  We  fail !"  is  her  reply ; 
'■  but  screw  your  courage  to  tiie  sticking-point.  and  we'll 
not  fail.''  ■•  Peradventure,"  says  the  hesitating  Jacob 
to  his  unflinching  motlier,  "  my  father  \vill  feel  me,  and 
I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver;  and  I  shall  bring  a 
curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing."  The  Lady  Macbeth 
of  the  Hebrew  story  answers,  "  Upon  me  be  thy  curse, 
my  son  :  only  obey  my  voice."  Jacob  takes  the  place, 
and  acts  the  part  that  she  prescribes.  He  does  it  well ; 
his  courage  never  falters,  never  fads.  It  is  severely 
tried.     He  comes  to  Isaac  with  the  prepared  venison. 


and  says,  "  My  father."  At  first  hearing  of  his  voice, 
his  fatlier  suspects  and  challenges  him  :  "  Who  art 
thou,  my  son  H"  There  must  lie  no  hesitation  now,  and 
there  is  none.  The  bold,  the  barefaced  falsehood  hangs 
not  on  the  lip  :  "  I  am  Esau,  thy  first-born.  I  have 
done  according  as  thou  badest  me  ;  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit 
and  cat  of  my  venison,'  that  thy  soul  may  bless  ine." 
'■  I  love  Jacob's  blessing,"  says  the  good  Bishop  HaU, 
"  but  I  hate  his  lie.""  Besides  that  created  by  the  voice, 
a  new  doubt  crosses  the  old  man's  mind.  He  had  never 
known  Esau  come  back  from  tiie  limiting  fields  so  early. 
'■  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my  son  H  " 
he  asks.  The  answer  is,  "  Because  the  Lord  thy  God 
brought  it  to  mo.''  The  lie  is  backed  by  somotliing 
worse.  "  The  baseness  of  Jacob,"  says  Dean  Alford, 
"  is  here  coped  by  his  blasphemy."'-  Isaac  remembers 
what  a  hairy  man  Esau  is.  Ho  will  use  this  test: 
"  Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 
whetlior  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not."  The  very 
thing  that  Jacob  told  Rebekah  that  he  feared.  But  she 
hail  put  out  aU  her  skill  iu  clotliiug  every  exposed  part 
of  his  person  with  skins  of  kids,  as  Uke  to  human  hair 
as  possible.^  Her  device  succeeds.  J  acob  goes  near ;  is 
handled.  Still  Isaac  doubts.  "  The  voice  is  Jacob's 
voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  Again 
the  direct  appeal  is  made,  "  Art  thou  my  very  sou 
Esau  ?  "  Jacob  had  already  practised  on  Isaac's  piety, 
by  attributing  his  quick  success  to  his  father's  God. 
Ho  win  now  practise  on  his  father's  weakness — his 
known  inability  to  resist  any  who  took  up  a  determined 
front :  so  with  a  bolder  eif rontery  of  f.il.sehood  than 
before,  ho  says,  "  I  am."  Overcome  thereby,  Icii,",c  asks 
the  venison  to  be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  cat. 
Isaac  does  so.  "  i  should  have  dropped  the  dish," 
says  Luther,  "  and  run  away,"'^  Jacob  holds  it  steadily. 
and  afterwards  brings  wine.  Revived  and  strengthened, 
Isaac  is  now  ready  to  pronounce  the  blessing.  Even 
still  there  is  a  hngering  doubt.  But  he  remembers  how 
Esau's  garments  always  bore  about  them  some  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  wild-flowery  hills  lie  Inmted  in.  This 
last  test  he  will  try.  "  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me. 
my  son."  This  too,  the  mistress  of  deceit  has  foreseen 
and  pro\'ided  for ;  so  "  he  came  near  and  kissed  him  : 
and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed 
him,  and  said.  See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell 
of  a  field  wiiich  tho  Lord  hath  blessed."    The  last  liu- 


1  "  Tlie  flesh  of  tbc  Beden  (the  wil.l  iront)  is  excellent  venison, 
far  E.ipeiior  to  tho  drv  me-tt  of  tlin  '  gazelle,'  and  is  probably 
tlm  venison  which  Esan  went  to  Ir-iit  for  his  father  in  Iho 
wilderness  of  Judea."  (Tristram,  Jv'cifiiial  Hislorj;  0/  Otx,  BibU, 
pa^^e  97. ) 

-  Coii(cmpTa(t(in.'?,  vol.  i.,  p.  85* 

3  The.  Boo);  of  Gciicsk,  p.  122. 

•I  "  Martial  (lih  xii.,  Epig.  40)  alliules  to  kid  skins  as  nsed  by 
the  Bomans  for  false  hair,  to  conceal  b;ildness.  The  wool  of  the 
Oriental  iroat  is  uinch  loncrer  nud  finer  than  of  those  of  tin? 
country  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  1).  See  Boohprt,  Hicniz.,  p.  I.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  51. 
See  also  Roseninilller,  Tuch,  etc."  [Spcahef's  Commenlarn,  Part  I., 
p.  1(>.)  "  Wn  ninst  not  think  of  our  European  goats,  whose  skins 
would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  any  such  deception.  It  is  the  camel- 
goat  (or  ani;ora-goat)  of  tho  East,  whose  black  silk  hair  was  used 
even  by  the  Koniaus  as  a  substitute  for  human  hair."  (Kcil  and 
Dclitzsch  ou  the  raitateuch,  vol.  i.,  p.  275.) 

^  Lange  ou  Genesis,  p.  519. 
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gerfng  scruple  is  overborne.  The  inward  impulse  is 
upon  Iiis  spirit,  and  tlic  long-eoveted  blessing  is  pro- 
noimced.  The  story  is  one  of  tJie  most  picturesque 
and  most  pathetic  in  all  the  Bible.  It  fills  the  eye,  and 
fixes  itself  in  the  memoiy  of  cliildliood.  Old  ago  bends 
over  with  unabated  interest.  But  it  is  as  humiliating 
as  it  is  attractive,  exhiliitiug,  as  it  does,  an  expenditure 
of  contrivance,  activity,  self-possession,  untruthfulness, 
profanity,  all  employed  by  \yiiu  and  sou,  iu  practising  a 
mean  fraud  upon  such  a  husband,  and  such  a  fatlier, 
believed  by  both  to  be  upon  the  bed  of  death. 

Tile  only  immediate  issue  of  the  success  is  the  fiery 
wratli   and   dark   threat  of  Esau.      Jacob's  life   is   iu 
dauger,  and  she  who  had  brought  upon  him  the  peril 
hastens  in  her  own  way  to  shield  him  from  it.     He  must 
go  to  her  brother  Labau,  to  stay  mth  him  a  few  days  till 
his  brother's  fury  turns  awaj' ;  and,  wii  liout  knowing 
her  reasons  for  the  step,  Isaac  must  approve  and  take 
part  iu  it.     It  is  dexterously  done  :  Isaac  blesses  Jacob, 
and  sends  him  oft'  to  Haran.     How  great  the  contrast 
between  this  departure  from  Beer-sheba  and  a  previous 
one  on  a  like  ei-rand  !     Eliezer,  the  servant,  had  gone  off 
with  his  ten  camels  and  their  attendants,  and  the  rich 
presents  ;  Jacob,  the  sou,  goes  off  on  foot,  aloue.    Eliezer 
i-i  follo^7ed  by  the  best  wishes  of  all  he  leaves  behind, 
and  goes  on  his  way  with  the  assurance  iu  liis  heart  that 
the  God  of  his  master  Abraliam  will  guide,  protect,  and 
prosper  him ;  Jacob  departs  furtively,  unwillingly  driven 
SAvay  by  terror  rather  than  urged  on  by  hope,  a  solitary 
fugitive,  with  but  a  poor  compauiouship  in   liis   own 
thoughts,  and  that  terrible  retrospect  beliind ;  for,  ever 
as  he  looks  back,  tliere  rises  up  that  scene  by  his  father's 
bed-side.     He  hears  again  his  brother's  jjassionate  out- 
cries ;  he  sees  again  the  looks  of  liate  that  tell  of  pur- 
posed vengeance.     If  twenty  years  after  this  the  very 
thought  of  meeting  Esau  once  again  made  him  tremble, 
with  what  terror  at  this  time  must  it  have  filled  him  ! 
One  can  well  imagine  that,  as  at  first  lie  tied,  the  fancied 
sound  of  pursuing  footsteps  was  la  his  oar,  and  that 
over  and  anon  ho  cast  behind  a  glanca  to  make  sure  that 
Esau  was  not  on  his  track.      True  he  carried  with  liim 
his  father's  blessing,  but  there  was  not  much  to  comfort 
in  the  remembrance  of  how  that  blessing  had  been  ob- 
tained.    As  to  God — "  the  fear  of  Isaac  " — what  were 
ROW  his  thoughts?    Few,  perhaps,  obscure  and  troubled. 
Parting  from  Beer-sheba,  from  tliat  altar  on  which  ho 
had  so  often  seen  his  father  saci-ifico,  before  which  he 
had  so  often  joined  with  him  ia  prayer,  lie  may  have  had 
the  feelmg  that  he  was  parting  from  his  father's  God. 
And  yet  it  is  even  here  and  now  that  new  and  inner 
folds  of  his  complex  character  begin  to  show  themselves. 
He  is  away,  at  hist,  from  the  home  iufluences  to  wliich  he 
had  sc  long  been  subjected.     Out  from  uuder  the  sway 
of  the  worldly,  ambitious,  plotting,  resolute  Ecbekah, 
he  enters  upon  his  ovn\  se])arate  and  independent  path. 
And  the  voiy  first  stage  of  that  path  reveals  to  us  liov,' 
much  there  was  in  him  of  the  imaginative,  the  devo- 
tional, the  capacity  to  see  heaven  opened,  the  suscep- 
tibility to  impressions  from  the  world  of  spirits. 

On  leaving  Beer-sheba,  Jacob  took  the  path  through 


Central   Palestine,   which    the    thoroughfare   of    ages 
marked  out  as  the  one  from  Mamre  northward  to  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  aud  on  to  Haran.     On  the  second  or 
third  evening  after  his  departure  this  path  led  liim  alono- 
the  western  slope  of  tlie  liiU  upou  whose  summit  the 
town  or  hamlet  of  Luz  had  been  then,  or  was  afterwards, 
erected.  The  sun  had  sot,  darkness  gathered  round  him ; 
here  he  must  tarry  for  the   night.      There  are  parts 
of  Palestine,  now  barren  and  dreary  enough,  where  rich 
crops  once  grew,  and  where  the  vine  and  the  olive  once 
'flourished,  known  generally  by  the  remaiuiug  traces  of  ( 
those  terraces  by  wliich  the  soil  was  sustained  aud  the  • 
fcrtihty  created.   There  are  other  parts,  such  as  the  bare 
sides  of  many  of  the  higher  summits,  which  must  have 
been  always  much  like  what  they  now  are.     Such  was 
the  place  that  Jacob  lighted  on.     We  cannot  identify 
tlio  spot,  but  we  are  sure  of  the  neighbourhood — an 
uijland  region,  bare  and  bleak,  the  sides  of  wliose  gently- 
swelling  heights  present  little  else  to  the  eye  than  sheets 
of  purely  stony  surfaces,  curiously  intersected  l)y  hori- 
zontal lines.    "And  hf  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place 
for  his  pillows,  aud  lay  down  iu  that  place  to  sleep ;  and 
he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and 
the  fop  of  it  reached  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  angels 
of  God  ascending   and   descending  on   it."     The   last 
sight  that  had  filled  Jacob's  eye  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
was  that  of  the  singularly-marked  hiUs  around.     Did 
that  sight  help  to  shape  the  dream  that  followed  ?     From 
a  journal  kept  by  the  writer  of  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  1863, 1  extract  a  single  sentence  written  upou  the  spot : 
— "  In  approaching  Bethel  the  hill-sides  presented  fre- 
quently such  au  exact  resemblance  to  the  steps  of  a  stair, 
that  it  maj'  have  been  from  them  that  the  vision  of  Jacob's 
dream  was  borrowed."     I  did  not  know  when  I  penned 
these  words  tliat  the  idea  suggested  by  them  receives  such 
confirmation  from  the  true  interpretation  of  the  original 
record.     The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  ladder  "  occurs 
but  iu  this  single  passage,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
would  be  more  correctly  rendered  "  staircase,"  derived 
as  it  is  from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  raise  or  pile  up."    A 
towering  elevation,  as  of  hill  piled  on  hUl,  consisting  of 
ledges  of  rocks,  ser^dng  as  steps  by  which  it  might  bo 
ascended,  would  correspond  far  better  ivith  the  meaning 
of  tho  word  than  a  solitaiy,  narrow,  unsupported  ladder, 
offering  no  seemly  footing  for  ascending  and  descending 
angels.     And  something  like  to  this  it  may  have  been, 
as  if  the  heights  around  had  risen  or  been  piled  up  ono 
upon  another  till  their  summits  were  lost  iu  the  starry 
heavens — their  lined  sides,  tho  broad    staircase,   with 
ample  room  for  angels'  footsteps,  "  sloping  in  brightnes.? 
up  to  God."     The  dream  was  not  less  from  God,  and 
shaped  by  a  Divine  Hand,  that  the  form  of  it  may  havo 
been   borrowed   from   the    peculiar    cl  aracter  of   tho 
scenery  surrounding  the  sleeper.     Whatever  the  sight 
he  saw,  narrow  ladder  or  broad  hill-stair,   earth  ap- 
peared as  joined  to  heaven.     No  gap  or  gulf  between, 
no  intervening  space  unoccupied,  the  pathway  between 
the  two  pooiiled  by  busy  messengers  coming  and  going, 
sustaining  a  continued  and  unbroken  correspondence. 
Had  nothing  moro  than  this  vision  been  seen  by  the 
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sleeper  (the  assurauce  sent  into  his  heart  that  it  came 
from  God),  Jacob  ooiild  scarce  have  failed  to  gather  from 
it  the  truth  so  vi\iiUy  pictured  Ijy  it  of  the  ever  open, 
close,  and  constant  communication  that  there  is  between 
earth  and  heaven — the  ever  watclif  ul  and  ffracious  pro'i'i- 
deuce  of  God.    And  applying  this  truth  to  his  own  case 
and  to  his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  he  might  have 
taken  homo  the  comfort  to  his  heart,  that  solitaiy  as  ho 
DOW  was,  separated  from  those  on  whose  care  and  kind- 
ness he  had  so  long  leant,  thei'e  were  other  eyes  upon 
liim  and  other  arms  around  him  to  guide  and  to  support. 
Stm,  had  this  been  all,  the  lesson  had  been  compara- 
tively obscure  and  ambiguous.     But  at  the  summit  of 
the  lofty  staircase  a  form  appears,  unde.scribed,  inde- 
scribable, and  from  the  heavens  above  the  voice  descends : 
"  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  tlio 
God  of  Isaac  :  the  laud  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  wUl 
I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ;   and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the 
west  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north  and  to  the  soutli ; 
amd  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
■earth  be  blessed."     T^vice.  to  Abraham   and  once  to 
Isaac  had  the  same  promises,  in  nearly  the  same  tei'ms, 
■been  made.     Now  for  the  first  time  does  God  speak  to 
Jacob,  and  recognise  him  as  their  heir.     It  would  seem, 
too,  as  if  to  him  the  promise  was  not  only  i-enewed,  but 
somewhat  enlarged,'  the  expi-essions  "  westward,"  "  east- 
ward," ■"  northward,"  "southward,"  pointing  to  that  world- 
wide universal  embrace  of  the  kingdom  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  which  transcended  all  the  destinies  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.     So  far,  the  promise  was  so 
broad  and  general  that  it  might  take  generations  to  see 
it   accomplished.     But   now   iu   special   adaptation   to 
Jacob's  forlorn  condition,  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
present    distress,    God    adds :    "  And,   behold,   I    am 
with  thee,  and  wiU  keep  thee  in  all  places  wluther  thou 
goest,  and  ivill  bring  thee  agaiu  into  this  land ;  for  I 
■will  not  leave  thee  untU  I  have  done  that  which  I  have 
spoken  to  thee  of."     Most  comforting  assurauce,  meet- 
ing so  exactly  and  so  fuUy  all  Jacob's  need.     We  miss 
the  most  wonderful  thing  about  it,  if  we  forget  the 
immechately  preceding  incidents  of  Jacob's  life,  and  the 
impression  that  these  must  now  have  made  upon  him. 
He  had  just  committed  a  great  offence  ;  his  flight  from 
home,   his   personal    loneliness,   his    fears    about   the 
future,  all  the  consequences  of  this  transgression  ;  the 
bm'den  of  care  that  by  itseK  Ms  condition  brought  with 
it,  incalculably  enhanced  by  that  heavier  burden  that 
an  awakened   conscience  presses  down  upon  his  heart. 
Never  Ijefore  had  the   Lord   appeared  to  him,  never 
before   had   that   voice    di\ine    sounded    in    his    ear. 
Jehovah  now  meets  him  by  the  way,  as  he  comes  fresh 
from  his  transgression,  and  meets  him  how  ?     Is  it  as 
lie  met  the  prophet  in  his  flight,  saying,  "  What  doest 
thou  here.  Elij.ah  ?  "     Is  it  as  he  met  Moses,  after  his 
offence,  indicating  his  sore  displeasure  ?      No,  not  a 
word  of  ch.illengc,  not  a  hint  as  to  the  past,  not  an 
expression  of  ilispleasure.     It  is  thus  that  the  God  of 
Ma  fathers  deals  with  his  adopted  ehQd,  become  now 
ICf.  Gen.  xii.  3;  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  i.  I 


humbled  and  penitent,  depressed,  doubtful  even  of  Divine 
forgiveness,  still  more  of  Divine  protection  and  favour; 
the  promise  of  watcliful  care  and  help  enfolding  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness  bestowed  before  it  is  asked. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  Jacob's  higher  spiritual  training 
which  opens  with  the  benign  assiu-ance  of  the  merciful 
loving-kindness  of  Him  whoso  guiding  eye  was  ever  to 
be  on  him,  whose  everlasting  arms  were  to  be  beneath 
and  aroimd.  The  less  the  progress  that  he  had  made 
in  his  past  approaches  unto  God,  the  deeper  the  im- 
pression that  such  a  mode  of  approaching  him  on  God's 
part  was  fitted  to  create. 

If  the  dream  and  Wsion  came  early  in  the  night,  and 
if  Jacob  awoke  out  of  his  sleep  immediately  thereafter, 
liis  awakening  would  be  in  the  stillness  of  midnight. 
The  dusky  forms  of  the  stony  hiUs  dimly  visible  around; 
and  above,  the  bright  but  far-off,  silent,  starry  skies. 
Tet  the  solitude  had  been  filled — the  sUeuce  broken. 
That  awful  form  still  fills  his  eye — that  voice  from 
heaven  still  fills  his  ear,  as  he  awakes  and  says,  "  Surely 
the  Lord  is  iu  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not."  As  I  laid 
me  down  way-worn  and  wearied,  and  looked  aroimd,  I 
thought  it  the  loneliest  place  I  had  ever  seen  ;  knew 
not,  thought  not,  that  God  was  here.  Now,  my  whole 
soul  thrills  with  the  consciousness  of  his  immediate 
presence.  How  di-eatlful,  how  awfid  is  this  place — no 
spacious  tent — no  stately  temple — no  walls  but  those 
bare  hUls — no  roof  but  those  starry  heavens.  Yet  this — 
for  His  presence  fiUs  it — "  this  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God ;"  and  this — for  he  has  marked  out  my 
path,  and  assured  me  of  his  guidance  and  his  help  to 
me — '■  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

"  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took 
the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pOlar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it."  The 
placing  erect  of  a  largo  single  stone,  or  the  building  np 
a  pile  of  smaller  ones,  was  perhaps  the  earliest,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  ancient,  modes  of  commemorating 
events.  Battles,  victories,  oaths,  covenants,  boimdaries, 
tombs,  places  for  worship  have  thus,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  been  signalised.  This  erection  of  the  stone  at  Bethel 
is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Scripture  story.  And 
what  was  this  stone  erected  and  anointed  to  commemo- 
rate ?  A  single  incident  in  the  hfo  of  a  solitary  tra- 
veller, with  notliing  whatever  outwardly  striking  about 
it ;  no  wonderful  escape  from  sudden  danger,  no  mar- 
vellous deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of  some  uifuriated 
foe,  no  signal  external  benefit  conferred  here  worthy 
to  be  so  commemorated.  No,  but  a  tnily  wonderful  and 
most  gi-acious  manifestation  of  the  Most  High  God  to  a 
single  human  being  iu  a  season  of  depression  and  need ; 
the  voice  and  \ision  convejTiig  to  one  hnmau  heart  the 
great  lesson  of  an  entire  and  constant  trust  in  God; 
and  a  beautiful  tj'jje  of  all  the  modes  and  manifestations 
of  God's  special  loving  care  and  providence  over  all 
individuals  and  all  nations  down  to  that  gi-eatest  of  them 
to  which  Jesus  refen-ed,  when  he  said  to  the  very  first 
of  his  followers,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  man  "  (John  i.  51). 
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"  Aud  Jacob  vowed  a  vow."  TMs  vow  has  often 
teen  characterised  as  mercenary,  as  if  in  it  Jacob  were 
bargaining  with  God ;  and  certainly,  as  given  in  our 
translatiau,  it  does  bear  something  of  this  aspect.  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  (1)  tliat  our  translation  does  not 
give  the  exact  rendering  of  the  original  text,  aud  that  its 
correction  strips  the  vow,  partly  at  least,  of  that  aspect; ' 
(2)  that  the  couditious  it  lays  down  are  but  echoes  of 
the  assm-ance  which  God  had  already  given;  (3)  that 
in  it  Jacob  asks,  beyond  the  Divine  guidance  and  pro- 
tection, but  little  for  himself — "  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on;"  (4)  that  in  making  it,  "he  appears  to  take  a 
step  in  advance  of  his  predecessors.''  The  response  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  to  the  Divine  communications  had 


I  See  Tlie  Speaker's  Commentanj,  vol.  i.,  p.  167.     Heugstenberg's 
Kinrjdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testumetit,  vol.  i.,  p.  183,  etc. 


Iain  in  acceptance,  trust,  and  service.  But  now  Jacob 
makes  a  "spontaneous  movement  towards  God,  offer- 
ing the  homage  of  a  loving,  dutiful,  aud  grateful  heart 
in  the  most  frank  and  open  utterance  of  new-bom 
spiritual  liljerty  from  the  heart  of  man  that  has  yet 
aj)peared  iu  the  Divine  record."-  Accepting  the  Lord 
to  be  his  God,  Jacob  goes  forth  from  Bethel  with  this 
vow  upou  his  lips,  aud  the  seutimeuts  it  expresses 
deej),  we  doubt  not,  in  his  heart.  But  it  needed  twenty 
years'  bitter  experience,  and  another  and  very  different 
meeting  vntli  God  from  that  of  Bethel,  to  show  liim 
the  power  that  other  and  lower  teudencies  of  his 
nature  yet  had  over  him,  and  to  make  him  what  he 
afterwards  became. 

-  See  Murphy  on  Genesis,  p.  1,439;  Lange  on  Genesis,  pp.  522, 
523,  etc. 
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PSANTEEIN. 

J  HE   consideration  of  this  instrument   will 
lead  us    into  much  that    is  interesting. 
Almost   on   aU   sides    it    seems    to    be 
allowed  that  tie  psanterin.  pesanterin, 
or  phsanierin  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  has  been  rightly 


the  peril  of  a  fieiy  death,  to  pronounce  then-  sublime 
belief  in  opposition  to  the  grovelling  veuei'ation  of  wood, 
stone,  or  gold ;  and  when  they  boldly  stood  forth,  a  mero 
handful  of  righteous  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
idolatrous  nation.  One  can  hardly  realise  the  awfuluess 
of  the  scene,  the  intense  anxiety  on  all  faces,  when,  as 


Fig.  31. 


translated  by  the  word  <l/a\T'{ipiov  (psalterion),  psaUe- 
rium,  which  is  rendered  "  psaltery  "  in  the  English  ver- 
sion; and  which  in  all  probabOity  is  the  dulcimer. 
Perliaps  no  instrument  has  undergone  less  changes,  or 
been  of  more  wide-spread  use,  than  the  dulcimer. 
Wlicn,  therefore,  in  our  own  villages  we  have  seen  the 
itinerant  rustic  musician  place  one  on  a  tjible  or  stool 
and  rap  out  a  merry  tune,  we  have  really  seen  an  exact 
counterpai-t  of  the  instmmcnt  which  was  used  iu  that 
ten-ible  ordeal  when  the  true  God-worshippers  had,  at 


the  music  broke  forth,  a  signal  for  all  to  bend  to  th'» 
golden  image,  those  tlu-ee  childi-en  stood  ixnmoved,  up- 
right. Wlien  the  sounds  of  harps,  tmmxiets,  aud  bag- 
pipes gathered  on  the  ear.  to  which  these  simple  didci- 
mers  added  their  share,  how  eveiy  eye  must  have  been 
strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  strange  believers 
in  th(^  Unseen ! 

The  custom  of  causing  a  loud  crash  of  musi!':il  sounds 
to  accompany  any  tragic  scene  has  survived  amongst 
many  savage  nations,  torture  and  executions  being  not 
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imfrequcutly    accomi)anied      by    tlio 
uoisiost  attainable  music. 

It  is  without  doubt  true  that,  whou 
eontoraplatinj  a  cominou  dulcimer  at 
a  counti-y  fair,  a  direct  descendant  is 
sceu  (if  one  may  be  allowed  tlie  expres- 
sion) of  those  very  instruments  which, 
more  tii-iu  twa  thousand  years  ago, 
cello -nl  over  the  plaiu  of  Dura,  in  the 
pro'.i'.iee  of  Babylon,  when  Au;inias, 
Azarias,  and  Misael  did  indeed  "  bless 
the  Lord,"  aud  by  then-  constancy 
"praised  and  magniiied  him  for  over." 

It  must  bo  carefully  borus  in  mind 
that  the  word  "psaltery"  is  often  used 
as  a  translation  of  neuel,  but  no  con- 
fusion need  ari.';?  if  it  be  remembered 
tliat  mention  of  the  psanterm  is  only 
to  bo  found  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15. 
Tliat  the  word  "  psaltery  "  should  have 
been  somewhat  loosely  used  by  the 
leanied  translators  of  the  Bible  is  not 
surjjrisiug  when  we  remember  that  the 
verb  '^aWa  (psallo)  signifies  "to  play 
upon  a  harp  or  lute,"  that  i^a.XTTjs 
(jjsidfes)  is  a  male  harpist,  and  i|/oA.Tpia 
(pMltrid)  a  female  harpist.  And, 
moreover,  so  thoroughly  is  this  class 
of  words  connected  ^vitll  harp  or  lute 
playing,  tliat  the  very  title  of  the  Book 
of  "  Psalms  "  is  given  to  it  because  it 
is  a  collection  of  songs  smig  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  harp  or  lute.  And 
still  more,  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  j3s«7- 
h)e  not  unfrequcntly  means  " to  sing 
the  Psalms  of  Da\-id.'"  Psaiiteriii  is 
imquestionably  connected  with  the 
Chaldce  santeer;  but  Villoteau,  quoted 
by  Fetis,  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Egj-jitians  would  affix  to  it  the  article 
pi,  making  it  pisanteer;  and,  again, 
that  the  Assyrians  would  suffix  r)(, 
making  the  whole  pisanterin  ;  whence 
psanterin  or  phsanterin.  Compara- 
tive philologists  will  easily  be  able  to 
gauge  the  value  of  tliis  argument. 
But  the  mention,  in  the  above-named 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
of  several  other  instruments  whose 
Chaldee  names  have  a  very  similar 
sound  to  their  Greek  translations — ■ 
namely,  l:arna  (nepai),  comet  ;  kithros 
(KiSipa),  harp;  aud  especially  sym- 
phonia  (rru^c^i-uj/fa),  bag-pipe — has  led 
many  able  writers  to  beheve  that  these  names  were 
actually  bori'owed  from  the  Greek.  The  intercourse 
between  Asia  and  Greece,  through  Phoenicia,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  very  remarkable  that  the  orchestra  (as  wo 
term  it)   on  this  occasion   should    consist   entirely  of 
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foreign  iustrumeuts.  The  argumente 
on  both  sides  are  to  bo  found  iu  mauy 
of  our  best  critical  commentaries  on 
the  Bible.  The  word  psaUerion  is,  as 
before  remarked,  formed  from  psuZZo, 
which  is  a  strengthened  form  of  il/aw 
(jjioo  I,  which  siguirics  ''to  touch  on  the 
surface,  stroke."  To  siany  of  our 
readers  an  apology  may  be  necessary 
for  entering  into  such  well-known 
details  ,■  but  it  is  felt  that  to  some,  into 
whoso  hands  the  Bible  Educator 
may  chance  to  come,  such  information 
may  not  be  uniuterestiug  or  useless. 
A  word  derived  from  this  tfiia)  has  been 
aptly  used  of  the  twitch  which  a  car- 
penter gives  to  a  coloured  or  chalked 
string  when  he  \vishcs  it  to  leave  a 
mark.  This  is  highly  suggestive  of  the 
action  of  liaqi  or  lute  playing;  it  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  when  used  iu 
a  musical  sense,  the  word  should  im- 
ply plucking  with  the  fingers,  as 
opposed  to  strikmg  with  a  pilectnim  or 
style,  which  latter  was  as  common  or 
more  common  a  practice  among  the 
ancieuts  than  tiie  former. 

Our  word  "  dulcimer  "  seems  on  good 
anthoritjttr  have  been  derived  from  the 
Italian,  perhaps  from  the  old  word 
dolcimela.  which  is  connected  with 
dolcin.  Now  dolcin  is  a  kind  of  havt- 
hoy  ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
any  relationship  whatever  to  the  haut- 
boy was  suggested  by  the  title  "  dulci- 
mer." Tliis  is  but  one  more  proof  of 
the  utter  confusion  which  is  to  be  f oimd 
iu  the  application  of  musical  terms  ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  suggests  the  intimate 
connection  which  lias  existed  between 
all  phases  of  musical  history.  The 
word  dolcin  survives  to  this  day  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  registers  or  stops 
in  old  German  organs,  appearing  as 
dolcan,  dnlcan.  diilcian,  or  dulzian, 
and  signifying  generally  cither  a  deep 
hautboy  or  high  bassoon.  From  this 
source  wo  get  our  dulciana.  the  name 
of  tlie  lovely  soft-toned  stop  invented 
by  old  Snetzlcr.  the  builder  of  many 
fine  organs  in  different  jiarts  of  Eng- 
land. The  Spanish  h.avc  the  exact 
counterpart  of  this  word  in  their  dul- 
(aynas,  mentioned  in  "Don  Quixote," 
where  deep-toned  hautboys  are  evidently  meant,  and 
where  they  are  ascribed  to  a  Moorish  origin.  Didciana 
is,  however,  not  wisely  applied  to  Snetzler's  organ-stop, 
as  it  consists  oiflue,  not  reed  pipes. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  duleimor  was  of  the  rudest 
description,  probably  a  flat  piece   of  wood,  generally 
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Fig.  34. 


four-sided,  either  rectangular  or  with 
two  coiivcrginj;  sides.  h.iAing  strings 
attaclied  to  fixed  pins  on  one  side,  and 
to  movable  tuning-pins  on  the  other. 
Then,  in  process  of  time,  the  simple 
flat  piece  of  wood  was  developed  into 
a  hollow  somid-board,  or  resonanee- 
box,  which  would  add  gi-eatly  to  the 
quautit}'  of  tone  produced.  Then, 
again,  the  strings  wouhl  he  made, 
cu  the  inner  side  of  tlie  pins,  to  pass 
ever  a  bridge,  eitlier  as  a  contimioits 
bridge  running  parallel  to  the  con- 
verging sides,  or  as  separate  movable 
bridges  under  each  string.  Then, 
again,  in  order  to  produce  a  greater 
volumo  of  tone,  more  than  one  string 
eamn  to  be  allotted  to  one  note, 
several  strings,  perhaps  as  many  as 
three  or  four,  tnued.  of  course,  in 
miison.  being  grouped  to  each  note, 
lu  nearlj'  all  cases  the  instrument 
has  been  played  upon  by  little 
hammers,  one  being  wielded  by  each  hand  of  the  per- 
former. The  German  name  of  the  dulcimer,  hacl;bref 
(ehopping-board),  is  eminently  expressive  of  the  posi- 


tion and  action  of  the  player.  It  is 
impoi-t.ant  to  note  that  the  Italian 
name  of  the  instrument  is  saltcrio, 
because  this  word  connects  (ho 
Greek  '^laXrhpiov  with  the  modem 
European  instruments.  By  some 
strange  fatality  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  h.ave  (bagged  in 
the  word  "dulcimer"  as  a  translation 
of  symphonxa  ((rvii(pi»via).  and  not  of 
psalter  ion;  so  the  last  three  instru- 
ments mentioned  in  our  version  ai-o 
these  :  saekbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer ; 
whereas  they  should  read,  harp 
(sabek.a),  dulcimer  (psauterin),  hag- 
pipe  (symphonia).  Fig.  31  illustrates 
a  Chinese  dulcimer,  called  by  them 
ijang-lcin.  It  is  played  mth  two  littlo 
sticks ;  the  strings,  which  are  of 
brass,  are  very  thin.  On  this  instru- 
ment, Carl  Engel  (to  whose  learning 
.and  persevering  research  (he  public 
interest  in  these  subjects,  which 
culminalcd  In  the  v.alu.ablo  collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, is  mainly  due.  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
Idnd  permission  to  make  sketches  from  his  loan  exhibi- 
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tion)  remarks  :  "  The  resemblauee  of  the  ymig-hin  to 
our  dulcmier,  aud  to  the  santir  of  the  Arabs  and 
Persians,  is  veiy  remarkable,  aud  suggests  various 
conjectui-es."  The  kin,  another  Chinese  instrument, 
which  is  of  a  long  oblong  sliape,  -with  a  curved  belly, 
has  been  improperly  called  the  scholar's  lute,  because 
it  was  the  favourite  instrument  of  Confucius.  When 
played,  it  is.  like  the  dulcimer,  placed  on  a  table ;  but 
unlike  tlio  dulcimer,  tlio  strings  are  twanged  with  the 
fingers,  instead  of  being  struck  with  hammers  or  sticks  ; 
and  also,  tlie  strings  are  made  to  produce  several  notes 
by  being  pressed  down  by  the  fingers  at  given  points, 
or,  as  we  technically  term  it,  by  being  stopped.  Tlie 
Japanese  have  instruments  called  goto  or  koto,  which 
are  of  the  dulcimer  class ;  that  shown  in  Fig.  32  is  a 
tahi-goto,  made  of  bamboo,  having  movable  bridges, 
whieli,  of  course,  enable  a  performer  to  tune  it  to  several 
distinct  successions  of  intervals  or  scales.  Some  are 
played  with  the  plectrum,  others  twanged  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingei-.s.  The  strings,  thirteen  in  nmnbcr.  are  of 
carefully  twisted  sUk.  To  this  instrument  the  Chinese 
tsang  or  tche  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance,  not  only 
in  shape,  but  in  having  movable  bridges.  The  next 
iUustratiou  (Fig.  33)  is  a  santir  of  Georgia,  of  very 
elegant  construction,  being  made  of  wood  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl.  It  has  twenty-five  sets  of  wire  .strings, 
four  stiings  tuned  in  unison  making  up  each  set. 

The  handsome  instniment  depicted  in  Fig.  34  is  an 
Italian  didcimcr  or  salterio  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
-centmy.  Tlie  comparison  of  this  with  that  shown 
in  Fig.  33  will  lead  to  the  most  interesting  results. 
One  more  illustration  will  bo  given,  and  then  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  have  had  sufficient  proof  of  the 
connection  between  the  salterio  of  Europe,  derived 
from  psalterium,  and  the  santir  of  the  East,  derived 
from  psanterin.  Fig.  33  showing  the  santir,  Fig.  34 
the  salterio. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  35)  is  that  of  the  dulcimer 
of  Benares.  This  specimen  is  in  the  Indian  Museum. 
An  instrument  of  a  very  similar  shape  and  appearance, 
and  having  the  tuuing-pLus  arranged  in  the  same  way, 
is  the  hanoon,  which  Engel  says  is  a  favourite  instru- 
ment with  the  ladies  of  Turkey.  Its  strings  are  of 
gut,  aud  are  twanged  with  a  plectrum  of  tortoise-sheU 
pointed  with  cocoanut- shell.  An  Egyptian  instrument 
of  similar  construction,  called  also  ckanoon,  has  been 
described  by  Lane.  The  Hindoos  have  a  kind  of  santir 
which  they  call  sar  miidal. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  early  English  dulcimer 
was  called  sautrie  or  sawtry,  an  eTOlent  corruption  of 
"psaltery."  Allusions  to  tliis  in  old  writers  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  Chaucer,  in  describing  the  charms 
and  accomplishments  of  Nicholas,  the  Oxford  cleric, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  room,  says  : — 

"  And  all  above  there  lay  a  gay  sautrie. 
On  which  he  made  ou  nightes  melodie 
So  swetely  that  all  the  cbambre  roug  ; 
And  Anijelus  ad  Virgincm  he  song." 

Fortunately  a  contemporaneous  account  of  this  mstni- 
ment  is  to  be  f  oimd  in  Bartholomseus'  De  Proprieta- 


tibus  Rermn,  wi-itten  originally  in  Latin  and  translated 
in  1398.     It  is  given  by  Hawkins  as  follows  : — 

DE  PSALTEEIO. 

"  The  sawtry  highte  Psalterium,  and  hath  that  name 
of  psallendo,  syngynge ;  for  the  consonant  auswei-yth 
to  the  note  thereof  in  sj-ngynge.  The  harpe  is  like  to 
the  sawtry  in  so\vne.  But  this  is  the  d3'uersytee  and 
discorde  bytwene  the  harpe  and  the  sawtry :  iu  the 
sawti-y  is  an  holowe  tree,  and  of  that  same  tree  the 
sowue  comyth  upwarde.  aud  the  strynges  ben  smytte 
downwarde  and  sownyth  upward;  and  in  the  hai-pe 
the  holo\vnesse  of  the  tre  "is  byuethe.  .  .  Stringes 
for  the  sa'wtry  ben  beste  made  of  laton,'  or  dies  those 
ben  goode  that  ben  made  of  syluer." 

The  old  citole  (cistella,  a  little  chest)  seems  only  to 
have  differed  from  the  sawtry  in  that  its  strings  were 
twanged  with  the  finger-ends. 

But  instruments  of  the  dulcimer  family  are  not  only 
interesting  to  us  as  being  used  over  such  a  wide  geogra- 
phical area,  and  among  nations  of  such  various  types, 
but  also  as  being  the  forerunner  of  that  most  useful,  as 
it  is  too  one  of  the  most  Ijeautiful,  of  modern  instru- 
ments— the  pianoforte.  Imagine  a  dulcimer  the  ham- 
mers of  which  are  made  to  strike  by  means  of  keys  or 
claves,  and  ci  miniature  pianoforte  is  the  result.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  system  of  keys 
was  first  applied  to  the  organ  or  to  a  stringed  instruni.eut. 
Th(?  leap  from  a  dulcimer  to  a  pianoforte  would  have  been 
immediate,  liad  the  first  instruments  with  kej'boards 
had  hammers  whei-ewith  to  strike  the  stiings.  But  the 
form  which  these  early  keyed-stringed  instruments  took 
was  that  of  the  clavicytherium,  or  keyed  cithara,  a  small 
oblong  box  containing  strings  which,  when  the  keys 
were  pressed  down,  were  plucked  by  quills.  The  tone 
produced  in  this  manner  has  been  aptly  described  as 
'■  a  scratch  with  a  sound  at  the  end  of  it."  Yet  this 
peculiar  twiing,  though  not  always  similarly  produced, 
was  not  only  borne  with,  but  delighted  iu,  from  about 
the  tweKth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth — 
a  most  lasting  popidarity.  The  clavichord,  clarichord, 
or  mouochord,  which  was  a  successor  of  that  fli'st 
attempt,  the  clavicytherium,  was,  though  a  vast  imijrove- 
ment  on  its  predecessor,  of  a  comparatively  clumsy 
construction,  its  chief  characteristic  being  that  a  brass 
pin  at  the  end  of  the  key  not  only  sot  the  string  in 
vibration,  but  by  resting  against  it  portioned  off  the 
part  wliich  was  to  vibrate.  Much  information  is  given 
ou  the  subject  of  this  instrument  iu  Dr.  Rhnbault's 
valuable  work  on  the  History  of  the  Pianoforte.  But 
clumsy  as  this  sj'stem  seems  to  us,  the  clavichord  held 
its  own  tiU  the  time  of  J.  S.  Bach,  that  marvellous  man 
whose  instinctive  mastery  of  the  art  of  music  has  made 
his  works  the  treasure-house  of  all  accomplished  musi- 
cians to  this  day,  albeit  he  was  bom  in  1685  !  His  son, 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  played  on  one  to  Dr.  Burney.  But  in 
the  meantime,  the  upright  pin  striking  aud  resting 
against  the  string  had  been  superseded  by  a  quiU  plec- 

1  A  mised  metal  similar  to  brass. 
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trum,  as  in  (he  clavicytlierium,  t5ie  quill  boiug  placed 

in  a  small  wooden  frame  called  a  jack,  iu  such  a  mauuer, 

that  as  the  jack  rose,  the-  quill  plucked  the  string ;  but 

as  it  fell  again,  the  quill  passed  by 

the  string,   and  remained  ready  foi 

another  stroke.     In  all  instruments 

of  this  kind  bits  of  cloth  were  used  as 

(faiiipers,  that  is,  stopped  the  vibration 

of  a  string  when  the  key  was  allowed 

to  rise,  just  as  is  the  case  in  a  modern 

pianoforte.     Tho  virginal  and  spinet 

(vere   two  instruments  of  this  class 

the  first  so  called  because  the  favourite 

of  ladies,  or,  as  some  say,  in  compli 

ment  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  lattei 

from   the   resemblance  of  the   qnjll 

plueker  or  plectrum  to  a  thorn  {sp  ina) . 

They  seem  to  have  differed  from  each 

other  in  shape,  the  former  being  made  oblong,  the  latter 

thi-ee-sided,  or  the  shape  of  a  hai-p  lying  doivn.      An 

engraving  of  both  is  given  (see  Figs.  36  and  3' 

These  were  to  be  iu  time  ousted  by  the  cembalo. 


described,  our  forefathers  were  woiit  to  bestow  much 
decoration.  Sometimes,  as  the  lid  was  thrown  open  for 
the  iierformer,  its  inner  side  disclosed  an  elegant  oil 
painting,  a  landscape,  or  symbohcal 
figui-es.  Many  were  very  richly  in- 
laid with  various  woods,  or  even  with 
precious  stones.  In  this  utilitarian 
age  we  pride  ourselves  (a  little  too 
much,  perhaps)  on  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  tone  and  disregarding  the 
appearance  of  the  case. 

The  harpsichord  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment;   for  although  vastly   inferior 

...X  in   quality  and  quantity  of  tone  to 

'^'^'^^'      a  grand  pianoforte,  they   possessed 
3g_  a   remarkable  power  of  variety,  and 

can  be  cither  bi-ight  and  sparkling, 
or  rich  and  sonorous  ui  sound.  On  such  an  instru- 
ment did  Handel  practise  or  wile  away  his  time,  or  per- 
chance draw  out  the  threads  of  some  of  his  grand  con- 
ceptions.   The  fact  that  the  pianoforte  did  not  generally 


x^*w^.' 


Fig.  37. 


or  liarpsicJwrd,  which  included  many  improvements, 
such  as  covering  the  striking  pai-t  with  leather,  the 
formation  of  two  rows  of  krys,  mechanical  contrivances 
for  causing  one  key  to  play  simultaneously  its  own 
note,  and  that  of  its  sixper  or  sub-octave,  &c. 

On  the  cases  of  aU  instruments  of  the  kinds  above 


receive  sulficieut  pnbhc  favour  to  enable  it  to  displace 
the  harpsichord,  accounts  for  the  overlapping  of  tho 
histoiy  of  the  two.  The  highly  finished  harpsichord 
was,  no  doubt,  superior  to  the  tentative  pianoforte  :  we 
can  therefore  fully  sympathise  with  the  pubhc  feoUng 
of  that  day. 
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Wo  may,  therefore,  yrell  bring;  this  clirision  of  oiir 

instnuueut  from  its  almost   rudimentary  form   up   to 

subject  to  a  close,  merely  expressing'  a   liope  that  no 

its  perfected  state  iu  our  niueteouth  century  drawing- 

escnso   vnW    bo    necessary   for  thus   tracing   a   Bible 

rooms. 

BOOKS   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— II. 

THE  PROPHETS :— HABAKKUK. 

BY    THE    KEV.    SAMUEL    COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


II. — THE   DOOM   OF   2AEYL0N. 

N  tlie  prorious  chapter  we  have  heard 
Habnkkuk  denouncing  judgment  ou 
Jnduh  for  its  sins,  rejoicing  iu  the  dis- 
covery tliat  this  judgment  is  inteudcd  for 
correction,  and  not  for  destructioji,  and  yet  mournfully 
questioning  with  himself  wliptlicr,  after  all,  in  relying 
on  the  merciful  intention  of  the  Divine  judgment,  lie 
may  not  be  tlie  mere  fool  of  liopo.  In  this  second 
chapter  he  tin-ns  from  Jndah  to  Babylon,  and  predicts 
the  dooju  that  mil  fall  on  the  Chaldeans  wlien  they 
shall  liave  discharged  tbe  solemn  duty  for  which  God 
has  raised  tliem  up,  and  shows  us  how  they,  "  the  rod  of 
Jehovah,"'  will  be  broken  and  cast  into  the  fire  so  soon 
as  tlie  moment  of  correction  has  passed.  As  wo  study 
it,  wo  are  profoundly  impressed  with  one  of  those  largo 
convictions  which  widen  and  elevate  and  comfort  our 
striving  thouglits  ;  for  it  sets  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  lieforc  us  as  using  men  and  tlio  races  of  men  for 
ends  of  mercy  they  wot  not  of,  as  giving  a  dramatic 
unity  to  the  whole  human  story,  and  conducting  it  to  a 
happy  close,  in  wliich  "  all  the  earth  "  will  be  gathered 
into  "  his  holy  temple." 

The  chapter  consists,  in  the  main,  of  a  satirical  poem, 
a  taunting  song,  veiled  in  enigmatical  and  oracular 
forms  of  speech,  iu  which  tlie  conquered  races  exult  over 
the  fall  of  their  Chaldean  oppressors.  But  to  this  song 
wo  are  led  up  by  a  brief  preface,  which  is  full  of  interest 
.and  instruction ;  foi  it  both  annoimces  the  theme  of 
the  poem,  and  places  us  at  the  prophet's  point  of  view. 

(1.)  The  Preface  (vs.  1—5.)  Different  as  the  themes 
of  tlie  two  chapters  arc,  the  opening  verses  of  the 
second  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  closing  verse  of  the 
first  chapttn-.  As  he  considered  the  judgment  that  was 
coming  ou  the  Hebrews,  Habakkuk  rose  to  the  con- 
viction that,  since  Jeliovah,  their  God,  their  Holy  One, 
wf.s  from  everlasting,  they  would  not  die ;  He  might 
chasten,  but  he  would  not  destroy  them.  This  con^ac- 
tion,  liowcver,  grew  dubious  to  liim.  as  he  turned  from 
communion  with  God,  to  contemplate  the  victorious 
course  of  the  Clialdean  armies,  and  the  desolations 
they  wrouglit  iu  tlie  earth.  Ho  reasoned  ^vith  God, 
questioned  Him,  brought  his  doubt  to  Him.  To  liis 
oppressed  and  forecasting  spirit,  it  seemed  that  the 
Chaldean  stood,  like  a  fisherman,  casting  and  recasting 
his  net,  gathering  .all  n.ations  into  it,  and  making  them 
his  prey.  Is  this  to  go  on  for  ever  ?  Can  tlic  just 
God  suffer  so  monstrous  an  injustice  to  continue  iin- 
rebuked  ? 


To  this  question,  when  the  second  chapter  opens,  tha 
propliet  has  received  no  reply.  He  is  bent  on  reaching 
one;  and  therefore  lie  hushes  the  unquiet  voices  of 
fear  and  desire  within  his  soul ;  he  climbs  by  prayerful 
meditation  nearer  to  heaven,  and  listens  in  the  silenco 
for  the  voice  of  God.  Nor  does  he  listen  in  vain.  A 
voice  is  heard,  an  answer  given.  "  Rising  above  his  care," 
ho  meets,  "  as  iu  the  air,"  God,  "  who  comes  forth  to 
greet  his  soul  with  peace."  The  answer  is  so  satisfy- 
ing, so  momentous,  that  he  would  have  all  the  world 
hear  it,  even  the  busiest  and  most  heedless.  And  the 
answer  which  fills  him  with  a  sacred  content,  dispersing 
all  liis  doubts,  is  simply  this ;  that,  wliile  the  man  who 
is  puffed  up  with  self-confidence  shall  have  no  tran- 
quillity of  lieart,  "  the  righteous  man,"  who  trusts  in 
God,  '•  shall  live  Iiy  liis  faith,"  that  is,  by  his  luiwavcriug 
fidelity  to  Heaven.  This  series  of  tliouglits  is  expressed 
in  Oriental  and  prophetic  figures.  Habakkuk  repre- 
sents himself  (ver.  1)  .as  shaking  off  the  gi-owing  op- 
pressions of  doubt  with  the  resolve— 

"  I  will  stiud  upon  my  w.itcli-towet 
Aud  statiou  myself  ou  tbn  fortress. 
And  will  wntch  to  see  what  He  will  say  iu  me, 
Aud  wliut  I  shall  answer  to  my  plea." 

The  figure  is  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  sending  a  sentinel  to  the  loftiest  tower  of  the  fort  or 
wall,  to  spy  out  and  report  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Isaiah  employs  the  same  figure  in  a  more  complicated 
form  (in  chap,  xxi.),  when  ho  also  is  looking  for  tho 
fall  of  Bal)ylon  and  its  allies.  But  those  critics  must 
surely  be  verj"  prosaic  readers  of  poetry,  who  maiu- 
tam  that  the  propliet  actually  went  up  a  steep  and  lofty 
tower,  where,  far  removed  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
men,  ho  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  collected  his 
soul  for  profound  meditation  on  the  will  of  God.  Tho 
prophetic  watch-tower  is  in  thu  recesses  of  tho  prophet's 
mind.  The  words  of  Habakkuk  are  simply  a  figurative 
description  of  the  way  in  which  lie  prepared  himself  to 
receive  a  dinno  revelation — enacting  himself  above  him- 
self, rising  out  of  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  lusts,  with- 
dr.awing  from  tho  world  and  tho  influences  thereof, 
stilling  aud  elevating  his  soul  by  prayer  and  meditation ; 
and  then,  w.atching  tho  motions  of  his  own  soui,  waiting 
to  receive  the  unpulso  of  tho  Di\'inc  Spirit  in  the  spirit 
of  his  mind.  So  much  we  might  infer  from  the  pro- 
plietic  usiis  loqucndi.  But  when  Habakkuk  tells  us 
that  he  was  watching  to  see  what  Gcd  would  .say  "  in  " 
hun,  listening  for  an  iuterii.'d  voice  which  he  could 
recognise   as   Diuno,  he   puts    the  matter  beyond  all 
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doubt.  Wo  see,  we  feel,  that  it  is  au  iuward  spiritual 
pi-oeess  which  ho  is  describing  iii  terms  borrowed  from 
military  art.  Ho  had  beeu  plea,diug  with  God,  expos- 
tulatiug  witli  Him  on  the  apparent  coutradiction  be- 
tweeu  the  Diviuo  in-ov-idouce  aud  the  Diviue  promise — 
asking',  lougiug  for,  a  solution  to  the  doubts  this  con- 
tradiction had  bred.  And  now  ho  retires  into  himself, 
and  rises  into  communion  with  God,  to  see  what  reply 
God  will  make  to  his  expostulation,  what  words  God 
will  put  into  his  mouth  by  which  he  can  answer  his  omi 
pica. 

In  the  stiUuess,  when  the  moaning  voices  of  fear  and 
trouble  are  hushed,  ho  grows  aware  of  a  Divine  Presence 
within  his  sold,  he  hears  the  Voice  for  which  ho  had 
waited.  It  is  a  voice  big  with  fate.  It  has  matter  of 
so  much  moment  to  convoy  that  it  coniincneos  by  en- 
joining a  clear  aud  eaniest  proclamation  of  the  "  Ansion  " 
which  it  is  about  to  summon  up  fvs.  2,  3),  of  the 
words  it  is  about  to  speak — 

"  Then  Jehovah  answered  me  and  snid  : 
Write  the  vision,  and  nuike  it  pliiin  on  the  tahlets. 

That  ho  who  runs  may  read  it ; 
For  tliD  vision  is  yet  for  the  appointed  end, 
Aud  striveth  toward  the  poal,  and  doth  not  lie; 
Tliouf;h  it  tarry,  w.ait  for  it ; 
For  it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  stop  short.*' 

Now  there  seem  to  have  been  largo  tablets  set  up  in 
the  public  market-place  and  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  which  "  notices  "  or  "  advertisements  "  of  events 
in  which  the  public  were  gi-eatly  concerned  were  in- 
scribed in  largo  characters,  so  that  every  one  who 
passed  by  miglit  be  able  to  read.  On  such  a  slab  or 
tablet,  for  instance,  Isaiah  appears  to  have  wi-itten  "  in 
the  vidgar  style"  the  conipomid  word.  Maker -almlul- 
hash-baz,  i.e.,  "Speed-spoil  —  Hasten-booty.''  Avhich 
afterwards  became  the  luime  of  his  son,  as  a  sign  that 
before  the  boy  should  be  able  to  .speak,  "  the  booty  of 
Damascus  and  the  sjioil  of  Samaria  "  would  be  carried 
away  by  the  king  of  Assyria.'  And,  at  first,  we  are 
tempted  to  tliiuk  that  H.ibakkid;;  was  commanded  to 
write  his  "  vision "  on  tablets  such  as  these,  aud  to 
write  it  in  characters  so  bold,  that  he  who  ran  by  nnght 
read  it  even  as  he  ran.  But  as  tlie  "  \-ision  "  took  the 
form,  not  of  a  brief  and  pregnant  word,  such  as  that 
Isaiah  inscribed,  but  of  an  elaborate  satirical  jjoem,  wo 
may  be  sure  tli.at  it  was  not  to  be  wrilteu  on  the  public 
tablets.  Tlio  "  tablets  "  arc  as  figurative  as  the  •'  watch- 
tower.''  And  the  meaning  of  the  figurative  use  of  the 
public  tablets  I  take  to  bo,  that  as  the  destiny  of  Israel 
was  involved  in  the  purport  of  the  vision — as,  thei'efore, 
it  behoved  th.at  eveiy  member  of  tho  Hebrew  common- 
wealth should  be  acquainted  with  its  puri^ort — the 
prophet  was  to  set  it  forth  in  the  bohlcst  and  most 
impressive  form,  a  form  in  which  it  would  come  home 
even  to  tho  most  heedless  and  negligent. 

This  vi'-ion,  "this  burden"  of  doojn.  is  "for  .au 
apiJeiuted  end  ;"  that  is,  it  will  bo  fulfilled  at  the  time 
ordained  of  God.  Habakkuk  is  sure  both  that  what 
he  sees,  or  foresees,  will  come,  and  that  when  it  comes 
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the  word  of  God  will  bo  accomplished.  That  word, 
or  wsion,  "  pants  "  toward  its  appointed  eiul,  hasten;! 
toward  its  goal ;  it  is  a  living  creative  word,  aud  carries 
in  itseU  an  impulse  to  fulfil  itself.  It  cannot  lie  or 
fail.  It  will  not  deceive  those  who  trust  in  it ;  though 
it  tarry  and  seem  to  linger,  it  wiU  not  stop  short  of 
the  go.al ;  it  only  waits  its  due  moment,  and  will  surely 
arrive. 

VVliat  is  the  "  vi.sion"  which  is  introduced  with  .'such 
pomp  aud  circumstance,  of  the  truth  of  which  the 
prophet  finds  it  so  liard  to  persuade  and  assure  liim- 
self  ^  For  the  Wsiou  itseK  we  must  still  wait  a  verse 
or  two ;  but.  meantime,  tho  prophet  announces  its  nuiiu 
tliome.  Its  theme  is,  substantially,  the  contrast  between 
tho  man  who  is  puffed  up  with  soM-trust  aud  the  man 
who  holds  fast  his  trust  in  God.  He  that  is  puffed  up 
with  vain  self-confidence  shall  know  no  trauquiUity 
of  heart,  while  the  man  who  confides  in  God  aud 
cleaves  to  Him  shall  live  by  his  fiiith.  Commentators 
differ  as  to  tlie  allusion  in  tho  first  lino  of  verso  -1. 
Some  apply  it  to  the  wicked  Jews  whose  iniquities  had 
provoked  the  Divine  judgment;  others  to  tho  fierce, 
cruel  Chaldeans  who  were  to  bo  the  ministers  of  that 
judgment.  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  take  it  in  the 
abstract,  as  laying  down  in  general  terms  the  truth 
tlian  any  man  or  race  of  men  which  exalts  itself  against 
God  will  have  a  crooked,  uneasy,  restless  soul,  a  soul 
that  does  not  and  will  not  lie  straight.  Whereas  the 
man  who  is  firm,  in  his  allegiance  to  God,  who  al)ides 
in  au  undistm'bed  confidence  in  the  Diviuo  laws  and 
promises — who  is  not  shaken  iji  his  trust  even  wlien 
those  laws  seem  to  be  broken  ^vith  impunity  and  those 
promises  stop  short  of  theu"  goal — his  soul  ivili  Ho 
straiglit  within  him,  he  vnU  live  in  tho  fullest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  To  know  God,  so  to  kuow 
Him  as  to  be  of  one  will  and  one  heart  mth  Him,  tlds 
is  eternal  life ;  aud  this  life,  wliieh  includes  rest  and 
peace,  but  is  "more  than  they,"  tho  prophet  decl.nros 
to  be  the  heritage  of  the  man  who  confides  in  God. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  theme  ami  substance  of  thp.t 
"  vision  "  in  which  tho  prophet's  doubts  were  answered 
by  the  words  that  came  to  him  wlion.  perplexed  by  (ho 
apparent  injusfieo  of  Providence,  lie  made  a  silence  in 
liis  lieart.  an<l  listened  to  lioar  what  Jehovah  would  .say 
in  him.  In  the  oth  verse  this  l)road  general  tlieiue  is 
narrowed  m  .and  applied  to  the  Chaldean  race.  That  tlic 
Eabyloni.ans  were  much  addicted  to  vrine  is  attested  by 
the  common  voice  of  antiquity  ;  and  we  may  see.  in  (ho 
Book  of  Daniel,  that  the  "  wine-banquets  "  of  (he  king 
.and  his  lords  sometimes  extended  over  weeks  and 
even  months.  This  notorious  Chaldean  habit  probably 
suggested  the  words — 

*'  And,  moreover,  the  wine  is  treacherous ; '' 

tliough.  by  "  till!  wine,"  I  suppose  Habakkuk  means 
that  spirit  of  arrogant  self-eonfidenco  -with  which  tho 
tjliical  Chaldean  was  intoxicated  and  "  puffed  up." 
Proud  as  ho  is.  as  lie  sits  with  the  winci-cnp  in  his  hand, 
and  with  tlie  wreath  of  conquest  on  his  brow.  "  he  will 
not  alw.ays  boast ; "    insatiable  as  Hades   and   Death, 
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whieli  swallow  up  every  living  thing,  though  for  the 
present  he  gather  the  nations  to  himself  and  compel  all 
races  to  serve  his  tiu-n,  he  shall  nevertheless  be  balked 
of  his  desire.  A  day  is  coming  on  which  all  tho  races 
and  nations  shall  take  up  a  parable  against  hmi,  a  lively 
song,  a  taunting  satire,  fixll  of  veUed  or  enigmatical 
terms. 

(2.)  TIius  Habakkuk  introduces  the  ode,  or  oracle,  in 
which  we  are  to  look  for  the  substance  of  the  \'ision  he 
was  commanded  to  write,  of  the  words  which  God 
spake  within  his  heart.  He  forewarns  us  that  the  ode 
is  satirical  or  derisive  in  its  tone,  and  that  its  verses 
are  of  a  highly  figm-ative  and  oracular  character,  re- 
quiring some  acumen  and  ingenuity  on  our  part  if  wo 
are  to  understand  them.  We  can  see  for  ourselves 
that,  though  overshadowed  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
"  trinmplial  ode "  in  the  next  chapter,  this  satirical 
song  is  an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  poem,  and 
consists  of  five  strophes,  each  of  which  jjrououuces  a 
separate  "  woe  "  on  the  Chaldeans,  and  assigns  a  reason 
for  the  woe,  in  the  three  verses  allotted  to  it.  And  yet 
the  poet  is  not  ia  bondage  to  the  laws  of  poetic  structure ; 
he  uses  them  freely :  in  the  last  strophe,  or  stanza,  for 
example,  he  gives  variety  to  Ms  ode  by  an  obvious 
change  of  form :  whereas  every  other  strophe  ccm- 
menees  with  the  word  "  woe,"  tliis  opens  (ver.  18) 
with  a  satire  on  idolatry,  and  reserves  its  woe  to  its 
second  verse  (ver.  19).  That  the  Chaldean  is  not  once 
named  throughout  tho  ode  accords  with  tho  studiedly 
veiled  or  parabohc  form  which  the  propliet  forewarned 
US  he  was  about  to  take.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  typical  Chaldean,  the  Chaldean  race  personified, 
against  whom  every  woe  of  this  indignant  and  derisive 
ode  is  launched.  Tho  Chaldean,  in  five  aspects  of  his 
character,  rises  before  us  as  we  listen  to  tliis  rain  of 
"  woes  "' — as  a  plunderer,  as  a  Babeler  (if  we  may  coin 
such  a  word),  as  a  builder,  as  a  learjite-hreaher,  and  as 
an  idolator. 

In  the  first  strophe  (vs.  6 — 8),  the  insatiable  rapa- 
city of  the  Babylonians  is  rebuked.  In  their  greed  for 
plvmder  they  are  like  an  unmerciful  usurer  who  has 
accumulated  a  mass  of  pledges  which  in  due  time  he 
"will  be  compelled  to  disgorge. 

'*  Woe  to  Lira  who  increaseth  that  which  is  not  his  ! 
How  lou^  ? 
And  loadeth  himself  with  many  pledges  !  '* 

Tlie  "  how  long  ?  "  is  a  sigh  of  misery  and  impatience 
interjected  by  the  poet  as  he  denounces  "  woe  "  on  the 
Chaldean  usurer.  His  grief  kindles  into  a  burning 
indignation  as  he  remembers  how  many  nations  have 
been  impoverished  and  well-nigh  exterminated  by  this 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  for  what  poor  base  ends 
the  nations  have  been  plundered  and  their  blood  shed. 
In  his  indignation  he  predicts  that  "  all  thai  is  left  of 
the  nations  " — a  plu-ase  which  graphically  suggests  the 
exterminating  cruelty  of  tho  Chaldeans — will  rise  up 
against  them  and  plunder  them.  Here,  then,  we  h.ave 
the  "  woe  "  of  the  first  strophe,  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  it :  because  the  plunderer  of  the  nations  has  slain 
and  stripped  them,  he  himself  shall   be  stripped  and 


slain  ;  the  measure  ho  has  meted  out  to  others  shall  be 
meted  out  to  hioi.  But  in  the  Hebrew  there  are  several 
of  those  enigmas,  words  used  in  a  double  sense,  puns 
and  plays  on  words,  which  the  poet  has  led  us  to  expect, 
and  of  which  the  whole  poem  is  full.'  It  is  not  easy  to 
convey  them  from  the  Hebrew  into  EngHsh  ;  nor  shall 
I  attempt  to  convey  many  of  them.  But,  as  a  sample 
of  this  characteristic  of  the  poem,  take  these  two.  The 
Hebrew  word  we  translate  "  many  pledges,"  soimds  in 
pronunciation  like  two  smaller  words,  which  mean 
"  mass  of  dirt ;  "  and  thus  it  suggests  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  end  for  which  the  Chaldean  incurred 
such  enormous  guUt.  So,  again,  the  difficult  passage 
in  verse  7 — 

*•  Shall  not  tjiose  lufto  hite  thee  rise  up  suddenly. 
And  they  that  shake  thee  awake  ?  " 

is  explained,  in  part,  by  a  similar  play  on  words.  "  They 
that  shahe  thee  "  is  to  be  explained  by  an  Eastern  custom 
to  which  our  Lord  alludes  in  one  of  his  parables.  A 
creditor  wovild  take  his  debtor  by  the  throat,  and  shake 
him,  as  though  to  shake  payment  out  of  him.  So  the 
nations  plundered  and  defrauded  by  the  Chaldean 
would  at  last  rise  up  against  him,  take  him  by  the 
throat,  shake  him,  and  cry,  "  Pay  what  thou  owe.st  \ 
Return  the  spoil  of  which  you  have  plundered  us ! " 
But  how  are  we  to  explain  "those  who  hite  thee?" 
There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  the 
viper,  enraged  by  the  tramphng  foot,  rears  up  and  bites 
its  assailant.  But  the  image  is  so  far-fetched  that  one 
wonders  why  it  should  have  been  employed  here.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated  "  bite," 
by  its  very  sound  would  recall  another  word,  which 
means  "  interest,"  and,  to  the  Hebrew  car,  woidd  suggest 
that  those  would  rise  up  against  the  Chaldean  who 
would  <lemand  with  interest  the  capital  of  which  he 
had  dsspoiled  them. 

The  fii'st  strophe,  then,  sets  the  Chaldean  plunderer 
before  us  as  a  monstrous  usurer,  loading  himself  with 
jjledges,  with  "  a  mass  of  dirt,"  to  accumulate  which  he 
despoils  all  nations,  putting  them  to  the  sword ;  it  de- 
nounces on  him  a  woe  such  as  he  has  often  inflicted  : 
the  remnant  of  the  nations  will  turn  suddenly  upon 
him,  like  a  "  trodden  adder,"  take  him  by  the  throat, 
and  compel  him  to  disgorge  his  sj5oil. 

Tho  second  strophe  (vs.  9 — 11)  contains  what  we  may 
call  the  Babel  woe,  a  woe  on  tlie  Babylonians  who,  like 
the  fathers  of  the  race,  ai-e  seeking  to  buUd  a  refuge  in 
wliich  they  shall  be  secure  from  the  judgments  of  God. 
For  what  end  has  the  Chaldean  plundered  all  nations  ? 
It  is  that,  like  the  eagle,  he  may  build  himself  a  nest  on 
high,  which  no  hand  can  rifle ;  that  he  may  raise  a 
house,  found  a  dynasty,  establish  a  rale,  not  to  be  over- 
thrown.    Like  the  first  Napoleon,  the  great  rulers  of 

1  That  the  touch  of  humour  involved  in  the  introduction  of  a 
play  on  words  into  even  the  most  lofty  and  tragic  verse  is  not 
wholly  alien  to  poetry  of  the  fiucst  strain,  is  evident  from  many 
passages  iu  Shakespeare.  Tliua,  for  example,  Mark  Antony,  in  his 
lament  over  the  body  of  Julius  Cajsar,  exclaims — 

"  O  world,  thoa  wast  the  forest  to  this  )iart; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  lieart  of  thee." 
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Babylon — Nebucliadnozzai-  to  wit— were  iMSsessecl  by  a 
limitless  ambition.  Thoy  entered  on  a  eareer  'of  eon- 
quest,  in  order  to  subdue  the  whole  world  to  their 
authority,  so  that  they  might  sit  supreme,  in  un- 
questioned majesty,  over  all  nations.  But,  argues 
the  poet,  houses  are  not  to  be  built  up  by  godless 
gaiu.  No  man,  no  prince,  can  set  Ids  uest  so  high  as 
to  place  it  beyond  reach  of  "  the  hand  of  Adversity, ' 
which  is  the  minister  of  God.  In  thinking  to  estabh-sh 
himself  by  unrig-hteousness,  the  Chaldean  ^vill  simply 
brmo-  shame  to  himself  instead  of  glory,  and  in  plotting 
the  destruction  of  many  nations,  he  has  sunply  wronged 
his  own  soul,  i.e.,  flung  away  his  own  life.  How  can  a 
house  be  built  up  by  godless  gain  ?  The  very  stone  in 
the  wall  cries  out  against  it,  and  every  beam  in  the  wood- 
work responds  to  the  cry,  since  both  beam  and  stone 
are  the  fniit  of  spoliation  and  violence.  The  boldness 
and  beauty  of  this  figure  of  the  stones  and  beams  of  a 
house  built  with  godless  gains  crying  shame  on  its 
inmate,  appealing  and  responding  to  each  other  in  a 
common  prediction  of  woe,  need  no  words  to  set  them 
forth,  but  may  be  safely  left  to  make  their  own  im- 
pression on  our  minds.  But  they  take  an  added  force 
when  wo  remember  that  the  marshy  plains  of  Chaldea 
produce  neither  timber  nor  stone.  Every  block  of 
marble,  therefore,  and  every  beam  of  costly  timber, 
such  as  they  la'V'ished  on  palace  and  temple,  were  drawn 
from  a  foreign  land — often  drawn  by  robbery  and 
violence — and  would  be  the  more  likely  to  protest 
against  the  base  and  alien  uses  to  which  they  wore 
devoted. 

Tlie  second  stanza  places  the  Chaldean  before  us  as 
seeking  to  erect  a  house,  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
to  heaven,  rising  high  above  the  changes  of  time  and 
the  rifling  hand  of  Adversity.  Stone  and  beam  enter 
their  protest  against  the  injustice  on  which  the  house 
is  founded,  and  respond,  like  choir  and  anticlioir,  in 
denouncing  woo  on  its  inmate,  on  and  around  whom  it 
at  last  falls,  crushing  and  bur)-ing  him  amidst  the 
ruins. 

Tliere  never  were,  I  suppose,  such  great  builders  as 
the  despots  of  Babylon ;  tbe  land  which  they  covered 
or  enclosed  witli  tlieu-  vast  ei'ections  is  to  bo  reckoned 
by  lumdi'eds  of  square  miles ;  and  hence,  in  the  thu-d 
strophe  (vs.  11 — 14),  the  Chaldean  is  denounced  under 
the  figure  of  a  builder.  Tlie  great  cities  of  Chaldea 
built  or  rebuilt  under  its  victorious  despots,  with  their 
walls,  temples,  hanging  gardens,  canals,  &e.,  were 
erected  with  the  treasm-es  and  by  tho  forced  labour  of 
conquered  races.  They  were  therefore  "  built  with 
blood "  and  "  founded  on  injustice."  Wliole  tribes 
were  "  expended "  and  exliaustod  upon  them.  But 
while  the  Chaldean  thought  to  establish  his  cmpii-e  by 
erecting  impregnable  cities,  God  saw  and  ordained  that 
these  cities  should  be  burned  and  destroyed.  The  nations 
and  races  compelled  to  labour  on  them  were  therefore 
'■  wearying  themselves  for  the  fire,"  and  "  exhausting 
themselves  for  vanity,"  since  tho  fire  would  consume 
the  stately  products  of  tlieir  labour  and  bring  them  to 
nought.      But  why — why  must  this  bo  ?    Why  were 


cities  so  vast  and  stately,  why  was  a  kingdom  so  vast, 
and  popidous,  and  rich,  ordained  to  destruction  P  Had 
God  in  judgment  forgotten  his  mercy  ?  No  :  tho  judg- 
ment was  tho  sign  and  manifestation  of  his  mercy. 
For,  in  his  mercy.  He  designed  that  "  the  whole  earth 
should  bo  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  " — i.e., 
should  bo  quickened  into  life  eternal ;  and  how  could 
hli  kingdom  come  tLQ  tho  great  Idngdom  foimded  iu 
injustice  and  blood  was  brought  to  an  end  ? 

So  that,  in  this  thu-d  strophe,  we  have  this  wonderful 
pictm-e  or  panorama  suggested.  The  miglity  Chaldean 
condemns  the  races  he  has  robbed  and  captured  to 
build  great  cities  which  are  to  bo  the  defence  and  glory 
of  his  kingdom.  The  transported  captives,  torn  from 
home  and  fatherland,  exliaust  themselves  iu  toil.  Ho 
who  sitteth  iu  the  lieaveus  sees  that,  so  far  from  esta- 
blishiug  the  Chaldean  power,  they  are  wearying  them- 
selves for  the  fire  by  which  He  will  cause  tlio  cities 
and  tho  power  which  erected  them  to  be  consumed. 
Nay,  more;  liis  design  in  condemning  that  power  to 
overthrow  is  not  a  mere  destructive  iudign.ation,  but  a 
reconstructiug,  reconciling,  all-cmbracmg  compassion. 
On  the  ruins  of  tho  power  which  exalts  itseK  against 
Him,  He  intends  to  found  "  tho  kingdom  that  cannot  . 
be  moved,"  iu  which  justice  shall  reign,  and  holiness, 
and  charity. 

The  foiirth  strophe  (vs.  15 — 17)  is  couched  in  figures 
drawn  from  that  excessive  addiction  to  di'iuk  wliich 
characterised  tho  Babylonians.  Just  as  a  man  might 
give  a  neigJiboiu',  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  strong 
(bink  in  order  to  put  him  to  shame,  so  the  Chaldean 
had  disguised  his  wi-atli.  and  enticed  nations  by  blandish- 
ments and  promises  of  friendship  and  protectioji  into 
alliances  which  were  turned  to  then-  shame  and  ruin. 
The  Clialdean  was  a  shameless  league-breaker,  winning 
his  neighbours  with  smooth  words  to  thoughts  and 
hopes  of  peace,  and  then  taking  them  at  unawares  and 
falling  on  them  when  tlicy  were  disarmed.  God  wiU 
requite  him,  giving  him  to  drink  tho  cup  with  which 
he  had  intoxicated  others,  striking  him  down  hj  the 
artifices  of  foes  who  come  upon  him  when  he  is  not 
aware.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  cuigmaticiiUy 
or  figm-atively  expressed,  of  vs.  16  and  16.  But  what 
are  we  to  make  of  the  verso  whidi  assigns  a  special 
reason  for  this  retribution  (ver.  17 )  ? 

For  the  -wiekcduess  of  Lebanon  shall  cover  thee. 
And  the  destruction  and  terror  of  the  beasts. 

Many  commentators  naturally  take  Lebanon  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Holy  Land,  and  read  the  verse  as  meaning 
that  the  Chaldean  shall  be  punished  for  the  wickedness 
he  has  shown  in  devastating  that  land.  But  the  Biblical 
way  of  speech  hardly  warrants  our  taking  Lebanon  as  a 
symbol  of  Judea ;  nor  do  I  see  why,  if  it  were  thus 
used  here,  the  prophet  shoidd  specify  the  destruction, 
and  terror  of  the  beasts.  It  is  better  to  read  tho  verse 
as  another  instance  of  that  fine  tender  spirit  of  humanity 
which  characterises  tho  Hebrew  prophets,  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  examples  are  to  bo  found  in  their 
writings.     To  them,  the  ruthless  destruction  of  forests 
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was  a  -pain,  oveu  a  sin  ;  to  them,  the  snifevings  of  birds 
and  beasts  was  a  deeper  paiu,  a  sin  still  moi'e  heinous. 
Jnst  as  Joel  was  stung-  into  an  intolerable  sympathy  by 
the  groans  of  the  cattle  and  the  mourning  of  the  flocks 
which  could  find  no  food  in  the  blackened  pastures  and 
dried-up  -vrater-courses,'  so  Habakkuk  resents  the  wanton 
destrnction  of  cedars  and  other  stately  trees  ■which  seem 
to  be  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  planting,  so  noble  are 
they,  aud  of  the  wild  beasts  harassed,  terrified,  exposed 
by  the  loss  of  their  accustomed  coverts.  Jnst  as  Joel 
associates  the  suiferings  of  flocks  and  herds  with  the 
dismay  aud  hopeless  grief  of  vine-dressers  aud  husbaiid- 
meu,  so  Habakkuk  associates  the  \Tickedness  done  to 
Lebanon  in  stripping  it  of  its  magnificent  cedars  aud 
cyi)resses,  and  in  terrifying  aud  destroying  tlio  wild 
beasts  that  haunted  its  forests,  with  the  ■wickedness 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  men,  aud  of  oveminuing  the 
earth  aud  bvirning  or  oppressing  its  cities.- 
Tlse  two  last  liues  of  ver.  17 — 

"  Because  of  the  blood  of  nieu  aud  of  the  wickeduess  in  the  earth, 
lu  the  city,  aud  iu  all  tlmt  dwell  thereiu," 

ai*  a  refrain  repeated  fi-om  the  close  of  ver.  8,  and 
form  another  link  by  which  the  prophet  binds  his  poem 
into  unity. 

Unlike  its  predecessors,  the  fifth  strophe  (vs.  18 — 20) 
does  not  open  with  the  word  "  woe,"  though  it  contains 
it.  By  inserting  a  refrain  at  the  close  of  ver.  17, 
the  jjoet  has  satisfied  the  claims  of  unity;  now  he  may 
consult  tliose  of  variety.  MorcovcM'.  the  final  count  in 
his  charge  against  the  Chalde.au  is  by  far  the  heaviest, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  emphasised  by  a  slight 
change  iu  the  structure  of  the  poem.  It  is  also  emphasised 
by  a  change  of  tone.  As  yet  the  satire  had  been  veiled, 
hinted  in  words  that  bear  a  double  sense.  But  in  this 
final  strophe  the  fine  scoru  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  for 
gods  that  are  no  gods  breaks  through  all  disguise,  aud 
Habakkuk  spe.aks  of  the  diviuitics  of  Chaldea,  as  Elijah 
spake  of  Basd  to  the  Sidonian  priests  on  Mount  Carmel. 
■with  a  rough  broad  humour  which  m.ikes  his  scoru  and 
iudigu.atiou  the  more  impressive.  The  18th  verse  opens, 
quietly  enough,  wif  ii  an  appeal  to  experience.  Of  what 
use  .are  idols,  graven  or  molten  ?  What  liave  they  ever 
done  for  men  ?  Such  a  question  is,  iu  the  Hebrew,  the 
strongest  affirmation  of  tlie  utter  and  proved  uselessness 
of  the  idols.  But,  as  the  question  unfolds  itself,  wo  can 
see  the  rising  indignation  aud  scorn  of  the  prophet. 
The  idol,  he  im])lles,  is  of  no  use  but  the  worst ;  it  is  a 
"  teacher  of  lies ;"  it  turns  men,  away  from  the  true 
God,  to  noneutilies  tliat  cannot  help  them.  Neverthe- 
less, as  he  notes,  with  blended  pity  aud  auger,  even 
"  the  wirJjci-  of  the  image,"  who  of  all  men  should  best 
know  how  worthless  it  is,  trusts  iu  it — as  if  ■what  ho 
himself  has  made  could  iu  some  sense  "make"  him — 
could  rise  above  its  creator.  Aud  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  tlio  verse,  "  making  diimh  idols,"  there  is  a  kind  of 
laugh,  au  outburst  of  scoru  aud  derision,  an  accent  of 
.contemptuous  wonder  that  any  man  should  be  so  be- 
sotted as  to  worship  a  thing  that  cauuot  answer  him 
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back  agaiu,  as  to  mistake  for  a  di^-iuity  that  to  which 

the  divine  gift  of  speech  has  been  denied. 

Having  thus  prepared  us  for  it,  the"vroo"  breaks 

from  the  prophet's  lips  : — 

"  ■Woe  to  him  that  s.Tith  to  the  wood.  Awake  ! 
Awake  !   to  the  dumb  stouo  ! 

It  teach  !     There  it  stands. 
Overlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
Aud  within  it  is  uo  breath  at  all." 

The  force  of  words  can  uo  further  go.  One  almost 
expects  to  hear  a  laugli  of  contempt  after  the  exclam.i- 
tion  "  It  teach  !  "  so  fidl  is  it  of  compressed  scoru  ;  and 
again  after  the  words  "  and  within  it  is  uo  breath  at 
all ! "  The  thought  of  crying  "Awake  for  our  help  "  to 
a  block  of  wood  or  a  dumb  stone ;  the  contrast  l)etweeu 
tlie  image  so  precious  on  the  surface,  so  carefully  en- 
cased in  silver  or  gold,  and  within  so  inanimate  and 
worthless,  not  moving  with  any  even  the  faintest  breath 
of  life,  quickens  the  prophet's  sense  of  humour,  aud 
would  be  too  much  for  his  gravity  were  he  not  consumed 
with  indignation  that  Jehovah,  the  living  God,  the  true 
Frieud  aud  Helper  of  man,  should  be  forsaken  for 
idols  that  are  deaf  and  dumb  and  dead.  From  this 
insult  to  tlie  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  his  own  scornful 
wondering  indignation  at  it,  he  takes  I'efuge  and  com- 
fort in  the  coinaction, 

"But  Jehovah  is  in  liis  holy  temple," 

that  his  "throne  is  in  heaven,"  aud  that  from  theuce 
"  his  eyes  beliold,  his  eyelids  try,  the  children  of  men." 
Strong  in  this  conviction,  he  bids  his  own  heart,  he  bids 
the  whole  earth,  be  silent  before  the  Lord,  aud  wait 
patiently  for  the  judgments  by  which  He  will  prove 
that  He  lovcth  the  rigliieous,  but  hateth  the  wicked 
and  violent  man. 

Th  is  is  the  "  vision  which  the  prophet  Habakkuk  did 
see  "  from  his  watch-tower ;  this  was  what  God  said 
within  him  in  answer  to  his  complaint  of  the  inequalilies 
of  DiHnc  Pro\'idence;  and  thus  he  was  led  fiom  the 
darkness  of  doubt  to  the  light  and  life  of  faith.  Ho 
saw  that  the  m.an  who  was  puifed  up  with  self-trust 
would  never  have  a  straight  or  tranquil  soul,  that  lie 
would  stand  uneasy  and  foreboding,  as  under  a  sus- 
pended doom  which  might  fall  at  any  instant ;  the 
plunderer  being  jdnndered,  he  who  would  set  his  nest 
on  high  by  godless  gain  hii^-iug  his  nest  rifled  by  tho 
hand  of  Adversity;  he  who  founded  cities  on  injustico 
and  built  them  with  blood,  wearying  himself  for  the 
fire,  and  exhausting  liimseK  for  vanity;  he  who  deceived 
others  being  himself  deceived:  ho  who  left  God  for 
dnmb  idols  being  left  nuanswered  and  unaided  iu  tho 
hour  of  his  need.  Aud,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  that 
the  righteous  m.an.  who  held  fast  his  fidelity  to  God, 
would  live  and  thrive,  since  Jehovah  sat  iu  the  heavenly 
temple,  rostr.ainiug  aud  cnndemuing  the  ungodly  who 
rose  up  agauist  him,  saving  him  aud  fiDiug  ilieiib  with 
the  fruit  of  their  OAVn  devices;  and  was  thus  slowly 
bringing  in  thiit  golden  age.  that  DiA-iue  kingdom,  in 
which  tho  life  that  springs  from  a  tme  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  will  fill  the  earth  even  as  the  waters  fill 
aud  cover  tho  dec;i. 
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ORDER    VII.— CAPPAEIDE^. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  plants, 
scattered  over  tho  tropics,  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  them,  aro  known 
belonging  to  the  Caper  family.  Their 
northern  limit  in  the  Old  World  is  reached  on  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  they  are  conse- 
quently absent  from  the 
flora  of  Britain.  The 
plants  are  herbs  or  shrubs, 
seldom  trees,  which  agree 
in  many  essential  charac- 
ters with  the  Crucifers, 
and  not  a  few  of  them 
possess  the  acrid  or  pun- 
gent qualities  common  in 
that  order.  The  best 
known  plant  of  the  family 
is  Capparis  sjinnosa,  Linn., 
tho  unopened  flower-buds 
of  which,  pickled  in  vine- 
gar, are  tlie  common  caper, 
so  largely  used  as  a  con- 
diment, because  of  theii- 
agreeably  pungent  and 
slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is 
a  trailing  shrub,  with  nu- 
merous slender  stems, 
armed  with  recurved  or 
nearly  straight  spines, 
placed  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  The  broadly  ovate 
leaves  are  leathery  and 
quite  smooth.  The  flowers 
are  white,  with  a  loose 
bunch  of  many  long  purple 
anthers  in  the  centre ; 
and  the  fruit  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  borne  on  a  long  stalk.  Like  our  common 
bramble  in  its  mode  of  growth,  it  occurs  in  similar 
localities,  that  is  to  say.  in  stony  and  barren  places ; 
it  is  found  also  springing  out  of  tho  face  of  rocks 
and  walls.  Sicily  is  the  principal  seat  of  its  cultivation 
for  pickling,  but  it  is  indigenous  to  the  wliole  Mediterra- 
nean region,  and  is  a  common  plant  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  in  all  the  intervening  desert.  Three 
centuries  ago  Rauwolff  foiind  it  around  Jerusalem ;  and 
its  p.atches  of  bright  green,  contrasting  remarkably  with 
the  light-coloured  rocks  on  the  face  of  wliicli  it  grows, 
have  arrested  the  attention  of  all  travellers.  Canon 
Tristram  thus  records  liis  aequaiutance  with  it :  "  In  the 
Holy  Land,  we  saw  the  caper  hanging  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  especially  roiuid  tho  Harem,  the  old 
Temple  area.  It  also  clings  to  the  steep  rocks  in  tho 
gorge  of  the  Kedrou.  particularly  in  the  desolate  portion 
between  Marsaba  and  the  Dead  Sea.     On  the  face  of 
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the  Mount  of  Temptation  overhanging  Jericho,  tho 
caper  was  letting  down  its  festoons  of  beautiful  blossom 
in  the  month  of  January.  I  also  foimd  it  in  the  gorgo 
of  the  Litany  or  Leontes.  On  the  sandy  plain 
between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  at  the  soutli-east  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  plains  of  Shittim,  we  found 
growing  plentifully  on  the  ground  the  variety  which 
has  been  distinguished 
as  Capparis  Mgyptiaca, 
Lam.,  and  the  trailing 
branches  were  often  tliroe 
or  four  feet  long"  (Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  ]>.  467). 
Three  species  of  a 
second  genus  (Cleovie)  of 
tlie  Caper  family  occur  in 
the  desert  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  one  of 
these  reaches  north  to  the 
depressed  region  of  tho 
Dead  Sea.  These  plants 
are  small  and  unimportant 
annual  herbs,  somewhat 
resembling  the  long- 
piiddcd  cruciferous  weeds 
of  onr  fields. 

The  special  interest  of 
the  Caper  family  here  is 
that  several  authors  have 
identified  the  hyssop  of 
Scripture  with  Capparis 
fpinosa,  Lum.  Sprengel 
first  suggested  this  opi- 
nion, wliich  has  been  ex- 
haustively investigated  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  and  has 
been  adopted  with  more  or 
less  caution  by  the  great 
majority  of  writers  and  travellers  in  recent  times. 

To  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  characters  that  the 
hyssop  of  the  Bible  possesses,  we  must  recall  tho  passages 
in  which  it  is  refeiTod  to.  Tlie  expiatory  sacrifices  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  economy,  like  the  one  sacrifice  of 
tlio  New  Testament,  were  God's  appointed  means  of 
removing  sin  and  reconciling  the  sinner  to  himself  by 
tho  "  shedding  of  blood."  In  some  of  these  sacrifices 
the  relation  between  tho  .shed  blood  and  the  trans- 
gressor was  made  manifest  by  the  sprinkling  on  him  of 
part  of  the  blood.  This  was  done  with  a  bunch  of 
hyssop.  The  writer  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  thus 
refers  to  its  frequent  use  in  the  Jewish  services : 
"  Wlien  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 
people  according  to  the  law,  ho  took  the  blood  of  calves 
and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop, 
and  sprinkli'd  both  the  book,  and  aU  the  people,  saying, 
This  is   the  blood  of  tho  testament   which  God  hath 
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Capparis  Spinosa  (Linn.).  Half  natural  size,  and  a  complete 
specimen  very  much  reduced.  The  "  Hyssop  "  o£  the 
Bible,  according  to  Royle  and  others. 
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enjoined  unto  you.  Moreover  he  sprinkled  with  blood 
both  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry. 
And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood  ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  " 
(Heb.  ix.  19—22). 

The  psalmist,  having  in  his  view  this  frequent  use  of 
hyssop  in  the  ceremonial  law,  as  the  means  by  which 
the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  was  transferred  to  the 
transgressor,  applies  it  figuratively  to  the  purification 
of  the  soul  from  guUt  wlien  he  prays,  "  Purge  me  with 
hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean"  (Ps.  li.  7). 

The  first  recorded  use  of  liyssop  as  a  blood-sprinkler, 
and  the  first  reference  to  the  plant  in  the  Bible,  is  on  the 
ove  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  Israelites  employed  it  to 
sprinkle  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  "  Te  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in 
the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and 
the  two  side-posts  with  the  blood  "  (Exod.  xii.  22). 

Its  use  is  specified  in  connection  with  the  ceremony 
of  purifying  lepers.  "  Then  shaU  the  priest  command 
to  take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  birds  alive 
and  clean,  aud  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop : 
and  the  priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the  birds  be 
killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  ninning  water :  as  for 
the  living  bird,  he  shaU  take  it,  and  the  cedar  wood,  and 
the  scarlet,  aud  the  hyssop,  and  shall  dip  them  and  the 
living  bird  in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed  over 
the  running  water  :  aud  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  liim  that 
is  to  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  seven  times,  and 
shall  pronounce  him  clean,  and  shall  let  the  living 
bird  loose  into  the  open  field"  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7).  In 
nearly  the  same  terms  the  priest  is  instructed  to  use 
the  cedar  wood,  the  hyssop,  and  the  scarlet  in  sprinkling 
the  purifying  blood  on  the  leprous  house  (Lev.  xiv. 
48—53). 

The  hyssop  was  also  used  in  the  peculiar  ordinance 
appointed  for  the  purification  of  ceremonial  imclean- 
ucss  contracted  by  toucliiug  a  dead  body.  A  red  heifer 
was  bui'ut  without  the  camp,  and  iuto  the  fire  was  cast 
"  cedar  wood,  and  hyssop,  aud  scarlet,"  aud  the  ashes, 
when  mixed  -svith  running  water,  formed  a  water  of 
sepai'atiou,  which  being  sprinkled  on  the  uuclean  person 
separated  hun  from  his  impurities  (Numb.  xix.).  The 
ashes  were  laid  up  for  iise  without  the  camp  in  a  clean 
place,  and  a?  every  death  brought  cei-emonial  impurity 
on  one  or  more  individuals,  aud  other  cases  besides 
required  the  application  of  this  special  water,  it  must 
have  been  in  constant  use. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  hyssop-sprinkler  is  the 
"bunch"  which  each  father  in  Israel  hastily  prepared 
before  leaving  Egypt.  Wlicn  the  order  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy  was  organised,  the  bunch  of  hyssop 
nppears  to  have  been  tied  to  a  rod  of  eodar  with  a  scarlet 
i  bread.  The  symbolical  meaning  of  everything  in  the 
.Jewish  service  led  to  the  different  elements  of  the 
sprinkler  being  specified. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  hyssop  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  in  connection  with  tlie  crucifixion  of  the 
Sanour.  "After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things 
wore  now  accomplished,  that  the  scripture   might  be 


fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst.  Now  there  was  set  a,  vessel 
full  of  vinegar  :  and  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar, 
and  put  it  upon  hyssoj),  and  put  it  to  his  mouth" 
(John  xix.  28,  29).  In  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  hyssop,  but  it  is  said  that  the  sponge  was  put 
upon  a  reed.  The  word  used  here  (KciAaiuos)  pi'imarily 
means  the  straight  culm  or  stem  of  a  large  grass ;  then 
any  straight  rod  as  a  measuring  or  fisliing  rod.  It  may 
with  great  propriety  be  here  imderstood  of  the  straight 
cedar  rod  to  which  the  bimch  of  hyssop  was  tied. 
And  instead  of  looking  for  some  indigenous  plant  grow- 
ing conveniently  for  use  at  Calvary,  we  believe  that  the 
place  of  the  ci-ucifixion  was  beside  a  station  for  the 
water  of  purification,  and  in  the  narrative  we  see  the 
mipremeditated  appropriation  of  the  necessary  hyssop- 
sprinkler  conveniently  at  hand,  and  specially  fitted  to 
convey  the  vinegar-filled  sponge  to  the  lips  of  the 
dying  Saviour.  The  great  Antitype  suffers  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  types 
which  his  death  swept  away.  "  The  bodies  of  those 
Ix'asts,  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary 
by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the 
camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people  vrith  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate  " 
(Heb.  xiii.  II,  12). 

We  complete  the  Bible  references  to  hyssop  when 
we  note  the  allusion  to  it  in  the  account  of  Solomon's 
botanical  knowledge.  "  He  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  La  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  spriugoth  out  of  the  wall "  (1  Kings  iv.  33).  The 
cedar  was  the  gloiy  of  Lebanon,  and  the  pride  of  every 
Jew,  but  it  was  not  more  familiar  to  him  than  the 
plant  which  was  in  such  constant  use  in  the  piirifjring 
services  of  his  religion.  The  tall  cedar  and  the  himible 
hyssop  would  at  once  suggest  to  liim  the  most  extensive 
range  in  the  vegetable  world. 

In  our  inquiry  as  to  the  plant  mentioned  in  these 
vai-ious  passages  we  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  doubts 
that  liave  been  thi-own  out  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ezob 
(3iisi)  of  the  Old,  and  the  iia-aaTros  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  identity  is  established  by  the  use  of  the  Greek 
word  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  its  muform 
employment  as  the  equivalent  of  ezob  in  the  Septuagint 
version.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  the  refe- 
rence to  the  hyssop  at  the  crucifixion  confu-ms  this  view. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  Bible  supply  vei-y 
little  information  regarding  the  hyssop  of  any  value  in 
.attempting  to  identify  the  plant.  We  loam  that  it  was 
a  comparatively  small  plant,  growing  abundantly  in 
Egyjit  and  Palestine,  and  in  the  desert  through  which 
the  children  of  Israel  jom-neyed ;  that  it  was  to  bo  found 
on  w.alls ;  and  that  it  was  suitable,  when  tied  into  a 
bimch,  for  sprinkling  liquids. 

Investigators  have  been  led  astray  by  educing  other 
characters  from  these  passages.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels  imply  that  tlio 
stem  of  the  hyssop  was  long  enough  to  be  a  stick  to 
which  the  sponge  could  be  attached.  It  is  overlooked 
that  the  rod  thus  used  was  a  reed  (KaAo^os),  and  that  tliis 
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same  word  is  employed  a  few  verses  teforo  in  both 
chapters  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  to 
designate  the  reed  placed  in  the  Saviour's  hand  when 
the  soldiers  mocked  him  with  the  emblems  of  royalty. 
It  is  certain  that  the  weak,  crooked,  trailing  stem  of  the 
caper  would  not  have  been  appropriate,  and  could  not 
have  been  called  a  cane  or  reed.  Neither  can  it  be 
concluded  that  David's  use  of  the  word  in  the  51st 
Psalm  implies  that  healing  or  cleansing  properties 
belonged  intrinsically  to  the  plant.  The  reference  is 
ob\'iously  to  the  rehgious  ceremonies  whereby  the  im- 
clean  were  purged  from  their  impurities.  Further,  there 
is  no  ground  for  holding  that  in  the  Book  of  Kings  it 
is  classed  among  trees.  It  is  obvious  that  two  familiar 
plants — the  cedar  and  the  hyssop — were  employed  to 
convey  readOy  to  the  reader  the  extremes  of  plant  life. 

The  obvious  contrast  in  the  statement  re- 
garding Solomon's  extensive  botanical  know- 
ledge suggested  to  Hasselquist  that  a  minute 
moss  which  he  found  growing  out  of  the 
wall  at  Solomon's  well  might  be  the  hyssop 
referred  to  (Voyages,  p.  450).  LiuuEeus 
adopted  this  opinion  iu  his  Flora  PalcEstina, 
where  he  enumerates  the  plants  collected 
by  his  pupU  Hasselquist.  In  supplying 
the  name  of  the  moss  (Bryum  truncatuhim, 
Linn.),  he  curtly  adds  that  it  is  the  "  Hys- 
sopus  Salomonis  "  (Amoenitates  Academical, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  467).  This  moss,  now  called 
Pottia  truncatual,  Hedw.,  is  a  very  small 
plant,  generally  not  more  than  two  lines  in 
lieiglit,  yet  producing  its  cliister  of  leaves, 
and  one  or  more  stalked  fruit  capsules, 
within  this  limit.  It  occasionally  attains  a 
height  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  It  is 
a  plant    widely   distributed  over  the  world. 


Pottia  Thuncattjla — 
Hcdw.  Three  plants, 
uatural  size,  and  the 
smallest  specimen  en- 
larged sis  times.  The 
"  Hyssop  "  of  Solomon, 
according  to  Hasselquist 
and  Liunisus. 


tional  hyssop,  is  the  plant  employed  by  the  Jews.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  several  of  the  plants  of  this 
family  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  wliich  are  closely 
allied  in  form  and  habit  to  the  Origanum,  and  are 
found  in  similar  localities,  were  also  used. 

Dr.  Forbes  Royle  sets  all  the  Labiates  aside,  because 
none  of  them  have  been  in  the  East  considered  to  be 
possessed  of  cleansing  properties,  and,  willi  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rosemary,  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a 
stick  such  as  he  supposes  the  Gospel  narrattves  of  the 
crucifixion  to  require.  Ho  concludes  that  the  caper  plant 
is  the  ezob  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  it  has  au 
Arabic  name,  asuf,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
word;  it  is  found  iu  Lower  Egyi)t,  inthe  deserts  of  Sinai 
and  near  Jerusalem ;  it  grows  upon  rocks  and  walls ;  was 
always  supjiosed  to  be  possessed  of  cleansing  qualities  ; 
is  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick ;  and  its  diffe- 
rent parts  used  to  be  preserved  in  vinegar,  as 
its  buds  are  now.  His  opinion  is  adopted,  as 
stated  above,  by  Tristram,  Stanley,  and  other 
recent  travellers,  who  have  referred  to  the 
subject.  But  the  characters  on  which  his 
determination  is  based  are  not,  as  wo  have 
seen,  included  or  implied  iu  the  Bible  notices 
of  the  plant ;  and  though  the  habitat  of  the 
caper  suits  as  well  as  some  of  the  Labiates 
the  requirements  thus  far  of  the  hyssop,  the 
plant  itself  is  quite  unfitted  to  bo  made  into 
a  good  sprinkler,  because  of  its  crooked, 
woody,  and  prickly  stem,  and  its  scattered 
and  perfectly  smooth  leaves. 

The  caper  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  Solomon's  iiUcgorical  sketch  of 
tho  infirmities  of  old  ago,  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes,  when  he  says,  "  Tho  almond- 
tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshoiiper  shall 


and  is  not  uacommon  in  England.     It  has  been  found  I  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail ;  because  man  goeth 


on  Hampstead  Heath;  and  though  London  smoke 
and  the  operations  of  the  builder  are  gradually  exter- 
minating the  native  plants  around  London,  its  discovery 
may  still  reward  the  diligent  searcher.  The  impos- 
sibility of  using  tills  moss,  or  even  the  larger  of  its  kind, 
as  a  sprinkler,  makes  it  certain  that  it  could  not  be  tho 
hyssop  of  Scripture. 

The  learned  Celsius  devotes  over  forty  pages  to  the 
investigation  of  the  hyssop,  and  examines  the  claims 
of  uo  loss  than  eighteen  plants,  each  of  which  had  been 
supposed  by  different  authors  to  be  the  plant  of  tho 
Bible.  Among  these  are  tho  maiden's-hair  and  wall-rue 
ferns,  southernwood,  wormwood,  and  pearlwort ;  but 
the  great  proportion  belong  to  the  LabiaicE.  a  krge  but 
inconspicuous  family,  so  named  because  the  mouth  of 
the  tubular  corolla  is  cut  into  two  lips.  The  following 
Labiates  have  been  suggested: — Thyme,  mint,  marjoram, 
germander,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  poly.  The  straight 
pliable  herbaceous  stems  of  these  plants  would  permit 
their  being  easily  made  into  a  "  bunch,''  while  the  more 
or  less  hairy  leaves  which  clothe  the  stem  would  take  up 
as  well  as  freely  scatter  any  fluid.  We  consequently 
see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Origanum,  the  tradi- 


to  his  long  home."  The  word  here  translated  "desire'^ 
is  n:vi«  (abiyonali).  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered 
KaTTTTnpis  (ca2:iparis),  and  in  the  Vulgate  and  some  other 
early  versions  it  is  obvious  that  the  translators  under- 
stood it  to  mean  the  caper  plant.  Throughout  tho 
whole  passage  Solomon  employs  symbolical  Ulustra- 
tious  in  his  picture  of  old  ago ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  in  this  single  phraso  he  was  not  likely  to  express  in 
plain  words  that  •'  desire  shall  fail,"  but  would  rather 
use  a  figure  which  would  convey  the  meaning.  The 
Rabbins  applied  the  plural  form  of  tho  word  used  in 
Ecclesiastes  to  the  small  fruits  of  trees  and  to  berries, 
including  among  them  the  fruit  of  tho  caper  bush.  As 
the  different  pai-ts  of  this  bush  have  been  from  early 
times  employed  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  it  L,  thought 
that  the  reference  to  the  fruit  here  suggests  that  to  tho 
old  man  it  has  lost  its  power.  Even  more  fanciful  in- 
terpretations have  been  given  of  the  sui>posed  reference 
to  tho  caper  in  this  verse.  Thus  Rosenmiiller,  after 
saying  tliat  the  fruit  of  the  caper  opens  and  falls  off 
when  ripe,  writes  that  "  in  the  figurative  description  of  old 
age,  the  veteran  who  has  reached  tho  end  of  his  days, 
aud  daUy  must  expect  to  sink  into  his  grave,  is  com- 
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pared  to  such  au  over-ripe  caper  berry,  which  is  nearly 
falling  off  ''  (Botany  of  the  Bible,  Repp's  translation,  p. 
107).  While  Dr.  Forbes  Royle  explains  the  meaning 
in  the  following  way  :  "  Many  of  the  caper  tribe,  being 
remarkable  for  the  long  stalks  by  which  their  fruit  is 
supported,  conspicuously  display,  what  also  takes  place 
in  other  plants,  namely,  the  drooping  and  hanging  down 
of  the  fruit  when  it  ripens.  As,  then,  tiie  flowering  of 
the  almond-tree,  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  whitening  of  the  hair,  so  the 


drooping  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  plant  like  the  caper, 
which  is  conspicuous  on  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  on 
tombs,  may  be  supposed  to  typify  the  hanging  down  of 
the  head  before  '  man  goeth  to  his  long  homo  ' "  (Kitto's 
Cyclopcedia.Yol.  i.,p.  18).  And  lastly,  Vallesius  thought 
that  as  the  caper  was  found  on  tombs,  the  failure  re- 
ferred to  by  Solomon  was  the  fatal  injury  done  to  the 
plant  when  the  tomb  on  which  it  was  growing  was 
opened  for  the  burial  of  the  old  man  (Celsius,  Hierobot., 
vol.  i.,  p.  210}. 
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^HE  fourth  book  of  the  Peutateiich  is  called 
Numbers,  because  it  records,  in  chapters 
i.  and  xxvi.,  the  two  numberings  of  the 
people  made  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  their  wandermgs.  By  the  Jews  it  is  generally 
designated  Bemidbar  (in  the  loilderness) ;  and  though 
this  name  is  taken,  as  usual,  from  the  opening  words, 
yet  it  happily  describes  the  contents ;  for  the  book  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  during  the  long  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  breaking-up  of  the  camp  at  Sinai  and 
the  grand  mustering  of  their  forces  in  the  jilains  of 
Moab,  prepai'atory  to  the  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Laud. 

As  regards  the  wilderness,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
iwo  preliminary  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
not  estimate  its  fertility  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  by 
its  present  desolation.  Even  now  it  supports  a  wan- 
dering population  of  some  6,000  souls ;  but  the  whole 
region  has  long  been  deteriorating,  and  extensive  tracts 
are  now  bare  and  desert  where  once  numerous  inhabi- 
tants subsisted  in  comfort.  Its  fate  is  well  described  in 
Balaam's  words  resijecting  that  great  people  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  were  its  chief  inhabitants  : 
*'  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations,  but  his  latter 
end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever  "  (Numb.  xxiv.  20). 
A  country  could  not  bo  a  mere  barren  waste,  when  one 
of  its  tribes  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  list  of  mili- 
tary powers. 

In  hot  countries  vegetation  depends  upon  the  supply 
of  rain,  and  this  again  is  strongly  affected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  forests,  whose  cool  surface  attracts  the  floating 
clouds  and  aids  in  condensing  them.  Now  ample  proof 
exists  that  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was,  in  old  time,  a 
well-wooded  region.  To  this  day  trunks  of  palm-trees 
are  often  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  as 
.silent  witnesses  of  rushing  floods  sweeping  down  valleys, 
whence  water  and  palm-trees  have  for  centuries  disap- 
peared. Travellers  constantly  find  remains  of  dwellings 
of   stone,  gardens,  and   enclosures,  testifying  to  the 


existence,  iu  past  ages,  of  a  settled  popidation ;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our 
era  numerous  inhabitants  existed  in  regions  now  utterly 
desolate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  'Akabah,  in  what  is 
now  an  arid  and  repulsive  waste,  Seetzen  asked  his 
giude  to  mention  the  names  of  as  many  places  as  ho 
could  remember,  and  ho  quickly  ran  up  a  list  of  sixty- 
three,  of  most  of  which  everything  had  perished  but 
the  bare  memory.  Even  now  the  rainfall  absolutely  is 
not  inconsiderable,  but  nothing  is  done  to  husband  it. 
Before  the  country  was  denuded  of  woods  it  must  have 
been  very  large,  lying,  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  does, 
just  north  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  whence  every 
soutliem  wind  would  come  laden  with  clouds.  But  the 
whole  country  has  been  so  ravaged  by  the  Arabs,  both 
before  and  since  the  time  of  Mahomet,  that  all  its  fer- 
tility has  disappeared,  and  yearly  it  sinks  still  lower  in 
the  scale.  For  the  Bedaween  ruthlessly  destroy  the 
remaining  acacia- trees  to  make  them  into  charcoal,  which 
now  forms,  as  the  Dean  of  Westminster  mentions  in 
his  Sinai  and  Palestine  (p.  24),  the  chief— perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only — traffic  of  the  peninsula. 

The  second  remark  is  that  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  Israelites  were  long  congregated  at  one  spot.  We 
may  assume  that  they  carried  with  them  iu  their  flight 
from  Egypt  large  stores  of  corn  ;  and  we  know  that 
they  had  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  On  their  first 
march  to  the  borders  of  Palestine  they  halted  for  a  year 
at  Sinai,  and  there  received  their  reUgious  and  political 
constitution.  But  they  would  have  lost  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  cattle  had  they  retained  them  with 
them  in  so  confined  a  region,  even  though  there  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  valleys  of  great  fertiiit)'.  like  the 
Wady  Feiran.  Wo  may  feel  sure,  therefore,  th.at  a  large 
proportion  of  clans  like  those  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who 
were  great  cattle-owners,  would  be  dispersed  far  and 
wide  in  search  of  pasturage.  Subsequently,  for  nearly 
thirty-eight  years,  the  head-quarters  of  the  nation  were 
at  Kadesh-barnea.  Of  this  period  scarcely  anytliing 
is  left  on  record ;  and  this  alone  suggests  the  probability 
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that  only  a  few  representative  people  remained  with 
Moses  at  the  tabernacle,  to  administer  the  government 
and  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  vrhole  community, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  far  and  wide  over  the 
peninsula.  Nothing  is  more  pro))able  than  that  the 
more  agricultural  tribes  may  have  cultivated  all  such 
•  spots  as  were  suitable  for  irrigation,  aud  have  carried 
on  some  amount  even  of  trade  with  Egj-|)t.  During 
this  period,  which  was  certainly  one  of  national  growth 
and  develoinnent,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  may  have  recouped  themselves  for  the  losses 
of  cattle  they  had  proi'iously  sustained  in  the  march 
on  Canaan,  and  all  the  tribes  have  had  their  shave  of 
material  prosperity. 

But  imdeuiably  there  were  parts  of  the  wilderness 
where  the  people  were  exposed  to  great  sufferings. 
Thus  Moses  speaks  of  the  "  groat  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness'' (Dent.  i.  19) — that,  namely,  of  Paran,  through 
wliich  they  passed  after  breaking  up  from  Sinai,  and 
of  which  one  part  at  the  present  day  bears  the  striking 
name  of  El-Tili  {the  desolate).  In  so  extensive  a 
region,  where  the  natural  supplies  were  so  limited,  we 
may  well  believe  that  a  -host  of  600,000  men,  scarcelj 
accustomed  as  yet  to  the  rough  ways  of  the  desert, 
and  continuously  on  the  march  for  Palestine,  must 
have  suffered  terrible  hardships.  Wliatever  there  was 
they  would  have,  for  in  Jethro  aud  his  Kenites  they 
had  excellent  giudes,  who  would  take  them  through  the 
most  fertile  districts.  But  evidently  the  march  was 
more  than  they  could  endure,  and  impoverished  in 
wealth,  and  weakened,  it  may  be,  in  body,  their  courage 
failed  them  on  reaching  what  was  afterwards  the  pos- 
session of  tho  tribe  of  Judah,  and  they  refused  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  land.  And  when  long 
afterwards  they  did  attempt  it,  Moses  chose  an  entirely 
different  route. 

To  Kadosh,  in  tho  Wilderness  of  Siu,  a  tract  of 
land  south-west  of  tho  Dead  Sea,  Moses  withdrew  upon 
this  miserable  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  It  was  in 
another  part  of  this  wilderness,  at  an  earlier  period,  that 
God  had  given  the  people  manna  ( Exod.  xvi.  1 — 8 ) ,  which 
was  certainly  miraculous  at  its  first  gi\'ing,  and  in  many 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  gathering  aud  its 
continuance,  though  it  may,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
have  been  to  some  extent  based  upon  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. For  two  trees  grow  in  the  wUdemess  which 
produce  a  similar  substance — -the  tamarix  and  the 
acacia.  But  even  with  the  aid  of  the  manna  this  wil- 
derness could  not  have  accommodated  so  vast  a  host 
for  so  many  years.  And  as  the  conquest  of  the  land 
was  positively  deferred  till  aU  that  generation  had 
perished,  wo  may  conclude  that  each  tribe  woidd  spread 
out  into  the  desert  in  search  of  food  and  shelter,  engaged, 
probably,  in  many  a  struggle  with  :he  Amalckites,  but 
upon  the  whole  maintaining  the  ascendancy  gained  at 
Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  131,  and  gradually  developmg 
into  the  hardy  warriors  who,  by  the  decisive  battle  of 
Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  10)  won  the  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land. 

It  is  one  of  tho  many  internal  proofs  of  the  truth- 


fulness of  the  record  tliat  Moses  does  not  conceal  from 
us  the  difficulties  and  even  the  disasters  which  they 
met  with.  Had  tho  Pentateuch  been  written  in  long 
subsequent  times,  when  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  romance,  wliUo  its  physi- 
cal difficidties  were  probably  magnified  (Jer.  ii.  2,  G), 
the  conduct  of  the  Israehtes  would  have  been  put  in  a 
better  light,  and  certainly  they  would  not  have  been 
represented  as  poor  soldiers,  not  to  say  cowards  aud 
immanly  (Numb.  xiv.  2).  Yet  this  is  what  is  recorded 
of  them.  Within  the  first  two  years  they  fought  two 
battles— one,  about  two  months  after  leaving  Egj^it,  with 
the  Amalekites,  who  had  gathered  in  arms  to  protect 
then-  country.  It  was  probably  near  Mount  Serbal  that 
Rephidim  was  situated,  and  the  valleys  round,  especially 
tho  Wady  Feiran,  were  very  fruitful.  The  Amalekites, 
therefore,  were  probably  numerous,  and  the  narroivness 
of  the  defiles  would  enable  them  to  post  themselves  to 
advantage.  But  Israel  was  vastly  more  numerous,  and 
yet  the  battle  was  long  uncertain,  and  was  finally 
gained  by  the  prayers  of  Moses. 

But  at  the  end  of  their  march,  probably  about  two 
years  after  leaving  Egypt,  Israel  met  with  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  hantls  of  the  king  of  the  Canaanite  city 
of  Arad  (Numb.  xxi.  1 — 3).  WTaether  this  is  the  same 
defeat  as  that  recorded  in  chap.  xiv.  45  is  uncertain, 
though  probable.  For  the  three  verses  recording  it  in 
chap.  xxi.  are  inserted  parenthetically  in  tho  history  just 
after  the  accoimt  of  tho  death  of  Aaron  at  Mount  Hor, 
and  therefore  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years'  wandering. 
It  is  quite  evident  from  the  narrative  that  the  defeat 
was  a  serious  one,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  m  no 
condition  to  avenge  it  till  long  afterwards.  They  took, 
however,  a  solemn  vow  utterly  to  destroy  tho  whole 
region,  which  was  finally  executed  by  Judah  and 
Simeon,  the  tribes  whose  inheritance,  bemg  in  tho  south 
of  Palestine,  bordered  on  the  wilderness,  and  who 
destroyed  Zephath,  the  chief  city,  and  laid  the  whole 
country  waste,  whence  its  subsequent  name  of  Hormah, 
a  thing  banned  or  devoted  to  utter  ruhi  (Judg.  i.  17). 
The  region  south  of  Hormah,  bnt  formmg  part  of  the 
desert  of  Paran,  was  assigned  by  Judah  to  the  Kenites, 
who  were  accustomed  to  a  desert  life  (Niunb.  xxiv.  21), 
and  who  would  perform  there  the  same  service  of 
outpost  duty  for  Palestine  which  Israel  had  performed 
in  Goshen  for  the  Egy])tians.  The  insertion,  however, 
of  these  three  verses  makes  it  probable  that,  before 
entering  on  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  Moses  sent  an 
expedition  to  Arad  to  accomplish  this  vow,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  it  rejoined  tho  main  host  at  Moimt  Hor, 
wliich  is  a  sandstone  rock  on  the  very  borders  of  Edom, 
east  of  tho  Dead  Sea,  above  whose  level  it  towers  to  a 
height  of  6,000  feet,  while  Arad  is  far  away  in  tho 
west,  upon  the  rolling  downs  sojith  of  Judea.  Before 
the  events  recorded  in  Judg.  i.  17,  Arad,  under  the 
name  of  Zephath,  may  have  recovered  some  degree 
of  prosperity,  but  the  sad  memories  of  their  repulse 
still  raulded  in  the  minds  of  the  peojile,  and  tho  vow 
was  again  carried  out  with  unswerving  determination. 
Tlie  fierceness,  then,  of   this  vow,  and  the  tenacity 
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with  whicli  it  was  executed,  show  how  deep  was  the 
distress  of  Israel  at  this  defeat,  and  probably  how  great 
was  the  defeat  itself.  Up  to  tliis  time  they  had  been 
marching  directly  onwards  towards  Canaan.  They  had 
come  by  the  way  of  Atharim  (Numb.  xxi.  1).  rendered  in 
our  version,  "  the  way  of  the  spies,"  but  the  word  only 
occurs  here,  and  the  solo  certainty  about  it  is  that  it 
designates  the  direct  way  from  Sinai  to  Palestine.  Up, 
then,  to  tliis  time  Moses  and  the  people  had  aU  looked 
for  the  immediate  conquest  of  the  laud.  Bravely  they 
struggled  through  the  wilderness,  enduring  great  hard- 
ships, consuming  their  last  stores,  losing  vast  numbers  of 
their  cattle,  but  buoyed  up  by  hope.  And  now  they  have 
reached  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  await  eagerly  the 
return  of  the  spies.  At  length  they  come,  biinging-  with 
them  mingled  tidings.  The  Land  is  fertile  past  aU  belief, 
but  is  inhabited  by  a  tall  and  hardy  race,  whoso  walled 
towns  tower  up  to  heaven.  At  the  recital  their  courage 
utterly  fails  them  :  and  not  only  so,  but  Moses  himself 
judges  them  unequal  to  the  attempt.  They  press 
forward  in  desperation,  but  meet  with  a  severe  defeat. 
And  upon  it  follows  a  period  of  shame  and  silence  for 
thirty-eight  years.  During  this  period  Moses,  as  I 
-have  said,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  nation,  were  at 
Kadesh,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  When  this  dreary 
interval  is  over,  a  complete  change  has  been  wrought  in 
the  people.  Moses  during  tliis  time  has  impressed  upon 
them  something  of  his  own  high  and  noble  spirit.  A 
nation  of  brave,  hardy  warriors  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  faint-hearted  people  whose  spirit  had  been  broken 
in  Egy[)t  by  long  servitude. 

Between  the  battles  of  Rephidim  and  of  Arad  was  a 
period  of  about  two  years.  The  half  of  this  was  spent 
near  Mount  Sinai,  and  before  thej-  left  occurred  the 
sad  event  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Aaron,  for  offering  unhallowed  fire  before 
Jehovah.  No  doubt  this  was  connected  with  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  and  must  have  greatly  im- 
pressed all  minds  with  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  where 
irreverence  had  been  so  sternly  pimished.  Soon  after- 
wards, having  obtained  the  services  of  Hobab,  who  was 
either  the  same  person  as  Jethro  or  more  probably  his 
son,  and  the  Kenites  as  guides  (Numb.  x.  29),  they  left 
Sinai,  and  entered  upon  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  where, 
for  three  days,  they  foimd  no  suitable  place  for  any 
lengthened  stay ;  but  at  Taberah,  called  also  Kibroth- 
hattaav.ah,  from  tlie  jjestUenco  which  followed  upon 
their  excess  in  feeding  upon  the  quails,  they  rested  at 
least  a  month.  Of  the  two  main  roads  from  Sinai  to 
Palestine,  wo  gather  from  expressions  in  chap.  xi.  that 
they  took  the  more  southernly  one,  towards  the  Gulf 
of  'Akabah,  and  not  that  through  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness.  Por  Moses  asks,  "  Shall  all  the  fish  of  the 
sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  to  suffice  them  ?" 
And  again  the  wind  is  said  to  have  brought  the  quails 
from  tlie  sea.  Both  partridges  and  qiiails  arc  common 
in  the  wilderness,  and  vast  flights  of  the  latter  have 
been  seen  by  travellers  in  this  veiy  district.  To  this 
day  quails  migrate  in  immense  numbers,  filling  the  vine- 
yards in  the  south  of  Prauco  in  a  night  or  two ;  and 


on  their  first  arrival,  after  a  long  flight  over  the  sea, 
would  be  so  weary  as  easily  k>  be  snared  and  netted 
by  the  eager  IsraeUtes, 

Of  the  other  stations  on  the  march  forward,  and 
which  are  enumerated  in  Numb,  xxxiii.,  so  little  is  known, 
that  they  possess  only  a  geographical  interest.  They 
were  probably  the  stations  where  the  Israelites  made  a 
more  or  loss  lengthened  stay,  and  not  places  where  they 
halted  for  a  night.  In  selecting  such  places  as  woidd 
best  serve  to  refresh  the  people,  and  afford  pasturage 
for  their  cattle,  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness 
possessed  by  their  Kenite  guides  would  be  of  essential 
service. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  36th  verse  of  chap,  xxxiii.  occurs 
a  long  break.  The  Red  Sea,  as  is  well  known,  divides 
in  the  north  into  two  arms,  between  which  Moimt  Sinai 
and  the  adjacent  wilderness  are  situated.  The  Israelites 
had  safely  crossed  this  desert ;  and  from  Ezion-geber, 
a  town  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
famous  afterwards  as  being  Solomon's  port  for  his 
trade  with  India,  they  had  struck  northwards.  Their 
march  lay  up  the  Arabah,  along  which  they  pressed 
for  many  days  coutinuously,  tiU  at  the  pass  of  Sufah, 
on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
they  sustained  their  defeat  from  the  Canaanites.  This 
Arabah  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  depressions  in 
the  world,  being  a  deep  trench  from  two  to  fourteen 
mOes  wide,  and  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  througli  the  upper  part  of  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  tin  it  loses  itself  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  depth  of 
tliis  depression  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  this 
salt  lake  is  1,312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  lower  part,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Ezion- 
geber,  is  at  the  present  day  a  comparatively  burnt-up 
region,  unHke  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  But  the 
mountains,  which  on  each  side  form  a  natural  wall  to 
this  trench,  are  far  more  grand  and  imposing,  being  on 
the  west  the  long  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tib,  to  which 
Stanley  applies  the  name  "  blanched  desolation,"  and 
which  are  from  1,.500  to  1,800  feet  in  height;  while  the 
eastern  wall  of  granite  and  basalt,  with  overlying 
porphyry,  and  tipped  with  sandstone  in  broken  cliffs, 
and  ridges  of  limestone,  is  in  many  places  richly 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  aboimds  ui  places  of  great 
fertility.  Here  was  Edom's  dwelliug,  "  of  the  fatness' 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above" 
(Gen.  xxTO.  39).  The  usual  height  of  these  ridges  is  2,000 
feet,  but  Mount  Hor  attains  to  an  elevation  thrice  that 
amount.   The  northern  pass  of  Sufah,  or  Zephath  ( Judg. 

1  It  seems  worth  while  to  state  that  the  words  of  Isaac's  hlesflinff 
for  Esau  are  reudered  by  Kalisch,  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and  other  com- 
meutators,  **/<"'  /'*o)ii  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  the  dew  of 
heaven,"  a  renderiner  which  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being 
more  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  country.  The 
preposition  is  the  same  as  iu  the  blessing  on  Jacob,  "  of  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,"  but  it  is  supposed  by  these  interpreters  to  be  used 
partitively  iu  the  one  case,  and,  with  a  keen  ii-ouy,  privatively  in  the 
other.  If,  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  iu  the  Spca/.-ci-'s  Commentary 
and  the  writer  of  the  present  p.a]>er,  we  retain  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  words  must  be  thought  of  as  describing  the  more 
favoured  regious  of  the  eastern  raouutains,  with  *'  their  nidiy 
cliff's,  and  verd;int,  flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces "  (J.  L. 
Porter,  in  Smith's  Diclionaru  oj  (iw  BMe,  Art.  "  £dom  ").— Ed. 
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i.  17),  was  more  thau  a  hundred  miles  from  Ezion-geber, 
and  is  situated,  not  in  (ho  walls  of  the  Arabah,  but 
higher  up,  where  the  table-lands  above  this  wall  are 
surmounted  by  still  more  elevated  ground.  Thisliigher 
ground  is  probably  "the  mountain  of  the  Amorite"  of 
Deut.  i.  20,  and  "  the  mountain  "  and  "  hill-top  "  of  Numb, 
xiv.  40,  44.  It  was  while  occupying  these  table-lands 
that  the  spies  returned  to  Moses  with  their  tidings ; 
and  here  all  his  hopes  of  an  immediate  conquest  of  the 
land  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Ap2)arently  the  Horites,  a  race  of  cavern-dwellers, 
who  before  the  conquests  of  the  Edomites  had  occupied 
botli  sides  of  the  Arabah,  and  dug  their  dwellings  in 
its  rocks,  stiU  occupied  the  western  side.  From  the 
account  of  them  in  Job  xxx.  3 — 7,  we  gather  that 
they  were  a  feeble  and  uncivilised  race,  who  could  make 
no  resistance  to  Israel,  and  for  thirty-eight  years  the 
head- quarters  of  the  nation  remained  among  them  imdis- 
turbed.  A  city  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  called  Kadesh, 
captured  probably  from  the  Horites,  on  the  march  up 
the  Arabah,  became  the  temporary  resting-place  of  the 
ark,  while  the  peoiile,  not  without  murmurings — for  the 
rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathau,  and  Abii-am  belongs  to 
this  disastrous  period — at  length  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  waited  for  better  times. 
Thirty-eight  years,  therefore,  elapsed  between  the  36th 
and  37th  verses  of  Numb,  xxxiii. 

In  what  way  Moses  maintained  his  ascendancy,  how 
he  trained  the  people  for  war,  and  prevented  the  tribes 
from  settling  permanently  in  the  more  fertile  valleys, 
we  know  not.  He  has  drawn  a  dark  veil  over  these 
long  years,  but  the  state  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  them 
bears  the  highest  tribute  to  his  powers.  We  find  them 
deeply  impressed  with  those  high  qualities  which  stamp 
Moses  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  history, 
bold,  resolute,  patient,  and  deeply  religious.  Though 
apparently  poorly  armed,  and  stiU  unable  to  cope  with 
tlie  Canaanites  on  the  level  plains  of  Esdraelon,  yet  in 
the  mountains  nothing  could  withstand  them.  Slowly 
converging,  then,  upon  the  Arabah  from  the  whole 
western  region,  they  gathered  round  Mount  Hor,  some 
thirty  miles  or  more  south  of  Kadesh,  whither  Moses 
had  removed  the  tabernacle  to  meet  them.  Even  now 
they  do  not  again  attempt  the  defiles  of  Sufah,  but 
strike  boldly  to  the  cast,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit  roimd 
the  lands  of  Edom  and  Moab,  with  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  interfere ;  and  when  at  length  they  had 
passed  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  and  reached  the 
-Ajnon,  instead  of  their  former  despondency,  they  were 
fi-Ued  with  joy,  such  as  that  which  found  its  vent  in 
the  song  recorded  in  Numb.  xxi.  17, 18. 

And  soon  their  first  conquest  was  made.  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  a  great  warrior,  who  had  Lately 
dispossessed  the  Moabites  of  much  of  their  dominions, 
boldly  gathered  every  Amorite  capable  of  beai-ing 
arms,  and  withstood  the  invading  hosts.  Of  the  battle 
Josephus  has  preserved  many  details  not  recorded  in 
Scripture.  GaUed,  he  says,  by  the  an-ows  and  slings 
of  the  Israelites,  who  had  become  experts  in  these 
weapons  when  gaining  their  hardy  livelihood  in  the 


wilderness,  the  Amorites  fled  for  shelter  to  the  ravine 
through  which  the  Arnon  flows,  and  were  followed 
thither  by  the  Israehtes,  and  slaughtered  in  vast 
numbers  in  its  recesses.  By  this  victory  Israel  won  aU 
the  counti-y  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok. 

But  a  stouter  foe  was  at  hand.  Og,  a  descendant  of 
the  giant  people  called  Rephaim,  was  king  of  Bashan, 
with  sixty  cities  beneath  his  sway.  Of  these,  Edrei 
was  a  place  of  vast  strength,  approachable  only  through 
defiles,  and  occupying  a  rocky  promontory  two  miles 
and  a  half  iu  length  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 
But  apparently  Og  boldly  attacked  the  Israelites  iu 
front  of  his  stronghold,  and  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
his  sixty  cities  became  the  possession  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Some  place  this  battle,  however, 
at  a  border  town,  on  the  Jarmuk,  now  called  Dera. 
The  ruins  of  this  city  tUsclose  to  us  the  cm-ious  fact 
that  originally  it  was  entirely  subterraneous,  with  streets 
running  in  all  directions  under  the  present  town. 
WhUo  aware  of  the  existence  of  races  which  lived  in 
caves,  like  the  Horites  in  Edom,  it  wa5  not  known  till 
these  ruins  had  been  examined  on  how  large  a  scale 
their  excavations  were  made  :  and  we  gather  from  it 
that  the  people  were  not  always  such  outcasts  as  they 
are  descril)ed  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

And  now  but  one  station  more  remains.  After  these 
conquests  they  once  again  entered  the  Arabah,  but 
it  was  now  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  Jericho. 
Up  to  this  time  their  march  had  lain  at  the  back  of 
the  settlements  of  Edom  and  Moab,  sku-tiug  the  vast 
Syrian  desert,  along  the  route  by  which  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrims  now  travel  towards  Mecca.  But  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho  they  had  reached  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  the  world,  and  as  they  luxuriated  in 
the  splendid  oasis  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
eleven  miles  iu  length  by  five  in  breadth,  well  may 
Balaam  have  burst  forth  into  the  exclamation,  "  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0 
Israel!" 

He  had  been  summoned  from  Pethor,  a  city  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  coimtry  of  Nahor  and 
other  relatives  of  Abraham,  to  curse  Israel.  Probably 
tlie  messengers  had  made  their  successive  journeys 
while  the  war  was  going  on  with  Sihon  and  Og.  The 
former,  we  have  seen,  was  an  enemy  of  the  Moabites, 
while  Israel  had  carefully  respected  their  ten-itories; 
but  Balak  dreaded  then-  growing  power,  and  too 
cowardly  for  open  .attack,  he  sought  the  aid  of  enchant- 
ments. But  whether  Balaam  were  a  true  prophet,  who 
fell  from  covetousness,  or  a  false  prophet,  compelled  to 
bless  where  he  would  gladly  have  spoken  the  people's 
doom,  liis  words,  full  of  striking  beauty,  and  quickly, 
uo  doubt,  hymned  throughout  all  the  tents  of  Israel, 
served  as  a  trumpet  blast  to  urge  them  onwards  to  the 
struggle  against  the  seven  mighty  nations  which  then 
occupied  Palestine,  and  gave  them  a  sure  i)resage 
of  victory.  In  this  Arabah,  too,  rendered  "plain"'  in 
Deut.  i.  1,  Moses  spiike  his  last  words,  but  the  con- 
sideration of  them  will  properly  belong  to  tho  intro- 
duction of  tho  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
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I LTHOUGH  the  traditions  respecting  a 
universal  Deluge  are  so  widely  spread 
tliroughout  the  world  as  to  reach  literally 
"from  China  to  Peru,"  yet,  as  many  of 
our  readers  are  probably  awiire,  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  word  "  imiversal "  in  its 
full  and  literal  sense,  which  lead  us  to  behevo  that 
tho  Scripture  narrative  is  to  be  understood  in  one  less 
extensive  than  at  first  sight  it  conveys. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  in  adoptuig  this  view  we  are 
guilty  of  any  imfaithfulness  or  disi'cspect  towards  tho 
sacred  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  wo  are  only  dealing 
with  it  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  that  in  which  God 
deals  with  ourselves.  In  so  doing,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  use  an  instrument,  viz.,  language,  contrived  origi- 
nally by  himself  for  the  use  of  man,  and  therefore  suited 
to  our  capacity.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  an  inflexible 
law,  like  a  principle  of  arithmetic,  admitting  of  one 
interpretation  only,  but  one  which,  in  passing  tlirough 
our  hands,  must  needs  be  subject  to  some  of  the  imper- 
fections arising  from  om*  mode  of  using  it.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  question  what  the  condition  of 
human  language  might  be  if  man  were  jjcrf  ect ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  God.  iu  conveying  to  us  his  message,  lias 
tliouglit  fit  to  use  language  as  a  vehicle  of  communica- 
tion ;  as,  moreover,  the  language  of  man  is  not  one,  but 
diverse ;  and  as,  cousecjuently,  tlie  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
words  of  one  of  the  various  languages  of  the  world  are  not 
always  exactly  expressed  by  those  of  another,  it  is  clearly 
our  business  to  use  om-  best  endeavours  to  imderstand 
and  interpret  this  His  vehicle  of  commimica,tion  with  us 
according  to  the  principles  on  wliich,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand them,  it  is  constructed  ;  in  other  words,  according 
to  the  principles  of  language  iu  genei-al  as  they  are 
understood  by  us.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  feel  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  hving  instrument  and  not  a  dead 
one,  one  which  proceeds  not  from  a  lifeless  principle, 
a  mere  "law  of  natm-e  "  in  which  wo  have  no  interest, 
but  from  One  who  framed  it  for  our  intelligent,  though 
imperfect  use — One  who  is  the  living  God  and  Father 
of  us  all. 

After  this  preamble  our  readers  will  understand  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  tliat  in  reading  the  account  of 
the  Deluge  wo  are  at  liberty  to  understand  some  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  iu  a  sense  not  the  first 
and  most  obvious,  but  one  common  to  all  languages  and 
to  all  human  thought,  and  particularly  cliaracteristic  of 
Oriental  thought  and  language.  Wo  aU  know  that 
when  wo  use  the  very  common  phrases,  "everyone," 
"  no  one,"  "  aU  the  world,"  and  the  like,  we  often  mean 
to  speak,  not  absolutely  of  every  indi^-idual  in  tho 
world,  but  of  a  large  number  of  persons  concerning 
whom  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  express  an  opinion.    In 


a  similar  way,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  Oriental 
Language  is  apt  to  use  the  same  expression.  Thus  "  the 
whole  world  "  is  used  iu  a  sense  which  is  vei-y  extensive, 
no  doubt,  but  not  necessarily  miiversal — e.g.,  the  taxation 
of  tho  "  whole  world  "  by  Augustus  Caesar,  the  view  of 
the  "whole  world  "  from  the  high  mountain  exliibited 
by  the  Tempter,  are  phrases  of  this  kind,  to  1)0  under- 
stood in  this  way.  So  also,  in  aU  probabihty,  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  extends,  is  the  histoi-y  of  tjio 
Delugo  to  be  understood — viz.,  as  of  an  inimdation  of 
vast  extent  and  destructiveness,  affecting  not  absolutely 
the  whole  globe,  but  a  large  pai-t  of  it,  esi)ecially  in  its 
eastern  portion.  Wliilo,  then,  wo  do  not  presume  to 
fix  any  limit  to  that  extent,  wo  may  remind  om-  readers 
that  the  Chaldean  inscriptions  lately  deciphered  by  Mr. 
G.  Smith  reveal  to  us  a  history  of  a  wide-spread  Delugo 
from  a  perfectly  independent  source,  which  goes  far  to 
confii-m  the  Biblical  accoimt  of  the  Flood. 

In  the  Assyrian  Department  of  the  British  Museum  is 
a  series  of  terra-cotta  tablets  bearing  inscriptions  in  the 
cimeiform  (i.e.,  wedge-shaped)  character,  in  which  the 
ancient  Assyrian  writings  are  engraved,  on  one  set  of 
which  this  account  is  found.  Their  age  is  thought  by 
tho  decipherer  to  be  as  old  as  the  seventeenth  century 
B.C.,  but  to  represent  the  traditions  of  a  stUl  earlier  age. 
They  record,  though  imperfectly,  the  dimensions  of 
the  ship  of  refuge  ;  its  bituminous  varnisli ;  its  inmates, 
both  human  and  animal ;  the  descent  of  the  rain  ;  tho 
tempest  and  destruction  of  life;  the  duration  of  the 
flood,  which  it  places  at  six  days  and  nights ;  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  rain  and  drying  of  the  earth ;  and  the  resting 
of  the  ship  at  a  moimtain  called  Nizir.  They  describe 
further  the  sending  forth  of  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a 
raven  ;  the  going  forth  of  the  king  from  tho  sliip,  and 
his  erection  of  an  altar  at  tho  foot  of  the  mountain ;  a 
sacrifice  offered  by  him,  and  its  acceptance  by  tlie  gods ; 
and  lastly,  a  sort  of  promise  combined  with  warning,  as 
to  the  recurrence  of  Divine  visitation  in  this  form  by 
way  of  pimishment  for  transgression. 

No  one  can  help  seeing  how  remarkably  these  insei-ip- 
tions  confirm  the  Scripture  narrative  in  most  respects, 
and  how  imaccomitable  the  agreement  between  them 
would  be  except  in  the  supposition  that  both  are  founded 
on  a  common  origin.' 

Turning  now  to  the  Bible  history,  wo  find  that  the 
ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat  (Gen.  viii.  4). 
What  is  meant  by  Ai'arat  P  Tlie  word  occurs  four  times 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament — viz..  Gen.  viii.  4 ; 
Jer.  li.  27  ;  and  in  the  two  identical  passages,  2  Kings 
xix.  37  and  Isa.  xsxvii.  38.     In  one  of  these,  2  Kings 


1  These  inscriptione  will  be  examined  at  greater  length  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Biblk  Educator. 
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xix.  37,  it  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  translators 
"  Armenia,"  as  it  is  also  in  our  English  version,  both  there, 
and  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  Does  Ararat,  then,  denote  the 
country  called  Armenia ;  and  if  so,  what  mountains  are 
those  which  are  called  "the  mountains  of  Ararat  ?"  In 
Jor.  li.  27  Ararat  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Minjii 
and  Ashkenaz.  Of  these  two  names  Ashkenaz  appears 
in  this  place  to  be  the  name  of  a  country,  but  in  the 
other  place  where  it  occurs  to  be  that  of  a  nation  (Gen. 
X.  3) ;  Minni  is  foiuul  only  in  Jer.  li.  27,  and  is  plainly 
the  name  of  a  country.  Havo  we  any  clue  to  its  posi- 
tion ?  Let  us  see  what  history  other  than  that  of  the 
Bible  lias  to  say  of  the  flood.  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  has  preserved  a  passage  from  Berosus,  a  priest 
of  Babylon,  who  wrote  during  tlio  third  century  B.C.,  in 
which  ho  speaks  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  remains  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  refugees  had  been  preserved,  as 
cxistuig  in  Amienia,  in  the  Gordysean  mountains,  and 
says  that  people  used  to  carry  away  and  use  as  charms 
pieces  of  the  bitumen  with  which  it  had  been  covered. 
Josephus  names  other  \™ters  who  had  spoken  of  the 
flood,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  one  called  Nieolans  of 
Damascus,  who  wi'ote  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  therefore  not  long  before  his  own  time,  who 
said  that  there  is  "  beyond  Minyas,  in  Armenia  (i.e., 
more  to  the  north),  a  high  mountain  called  Baris,  in 


which  many  persons  took  refuge  from  the  flood,  and 
that  a  person  came  ashore  there  in  a  chest  or  ark,  of 
which  the  remains  existed  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
and  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  man  of  whom  Moses, 
the  Jefl'ish  lawgiver,  had  written."  Lastly,  Josephus 
himself  says  that  the  Armenians  call  the  place  where 
Noah  landed  from  the  ark  by  a  name  which  means 
"descent,"  and  that  remains  of  the  ark  itself  were 
shown  by  inhabitants  of  that  country.  The  storj'  about 
the  pieces  of  the  ark  used  as  charms  is  repeated  also 
by  Abydenus,  a  Greek  writer  of  uncertain  date,  but  cer- 
tainly later  than  Berosus.  Ho  calls  the  person  saved 
Sisithrus,  a  name  which  seems  to  agree  with  one  named 
in  the  ■  tablets  Sisit,  and  tells  us  that  the  ship  rested 
in  Armenia.  Another  fragment  of  Berosus  calls  the 
builder  of  the  sliip  Xisuthrus,  king  of  the  Chaldoeans, 
mentions  his  wife,  his  daughter,  a  pilot,  and  the  sending 
forth  of  the  birds,  and  says  that  after  their  landing 
these  pei-sons  disappeared,  being  translated  to  tlio  abode 
of  the  gods ;  but  that  the  other  siu-\-ivors  who  had  been 
saved  in  the  ship  became  the  fomiders  of  Babylon.  It 
is  easy  to  see  liow  much  resemblance  to  the  Bible 
history  there  is  in  these  accounts. 

We  may  add  that  two  of  the  Chaldean  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  Targums,  in  the  passago 
Gen.  viii.  4  use  the  word  Kardu  or  Kadrum  instead  of 
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Ararat.  (Joseph.,  Antiq.,  i.  3,  G ;  Euseb.,  Prcep.  Evang., 
is.  12 ;  Berosus,  pp.  55 — 5S,  ed.  Richter ;  St.  Jerome, 
De  Situ  et  Norn.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  859  (126)  ;  Calmet,  Bid. 
de  la  Bible;  Rich,  TraD.,  ii.,  123 ;  Ainsworth,  Tmu.,  ii. 
342;  G.  Smitli,  Chaldcean  Account  of  the  Deluge.) 

Wliat  do  tliose  writers  directly  or  indirectly  tell  us  ? 
1.  Tliat  after  the  flood  the  ark  rested  in  Armenia,  for 
which  coQutry,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  the  word  Ararat 
was  in  nso  at  tho  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
ahont  280  B.C.  2.  That  tho  name  Minni,  of  Jer.  li.  27, 
probably  indicates  the  same  region  as  Minyas,  viz.,  some 
part  of  Armenia. 

But  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  ark's  resting- 


were  said  to  exist  in  his  day.  Moses  of  Chorene,  an 
Armenian  archbishop  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  his  native  country,  says  that  in 
ancient  times  the  whole  of  Armenia  bore  the  name  of 
Ararat,  but  that  up  to  1750  B.C.  it  was  called  Amasia, 
and  he  gives  the  name  of  Massis  to  its  principal  moun- 
tain, the  only  name  by  which  Mount  Ararat,  as  it  is 
called  by  Europeans,  is  now  known  to  the  natives  of 
Armenia.  The  Tm-ks  call  it  Aghri-Dagh,  the  "  painful 
moimtain,"  and  the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh,  the  "  moun- 
tain of  Noah."  The  Armenians  believe  that  the  ark 
is  still  somewhere  on  Mount  Ararat.  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian  traveller  in  the  thirteenth  ceutuiy,  speaks  of 
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place  they  leave  us  in  doubt.  Tlio  word  Kardu  or 
Kadrmn  of  the  Targums  appears  to  agree  in  sound 
with  that  of  the  Gordyoean  or  Kurdish  mountains,  a 
range  answering  wholly  or  in  part  to  that  now  called 
Jebel  Judi,  lying  between  lat.  37"  and  38°  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Tigris.  Tlie  mountaiu  ISfizir  of  the  tablets 
appears  from  other  inscriptions  to  be  in  the  east  of 
Assyi-ia  (Smith,  p.  6).  "With  respect  to  tho  situation  of 
the  moimtain  Baris,  if  that  be  its  true  name,  we  have 
no  trustworthy  clue. 

Turning  to  writers  and  information  of  a  Later  date, 
■we  find  St.  Jerome,  iu  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  saying 
that  Ararat  is  a  plain  country  of  Armenia,  of  incredible 
fertility,  watered  by  tho  Aj-axes,  but  that  the  ark  was 
carried  to  the  highest  moiuitains  of  Tam-us,  which  over- 
hang the  pL-iins  of  Ai-arat  and  further,  that  its  remains 


the  ark  as  said  to  exist  on  tho  top  of  a  high  mountain 
in  Armenia.  Our  old  countryman.  Sir  John  Mande- 
vitle,  who  wrote  in  tho  fourteenth  century,  says  that 
"men  may  seen  it  a  ferr  in  cleer  wedre,"  but  to  this 
statement  we  shall  probably  give  only  a  qualified  belief. 
Adam  Olearius,  a  German  traveller  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  says  that  the  Armenians  and  Persians  are  of 
opinion  that  there  are  still  some  remains  of  tho  ark  on 
Mount  Ararat  (in  Northern  Armenia"),  but  that  they 
are  petrified  by  long  exposure.  These  opinions,  whatever 
may  be  their  value,  clearly  assign  the  situation  of  the 
ark's  resting-place  to  Northern  Armenia.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  give  it  to  Mount  Massis.  or,  as 
we  call  it,  Ai-arat.  We  m.ay  add  that  about  seventy  mUes 
east  of  Moimt  Ararat,  not  far  from  the  river  Araxes,  on 
its  left  bank,  is  a  town  called  Nackchivan,  in  Russian 
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Armenia,  wMcb  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Noah 
after  his  descent  from  the  ark,  a  tradition  which,  what- 
ever may  be  its  value,  seems  to  represent  the  statement 
of  Josephus  mentioned  above.  (St.  Jerome,  Com.  in 
i7sai.  xxxvii.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3S9;  PhUostorgius,  iii.  8  ;  Marco 
Polo,  Ti-a/v.  (ed.  by  Col.  Tide),  i.  45,  49 ;  Mandeville, 
T>-av.,  p.  148  (ed.  HalliweU) ;  Olearius,  Trav.,  p.  187  ; 
Parrot,  Journey  to  Ararat,  pp.  132,  150 ;  Curzon,  Ar- 
menia, p.  124.) 

On  the  other  Land,  the  Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  ceutuiy,  says  that  Jezireh,  tho 
island  city  on  the  Tigris,  mentioned  above,  is  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  four  miles  distant  from 
tho  spot  where  Noah's  ark  rested;  and  further,  that 
the  remains  of  tho  ark  had  been  removed  and  converted 
into  a  Mohammedan  mosque ;  and  there  is  a  prevailing 
Mohammedan  tradition  to  a  similar  effect,  viz.,  that  the 
site  of  ^the  ark's  resting-place  was  in  the  Jebel  Judi, 
the  same  range,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  the  GrordyEean 
moimtains  mentioned  above.  (Early  Travellers,  p. 
93  (ed.  Bohn);  Rich,  Trav.,  ii.  123;  Ainsworth,  Trav., 
ii.  342.) 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  decide  which  of  these 
two  sites  is  to  be  preferred.  "We  wiU  only  add  that 
Ararat  consists  of  two  mountains,  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Ararat,  whose  summits  are  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  each  other.  The  Greater  Ararat  is  17,210 
feet  in  height,  the  Lesser  13,000,  a  little  to  the  south-east 
•of  the  Greater ;  both  of  them  rising,  in  towering  magni-  ] 


licence  and  splendid  isolation,  from  a  plain  about  8,000 
feet  in  height  above  the  sea.  They  were  both  ascended 
for  the  first  time  in  1829,  by  Dr.  F.  Parrot,  a  Russian 
traveller,  who  has  described  them  with  great  care,  and 
given  us  minute  information  about  them,  which  is  tho 
more  valuable  because  in  1840  a  violent  earthquake  took 
place  which  caused  great  destruction  throughout  its 
area,  and  a  great  change  to  take  place  inj^he  surface  of 
the  moimtain.  Among  other  desolations  was  reckoned 
that  of  the  vineyards  which  had  been  cultivated,  and 
from  which  vrino  (Noah's  wine,  as  it  was  called)  used 
to  be  made,  near  the  monastery  of  St.  James,  on 
the  north-east  side.  Wo  may  also  remark  that  Dr. 
Parrot  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  plain  of 
the  river  Araxes  had  at  one  time  been  under  water,  a 
proof,  to  his  mind,  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
Deluge.  (Parrot,  pp.  130,  178,  231,  239,  245,  and  App., 
p.  374.) 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Ararat,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  Scriptm-al  name  for  the  people  of  Armenia 
is  Togannali,  a  name  which  appears  in  Gen.  x.  3  as 
that  of  a  son  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japheth ;  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
14  as  that  of  a  people  trading  with  Tyro  in  horses  and 
mules ;  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6  as  that  of  a  northern 
nation.  The  Greek  geographer  Strabo  tells  us  that 
Armenia,  was  famoiis  for  its  horses  ;  and  we  know  that 
until  lately,  if  it  be  not  the  case  still,  Erzeroiun  was 
famous  for  its  mules.  (Strabo,  xi.  524 ;  Rich,  Trav.,  i. 
305,318.) 
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iT  was  a  long  joiu-neyfrom  Bethel  toHaran. 
It  took  Laban,  well  moimtcd  as  in  all 
Hkehhood  he  would  be,  and  all  eager  in 
the  pursuit,  seven  days  to  go  from 
Haran  to  Mount  Gilead.  Jacob  must  have  been  at 
least  double  that  time  upon  the  road,  travelling  as  he 
did  on  foot,  when  he  found  himself  beside  a  well,'  close 
to  which  tkree  separate  flocks  of  sheep,  with  their  shep- 
herds, were  resting.  To  his  surprise  and  delight  he 
learns  that  Haran  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
th.it  the  shepherds  whom  he  addresses  know  Laban 
weU,  and  can  tell  him  that  Ms  daughter  Rachel  is 
bringing  her  sheep  to  this  very  well  this  afternoon. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  cousm ;  but  how 
much  better  would  it  be  if  ho  coidd  meet  her  in  quiet 
than  among  a  crowd.  He  knows  well  the  usages  of 
pastoral  life ;  he  sees  that  the  day  is  not  so  far  advanced 
tut  that  the  flocks  might  bo  watered  and  turned  out 

'  This  well  was  unlike  that  at  wliicli  Eliezer  bad  met  Eebekah, 
from  whose  open  moutll  the  water  was  poured  into  ai^jacent 
troughs.  It  was  rather  a  cistern  than  a  well,  whose  mouth  was 
covered  by  a  large  stone.  For  a  description  of  such  cisterns,  see 
The  Land  and  tha  Book^  p.  589. 


again  to  pastiire.   He  urges  the  shepherds  to  do  so,  that 
the  opportimity  he  so  coveted  might  be  gained ;  but 
they  tell  him  that  it  was  tho  rule  of  the  place  not  to 
roll  away  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  tdl  all  tho 
flocks  entitled  to  the  use  of  it  had  assembled.      Mean- 
while Rachel  arrives.     He  sees  in  her  the  daughter  of 
his   mother's  brother,  the  first  female  relative  he  had 
ever  met.     He  loves  her  at  first  sight.     He  will  let  no 
other  help  her.   He  rolls  away  the  stone.^   He  waters  her 
sheep,  tells  her  who  he  is,  kisses  her;  and  gratitude,  love, 
and  joy  overcoming  him,  breaks  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Rachel  ran  to  teU  her  father,  and  old  as  he  was,  Laban 
ran  to  meet  his  sister's  son.     Here  are  no  camels,  no 
gold,  no  presents  such  as  had  told  upon  him  so  power- 
fully at  Eliezer's  coming.     His  nephew  appears  before 
him  alone  and  unprovided.     He  hears,   however,   his 
story,  gets  some  messages  from  Rebekah,  and  gives  to 
him  on  the  whole  a  kind  and  cordial  reception.     In 

*  "This  hole  (i.e.,  of  the  cisterns)  we  found  in  many  cases 
covered  with  a  stone  which  it  would  require  two  or  three  men  to 
roll  away."  (Kobinsou.)  Jacob's  feat  in  rolling  away  the  stone 
alone  is  one  of  the  gronuOs  upon  which  he  earned  the  traditional 
repute  of  being  the  Hebrew  Hercules.     (Bee  Ewald,  p.  318.) 
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those  times,  aud  among  a  people  of  such  liabits,  it 
woiikl  have  been  a  reproach  to  auy  mau  upon  a  visit 
not  to  make  himself  as  useful  as  he  could.  Jacob  had 
a  double  inducement  to  do  so.  Rachel  has  won  his 
heart,  and  he  will  show  himself  how  worthy  he  is  of  hor 
love;  aud  in  doing  so  ho  shows  La))an  how  valuable 
to  him  such  a  perfect  master  of  all  shepherd  craft 
would  be.  A  month  goes  past ;  no  word  from  Hebron, 
or  if  there  be,  it  is  either  of  Rebekah's  death  or  of 
Esau's  wi-ath  being  unabated;  no  thought,  thox-efore, 
in  the  meantime  of  a  return  home.  Laban  comes 
forward  with  a  proposal  iu  which  selfishness  assumes 
the  garb  of  generosity.  He  spes  what  a  claim  upon 
his  gratitude  such  services  as  those  of  Jacob  will 
create,  a  kind  of  debt  he  is  unwiUiug  to  incur. 
Bettor  make  a  bargain  with  his  nephew.  He  asks  him 
to  name  liis  own  wages,  T\ith  a  shrewd  suspicion,  we 
suspect,  that  whatever  it  may  be,  the  result  will  be  one 
advantageous  to  himself.  Jacob  at  once  meets  the  pro- 
posal by  offering  to  serve  seven  years  for  Rachel.  His 
relationsliip  gave  him  a  right  to  claim  her  as  his  wife 
on  gi'i'iug  a  sufficient  dowry, to  her  parents,  and  as  he 
had  nothing  else  than  his  personal  sor^'ices  to  give,  he 
offered  thorn.  His  offer  is  accepted.  The  seven  years 
go  past.  Such  his  love  to  Racliel,  those  seem  to  Jacob 
but  as  "  a  few  days."  At  their  close  a  piece  of  trickery 
is  practised  on  him,  easy  enough  from  the  maimers  of 
the  time  to  be  exiscuted,  but  humiliating  in  the  last 
degree  to  Jacob.  The  day  after  the  marriage  he  finds 
liimself  the  husband  of  Leah  and  not  of  Rachel.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  discovery  of  the  false  ijersonifica- 
tiou  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  did  not 
remind  him  of  the  like  deception  that  ho  himself  had 
practised  upon  Ms  father  ?  One  thing  he  learaed  from 
it — if  indeed  he  had  not  seen  it  from  the  beginning — 
what  kind  of  man  his  uncle  was.  When  in  the  full 
ch.igrin  of  his  great  disappointment  he  reproached 
Laban  for  beguiling  him  in  such  cruel  fashion,  he  got  ' 
the  cool  reply,  "  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  countiy, 
to  give  the  younger  before  the  elder."  But  why  had 
he  not  told  Jacob  of  this  when  the  agreement  was  iii'st 
made  .^  Why  by  a  mean  stratagem  had  he  forced  upon 
him  one  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  man-y  in  place  of  her 
to  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  attached  ?  Because  he 
saw  a  way  of  proNnding  thus  fii'st  for  his  least  attractive 
daughter,  and  then  of  buidiug,  by  new  ties,  the  lover  of 
Rachel  to  himself.  Ho  makes,  therefore,  at  once  the 
fresh  proposal  that,  if  Jacob  would  but  engage  to  serve 
other  seven  years  for  Rachel,  he  might  have  hor  also, 
not  at  the  end  of  those  seven  years,  but  at  their  begin- 
ning, within  a  week  from  his  man'iage  with  Leah — a 
strange  enough  proposal  for  a  father  even  in  those  days 
to  make,  but  one  that  he  had  rightly  calculated  Jacob 
would  not  refuse,  so  ardent  was  his  attachment  to 
Rachel.' 

1  "  I  once  met  with  a  young  man  who  had  served  eight  years 
for  his  food  only  ;  at  the  espiration  of  that  period  he  obtained  in 
niarvia'^e  the  daughter  of  his  master,  for  whom  he  would  other- 
wise have  iiad  to  pay  seven  or  eij?lit  hundred  piasters.  When  I 
saw   him  he  had  been  married  three  years,  but  he   coniphiined 


The  second  seven  years  of  Jacob's  sojom-u  at  Haran 
bring  with  them  no  small  amount  of  vexation.  In 
order  to  gain  Rachel  lie  had  to  take  two  wives  instead 
of  one.  The  one  ho  cared  not  for  has  childi-en ;  the 
one  he  loves  is  barren.  He  cannot  resist  the  petulant 
passionate  importunities  of  Rachel,  and  so,  as  his 
gramlfather  took  Hagar,  he  takes  Bilhah.  Then  in 
justice  he  cannot  refuse  to  do  the  same  for  Leah,  and 
so  he  takes  Zilpah.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  sons 
born  of  these  four  wives  became  the  heads  of  the  twelvo 
tribes  of  Isi-ael,  so  large  a  space  might  not  have  been 
given  to  a  recital  of  these  marriages  and  births. 
Tlie  latter  are  not  given  iu  the  order  of  time,  )jut 
simply  ranged  under  their  respective  mothers — Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar.  Zebulun,  the  children 
of  Leah ;  Dan  and  Naphtali  of  Bilhah  ;  Gad  aud  Asher 
of  Zilpah ;  Joseph  of  Rachel.  To  give  room  for  all 
these  bu'ths  within  the  seven  years  they  must  on  more 
occasions  than  one  have  been  contemporaneous.  All 
that  the  record  actually  fixes  is  that  Reuben  was  the 
first-born ;  that  the  children  of  tho  same  mother  suc- 
ceeded in  tho  order  given ;  that  Dan,  the  first-born  of 
Bilhah,  was  older  than  Gad,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah ; 
aud  that  Joseph  was  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  :  but 
as  to  the  relative  ages  of  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  as 
compared  with  tliose  of  Dan  and  Naphtali,  or  that  of 
Zebulun  as  compared  with  that  of  Asher,  no  certain  in- 
formation is  supplied. 

At  Joseph's  bu'th  the  full  term  of  Jacob's  serA-itude 
was  completed.  Laban  had  no  further  chiim  on  him. 
Hitherto  the  gain  by  the  contract  had  all  been  on  his 
side.  The  fourteen  years  had  been  with  him  years  of 
great  and  growing  i)rosperity.  Jacob  could  say  to  him, 
"  It  was  little  which  thou  hadst  Ijeforo  I  came,  aud  it  is 
now  increased  imto  a  multitude."  All,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Jacob  had  got  were  his  four  wives  and 
eleven  sons,  for  whom  as  yet  no  separate  prorision  had 
been  made.  He  would  rather  try  to  make  that  pro- 
vision in  the  land  of  his  birth  than  here  among  relatives, 
of  whose  selfishness  he  abeady  had  such  abundant 
proof.  He  woidd  venture  to  meet  Esau.  Fourteen 
years  had  surely  done  something  to  quench  his  hate. 
He  would  liriug  Ids  numerous  household  before  the  eye 
of  his  aged  father,  wlio  would  no  d(nibt  be  delighted 
to  have  so  many  grandchildren  gathered  around  him. 
"  Send  me  away,"  he  says  to  Laban,  "  that  I  may  go 
unto  mine  own  place  aud  to  my  country.  Give  me  my 
i\'ives  and  my  children,  for  whom  I  liave  served  thee, 
and  let  me  go."  The  covetous  father-in-law  intrcats 
him  to  remain.  It  is  not  tho  parting  with  his  daughters 
and  their  children  that  he  cares  so  much  about.  It  is 
the  loss  of  services  which  he  has  learned  by  a  large 
experience  to  value,  aud  which  he  is  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge.  There  had  liecu  no  generosity  hitherto 
in  his  treatment  of  Jacob.     Besides  the  mere  supply  of 


bitterly  of  his  fatber-in-law,  who  continued  to  require  of  him  the 

performance  of  the  most  servile  offices  without  paying  him  any- 
thing, and  thus  prevented  him  from  setting  up  for  himself  and 
his  family.''  (Burckharjfa  Travels  iu  the  Hauran,  quoted  in. 
Pictorial  Bible,  p.  79.) 
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personal  and  family  wants,  Jacob  should  liavo  had  some  j 
Siiaro  lu  till)  stock  he  had  helped  so  much  to  multiply. 
But   it  was  uot  in  the  boud,  and   to   that  bond  this 
Shylock  sticks.     But  now,  when  the  instrument  to  him  I 
of  so  much  gain  seems  about  to  slip  out  of  his  hands, 
selfishness   prompts  him  to  offer  what  generosity  had 
not   inclined  him  to   give.     But  he  will   play  his  old  ! 
trick  over  .again.     He  asks  Jacob  to  name  what  would 
be  a  si;fficient  consideration  to  uiduce  him  to  remain. 
Jacob  had  foreseen  this,  and  was  prepared  at  ouce  to 
name  his  terms. 

And  now  begins  a  deep  game  of  craft  between 
two  well-matched  players.  Jacob's  first  move  in  this 
game  was  grounded  upon  a  discovery  he  had  made, 
watcMul  observer  as  he  had  been  for  well  nigh  a 
hundred  years  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  his  flocks. 
In  those  countries  goats,  as  a  rule,  are  black  or  a  dark 
brown,  very  rarely  white  or  parti-colourcd ;  sheep  again 
JU'B  generally  white,  and  as  rarely  brown  or  speckled. 
But  Jacob  had  hit  upon  a  device  whereby  ths  number 
of  the  spotted  or  parti-coloured  both  among  the  sheep 
and  goats  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.'  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  from  and  after  that  time  all  the 
sheep  born  other  coloured  than  white,  and  all  the  goats 
born'  other  coloured  than  black  or  brown,  should 
be  counted  as   his.     Laban  grasped  at  once  an  offer 


1  That  strong  impressious  made  upon  the  eye  of  the  mother  nt 
the  moment  of  conception  or  in  the  first  stages  of  pregnancy 
affects  the  fcetus,  the  authorities  quoted  by  Kurz  (vol.  i.,  p.  318) 
siiHicieatly  estabUsh.  Acting  upon  this,  Jacob  took  rods  of  trees 
in  whicli  there  would  be  the  strongest  contr;ists  between  the  dark 
colour  of  the  bark  and  the  white  of  the  wood  within,  and  having 
cut  strakes  in  them,  stuck  them  round  the  troughs  which  were 
tlie  natural  meeting-place  of  the  rams  and  ewes. 


seouriug  to  him  apparently  sucli  valuable  help  for  so 
slender  a  recompense,  the  slight  relenting  (if  any)  that 
the  thought  of  the  pitiful  return  for  his  labour  there 
would  be  to  Jacob  qut  "^  by  his  saying  to  himself 

that  it  was  Jacob  who  nad  named  the  terms.      It  is 
diificult  to  say  whether  what  Laban  did  on  the  very 
day  the  contract  was  made  (chap.  xxx.  35,  36),  or  what 
Jacob  did  afterwards  (ver.  40),  was  in  accordance  or  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  that  contract.     It  is  obvious 
that  so  soon  as  the  results  began  to  develop  themselves 
Laban  questioned  Jacob's  interpretation  of  these  terms, 
and  shifted  and  changed  his  own,  in  the  hope  of  thuigs 
turning  out  more  favourable  to  him  (chap.  xxxi.  7,8).    It 
would  also  appear  that  on  the  first  successful  employ- 
ment of  the  rods,  Jacob  got  an  intimation  that  he  would 
be  seconded  in  his  contest  with  Laban  by  other  than 
human  help,  and  that  it  was  this  wliich  encouraged  him 
to  accept  each  change  proposed  ;  the  lesson  being  thus 
taught  him,  that  it  was  this  heavenly  aid,  and  not  his 
o'wn  cunning  contrivance,  which  brought  it  about  that  if 
Laban  said,  "  The  speckled  shall  1)e  thy  wages,  tlven  all 
the  cattle  bare  speckled :  and  if  he  said  thus.  The  ring- 
straked  shall  be  thy  hire  ;  then  bare  all  the  cattle  ring- 
straked  "  (chap.  xxxi.  8).     It  is  not  possible  to  follow 
exactly  and  in  order  the  separate  moves  of  the  two 
practised  gamesters.     All  we  see  is  tliat  Laban  is  foiled 
by  the  use  of  his  own  weapons ;  the  biter  bitten ;  the 
overreacher  overreached.     So  grotesque  are  some  of  the 
incidents  in  this  great  trial  of   strength  between  two 
exjierts  in  the  art  of  trickery  that  it  has  been  called  the 
Hebrew  Comedy  of  Errors.    Rather,  but  for  the  painful 
element  making  it  rather  tragic  than  comic,  we  should 
1  have  called  it  the  Hebrew  Comedy  of  Crafts. 
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II. — DEEDS    OF    CHAEITY   AND    BENEVOLENCE. 


BY  THE    EEV.    DK.    GINBBUKG. 


']  HE  second  of  the  decade  of  duties  which 
devolved  upon  the  Hebrew  youth,  who  has 
now  become  a  responsible  member  of  the 
community,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  recited  by  every  Jew  in  his  daUy  morning  prayers 
io  this  day,  consisted  in  deeds  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. With  the  proverbial  unchangeableness  of  the 
East,  any  one  who  has  travelled  in  Palestine  and  been 
beset  by  the  beggars  on  the  road  and  before  the  reputed 
sacred  shrines,  might  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  importunate  mendicants  are  the  veritable 
descendants  in  craft  of  those  who  lay  by  the  wayside, 
and  sat  before  the  gates  of  the  Temple  soliciting  alms, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mark  x.  46  ;  Luke  xvi.  20,  21 ; 
Acts  iii.  2),  and  that  they  depict  a  continuance  of  a 
state  of  things  which  the  great  lawgiver  designed  to 
alleviate  by  the  benign  statutes  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  mis- 
leading than  such  a  conclusion.     Without  going  the 


length  of  the  learned  Michaelis,  who  asserts  that  the 
term  "  beggar  "  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  he  '•  would  not  so  much  as  know  liow 
to  express  it  in  Hebrew,**  we  may  safely  aver  that  such 
a  person  as  a  beggar,  whose  regular  business  it  was  to 
solicit  alms  publicly,  or  to  go  promiscuously  from  door 
to  door,  as  we  have  him  in  England  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  was  unknown  to  the  Pentateuchal  legis- 
lation. To  relieve  such  mendicancy  was  uot  contem- 
plated by  tlie  Mosaic  enactments.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  ruling  spirit  which  animated  those 
humane  regulations  that  obtained  before  and  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  setting  forth  the  duty  of  performing  "  deeds 
of  charity  and  benevolence,"  and  wliich  deserve  the  .itten- 
tion  of  the  legislator  and  the  philanthropist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  in  the  slightest  degree  favourable 
to  beggiiry  in  our  sense  of  the  word.     For  the  sake  of 

1  Comp.  Comme^itayies  on  the   Latcs  of  JVfos«,  Art.  142,  vol.  ii.j 
p.  249.     Eughsh  edition,  Loudon,  1814. 
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convenience  -we  shall  first  consider  tlie  Mosaic  statutes, 
as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  the  other  Old  Testament 
books,  on  the  rehef  of  the  poor,  and  then  describe  those 
enactments  which  wore  dcTcloped  among  the  Jews  re- 
spcctiag  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  time 
of  Christ. 

1.  The  Mosaic  enactments  respecting  charity  and 
benevolence.  Thoiigh  there  are  no  less  than  three 
different  expressions  in  the  Pentatonch  alone  which 
describe  the  poor  man — namely,  (1)  ehyon,  ('2)  dal,  and 
(3)  ani — besides  two  distinct  verbs  denoting  "to  be  im- 
poverished," which  have  no  etymological  connection 
with  these  appellations  ;'  and  though  relieving  the  poor 
is  again  and  again  urged  upon  the  Israelites  as  a  sacred 
duty,  yet  it  would  bo  misunderstanding  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  to  suppose  that  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  suggested  the  idea  of  begging  as  a  sacred  pro- 
fession which  obtained  in  the  beginniug  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  declaration  "  There  shall  always  be  poor  iu 
the  land ;  therefore  I  command  thee  to  open  thine 
hand  to  thy  brother,  and  to  the  poor  and  needy  in 
thy  land  "  (Deut.  iv.  11),  does  not  encourage  begging 
or  even  counsel  to  relieve  the  individual  who  solicits 
alms,  but  exhorts  to  anticipate  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  needy.  The  idea  of  anticipating  and 
preventing,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system  of  the  poor  laws  enacted  iu  the 
Pentateuch. 

To  prevent  the  rise  of  pauperism,  the  great  lawgiver 
had  to  provide  against  two  contingencies.  As  the 
Israelites  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  the  Promised 
Land  of  very  limited  area,  the  law  had  in  the  fu-st 
place  to  guard  against  the  soil  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  few  who  love  to  join  field  to  field.  Hence  it  not 
only  distributed  the  land  iu  equal  allotments  among  the 
peeple,  but  enacted  that  the  lot  thus  apportioned  is  to 
be  inalienable.  The  head  of  the  family,  moreover,  with 
whom  the  plantation  remained  in  perpetuity,  had  aroimd 
him  the  nearest  of  km,  ho  cultivated  the  ground  with 
him,  and  to  whom  ho  was  obliged  to  render  every  help 
(Lev.  XXV.  13,  2.3 — 27).  If  the  regular  operation  of 
the  elements  could  have  been  secured,  and  the  health 
and  industry  of  every  member  of  the  respective  families 
guaranteed,  cases  of  destitution  under  such  cu-cum- 
stances  could  not  have  arisen.  The  great  lawgiver, 
however,  saw  that  these  conditions  were  impossible. 
HaU-storms,  droughts,  armies  of  locusts,  incTirsions  of 
hostile  and  marauding  tribes,  and  epidemics,  all  of  which 
pay  their  periodical  visits  in  Palestine,  woidd  lay  waste 
some  districts,  oblige  the  o^vuer  to  sell  his  plot  of  laud, 
drive  some  members  of  the  family  into  sei-vice,  and 
cause  the  feeble  to  suffer  want.  Besides  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  and  the 
hostility  of  men,  there  were  the  Levites,  for  whom  the 
law  designedly  made  no  territorial  provision  ;  and  there 
was  also  a  constant  influx  of  poor  strangers,  who  neces- 
sarily were  homeless.  These  causes  gave  rise  to  the 
five  classes  of  poor  so  frequently  referred  to — namely, 

1  The  two  words  are  ■ay  (ijarasli)  and  "po  (muc?i). 


the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  the  Levite,  and  tho 
poor.  The  lawgiver  had,  therefore,  in  the  second  place, 
to  devise  such  statutes  as  should  give  these  pei-sons 
a  kind  of  legal  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
thus  prevent  their  becoming  the  hot-bed  of  pauperism. 
Accordingly,  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  those  who 
should  become  impoverished,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  their  soliciting  alms  from  door  to  door,  the  following 
statutes  were  enacted. 

On  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  family,  or  landed 
proprietor,  it  was  ordained  that,  if  Ihrough  stress  of 
cu'cumstances  he  should  be  driven  to  sell  his  plot  of 
land,  it  could  only  be  bought  of  him  up  to  the  time  of 
tho  next  jubilee,  when  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner, 
or,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  his  descendants  (Lev. 
sxv.  13 — 24).  Moreover,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
original  proprietor  improved,  or  if  his  next  of  kin  was 
able  to  redeem  it  for  him  before  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  purchaser  was  bound  to  restore  it  according  to 
the  same  price  which  regulated  the  purchase  (Lev.  xxv. 
26,  27). 

On  behaK  of  the  impoverished  owners  of  houses,  the 
statute  for  their  benefit  is  contained  in  Lev.  xxv.  29 — • 
31.  As  the  text  of  this  law  exhibits  an  appai-ent  con- 
tradiction which  is  not  noticed  in  the  Authorised  Yei'sion, 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  made  to  it  in  Tlie  Si^ealier's 
Commentary,  we  shall  give  a  literal  translation  of  it. 
According  to  the  textual  reading,  it  is  as  follows : — • 
"  And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled  city, 
then  its  redemption  shall  be  up  to  the  end  of  tho  year 
of  its  sale  :  for  a  full  year  shall  he  have  the  right  of  its 
redemption.  But  if  it  be  not  redeemed  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  fuU  year,  then  the  house  wliich  is  iu  the 
city  that  is  not  walled  shall  be  established  in  per- 
jjetuity  to  him  that  bought  it,  through  his  generations  ; 
it  shaU  not  revert  iu  the  jubilee."  We  have  marked 
the  negative  which  the  present  text  has  in  larger  type, 
to  show  that  the  reading  of  the  original  Hebrew  says 
the  very  reverse  of  that  whicli  the  Authorised  Version 
gives.  Tho  sages  in  the  time  of  Christ,  who  had  this 
reading  of  the  text  before  them,  maintained  that  this  law 
refers  to  cities  which  had  no  walls  prior  to  Joshua's  con- 
Cjuering  the  land,  but  which  were  walled  round  after- 
wards. Accordingly,  ver.  29  describes  the  cities  in  the 
form  which  they  assnmed  afterwards,  whilst  ver.  30 
names  them  in  their  original  state  (comp.  Megilla,  3  b  ; 
Erachin,  32  a).  The  Massorites,  however,  found  that 
certam  codices  had  lo  with  van  (fl),  tho  relative  pronoim, 
instead  of  lo  with  aleph  («'?),  the  negative  particle.  But 
as  these  ancient  conservators  of  the  Hebrew  verity  did 
not  deem  this  reading  of  suflicieut  authority  to  supplant 
the  one  in  tho  text,  they  placed  it  in  the  margin.  In 
the  corpus  of  the  Massorah  itself  they  give  a  list 
of   no   less    than  fifteen  passages^  where   these   two 


2  These  fifteen  passages  whicli  have  the  negative  particle  in  the 
test  and  the  pronoun  in  the  margin,  are  as  follow;— Exod.  xsi.  S; 
Lev.  xi.  21 ;  xxv.  30 ;  1  S.im.  ii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  18 ;  2  Kings  viii.  10  ; 
Ezra  iv.  2  ;  Job  xiii.  15  ;  xli.  4  ;  Ps.  c.  3  ;  cxxxix.  16  ;  Prov.  lix.  7; 
xxvi.  2  ;  Isa.  ix.  2  ;  Ixiii.  9.  The  Authorised  Version  follows  arbi- 
trarily either  tho  one  reading  or  the  otheTj  without  noticing  th© 
fact  iu  the  margiu. 
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homonyms  should  be  oxehanged.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  all  these  passages  the  senses  which  are  given 
in  the  text  and  in  the  margin  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site, the  one  being  the  positive  and  the  other  the 
negative. 

If  wo  follow  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  as 
is  done  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldeo,  the  Authorised 
Version,  and  others,  the  import  of  the  statute  is  that  a 
dwelling-house  of  a  walled  city,  having  been  built  by 
men,  could  easily  bo  procured  again.  Hence,  if  the 
owner  became  impoverished,  the  law  gave  him  a  full 
year  to  recover  himself  and  redeem  it.  If  at  the  end  of 
this  period  ho  was  unable  to  re-purchase  it,  the  house 
remained  for  ever  with  the  buyer,  since  the  seller,  if  he 
recruited  his  fortunes  afterwards,  could  oasUy  build  or 
procure  himself  another  house.  The  houses  of  villages, 
however,  or  farm-buildings,  which  were  not  surrounded 
by  walls,  belonged  to  lauded  property,  and,  hko  the  culti- 
vated land  on  which  they  stand,  could  be  redeemed  at 
any  time,  and  if  not  redeemed  reverted  to  the  original 
owner  in  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  31). 

On  behaK  of  the  impoverished  Levite,  it  was  enacted 
that  in  case  he  sold  his  house,  though  located  in  a 
waUed  city,  he  should  never  forfeit  the  right  of  re-pur- 
chase. As  the  houses  of  theLevites  in  the  forty-eight 
cities  given  to  them  (Numb.  xxxv.  1 — 8)  had  the  same 
value  to  them  which  landed  projierty  had  to  the  other 
tribes,  it  was  only  justice  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  jubUeo  law  of  fields.  Great  difficidty  has  been 
experienced  in  the  interpretation  of  that  part  of  the 
statute  which  is  contained  in  Lev.  ixv.  33.  The  Yul- 
gate,  which  is  followed  by  several  eminent  modem 
interpreters,  inserts  here  the  negative  particle,  which 
they  maintain  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  and  translate 
the  verso  in  question  as  follows :  "  And  if  one  of  the 
Levites  does  not  redeem  it,  then  the  house  that  was  sold 
and  the  city  of  his  possession  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee."' 
Accordingly,  the  sense  of  this  law  is,  that  if  one  of 
the  Levites  does  not  effect  the  redemption,  that  which 
he  sold,  either  of  his  house  or  of  anything  else  in  the 
city  of  his  possession,  must,  without  compensation,  be 
restored  at  the  jubilee.  This,  however,  though  yielding 
excellent  sense,  involves  an  emendation  of  the  Hebi-ew 
text  which  is  not  justified  by  manuscript  authority. 
Nor  can  the  rendering,  "  And  if  a  man  purchase  of  tlie 
Levites,  then  the  house,"  &c.,  which  the  Authorised 
Version  has  iu  the  text,  be  sustained.  The  verb  gaaJ, 
both  throughout  this  legislation  (comp.  Lev.  xxv.  25, 
48,  49)  and  elsewhere,  denotes  "  to  redeem,"  and  not 
"  to  purchase,"  and  wo  are  under  no  necessity  to  violate 
its  usual  sense  in  tliis  passage.  The  import  of  the 
enactment  is  as  follows  : — If  a  Levite  redeemed  the 
house  which  his  brother  Levite  was  driven  to  sell 
through  poverty,  the  general  law  of  house  property  is 
not  to  obtain  even  among  the  Levites  themselves.  They 
are  obliged  to  treat  each  other  according  to  the  law  of 
landed  property.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  house  of  the 
Levite  A,  which  he,  out  of  poverty,  was  obliged  to  sell 
to  the  non-Levite  B,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
contained    ia  ver.   25,    was   redeemed  from   B   by  a 


Le-vite  C,  reverted  in  the  jubilee  year  from  C  to  the 
original  Levitical  proprietor  A.  The  verse  is,  therefore, 
to  be  translated  literally :  "  If  one  of  the  Levites  redeems 
it,  then  the  house  that  Was  sold  and  the  city  of  his 
possession  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee." 

On  behalf  of  the  poor  man  who  had  nothing  to  seU 
but  his  own  person,  and  hence  was  driven  by  stress  of 
circiunstances  to  become  a  slave,  the  law  enacted  that  he 
should  bo  set  free  in  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  39 — 54). 
Hence  the  impoverished  servant,  apart  from  the  fa/Ct 
that  he  could  not  be  retained  more  than  six  years  in 
servitude  (Exod.  xxi.  2),  could  reclaim  his  liberty  and 
that  of   his  family  at  the   time  of  jubUee.      The  law 
moreover  enacted  that  the  poor  shoidd  have  a  claim 
to   a   certain  portion   of  the   produce  of  the  ground. 
Hence,  when  a  man  was  hungry  he  had  a  right  to  go  to 
any  field  or  ^-ineyard,  and  eat  as  much  corn  or  grapes 
as  would  satisfy  his  hunger  (Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25).     Act- 
ing upon  this  right,  the  disciples  who,  with  Jesus,  went 
on  the  Sabbath-day  through  the  corn,  when  they  "were 
an  hungered  began  to  pluck  the  ears  of  com,  and  to 
eat"  (Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Mark  ii.  23;  Luke  vi.  1).    At  the 
time  of  harvest  the  landed  proprietor  was  not  allowed 
to  return  to  the  field  to  fetch  any  forgotten  sheaf,  or 
reap  the  corners  of  the  field,  or  gather  all  the  grapes 
of  the  -NTneyard,  or  beat  the  olive-trees  a  second  time. 
These  wore  the  heritage  of  the  poor  (Lev.  six.  9,  10 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19 — 21).     To  the  poor,  moreover,  belonged 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil  in  the  sabbatical 
year  (Exod.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  6),  as  well  as  the  tithe 
every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  28, 29 ;  xxvi.  12, 13).     Loans 
to  them  without  a  pledge  were  set  forth  as  charity  in 
the  sight  of  God  (Deut.  xxiv.  13).     No  usui-y  was  taken 
from   them,   and  when    a  pledge   was  sometimes   de- 
manded, it  had  to  be  returned  at  a  certain  time  (Exod. 
xxii.  25 — 27  ;  Lev.  xxv.  35—37 ;    Deut.  xv.  7,  8) ;  and 
the  Israelites  were  enjoined  periodically  to  entertain  at 
their  festive  repasts,  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  and  the  poor  (Deut.  xvi.  11 — 14).     These 
were  the  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence  urged  upon 
the   Hebrews  in  the  Mosaic  legislation.     It  is,  there- 
fore, perfectly  natural  that  no  vagi'ants  or  beggars  ai'e 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuchal  statutes.     These  laws 
precluded  soliciting  ahns  from  door  to  door.     A  beggar 
presenting  himself  at  the  door  would  simply  be  told  by 
the  landed  proprietor  that  if  he  had  nothing  to  live 
upon  he  would  be  glad  to  buy  him  as  a  servant ;  and  if 
he  were  disaljlcd,  any  of  the  numerous  charitable  provi- 
sions would  more  than  anticipate  his  absolute  wants.     It 
is  only  when   we  bear  in   mind  the   laws  enacted  in 
favour    of   the   poor  that  wo  can   understand  the  ex- 
pression tzedakah  (npis)  which  the  Old  Testament  uses 
to  express  the  idea  of  charity  (Deut.  xxiv.  13 ;  Prov.  x. 
2;  xi.  4,  &c.).    This  expression,  which  hterally  denotes 
right,  acts  of  right  or  justice,  came  to  mean  "charity," 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  jwor  had  an  inalienable  right  to  certain  produce 
of  the  soil.     Hence  it  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
oiu-  term  "alms,"  but   occupies  tho   midway  position 
between  deeds  of  right  and  of  love. 
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BY   THE    REV.    C.    J.    ELLIOTT,    M.A.,    VICAK    OF    WINKFIELn,    BEEKS. 


"And  they  Baid  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judroa:  for  thus  it 
is  written  by  the  prophet.  And  thou  Bethlehem,  171  the  land  of 
Juda,  art  not  the  least  amons  the  princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel." — Matt, 
ii.  5,  6. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  admit  of  question 
whether  this  passage  can  fairly  be  regarded 
as  one  presenting  any  real  difficulty  to 
the  Bible  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ob- 
vious that  whether  the  quotation  does  or  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  original  passage  in  Micah  from  which  it 
is  taken,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  answer  of  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  to  Herod's  inquiry,  and  does  not 
proceed  originally  from  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist. 
Inasmuch,  liowever,  as  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
exposition  here  given  of  Micah 's  prophecy  is  adopted, 
and  consequently  endorsed,  by  the  Evangehst ;  and, 
further,  inasmuch  as  Miany  similar  instances  may  be 
adduced  in  which  the  inspired  writers  adopt  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy;  and,  once 
more,  inasmuch  as  this  quotation  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  expounded  by  the  authorised  Jewish  interpre- 
ters in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  it  seems  desirable,  on  all 
these  groiuids,  to  compare  the  quotation  with  the  origi- 
nal, and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  the  one  may 
be  regarded  as  exjjressiug  the  true  import  of  the  other. 
The  original  passage  (as  it  occurs  in  Micah  v.  2) 
may  be  translated  as  follows :  "  And  thou  (or,  as  for 
thee)  Bethlehem  Epiiratah — too  small  to  bo  (i.e.,  to  be 
reckoned)  amongst  the  thousands  of  Judah — out  of 
thee  shall  (one)  come  forth  to  me,  to  be  (or,  who  shall 
be)  ruler  in  (or,  over)  Israel." 

The  general  import  of  the  prophecy,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious in  itself,  is  further  elucidated  by  chap.  iv.  8 : 
"  And  thou  (or,  as  for  thee),  O  tower  of  the  flock,  hiU  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  to  thee  shall  it  come,  even  the 
former  dominion  shall  come,  the  kingdom  to  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem."  This  previous  announcement  of  the 
glory  which  Zion  was  destined  to  attain,  is  confirmed 
and  completed  by  the  further  announcement  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  xi.  1, 
at  the  time  of  her  deepest  degradation,  and  out  of 
a  vlllago  (Kii/xT),  St.  John  vii.  42)  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  ihe  thousands  (i.e.,  the  tribal  sub- 
divisions) of  Judah,  there  should  arise  a  ruler  who 
should  restore  Israel  to  a  pre-eminence  higher  than 
that  of  any  nation  upon  the  earth.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  which  is  rendered  "  thousands  "  is  apparent 
from  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Numb.  i.  16, 
where  we  read  of  "heads  oi  thoiLmnds  in  Israel," and 
with  Judg.  vi.  15,  where  Gideon  speaks  of  his  own 
"  family,"  or  "  thousand,"  as  being  "  poor  in  Manasseh." 
The  meaning  of  the  prophet  is,  ob\nously,  that  Beth- 
lehem was  too  small  to  form  an  independent  "  thousand  " 


—i.e.,  to  become  the  residence  of  a  leader  in  Israel,  and 
hence  a  chief  to^vn ;'  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  "thousands"  being  precisely  equivalent 
to  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  LXX.  m  the  words  ir 
XiAiWi;/,  "amongst  the  thousands,"  and  by  St.  Matthew, 
who  personifies  the  place,  in  the  words  ^c  toTs  fiytiiuaty, 
i.e.,  '■  amongst  the  leaders  (or  chiefs)"  of  Judah. 

The  most  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  pro- 
phecy, as  it  stands  in  Micah,  and  as  it  is  quoted  in  St. 
Matthew,  remains  to  be  noticed.  Whereas  Micah  re- 
presents Bethlehem  as  being  too  little  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  "thousands,"  or  chief  cities  of  Judah,  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  St.  Matthew,  as  endorsing 
tlie  quotation,  represent  the  same  city  as  "  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah." 

Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to  with  the  view 
of  remoriug  this  apparent  incongruity  between  the  two 
statements.     Some  have  alleged  that  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  is  correctly  rendered  "  little  "  in  the  prophecy  of 
Micah,  may  also  be  rendered  "  great ; "  an  explanation 
wliich  needs  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  carry  \vith  it 
its  own  refutation.     Some  tliink  that  a  negative  particle 
has  disappeared  from  the  Hebrew  text,  Origen  giving 
oliK  oKiyoariis,  and  some  copies  of  the  LXX.  reading  /.lt), 
"  not."     Others  again. unmindful,  apparently,  of  the  fact 
that  an  interrogation  is  as  clearly  marked  in  the  Hebrew 
as  in  other  languages,  propose   to   translate  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse :  "  And  art  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephra- 
tah,  little  for  being  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  ?  " 
To  those,  however,  who  scrutinise  the  sense  rather  than 
the  sylLvbles  of  Holy  Scripture,  these  attempts  to  har- 
monise the  quotation  in  St.  Maftliew  with  its  original  in 
Micah  will  appear  as  needless  as  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  untenable.      It  is  ob-\-ious  that  the  cliief  priests 
(and  the  Evangehst,  as  accepting  and  endorsing  their 
interpretation)  give  the  true  meaning,  though  it  be  rather 
a  par.aphrase  than  a  translation,  of  tlie  aucieut  prophecy. 
The  prophet  evidently  contrasts  the  meanness  and  ob- 
scurity of  Bethlehem,  when  compared  with  the  nobler 
cities  of  Judah,  with  the  loftiness  of  the  destiny  reserved 
for  it  as  the  appointed  bu'thphice  of  the  Messiah.     "When 
thus  regarded,  it  might  be  represented  with  equal  truth 
both  as  small  and  as  great.     Though  mean  iu  itself,  its 
original  obscurity  was  lost  in  its  future  glory.     Though 
of  smaU  repute  amongst   the  more  populous  cities  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  its  name  was  destined  to  bo 
transmitted  to  all  after  ages  with  imperishable  lustre 
and  renown,  as  the  birthplace  of  that  promised  Deliverer, 
who  was  to  be  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel." 

1  The  smalluess  of  Bethlehem  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Josephus,  who  sometimes  speaks  of 
Bethlehem  as  a  city,  elsewhere  designates  it  by  the  word  x'^P^ov 
(Antiii.  T.  2.  8). 
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THE    PEEFUMES     OF     THE     BIBLE.— I. 

BY    GEORGE    C.    ai.    BIRDWOOD,    M.D.    EDIN.,    INDIA    MUSEUM. 


'  HE  Bible,  in  its  descriptions  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Jews'  tabernacle  and  temple, 
and  allusions — for  the  most  part  poetical 
— to    the   manners   and  customs    of  the 
chosen  peoijle,  bears  superabundant  and  most  striking 


very  names  have  been  kept  from  tho  first  in  an  un- 
broken tradition — that  the  identification  of  tho  procioixs 
perfumes  named  in  the  Biblo  can  lie  studied  witli  the 
greatest  interest  and  the  best  chances  of  success. 

"Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart"  (Prov. 


I,I3N  AiOES  {^fjuilaria  ArjMoclin,  Eoxb.),  about  half  natural  size.      1.  Flower;  and  same  laid  open  (ii,  enUvged.     S.  Fruit,  real  size. 


evidence  of  the  immemorial  use  and  love  of  perfumes 
iu  (he  East.  The  whole  air  of  Soutliern  Asia  is  filled 
with  the  smoke  and  sweet  odours  of  these  perfumes,  the 
most  precious  products  of  Arabia,  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, and  China:  and  it  is  in  the  bazaars  of  tlie-e 
countries — where   their   use   and,  in   many   instances, 


xxvii.  9).  "Who  is  this  that  cometli  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with  mp-rli 
and  frankincense,  witli  all  powders  of  tho  merchant  y 
(Song  of  Songs  iii.  61.  "  AH  thy  garments  smell  of 
myrrli.  aloes,  aiul  cassia,  out  of  tho  ivory  i^'ili^ces. 
whereby   they   have   made   thee  glad"  (Ps.    xlv.    8). 
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"  And  tlie  smell  of  tlij  ganueuts  is  like  the  smell  of 
Lebanon"  (Song  of  Sougs  iv.  11).  "Thou  -woutest  to 
the  king  with  oiutmeut,  thou  flidst  increase  thy  per- 
fumes, and  didst  send  thy  messengers  far  off,  and  didst 
debase  thyself  ereu  unto  hell"  (Isa.  Mi.  9).  "Then 
the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  face,  and  wor- 


mallows,  and  sandal-wood,  spikenard,  costus,  and  saffron, 
ladauum  (.very  rare),  balm,  and  fragrant  oils — known 
from  afar  by  the  throng  of  buyers  before  them.  They 
are  in  hourly  use  in  private  life — to  perfume  clothes 
and  furniture,  to  offer  to  guests  and  on  domestic 
altars ;   and  are  stdl  more  profusely  used  in  the  2nibiio 


I.  Baim  (Balsamodc.iidron  Gileadense,  Kunth.),  natural  size.      Brancli  iu  fruit.      1.  Brancli  in  flojrar.      a.   Flower  enlarged, 
natural  size.         II.  Balm  (iJaisamodeiuiroii  OiioiicJsamimi,  Kunth.),  natural  size.     1.  Truit,  natural  size. 


3.  Fruit, 


shipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they  should  offer 
an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto  him"  (Dan.  ii. 
46).  "  I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon  "  (Prov.  -vii.  17)  "  Li  that  day  the  Lord  will 
take  away  ...  thy  tablets  .  .  .  and  it  shall 
■come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  sweet  smell  there  .shall 
be  stink"  (Isa.  iii.  18,  20,  24). 

In  snch  a  town  as  Bombay  half  the  bazaar  .is  taken 
lip  with  perfume  (atar)  sliops— with  myi-rh,  aloes,  and 
cassia,    frankincense    and    cinnamon,    benzoin,    rose- 


services  of  the  innumerable  idol  temples,  and  in  the 
burning  of  the  dead.  Their  smoke  goes  up  for  ever 
from  the  "  burning  ground "  of  Bombay — "  Wliero 
tlieir  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched" 
(Mark  ix.  43  et  seq.) — a  pUlar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of 
fire  by  night. 

In  hot  climates,  indeed,  the  use  of  perfumes  is  a 
sanitary  necessity.  They  do  not  merely  mask  bad 
smells,  but  correct  them,  and  are  wonderfully  reviv- 
ing to  tho  spirits  from  the  dej^ression  which  they  fall 
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into  in  crowded  places  lite  cliurches.  A  pot  of  "  lioly 
basiJ"  is  placed  before  every  Hindoo  liome;  and  the 
mother  of  the  house  may  be  seen  every  morning,  after 
ha\'ino-  ground  the  corn  for  the  day,  and  performed  her 
simple  toilet,  -svalking  round  and  round  the  four-horned 
altar  on  which  the  pot  of  basil  is  set,  invoking  the 
blessings  of  heaven  on  the  father  of  her  children 
and  on  them — ^a  prayer  in  action  for  less  carbonic  acid 
and  ever  more  and  more  of  oxygen.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  what  may  bo  observed  iu  the  East, 
that  the  use  of  sweet  odours  iu  religious  rites  generally 
has  originated  in  sanitary  precautions.  The  ancients, 
moreover,  had  no  soap,  or,  at  least,  were  not  familiar 
with  its  use,  except  as  a  sort  of  pomade,  and  were 
driven,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  substitutes  for  it,  such 
as  the  plant  called  borith  by  the  Jews,  and  translated 
"  soap "  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
less  legitimate,  but  chief  substitutes  for  it,  however, 
wore  ointments  and  other  preparations  of  all  kinds 
of  odoriferous  gums,  resins,  roots,  woods,  and  plants, 
and  these  were,  as  to  this  day  in  India,  frequently 
carried  about  the  person  m  little  caskets  called  alabastra, 
from  their  being  often  made  of  alabaster.  In  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible  above  quoted — "  All  thy  garments 
.smell  of  myi-rh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  2Kdiiccs, 
whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad ;"  and  "  The  Lord 
will  take  away  tlnj  tablets,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  instead  of  sweet  smell  tliere  shall  bo  stink'" — 
the  words  "  tablets  "  and  "  ivory  palaces  "  refer  to  these 
"scent-bottles."  The  latter  passage  alludes  to  the 
omission,  still  observed  in  the  East,  of  the  use  of  per- 
fume iu  times  of  momniing  by  the  Jews. 

The  following,  iu  alphabetical  order,  are  the  galenical 
perfumes  named  iu  the  Bible : — 

Algdm  (2  Chron.  ii.  8,  and  is.  10,  11),  or  Almug 
(1  Kiugs  X.  11,  12).  This  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  that 
lias  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  identified,  and  is  only 
included  in  this  list  because  Professor  Max  MiiUer  has 
identified  it  with  sandal-wood.  In  his  popular  account 
of  the  identification  of  Malabar  with  the  Ophir  of  the 
ancients,  he  observes  that  the  names  for  apes,  peacocks, 
ivory,  and  algum  trees  are  in  Hebrew  foreign  words, 
as  tobacco  and  (jutta-perclia  are  in  English ;  and  that 
algum  is  the  Sanscrit  vaJrjuha,  one  of  the  numerous 
names  of  saudal-wood  in  Malabar,  where  only,  ho  states, 
it  is  found  indigenous.  But  sandal-wood  is  indigenous 
to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  that  from  Malaya  is 
held  in  the  best  esteem  throughout  India.  Sandal- 
wood of  other  Santahim  species  is  produced  also  in 
the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  Islands.  And  considering 
the  use  to  which  almug  was  put  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
X.  11,  121,  it  was  probably  not  a  perfumed  wood  like 
sandal-wood,  but  a  valuable  timber-tree  like  the  sissoo 
(Dalbergea  sjjs.)  of  India,  known  as  "  blackwood  "  in 
Bombay;  and  it  has  been  tentatively  identified  viith. 
the  "red  sandcrs"  (Pterocarpns  santalinus)  of  the 
•  Coromandel,  Paulghat,  and  Ceylon,  of  which  most  of 
the  musical  instruments  shown  in  the  India  Museum, 
and  the  Indian  Court  of  the  Exhibition,  ai-e  made. 

Aloes,  Lign  Aloes,  in  Hebrew  ahdlim,  ahdldth 


(Numb.  xxiv.  6 ;  Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Song  of 
Songs  iv.  14;  John  xix.  39).  There  can  be  little 
dojd:it  of  this  identification.  Tlio  Ijetter  kind  of  aloes- 
wood  is  produced  by  the  leguminous  plant  Ah:cxylon 
Agallochmn,  Lorn-.,  a  native  of  Cochin-Chiua,  and  the 
inferior  kind  by  ^ju  iter  Ja  Agallocha,'W .  (Aquilariacea;), 
a  native  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Malayan  name 
of  which,  Agila,  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  synonyms 
of  this  most  precious  perfume,  as  agaru,  Sanscrit, 
aggar,  Hindi,  jj«o  froi/i^f,  Portuguese,  and  the  English 
and  commercial  names  Eagle-wood,  Aloes-wood,  Lig- 
uum-aquilas,  Agallochum,  Agalluge,  &c.  It  is  also 
caJled  calanibac  from  kolambok,  the  Malayan  name 
for  the  wood  of  Alwxylon  Agallochum.  Tjie  designa- 
tion should  be  properly  restricted,  therefore,  to  the 
wood  of  this  tree.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  trees 
belonging  to  widely-se];)arated  orders  should  produce  a 
wood  apparently  identical  in  regard  to  its  aromatic 
properties.  There  is  a  notable  large  fragment  of  this 
wood  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Bombay, 
and  its  fragrance  seems  to  be  the  product  of  disease. 
It  was  taken  from  a  Chinese  temple  during  the  last 
war.  Excoecaria  Agallocha,  a  spurgewort,  was  long 
eiToneoxisly  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  ligu  aloes. 

Balm,  in  Hebrew  tzori,  tzt-ri,  (Gou.  xxxvii.  25; 
xliii.  11;  Jer.  \m.  22;  xlvi.  11;  li.  8;  Ezek.  xxviL 
17).  The  "  bahn  of  Gllead ''  cannot  ^^^th  certainty 
be  identified.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  the  resiu  of 
Pistachia  Lentiscus,  or  mastic,  the  oil  of  Balanites 
^gyptiaca,  and  the  oleo  rosin  of  Balsamodendron 
Opobalsamum,  and  B.  Gileadense,  Kunth.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oleo  resiu  of  the  latter  trees 
which  is  the  balm  (tzor!)  of  the  Bible.  The  Bala- 
nites .SSgyptiaca  has  been  planted  Ijy  the  Mohammedans 
all  over  India,  and  mastic  is  to  be  foimd  iu  every 
Indian  bazaar ;  but  neither  are  held  in  any  reputation, 
although  the  Balanites  is  the  object  of  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious veneration.  But  balm,  ood-i-balessan,  is  extra- 
vagantly prized  throughout  the  East  as  a  universal 
panacea,  and  even  in  large  bazaars,  like  those  of  Bom- 
bay, is  found  only  in  the  smallest  quantities ;  and  this 
oleo-resin  has  been  traced  as  tlie  product  of  B.  Opobal- 
sumum.  and  B.  Qileadense.  The  wood  xylobalsamon, 
and  fruit  carpobahamum  (a  term  sometimes  applied, 
in  error,  in  old  books  to  cloves),  are  sold  with  the  balm, 
opobalsmmim.  in  Bombay.  There  can  be,  theu,  little 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  being  the  balm  of  Scripture,  and 
the  ffaAffafiof  of  Theoplirastus  and  Dioscorides.  Plmy, 
Diodorus,  and  ancient  authors  generally,  considered 
Judsea  the  native  countiy  solely  of  the  bahn  trees;  but 
we  now  know  that  they  are  natives  of  Arabia.  They 
would  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  gai-dens  in 
Judsea,  and  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  balsam  groves.  Diodorus  gives 
En-gedi  and  the  Dead  Sea  shore  as  the  habitat  of  the 
trees.  Calmet  states  that  the  Arabians  have  a  tradition 
that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  introduced  them  there  on  her 
visit  to  Solomon.  Thoy  were  an  offering  which  must 
have  been  prized,  for  centuries  later  Pliny  uiforms  ns 
that  the  Emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  had  the  shi-ubs 
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exliibitod  in  Rome,  autl  that  the  Romans  were  iu  the 
habit  of  oanyinf!;  them  in  their  triumphal  processions ; 
and  also  that  Alexander  the  Great,  when  in  Judsea, 
thought  it  a  fair  midsmumer  day's  work  to  fill  a  concha 
(•04.12  to  '1238  of  a  i^iut)  \\-ith  opolialsamum.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  a  stamp  of  HerophUus,  the  foimdor 


bdelliinn  is  an  odoriferous  resin  jjrodueed  by  sereral 
trees,  and  the  hdeUium  of  India  (Ooogul  Muhul)  is 
obtained  from  Balsamodendron  Boxht(rr/hii,  B.  Muhul, 
and  B.  puhescens.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  bdellium 
of  the  Bible  was  the  Indian  givm-resin. 

CiLAMUS,   in  Hebrew  kaneh   (Song  of    Sok»-.s  It, 


Cinnamon  (Cinnamoinum  Zei/lanicum,  Nees),  half  natural  size.     1.  Fruit,  natural  size.    2.  Flower,  natural  size. 


f'f  tho  Alexandrian  school,  for  his  opobalsamum  salve. 
It  represents  a  figMre  of  Roma,  seated,  with  a  head  in 
the  left  lumd,  all  on  sard. 

Bdellium,  in  Hebrew  bedvlach  (Gen.  ii.  12; 
Numb.  xi.  7).  It,  ia  cpiite  impossible  to  say  to  what  the 
bdellium  of  our  Bible  refers.  Lassen  has  suggested  that 
it  is  mi.sk  ;  Bochart  asserts  that  it  is  the  pearl.  It  is 
associated  in  the  Bible  with  gold  and  the  onyx  stone, 
and  the  river  Kishon,  and  the  colour  of  manna  is  said 
to  be  "  as  the  colour  of  bdellium."    In  modern  commerce 


14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19).  Sweet  Calamus,  in  Hebrew 
heiu'h  hi'isem  (Exod.  xxx.  23).  Sweet  Cane,  in 
Hebrew  kdneh  hottub  (Jer.  vi.  20),  and  kaneh  alono 
(Isa.  xliii.  24).  Li  short,  calamus,  siveet  calamus,  and 
sweet  cane  are  the  same  thing  iu  tho  sigTiification  of 
the  Hebrew  words.  There  are  many  sweet  gi-asses  in 
India  and  the  East,  as  Andropogon  Calamus  aroma- 
ticus,  Royle.Kud  other  species  of  Andropogon, and  Royle 
identifies  this  plant  with  the  "  reed  of  fragrance"  of 
Exodus,  and  Jeremiah's  "good  reed  from  a  far  coimtry." 
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But  no  sweet  grass  is  exported  from  India,  except 
the  roots  of  A.  muricatua,  in  the  shape  of  miscus  fans. 
It  is  the  essential  oils  of  the  other  species,  known 
as  Lemon  grass  oil  and  roosa  oil  (a  common  substi- 
tute for  the  atai-  of  roses),  that  are  solely  exported, 
and  Royle's  identification  cannot  therefore  be  implicitly 
accei^ted. 

Cassia,  in  Hebrew  kUhh'ih  (Exod.  xxx.  24),  and 
heUh'ith  (Ps.  xIy.  8).  Cinnamon,  in  Hebrew 
hinnamoii  (Exod.  xxx.  23;  Prov.  i-ii.  17;  Song' 
of  Songs  iv.  14 ;  and  Rev.  xviii.  13).  The  Cassia- 
liguea  of  modern  commerce  is  the  bark  of  the  laurel, 
Cinnamomum  Cassia,  Blume,  of  China ;  and  cinnamon 
is  the  bark  of  Ciiuiamonium  Zeylanicum,  Nees,  li 
native  of  the  Troglodyte  coimtry,  but  cultivated  in 
Peylou  and  Java ;  and  nearly  all  the  so-caUed  Ciuua- 


mon  of  modern  commerce  is  nothing  more  than  Cassia- 
liguea.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned  that  the 
cinnamon  of  the  Bible  is  other  than  ciunomou ;  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  Cassia-liguea  must  hive  I)een  in- 
cluded under  the  same  term  ;  and  we  do  not  know  what 
the  cassia — hiddiVi  or  Tictziuth — of  the  Bible  was. 
The  word  in  the  Euglisli  version  trauspareutly  refers 
to  two  plants.  It  is  also  impossible  to  identify  tlio 
Kairaia.  of  any  of  the  Greeks — Hippocrates,  Theophrastus, 
and  Dioscorides.  The  Hebrew  word  hidddh  in  Exodus 
is  translated  by  ipis  in  the  Septuagint,  although  St. 
Jerome  and  Sprcugel  translate  it  as  cassia.  The 
Hebrew  word  ketzioth  tlie  Septuagint  translates  Kcuria, 
but  modern  authorities  identify  it  witli  Indian  orris, 
or  Costus,  the  root  of  Aueklandia  Costiis,  Falconer,  a 
composite  flower  of  Cashmere. 
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TESTAMENT.— III. 


BY    THE    KEY.    SAMUEL    COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


SECOND  PAHT. 
THE  ODE  OB  PRAYER  (CHAP.  III.). 

ry — 

'"5^  HEN  God  speaks  to  man,  shall  not  man 

f  reply?  The  simplicity  and  freedom  with 
which  the  prophets  uttered  the  thoughts 
j^ijo^ii— 'a)  and  wishes  quickened  within  them  by  the 
Divuie  revelations  that  were  vouchsafed  them,  is  one  of 
the  most  strikmg  and  beautifiJ  features  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  So  far  from  being  mere  organs, 
mere  voices  and  pens,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  seem  to 
have  regarded  every  new  revelation  as  a  new  iimta- 
fiou  to  "commerce  with  the  skies;"  they  understood 
that  God  was  saying  to  them,  "  Come,  now,  and  let 
us  reason  together."  They  expostulate  with  Him 
with  the  most  entire  freedom,  pleading  with  a  childlike 
simplicity  for  some  mitigation  of  his  demands,  entreat- 
ing a  more  merciful  cousideratiou  of  the  iniquities 
of  man. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  Habakkuk  proves 
himself  worthy  of  "the  goodly  fellowship."  He  has 
heard  the  Divine  Voice  uttering  doom.  He  has  ven- 
tured, even  as  he  listened,  to  interject  brief  remon- 
strances and  supplications,  to  speak  with  the  Almighty 
as  with  a  friend,  and  to  tell  Him  how  his  mind  was 
clouded  and  chilled  with  doubt.  And  now  he  gathers 
up  all  his  energies  for  a  prolonged  and  impassioned 
appeal. 

Than  this  prayer,  which  is  also  a  poem,  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  conception,  or  more  sublime  in  tone, 
in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  song ;  nor,  alas  1  is  there 
aught  that  has  been  more  variously  intei-preted,  or  that 
is  more  difficult  to  interpret.  Its  very  perfection  has 
had  "  an  effect  defective."  The  wild,  fervent,  and  ever- 
changing  impulses  which  throb  iu  it  are  all,  indeed, 
brought  imder  poetic  law ;  but  wo  know  so  little,  whether 


of  the  metres  or  the  music  of  Hebrew  psalmody,  and 
of  the  manifold  efpccts  these  woidd  produce  on  tlie  ex- 
pression of  thought,  that,  wlido  all  the  commentators 
agree  in  admiring  the  "ode,"  no  two  of  them  wholly 
agree  in  the  construction  they  put  upon  it.  It  would 
not  be  wise,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent iuterj)retatious  put  on  jthrase  after  phrase.  All 
that  will  be  attempted  here  mil  be  to  give  that  inter- 
pretation which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best. 

Happily,  iu  so  far  as  the  general  outline  of  thought 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  The 
"  prayer  "  or  "  ode  "  of  Habakkuk  is  the  human  echo 
to  the  Di-^dne  Voice  which,  through  the  two  previous 
chapters,  we  have  heard  denoimciug  judgment.  Tluat 
Voice  had  pronounced  a  doom  to  be  executed,  first  on 
Judah  by  the  fierce  and  cruel  Chaldean  for  the  iniquity 
of  the  land,  and  then  on  the  Chaldean  himself,  for  his 
cruelty,  and  Ijecause  he  deified  his  own  power,  nuiking 
his  sword  his  god.  To  this  Voice  the  proi>het  has 
listened  with  deep  and  growing  agitation.  And  now 
he  prays  both  that,  if  the  doom  must  come,  it  may  como 
specdUy  and  not  tarry ;  and  that  mercy  may  come  as 
well  as  wa-ath  (ver.  2).  That  his  prayer  may  have  the 
strength  and  fervour  of  hope,  he  recalls  the  most  signal 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  gloiy  made  to  Israel  in 
past  ages,  comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that, 
whenever  God  has  appeared  to  "  stamp  down  nations.'' 
it  has  been  that  He  might  save  those  who  trusted  in 
Him,  "  and  rescue  his  anointed  "  (vs.  3 — 16).  Tliis 
magnificent  "  theophany  "  occupies  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  ode,  which  indeed  is  m.iinly  taken  up  with  it.  All 
that  the  poet  has  to  add  is  a  description  of  the  emotions 
with  which  it  has  inspired  him.  He  stm  trembles  as 
he  "  awaits  the  day  of  tribulation  ; "  but  his  faith  has 
been  so  invigorated  by  his  review  of  the  merciful  and 
glorious  "end"   of  past  judgments,  that,  even  as  ho 
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trembles,  Iio  rejoices  in  God  as  his  salvation   and  his 
sti-ength  ivs.  le— 19). 

This,  in  general,  is  the  course  and  sequence  of 
thought  in  tlie  ode  of  Hahakkuk.  And,  before  we 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  hi  detail,  we  must,  first  of 
all,  gather  up  the  hints  he  himself  drops  as  to  its 
character,  and  form,  and  use.  In  the  superscription 
he  calls  it  "a  prayer,"  and  ordains  that  it  be  sung  'al 
shigyunoth,  that  is,  "  ia  ditliyrambic  measiu'es."  Thrice, 
in  vs.  3,  9,  and  13,  ho  appends  the  musical  "note "  or 
mark,  Selah  !  And  iu  the  subscription,  he  addresses  it 
"  To  the  conductors  of  the  Temple  music,"  and  intimates 
in  the  words,  "  With  my  sti-inged  instruments,"  the  kind 
of  orcliestral  accompaniment  to  wliich  it  is  to  be  set. 
Of  course,  all  these  hints  or  signs  conclusively  mark  out 
the  ode  as  intended  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Temple, 
as  a  "  liymn"  or  "  psabn"  to  be  sung  iu  or  by  "  the  great 
congregation."  Bxit,  besides  this  general  meaning,  each 
of  the  words  or  phrases  has  a  significance  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  we  must  ti-y  to  recover.  Even  the  fact  that 
Hahakkuk  calls  his  poem  '■  a  prayer,"  has  in  it  a  valu- 
able suggestion,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
Psalms  of  David  are  also  called  "  the  prayers  of  the 
son  of  Jesse."'  It  suggests  tliat  tlie  cvirrent  conception 
of  prayer  is  too  coloiu-less  and  too  limited.  According  to 
Hahakkuk  and  Da^-id,  prayei-is  not  the  mere  utterance 
of  desire  in  tlie  simplest  forms  of  speech ;  nor  is  it  always 
even  a  direct  address  to  the  Ahuighty.  It  includes 
much  more.  It  is  often  and  mainly  a  devout  meditation 
on  God,  on  his  works  and  pi'ovidence,  and  on  our 
relations  to  him ;  it  is  a  meditation  on  sjMritiTal  facts 
and  verities,  conducted  under  a  reverent  and  stimulating 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence.  It  is  thinking -ioi^/i  God 
in  all  our  thoughts.  And,  often,  it  utters  itself  in 
■words  fuU  of  colour,  glow,  and  passion,  depictnig  the 
scenes  of  nature  or  the  events  of  history  in  plirases 
steeped  in  the  kindling  hues  of  imagination,  or  in 
poetic  cadences  that  chime  like  sweet  bells  in  tune.  As 
used  by  the  prophet,  then,  the  word  "prayer"  prefixed 
to  his  ode  meant,  that  it  was  to  bo  adopted  into  the 
Temx^le  liturgy ;  but  its  main  valiie  to  us  lies  in  its 
suggestion  of  the  wide  scope  of  thought  and  utterance 
permitted  to  man  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Maje.sty 
of  Heaven. 

All  the  other  hints  attached  to  the  ode  by  the 
prophet  relate  to  its  public  performance  rather  tlian  to 
its  theme,  and  compel  us  to  glance  at  a  subject  of  which 
but  little  is  kuo\vn.  Of  the  Hebrew  modes  of  music 
we  know  nothing,  or  hardly  anjHliing,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  had  many  distinct  and  clearly  marked  modes 
and  forms  of  musical  composition.  In  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms  we  find  them  denoted  by  such  jihrases  as  'al 
haggiitlth,  'al  Wglnoth,  'al  shigyonoth ;  but  what 
these  styles  were  we  can  only  infer  from  the  roots  from 
which  these  words  are  derived,  and  even  on  this  point 
there  is  a  mdo  diversity  of  opinion.  Very  possibly  'al 
harigittrih  me.ans  "  in  the  Gittite  manner,"  and  denotes 
a  style  of  music  boiTowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  the 

1  Psalm  Ixxii.  20. 


PhOistine  clan  of  Galli."  Very  possibly,  'al  n'gmOth 
means  "  on  the  stiTugs,"  and  denotes  a  purely  instru- 
mental form  of  music,  a  fonu  in  ivhich  only  stringed 
instruments,  as  viols,  hai-j^is,  citherns,  were  enrployed. 
Yery  proljably,  'al  shigyoiiutli  means  "in  wandering 
measures,"  and  denotes  music  of  "  a  storniy,  martial,  and 
trimnplial"  mode.  This  is  the  term  Hahakkuk  uses  in 
his  superscription ;  and  the  most  probable  meanuig 
of  the  term  is,  that  his  ode  was  to  be  sung  to  music  of 
the  most  impidsive  and  passionate  kind,  full  of  abrupt 
changes  and  transitions,  such  as  the  words  of  the  odo 
demand.  In  short,,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Hebrew 
analogue  of  the  Greek  dithyramb,  or  hjann  to  Bacchus 
(Dithyrambus),  which  Plutarch  describes  thus  :^  "  And 
vei'ily  to  Bacchus  they  do  chant  in  then-  songs  certain 
dithyrambich  ditties  and  tunes,  full  of  passion  and 
change,  with  motions  and  agitations  to  and  fro." 

Tlie  orchestra  of  tlie  Temple  was  much  larger,  more 
various,  and  well  organised  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  included  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments, 
and  instruments  of  percussion :  viols  and  harps,  for 
instance,  flutes  and  horns,  timbrels  and  cymbals;  the 
conductor  liimself,  strangely  enough  as  it  seems  to  us, 
plaj-ing  the  cymbals — probably  that  he  might  the 
better  mark  time*  The  ordinary  baud  of  the  Temple 
consisted  of  16(3  musicians,  presided  over  by  a  body 
of  twelve  skUled  players,  •ndtli  one  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  Heman,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Now  we 
know  that  the  senico  of  the  Temple  was  divided  into 
twenty- four  "  courses,"  in  one  of  which  every  priest  and 
Levite  took  their  turn  of  duty.  And,  as  even  the 
musicians  of  the  Temple  were  chosen  from  the  Levitieal 
tribe,  we  miglit  perhaps  have  infen-ed  tliat  there  were 
tiventy-four  such  bands,  each  serving  in  its  turn;  so 
tliat,  on  grand  festal  occasions,  it  must  have  been 
possible  to  bring  together  close  upon  four  thousand 
(166  X  24-  =  3984')  competent  musicians,  i.e.,  instru- 
mentahsts,  besides  the  vast  choirs  of  singing  men  and 
singing-  women."  But  tliis  doubtful  inference  is  put 
beyond  doubt  by  the  express  declaration  of  1  Chron. 


-  In  the  Li'/u  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  there  is  a  hint  which  seems 
to  coDfirni  this  couchision,  and  which  it  would  probably  repny 
some  Oriental  scholar  to  pursue.  In  vol.  i.,  pp. -174 — G,  Sir  Henry 
gives  ns  two  odes  composed  by  a  Nepaulese  minstrel,  iu  honour 
of  the  cliief  minister  of  her  native  court.  Theso  odes  are  suijcr- 
Bcribed  thus  : — "Translation  of  songs  composed  by  Heera,  one  of 
the  minstrels,  iu  eulogy  of  General  Matabur  Siug,  lier  x^atron ;  t,l 
Ihc  measure  f>f  Jlhoopal ."  It  is  at  least  curious  that  tliis  custom  of 
prefixing  to  a  song  or  ode  the  "  measure"  in  which  it  is  to  ha 
sung — this  measure,  moreover,  being  boiTowed  from  an  alien  yet 
neighbouriug  race — should  be  still  preserved  iu  the  "  unchanging 
East."  And  there  may  be  something  more  than  coincidence  iu  the 
fact  that  just  as  a  Hebrew  Psalm  was  to  be  sung  in  the  measure 
of  Gath,  so  a  Nepaulese  song  may  still  be  sung  ia  the  measure  of 
Bliool-pnl. 

s  See  Holland's  Phitarrfi,  p.  1,134. 

4  1  Chron.  xvi.  5  ;  and  3v.  10. 

fi  That  women  took  part  in  the  musical  service  of  the  Temple  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  (1  Cliron.  sxv.  5,  6)  the  three  dan.jhters,  as 
well  as  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heniau  were  "  under  the  hands  of  their 
father  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psalteries, 
and  harijs,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God."  It  is  also  implied  iu 
the  fact  that  (Ezr.i  ii.  65),  singing  women  as  well  as  singiug  men 
are  mentioned  among  the  captives  who  returned  from  Babylon. 
The  iritnipeters  do  not  seem  to  have  been  included  eveu  iu  this 
vast  array  of  iustrumeutalists.       According  to  1   Chron.  xv,  24, 
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xxiii.  5,  that  "four  thousand"  Le\'ites  wove  sot  ajmrt 
to  'Upraise  the  Lord  wlih  the  instruments:'  So  largo 
a  niuiiber  of  skilled  instrumentalists,  devoted  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  music  age  after  age,  implies  a 
dcree  of  musical  cultiu-e  which  coidd  uot  but  issue  in 
the  formation  of  many  expressive  styles  of  composition, 
and  au  indefinite  variety  in  the  form  and  mode  of 
aeeompauying  the  singers,  whether  in  solo  or  in  chorus. 
Every  great  composer  would  orchestrate  differently, 
choosing  such  instruments,  and  in  such  numbers  and 
combinations,  as  would  best  express  his  conceptions. 
The  Hebrew  rabbis  assure  us  that  such  changes  were 
made,  and  lay  down  the  limits  witHu  which  they  were 
la^^'f  ul.  "  Of  psalteries  (a  kind  of  guitar)  not  less  than 
two  were  to  be  used,  and  not  more  than  six ;  of  flutes 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve  ;  of  trimipets 
not  less  than  two,  bu.t  as  many  as  were  wished;  of 
hai-ps  or  citherns  not  less  than  nine,  but  as  many  as 
were  Avished."  It  ia  to  this  custom  of  suitably  selecting 
and  grouping  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  that 
Habakkuk  seems  to  allude  in  the  "  direction  "  subjoined 
to  his  ode,  "With  my  stringed  instruments ; "  that  is. 
"Let  the  ode  be  sung  to  the  sound  of  the  harps, 
viols,  psalteries  which  I  commonly  employ,  or  which 
I  have  specified."  Like  most  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Habakkuk  seems  to  have  been  a  trained  and  accom- 
plished musician ;  and  no  doubt  ho  was  on  good  terms 
with  "  the  conductors  of  the  Temple  music ;"'  of  whom 
there  were  tweuty-foui-,  chosen  from  the  sous  of  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  so  that  they  woidd  at  once  under- 
stand which  instruments  he  would  have  them  employ, 
and  what  was  the  style  of  music  to  which  he  wished  his 
ode  to  be  sung. 

The  word  "  Selah,"  which  is  thrice  inserted  as  on  the 
margin  of  the  ode,  appears  to  have  had  a  double 
meaning.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  one  of 
those  puns,  or  plays  on  words  iu  a  double  sense,  wliich 
so  often  occur  in  Hebrew  literature,  and  especially  iu 
Hebrew  poetry.  It  may  be  derived  either  from  the  verb 
sdldl,  "to  raise,"  or  from  the  verb  sdldh,  "to  su.spend." 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  both  meanings.  To 
the  singers,  it  was  probably  a  direction — answering  to 
the  modern  "  rest" — to  pause,  to  "  suspend"  their  voices  ; 
while  to  the  instrumentalists  it  was  a  command  to 
"  raise "  or  elevate  their  tones,  and  answered  very  much 
to  om-  modern  forte.  Some  critics  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  marks  the  point  at  which,  the  voices  ceasing, 
the  wind  instruments  were  added  to  the  strings,  the 
silver  trumpets  pealing  high  over  all,  and  the  cymbals 
marking  time  with  a  clang.  But  all  we  have  probable 
warrant  foi- — and  we  have  only  probabilities  even  for 
this — is  that  the  word  SeZa/t  marked  the  points  at  which 
a  brief  symphony  came  in,  the  singers  pausing,  whUe 
the  instrumentalists  played  with  added  power. 

Tlje  conclusion  iu  which  all  these  hints  combine  to 

and  xTi.  6,  the  priests  as  distinguished  from  the  Levites  were 
appointed  to  sound  the  trumpets ;  and  iu  the  dedication  of  tho 
Temple  under  Solomon,  with  the  Levites  who  san'^-  and  played 
oa  "  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harp.s,"  were  associated  "  a  hundred 
and  twenty  priests  sounding  with  trumpeta"  (2  Chron.  v,  13, 
13 ;  vii.  6). 


livnd  us  is  this,  that  Habakkuk  intended  Ids  ode  to  be 
introduced  into  the  liturgical  service  of  tho  Temple  ;  to 
be  set  in  the  freest,  and  boldest,  and  most  various  stylo 
of  the  Hebx-ew  music ;  to  bo  simg  bj  the  cultivated 
Le^dtieal  choii's,  accompanied,  in  subdued  tones,  by  the 
stringed  iustriuneuts  of  the  Templo  orchestra,  and 
broken  by  symphonies  in  which  the  full  strength  of  the 
orchestra  woidd  be  employed  to  sot  forth  the  sublimity 
or  the  tenderness  either  of  tho  passage  that  had  just 
been  sung-,  or  of  that  wlrich  was  about  to  be  sung,  or 
in  effecting  au  artistic  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  We  may  also  infer  from  them,  perhaps — as 
many  of  the  best  critics  have  inferred — that  Habakkuk 
was  himself  an  accomplished  musician,  as  well  as  a  poet 
of  the  fii'st  rank.  Tho  inference  that  he  was  also  a 
Levitic  instrumentalist,  accustomed  to  take  part  in,  if 
not  to  conduct,  the  musical  service  of  the  Temple, 
appears  to  be  a  more  doubtful  one,  though  some  of 
our  ablest  commentators  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

From  the  performance  we  may  pass  to  the  main, 
theme,  or  prayer,  of  the  ode  (ver.  2) : — 

"  O  Jehovah  !  I  have  heard  thy  tidings.     I  am  afraid. 
O  Jehovah  !  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  ; 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  mako  it  known ; 

In  wrath  remember  mercy." 

The  "  tidings  "  which  had  filled  Habakkuk  with  alarm, 
were  the  revelations  recorded  in  the  previous  chapters. 
In  the  first  chapter  he  introduces  himself  to  us;  lie 
breaks  upon  us  shouting,  "  Violence  !  Violence  ! "'  so 
evil  is  the  time  on  which  he  has  fallen,  so  nnjust,  rapa- 
cious, and  aggressive  are  the  men  among  whom  he  has 
to  dwell.  He  wonders  that  God  can  bear  with  their 
"iniquity,"  and  see  Ms  "misery"  unmoved.  To  this 
passionate  appeal  God  replies  by  announcing  a  terrible 
judgment  on  that  evil  generation.  The  fierce  cruel 
Clialdeans  are  to  march  through  the  land,  "  sweeping 
up  captives  like  sand."  But  is  not  this  to  cast  out 
dovUs  by  the  prince  of  tho  devils?  to  pimish  violence 
by  a;  violence  stdl  more  arrogant  and  lawless  .^  The 
prophet  is  pei-plexed  anew.  He  expostulates  with  God. 
Is  the  sacred  race  to  be  exterminated  by  the  heathen  ? 
If  judgment  is  to  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  is  it  to 
end  there?  Will  the  Chaldeans  escape  unscathed, 
imtouched?  Habakkuk  asks  and  perplexes  himself 
with  these  questions  ;  ho  finds  no  rest  because  he  cannot 
answer  them.  At  last,  weary  of  wanderuig  in  au  end- 
less maze  of  thought,  he  turns  to  God  for  a  clue.  He 
makes  a  silence  in  his  heart;  he  watches  and  listens 
for  tho  Divine  Voice.  God  speaks.  He  preilicts  on  the 
violent  Chaldeans  a  still  more  terrible  and  exterminating 
doom  than  that  wluch  they  would  inflict  on  the  Jews. 
They  are  to  become  the  booty  and  tho  song  of  all  whom 
they  had  plundered  and  oppressed.  But  mark  how 
this  doom  is  introduced  (chap.  ii.  3)  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  faith  and  patience.  It  has  its  appointed  time, 
or  "end."  Toward  that  "end"  it  pants  and  strives. 
Though  it  tariy  it  will  come  ;  it  wiU  not  stop  short  of 
its  goal.  And  therefore  the  prophet  is  to  "  v:ait  for  it," 
to  wait  for  that  "  end"  of  days  on  which,  according  to 
tho  Divine  ordinance,  it  will  arrive. 
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These  are  the  "  tidiiis's"  whieli  ho  lias  heard.  As  lie 
listeiis  to  them — as  he  foresees  the  miseries  wluch  are 
to  come  oil  his  race  ami  oii  the  great  heathen  empire- 
he  is  troubled  aud  alarmed.  The  threatened  suspeuse 
and  delay  are  even  more  terrible  to  him  than  the  very 
judgment  itself.  His  thought  is,  '■  Oh,  if  the  doom  must 
fall,  let  it  fall  soon ;  not  at  some  far-off  '  end '  which  I 
cannot  see,  but  '  in  the  midst  of  the  years  : '  let  it  come 
at  least  half  way  to  meet  us."  He  conceives  of  a  period 
one  limit  of  which  was  the  moment  at  which  he  spoke, 
and  the  other  "  the  end "  of  which  God  had  sjioken ; 
and  between  these  two  lay  a  middle  point,  which  ho  calls 
"the  midst  of  the  years."  What  he  asks  is  that  God 
would  hasten  his  coming,  not  tarry  till  the  "  end  "  of 
which  He  had  spoken,  but  advance  along  the  line  tiU  He 
reached  the  middle  point,  and  there  execute  his  judg- 
ments on  the  earth. 

But,  again,  he  would  have  God  antedate  his  appear- 
ance, not  only  for  the  display  of  his  "  wrath,"  but  also 
for  the  display  of  his  "  mercy."  He  cries,  "  Revive  thy 
worlc  in  the  midst  of  the  years — call  it  to  life."  And 
what  this  DiWuo  work  is  he  puts  beyond  doubt  iu  the 
verses  that  foUow,  in  which  ho  recalls  the  most  splendid 
maiiifestaiions  of  the  glory  of  God  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  his  fathers  in  past  generations.  At  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  through  the  perils  of  the 
Exodus,  under  the  rule  of  the  Judges,  there  had  been 
"  thcophanies,"  which,  however  grand  and  terrible  in 
form,  were  nevertheless  f uU  of  grace ;  robed  in  light 
and  majesty,  God  had  appeared  to  give  a  law  unto  Israel 
and  to  save  them  out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies. 
This  is  the  work'  which  Habakkuk  entreats  God  to  call 
to  life  again,  to  renew,  to  supplement,  and  to  complete. 
Let  Him  ajipear  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  between  the 
threatening  and  the  inflictiou  of  doom,  as  of  old  He 
apiieared  to  the  fathers,  to  republish  liis  law,  to  deliver 
Ms  people  from  thoir  foes;  to  make  himself  known 
to  the  faithless  sons  of  faithless  sires,  in  the  glory  of 
liis  goodness  and  compassion,  that,  when  the  doom 
falls,  they  may  take  refuge  in  Him.  The  heavens  are 
now  dark  with  menace;  they  ^vill  hereafter  be  yet 
darker  with  judgment;  but,  iu  the  middle  space,  let 


1  For  a  similar  use  of  the  word,  see  Ps.  xc.  16  : — 
'*  Let  thy  iioW:  ai)pear  uuto  tby  servants. 
And  thy  ijloyii  unto  their  children, 
And  let  the  beauty  of  our  God  be  upon  us." 


I  there  be   some  little   light,  that  men's  hearts  may  not 
I  wholly  fail  them  for  fear. 

1       How  mucli   the  prophet  has  this  prayer  at  heart  is 
indicated  by  the  beseeching  oarnestnoss  of  his  tone,  an  . 
earnestness  which  finds  expression  iu  the  iteration  and 
reiteration  of  one  and  the  same  petition.     First,  he  re- 
peats it  in  the  same  or  synonymous  words.      " Revive  thij 
\  worlcin  the  midst  of  the  years  !  "  he  cries  imploringly, 
and  adds,  "In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known." 
I  But  he  is  not  content  with  urging  and  re-urging  the 
same  prayer  iu  the  same  or  similar  words.     "  In  wrath 
remember  mercy  "  is,  in  effect,  the  same  prayer  in  other 
words.     For  the  "  work  "  which  he  implores  God   to 
I  re\dve  is  that  manifestation  of  mercy  and  long-sutt'ering 
:  patience  by  which  all  jiast  revelations  of  his  wrath  have 
;  been  attempered.     Tlicre  is  "  wrath  "  now  in  the  tlircat- 
]  ening;  there  will  be  "wrath"  hereafter  in  the  infliction  of 
;  judgment :  meantime,  let  there  be  such  a  disclosure  of 
I  Divine  "mercy  "  that  as  men  "  await  the  day  of  tribii- 
I  lation,"  aud  "when  he  that  shall  attack  them  comctli 
i  up,"  if  "  trembling  seize  their  breast,"  they  may  yet  bo 
]  "  joj-ful  iu  the  God  of  their  salvation,"   though  "  the 
corn-fields  bear  no  food,"  and  "  the  fold  be  empty  of 
the  flock,  and  there  be  no  ox  in  the  stall." 

This  is  the  "prayer  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,"  a 
prayer  which  the  ode  simply  unfolds  iu  the  most 
sublime  and  various  forms.  The  whole  chapter  is  but 
a  development  of  this  thought,  a  grand  fugue  of  which 
this  is  the  theme.  And  the  prayer  conclusively  proves 
that  Habakkuk  had  seized  on  these  intimations  of  the 
merciful  end  of  Divine  judgment,  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  overlook,  in  the  revelations  with  which  he  had  already 
been  inspired.  It  was  because  he  had  learned  that 
judgment  was  "  determined  for  correction,"  not  for 
destruction  (i.  121,  that,  iu  echoing  back  the  Divine 
Voice,  he  could  ask  for  mercy.  He  had  been  taught 
that  the  righteous  mau  would  live  by  his  fidelity  to 
Godl,ii.  4).  He  had  bern  taught  that  Jehovah  sitteth 
iu  the  heavenly  temp)le,  ruling  all  the  affairs  of  men, 
sweeping  away  whatever  exalted  itself  against  Him,  in 
order  that  the  life  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  might 
fUl  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep  lii.  20,  14). 
And  therefore  he  could  confidently  entreat,  "  Revive 
thy  work  iu  the  midst  of  the  years,  O  Jehovah.  .  .  . 
In  wrath  remember  mercy,"  kuowmg  that  he  did  but 
ask  what  God  had  resolved  to  bestow. 
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MULE. 

^HIS  well-known  and  useful  animal,  the 
cross  betweeu  the  ass  and  mare,  is  not 
mentioned  as  being  used  by  the  Hebrews 
before  the  time  of  David.  The  three 
following  Hebrew  words,  pered  (or  pirdah  fem.), 
rehesh.  and  yemim  are  rendered  "  mule  "  in  our  version, 
but   the   tirst   name   only   denotes   tliis   animal.     The 


meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  rekesh  will  be  considered 

when  we  come  to  notice  camels  and  dromedaries.  The 
yemim  of  Gen.  xxx^-i.  24,  "  This  was  that  Anah  that 
found  the  mules  {yi'mim)  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed 
the  asses  of  Zibeou  his  father,"  deuotes,  there  can 
scarcely  bo  a  doubt,  "  warm  springs,"'  as  the  Vulgate 
version  renders  the  passage,  "  Isto  est  Ana  qui  invenit 
aquas  calidas  iu  solitudine."     The  ^vilderness  may  be  a 
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part  of   Edom  soxitli  of    Moab,  and    liei'e   tlie  •warm  I 
springs  vise  in  a  tract  sontli-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
flow  iuWiidy  id-Aelisa  (soc  Burckhardt's  Si/ria).     The 
word  is  probaljly  derived  from  yiim,  "to  sliiue,   "to 


with  their  emploj'mcnt  of  horses ;  tlie  first  mention  of 
this  animal  ocenrs  in  the  liistory  of  Aljsalom,  "  Tlicn  all 
the  kmg^s  sons  arose,  and  every  man  gat  him  np  upon 
his  mide,  and  tied"  (2  Sam.  siii.   2'J).     It  was  when 
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glow,"  "  to  be  hot ; "  it  does  not  oeeur  elsewhere.  Hot 
springs  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  real  or 
supposed  medicinal  properties,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  them  in  tlie  mlderncss  by  Anah  as  he  tended 
his  father's  asses  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
record  by  tlie  sacred  historian. 

Tlie  mule  became  known  to  the  Jews  simultaneously 


Absalom  was  riding  upon  a  mule  tliat  he  met  with  liis 
death  :  •'  And  Absiilom  rode  upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule 
weut  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his 
head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  aud  he  was  taken  up  be- 
tween the  heaven  aud  the  earth ;  aud  the  mule  that  was 
under  him  went  away"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  91.  David  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fii'st  to  introduce  horses  into  the 
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laraelitish  army;  after  Ms  victory  over  HacUdezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  lie  reserved  for  his  own  use  horses 
enough  for  100  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4) ;  and  soon 
after  we  hear  of  mules.  David  himself  rode  on  one ; 
it  was  ou  one  of  his  father's  mnlcs  that  Solomon  rode 
from  Jerusalem  to  .Gihon  when  he  was  anointed  king 
(1  Kings  i.  33),  and  subsequently  mueli  attention 
appeai-s  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  breed  and  im- 
portatiou  of  mules.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  received, 
together  mth  horses,  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  armour, 
spices,  &e.,  mules  also  from  many  nations  as  presents 
(1  Kings  X.  25).  From  Armenia,  a  country  famous  for 
its  exxjellent  horses,  both  mules  and  horses  wore  ex- 
ported to  Tyre  :  "  They  of  the  hou.se  of  Tog-armah 
traded  in  thy  fairs  with  chariot  horses,  cavalry  horses, 
and  mules"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14).  Mules  were  not  only 
]jsed  for  riding,  they  were  also  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden  :  "  Naaman  said,  Shall  there  not  then,  I  pray 
thee,  be  g-iveu  to  thy  servant  two  mules'  Inu-deu  of 
earth?"  (2  Kings  v.  17.)  Provisions  were  also  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mules  (1  Chron.  xii.  40),  and  probably 
baggage  in  time  of  war.  The  woodcut  on  page  249 
represents  a  mule  carrying  nets  for  one  of  Assur- 
bani-iial's  hunting  expeditions ;  the  same  king  did  not 
forget  to  exact  tribute  from  his  conquered  enemies  hi 
the  shax^e  of  mules,  as  well  as  horses  and  other  useful 
animals.  "  At  present  mules  are  exclusively  employed 
both  by  men  of  peace  in  riding,  and  for  bearing  bur- 
dens throughout  Palestine.  Though  inferior  to  the 
horse  in  speed,  then-  sure-f  ootedness  renders  them  more 
useful  in  riding  over  the  hilly  country,  and  their  power 
of  endui'auce  is  much  greater.  The  Arabs  never  use 
them,  but  among  the  settled  population,  and  in  the 
cities,  they  are  ridden  by  the  mercantile  and  middle 
classes,  horses  being  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
military  and  the  Bedouin.  For  burdens  mules  are  in- 
valuable, as  they  carry  a  much  heavier  load  than  the 
camel,  and  on  uneven  ground  can  make  a  longer  day's 
journey.  They  are  much  longer  lived  and  hardier  than 
horses,  and  consequently  well-bred  mules  fetch  in 
Syria  a  liigher  price  than  ordinary  horses."  (^Nat.  Hist, 
of  Bible,  p.  125.) 

BEHEMOTH. 

The  only  two  animals  belonging  to  the  Suina,  the  non- 
ruminating  division  of  the  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed 
ungulates,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice,  are  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  pig,  or  wild  boar. 

Almost  all  authorities  are  now  con-\Tnced  that  the 
animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  "  behemoth "  is 
none  other  than  the  hippopotamus,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  do  more  than  just  mention  some  of  the  various 
conjectures  that  ha^'e  from  time  to  time  been  fomied 
as  to  the  animal  signified.  Behemoth  has  now  been 
"the  elephant,"  now  "the mammoth,"  or  "  some  extinct 
pachyderm,"  or  "  cattle  "  generally,  as  "  the  horse,  or  wild 
ass,  or  wild  buU,"  it  being  supposed  that  the  account  of 
behemoth  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xl.  15 — 24)  does  not  all 
lielong  to  one  and  the  same  animal ;  that  one  part  of 
the  passage — vs.  15 — 20,  for  iiistauce— describes  "  the 
elephant,"  the  remaining  verses  having  reference  to  the 


"  hippopotamus  "  (see  Bernard's  Booh  of  Job,  p.  £03) ; 
others,  as  RodweU  [Booh  of  Job),  regard  both  the 
behemoth  and  le'i'iathan  as  partly  imaginary  animals. 

In  no  other  book  in  the  Bible  do  wo  meet  with  so 
m.iny  and  such  grand  pictures  of  animal  life  as  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  How  sublime  is  the  Hebrew  poet  in  his 
representation  of  the  war-horse  ou  the  field  of  battle ! 
How  grapliic  are  those  few  words  which  portray  the 
shyness  and  reth-ed  habits  of  the  wild  ass,  swifter, 
almost,  than  horse  or  greyhound,  and  free  as  the  very 
wind  of  heaven  that  sweeps  the  plains  1  Nor  is  the 
sacred  poet  less  sublime  in  the  picture  which  he  draws 
of  behemoth,  the  subject  of  our  present  notice. 

Fii'.st,  as  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Is  its  etymology  purely  Semitic,  or  is  the  word  a 
Hebraistic  form  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  ?  Au- 
thorities there  are  in  support  of  each  of  these  opinions, 
but  the  majority  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hy|.)othesis,  which  seeks  for  the  origin  of  behemotli  in 
the  Coptic  p-ehe-tnou  (or  mout),  i.e.,  "  the  water-ox,"  p 
being  the  ai-tiele,  ehe,  "ox,"  and  toom,  "water."  Gese- 
nius,  Fiirst,  Jablonski,  and  Heiligstedt  are  amongst  those 
who  hold  this  view.  In  either  case,  whether  the  name 
of  behemoth  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Coptic,  or  whether 
it  is  the  plural  number  of  the  Hebrew  behemah,  "an 
animal,"  "  a  beast,"  and  thus  used  as  the  pliu'al  majes- 
tatis  to  denote  "  a  mighty  creature,"  the  description 
exactly  answers  to  the  hippopotamus ;  nor  do  we  agree 
with  Mr.  RodweU  that  it  is  in  any  way  descriptive  of  a 
creature  partly  iuiagiujiry,  though  undoubtedly  the  word 
did  sub.sequently  become  in  legendary  lore  a  fabulous 
gigantic  animal,  as  m  the  Talmud,  where  behemoth  is 
called  the  "  bull  of  the  high  mountains,"  with  appetitg 
so  enormous  as  to  consume  every  day  the  grass  off  a 
thousand  hUls  ! 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  hippopotamus 
as  given  in  Job  xl.     We  translate  the  passage  thus  : — 

"  Behold  now  the  river-horse,  whom  I  made  as  well 
as  thee  ;  he  eateth  grass  like  cattle.  Behold  now,  his 
strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his  power  in  the  muscles  of 
his  belly.  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar  ;  the  sinews 
of  his  thighs  interweave  one  with  another.  His  bones 
(leg-bones)  are  as  tubes  of  copper,  his  solid  bones  (ribs) 
each  one  as  a  bar  of  forged  hou.  He  is  the  cliief  of  the 
works  of  God ;  his  Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his 
scythe  (tooth).  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abmidant 
food,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pastime 
there.  Beneath  the  shady  trees  he  lieth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him 
with  their  shadow,  the  willows  of  the  stream  surround 
him.  Lo  !  the  river  sweUcth  proudly  against  him,  yet 
ho  is  not  alarmed :  he  is  securely  confident,  though  a 
descending  torrent  burst  forth  against  his  mouth.  Will 
any  one  capture  him  when  in  his  sight  ?  WiU  any  one 
bore  his  nostril  in  the  snai-e  ?  " 

"He  eateth  gTass  like  cattle."  Here,  no  doubt,  a 
contrast  is  intended.  Though  an  amphibious  creature, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  water,  like  his  neigh- 
bour, the  crocodile,  yet  his  food  is  grass,  which  he  seeks 
ou  the  mountains ;  these,  in  some  narrow  parts  of  the 
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Nile  valley,  approa^-h  within  a  few  himdred  yards  of  the 
river's  bank.  "He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar;"  his 
strong  stiff  tail  is  as  iinbendiug  as  the  tnink^of  a  cedar- 
tree.  "  His  Maker  hath  f  uraishod  him  with  Ids  .scythe  " 
(tooth).  This  description  exactly  suits  the  hippopota- 
mus. Both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  been  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  large  teeth  of  this  animal  to 
sickles  or  scythes.  Nicander  speaks  of  the  "  horse  which 
the  Ndo  beyond  iire-coloured  Sais  nourishes,  and  which 
plies  his  destructive  sickle  against  the  corn-fields." 

^  Httttov.  t))v  ^iiKos  v-jrep  'Sdiv  alfia\6€7(rav 
^6<TK^i.  apovprjffiv  8e  KaK^iV  eVijQaAAerai  ixpir-qv. 

{TheriM,  3uij,  367.) 

A  modern  author  says,  "  With  these  apparently  com- 
bined teeth,  the  hippopotamus  can  cut  the  grass  as  ueatly 
as  if  it  were  mown  with  the  scythe."  The  sword-shajped 
form  of  the  teeth  of  this  animal  is  familiar  to  every 
visitor  to  the  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  chase  of  the  hippopotamus  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  ancient  Egyptian  sportsmen  iu  those 
parts  of  the  upper  country  where  it  was  generally 
found.  "  Though  not  so  hostile  to  man  as  the  vora- 
cious erocodde,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy,  which 
they  willingly  destroyed,  since  the  ravages  committed 
at  night  in  the  fields  occasioned  heavy  losses  to  the 
farmer ;  and  au  additional  inducement  to  kill  it  was 
the  value  attached  to  its  hide,  of  which  they  made 
shields,  whips,  javelins,  and  helmets.  To  the  two 
former  purposes  it  is  still  applied,  and,  as  Pliuy  ob- 
serv'es,  '  it  rctauis  its  hardness  perfectly  if  preserved 
from  moisture.'"     (WUkinsou's  Aiic.  Egypt,  iii.  68,  69.) 

The  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa  at  the  present 
time  use  wliips  cut  from  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  ; 
the  modern  Egyptians  use  these  whips,  which  they  call 
"  coi'biig,"  for  riding  the  camel  or  chastising  delinquent 
peasants.  Diodorus  thus  si^eaks  of  the  mode  of  attackhig 
the  hippopotamus  :  "  It  is  chased  by  many  x'ersons, 
each  armed  vnih  iron  javelins.  As  soon  as  it  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  water  they  suiTOimd  it 
with  boats,  and  closing  in  on  all  .sides,  they  wound  it 
with  blades  furnished  with  iron  barbs  and  ha%Tng 
hempen  ropes  fastened  to  them,  hi  order  that,  when 
wounded,  it  may  be  let  oiit  until  its  strength  fails  it 
from  loss  of  blood." 

The  hippopotamus — -faras  el  halir  ("  horse  of  the 
water  ")  of  the  Arabs,  if.  ampMhius  of  zoologists — is 
found  in  the  Lower  Nile,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of 
South  Africa.  Its  range  in  past  times  was  more 
extended  than  at  present.     "  No  trace  of  it,  however. 


either  living'  or  fossil,  has  been  found  in  America. 
Fossil  remains  of  several  species  have  been  found  iu 
the  Sevalik  miooeue  beds,  and  iu  pliocene  and  post- 
pliocene  deposits  over  the  greatest  part  of  Mid  and 
South  Em-ope.  It  appears  to  have  been  plentiful  in 
France,  and  not  scarce  in  Belgium  and  the  south  of 
England.  Great  numbers  of  remains  have  been  found 
in  Algeria,  in  Sardiuia,  Corsica,  Italy  (more  especially 
in  the  Val  d'Ai'ro),  but  the  quantity  found  iu  Sicily 
vastly  surpasses  that  found  anjTvhere  else;  in  fact, 
such  enormous  quantities  of  the  bones  and  teeth  occur 
there  that  for  a  tune  they  were  exported  iu  shiploads 
to  Prance  and  England  for  making  lamp-black  aud 
manure,  until  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  so  far 
fossilised  as  to  have  lost  their  gelatine.  '  In  1829,' 
says  Dr.  Falconer,  '  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
manixfactxu'o  of  lamp-black  for  sugar  refiniug-.  The 
superficial  Ijoues  of  the  San  Ciro  cavern,  about  two 
miles  from  Palermo,  were  collected  iu  large  quantities 

aud  exported   to  England   and   Marseilles 

The  great  majority  belonged  to  two  species  of  hippo- 
potamus.' Dr.  Falconer  believed  these  immense  c^uau- 
tities  to  be  the  accumulations  of  a  seiies  of  generations. 
An  interesting  eu-cumstance  connected  with  the  remains 
of  the  liippopotamus  in  Sicily  is  that  Dr.  Falconer  and 
Baron  Anca  found  some  of  them  in  company  with  flints, 
in  forms  evidently  worked  by  the  liand  of  man,  and  with 
the  remains  of  the  existing  African  elephant ;  and  it 
is  an  almost  inevitable  inference  that  the  liippopotamus 
and  other  extinct  animals  fovmd  there  were  contempo- 
raries of  man.  The  presence  of  the  bones  of  these 
animals  in  Sicily  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  dry 
land  between  Sicily  and  Africa  at  a  period  when  man 
was  already  an  inhabitant  of  Europe.  There  is  a  sub- 
aqueous bank  between  Sicily,  Malta,  aud  Cape  Bon, 
which  is  doubtless  the  remaius  of  such  a  former  con- 
nection "  (Murray's  Geoyraph.  Distrih.  of  Animals, 
■p.  16.51.  Nmncrous  remains  of  these  animals  have  been 
found  iu  Kirkdalo  Cave,  iu  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay, 
and  other  places.  A  smaller  species  of  hippopotamus 
from  West  Africa  has  been  described  first  imder  the 
name  of  H.  minor,  aud  aftei'wards  as  H.  liberiensis. 
Amongst  other  osteological  peculiarities,  there  are  only 
two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  Hippopotamus 
amphibius  is  not  uow  found  northward  of  Abyssiuia, 
though  it  was  formerly  known  to  tho  Egji>tians  on. 
the  Lower  Nile ;  its  bones  have  been  found  in  the  debris 
of  the  rivers  of  Algeria,  and  the  animal  may  have  once 
ranged  easterly  as  faa-  as  Palestine  aud  Syria. 


ILLUSTEATIONS   FEOM  EASTEEN   MANNEES  AND   CUSTOMS.— VI. 

II. — DEEDS    OF    CHARITY    AND    BENEVOLENCE    (continued). 
BT    THE    KEV.    DK.    GINSEUEO. 


^5^|^IIAT   the  statutes    relative  to   almsgiving 
were  deeply  engi-aven  on  the  hearts  of  tho 
Jews,  and  that  the  -s-iolation  of  any  of  them 
was  couside*'ed  a  heinous  sin,  may  be  seen 
from  the  solemn  utterances  of  the  prophets  when  they 


commended  the  deeds  of  the  righteous  and  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  wicked.  "  Is  not  this  tho  fast  wliich 
I  approve  .  .  .  ,"  saith  the  Lord,  "to  break  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  to  bring  the  outcast  poor  into  thy  house, 
when  thou  seest  the  naked  to  clothe  him  "  (.Isa.  hiii.  6, 
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THE  BIBLE  EDUCATOR. 


.'I.  The  just  mau  is  thus  dc-scriljiiil  by  auothei- 
propliet,  a  mau  who  "  hatli  restored  to  the  debtor  his 
pledge,  hath  spoiled  none  by  violeuee,  hath  giveu  his 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath  covered  the  naked  with  a 
garmeut  "  (Ezek.  xriii.  7) ;  aud  amoug  the  many  virtues 
of  an  excellent  housewife  are  nieutioued  her  works  of 
charity — "  She  stretched  out  her  baud  to  the  poor; 
yea,  she  reached  forth  her  hand  to  the  needy"  (Prov. 
xxxi.  20).  Korhing  can  be  more  impressive  than  the 
motive  set  forth  in  the  Bible  for  deeds  of  benevolence — 
■•  Charity  delivereth  from  death'"  (Prov.  x.  2;  xi.  4);  and 
"  He  who  giveth  charity  to  the  poor  lendeth  imto  the 
Lord,  and  his  benevolence  will  be  recpiited  again ' '  (Pi'ov. 
xix.  17).  It  was  owing  to  these  excellent  poor-laws, 
solemn  warnings,  aud  encoui'agiug  promises,  that  no 
other  deeds  of  charity  are  known  in  the  Bible  than  those 
which  anticipated  the  wants  of  the  need)',  and  that  the 
phrase  "to  put  out  one's  hand  in  order  to  solicit  alms." 
or  "to  beg,"  is  of  sucli  rare  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  only  occurs  twice  (Ps.  xxxvii.  25 ;  cix. 
10 1,  aud  on  these  two  occasions  it  is  described  as  a 
striking  Di\'ine  punishment.  1  Sam.  ii.  8,  where  the 
Authorised  Version  has  "He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust,  and  lif teth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dung- 
hill," forms  no  exception,  since  KLug  James's  trans- 
lator most  inconsistently  render  the  word  ehyoii  in 
this  solitary  instance  by  •'  Ijcggar,"  whereas  they  rightly 
translate  it  in  all  the  other  sixty  passages,  "  poor  "  or 
'■'needy." 

As  long  as  the  Jews  were  the  masters  of  their  own 
country,  the  Pentateuchal  poor-laws  which  gave  the 
n(!edy  a  right  to  a  certain  p(n-tion  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  could  be  carried  out  strictly.  These,  together  with 
the  triennial  tithal  statute,  and  the  family  aud  festival 
arrangements,  sufficed  to  supply  aU  the  wants  of  those 
whom  the  abnornud  operation  of  the  elements  and  the  in- 
cursions of  hostile  tribes  had  temporarily  impoverished. 
Durmg  the  whole  period  of  the  second  Temple,  how- 
ever, and  especially  just  before  aud  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  Jews  were  more  or  less  sulijcct  to  the  grind- 
ing power  of  foreign  dominion.  The  original  allotments 
of  laud,  hi  many  instances,  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
respective  families.  Repeated  wars  had  cripiiL-d  many 
of  the  able-bodied  labourers  on  the  soil,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  industry  seriously  diminished  the 
means  of  sustenance  of  those  who  had  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  Under  these  circuin.stances,  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  nation  ami  the  administrators  of  the  law 
had  to  amplify  and  regulate  the  Mosaic  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  poor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
increasing  claims  upon  tlie  deeds  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence of  the  commvmity ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  poor  laws  which  the  doct(n-s  developed 
from  the  Old  Testament  enactments  in  the  time  of 
Christ  would  do  honour  to  any  Christian  nation  in  the 
present  day. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  the  doctors  of  the  law 
di<l  was  to  appoint  official  almoners  aud  alms-collectors 
in  every  town.  No  one  could  hold  this  honorary  office 
imless  he  was  distinguished  for  honesty,  justice,  and 


wisdom,  and  for  the  confidence  which  the  people  re- 
posed in  him.  These  almoners  made  two  collections: 
(1)  a  daily  coUeetion  of  different  articles  of  food,  which 
was  called  taniclia  (inon),  "alms  for  the  dish,"  and  was 
distributed  every  morning;  and  (2)  a  weekly  collection 
of  money,  which  was  called  Imppa  ipi^"),  "  alms  for  the 
box,"  and  was  distriljuted  once  a  week.  To  those 
collections  every  Jew  was  bound  to  contribute.  ■  If  he 
abode  thirty  days  in  a  city,  he  was  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  alms  for  the  dish  ;  and  if  lie  resided  three  months 
in  the  same  place,  he  had  to  contribute  to  the  alms  fur 
the  box.  At  the  collection  of  the  daily  contributions 
to  the  alms  for  the  dish,  three  persons  had  always  to  be 
present;  aud  at  the  collection  of  the  contributions  to  the 
alms  for  the  box,  two  were  recpured.  Every  appearance 
which  might  suggest  the  slightest  suspicion  had  to  be 
avoided  when  these  contributions  were  made.  The 
almoners  were  not  allowed  to  separate  one  from  the 
other  ;  none  of  the  moiu'y  which  they  received  or  which 
they  happened  to  find  were  they  permitted,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  put  into  their  pockets,  but  had  to  put 
it  in  the  alms-box  [Buha  Bathra.  10). 

Besides  these  two  coutributions  there  was  a  chaiuber 
in  the  Temple  (CNirnnsob)  where  alms  were  secretly 
deposited  for  the  poor  of  good  families  who  wei-e 
ashamed  opeidy  to  accept  any  charity ;  there  were 
also  thirteen  trumpet-boxes  in  the  Temple,  in  which 
were  deposifed  the  contributions  towards  the  sanctuai-y. 
On  seven  of  these  were  written  respectively — (1 )  "  New 
Shekels,"  (2)  "  Old  Shekels,"  (3)  "  Winged  Sacrifices,"  (4) 
"Doves  for  Whole  Bumt-offerings,"  (6)  "Wood,"  (6) 
"Incense,"  (7) ''  Gold  forthe  Dish  of  Sprinkling;"  whUst 
the  remaining  six  were  for  free-will  oiferiugs  (Mialuia, 
Shehalim,  vii.  1 — 5).  These  boxes  were  called  "trumpets" 
because  they  were  made  narrow  at  the  top  and  wide  at 
bottom,  and,  being  crooked,  were  in  appearance  exactly 
like  the  shopliar  or  honi.  They  were  made  in  that  form 
to  prevent  the  ilishonest  putting  in  their  hands  aud 
abstracting  the  money.  The  slioj^hat;  or  the  horn,  incor- 
rect!}' translated  "trumpet"  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
was  also  sounded  to  indicate  that  the  alms  were  being 
collected.  Tliere  were  some  people  in  the  time  of 
Christ  who.  when  giving  their  Temple  contributions,  put 
them  into  these  boxes  in  such  a  manner  as  designedly 
to  make  these  trumpets  to  sound;  and  others  again 
actually  sounded  the  trumpet  to  announce  when  they 
were  ready  to  give  their  alms,  just  as  there  are  people 
in  the  present  day  who  subscribe  to  eliaritablc  objects 
because  the  act  advertises  them  in  reports.  Hence  the 
rcuuirk  of  Christ.  "  "Wlien  thou  docst  thine  alms,  do  uot 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the 
synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have 
glory  of  men"  (Matt.  vi.  2K 

It  must  uot,  however,  bo  supposed  from  this  reliuko 
that  the  alms  in  the  time  of  Clivi..;t  were  generally 
given  in  sucli  an  ostentatious  manner.  The  Sa\-iour  is 
hero  reproring  the  hjTiocritical,  which  was  the  excep- 
tional mode  of  dispensing  charity.  Tims  it  is  declared 
1hat  "he  who  doeth  his  alms  in  secret  is  greater  than 
Moses,  for  of  Moses  it  is  said,  •  For  I  was  afraid  of  the 
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anger  aud  hot  ilisplcasm-e  '  (Dent.  ix.  19) ;  whilst  of  Iiini 
who  doeth  his  ahus  iu  secret  the  Scrii^tiu-e  saith  (Prov. 
xxi.  li),  '  A  gift  ill  secret  pacifieth  anger "  "  (Bnba 
Bathni,9  b).  It  is  related  that  Mar-Ukba  used  daily  to 
insert  four  small  coins  in  the  door-hole  of  a  poor  man 
iu  his  neighbourhood.  At  length  the  recipient  of  the 
charity  determined  to  find  out  who  his  benefactor  was. 
It  so  happened  that  this  doctor  of  the  law  remained  later 
at  night  than  usual  in  the  house  of  shul}-,  whereupon  Ids 
^rife  fetched  liim  aud  accompanied  him  home.  It  was 
very  dark  when  he,  with  his  vdio,  went  to  the  door  of 
the  poor  man.  The  doctor  stooped  do^Tu  aud  inserted 
the  money  in  the  usual  place.  They  had  scarcely  gone 
away  when  the  poor  man]  caught  sight  of  them,  and 
rau  after  them,  in  order  that  he  might  get  to  know  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  so  much  kindness.  The 
doctor,  however,  observed  that  the  man  was  after  him, 
and  f e.arhig  lest  he  should  be  discovered,  jumped  iuto  a 
hot  pit  which  served  as  a  bake-oven.  and  severely  burnt 
huu.self.  Wlieu  he  was  blamed  for  it,  this  interpreter 
of  the  law,  concealing  his  pain,  answered  calmly,  •'  It  is 
better  to  throw  oneself  into  a  lime-oven  than  to  cause 
humiliation  to  one's  neighbours  "  {Kethuhoth,  67).  One 
of  the  doctors  saw  a  man  give  alms  publicly,  whereupon 
he  exclaimed,  "  Save  thyself  this  trouble,  for  it  is  better 
not  to  give  the  poor  man  anything  at  all  than  to  cause 
him  to  blush  with  thy  gift"  {Chcifjifjci,  5).  Many  more 
anecdotes  and  rules  might  easily  lie  quoted  to  show  that 
to  give  alms  secretly  was  considered  more  essential 
than  to  administer  ehavity  at  all,  and  that  the  mode  of 
giving  exposed  by  our  Saviour  was  quite  as  exceptionable 
in  those  days  as  it  is  nowadays.  lu'leed,  the  secret 
manner  iu  which  the  synagogue  distributed  its  charity 
favourably  contrasts  with  the  custom  which  obtained  in 
the  primitive  Church  of  relieving  the  poor  believers, 
and  which  Chrysostom  describes  as  follows :  "  Our 
forefathers  appointed  the  poor  to  stand  before  the  door 
of  our  chiu'clies  that  the  sight  of  them  might  melt  the 
most  obdurate  heart  into  pity.  Aud  as,  by  law  and 
custom,  we  have  fountains  before  our  oratories,  that 
they  who  go  ui  in  order  to  worship  may  wash  their 
hands  before  they  lift  them  up  in  prayer  ;  so  our  an- 
cestors, instead  of  fountains  and  cisterns,  placed  the 
poor  befoi-e  the  doors  of  the  churches,  that  as  wo  wash 
our  hands  iu  water,  so  we  should  first  cleanse  our  soiils 
by  beneficence  and  charity,  and  then  go  in  and  offer  up 
our  prayers." 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
state  that  deeds  of  charity  deliver  from  death,  and  that 
he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  There 
is,  however,  another  \-irtue  ascribed  to  alms-giving,  which 
explains  a  very  difficult  passage  iu  the  New  Testament. 
In  Prov.  x^T.  6,  we  are  told  that  "by  mercy  [i.e.,  on 
the  poor)  and  truth  sin  is  expiated."  Daniel  counsels 
Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Redeem,  or  expiate,  thy  sins  by 
abns.  aud  thine  iniquities  by  acts  of  mei-cy  to  the  poor  " 
(iv.  27,  iu  the  Chaldee  iv.  24) ;  and  m  the  Book  of 
Tobit  we  are  told  "  Water  will  quench  a  flaming  fire, 
and  alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins "  (xii.  9).  A 
striking  illustration,  showing  how  far  the  doctrine  that 


ahns-giving  has  the  power  of  exp)iating  sin,  and  even 
to  save  from  hell,  developed  itself  in  the  time  of  Christ 
is  afforded  in  the  following  anecdote  related  iu  the 
Talmud.  One  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Palestine 
asked  R.  Akiba,  "  If  your  God  loves  the  poor,  why  does 
he  not  give  them  sustenance  ?  "  "  Because,"  answered 
this  ancient  doctor,  "he  wants  us  to  do  deeds  of 
charity,  to  be  saved  by  them  from  the  condemnation  of 
Gehenna."  To  this  lie  exclaimed,  with  astonishment, 
•■  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which  will  bring  you  into 
Gehenna  !  Let  me  give  you  a  parable  whereuuto  the 
thing  is  like.  It  is  like  when  a  king  who  was  angry 
with  his  slave,  and  consigned  him  to  prison,  aud  com- 
manded that  no  food  nor  driuk  should  bo  given  him. 
and  another  mau  went  and  gave  him  food  and  drink. 
If  the  king  hears  of  it,  would  he  not  be  angry  ?  Now 
3'o  are  the  slaves,  for  it  is  written,  '  Unto  me  the 
children  of  Israel  .ire  servants '  (Lev.  xxv.  5.5).  To 
this  R.  Akiba  replied,  'Let  me  give  you  a  parable 
whereunto  the  thing  is  like.  It  is  filce  when  a  king  was 
angry  with  his  son,  and  put  him  in  prison,  aud  deprived 
him  of  meat  aud  drink.  If  another  man  supplies  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  he  hate  the  benefactor.'' 
Now  the  poor  is  a  child  of  God,  as  it  is  written  (Dent, 
xiv.  I),  '  Te  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God ' " 
(Baba  Bathra,  10  a).  It  is  tliis  atoning  power  ascribed 
to  deeds  of  charity  which  explains  the  remark  of  Christ, 
"  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold, 
all  things  are  clean  unto  you  "  (Luke  xi.  41)  ;  that 
is,  your  temporal  enjoyments  which  are  stained  with 
uucleanness  will  be  cleansed  by  the  efficacious  power  of 
your  alms.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotation 
from  Chrysostom,  that  this  early  father  pro2iouuds  the 
same  view  of  the  efficacy  of  alms. 

The  fact  that  to  be  reduced  to  solicit  alms  was  re- 
garded as  a  curse  from  God,  and  that  the  recipients  of 
charity  were  most  anxious  to  conceal  their  condition, 
would  of  itself  be  sulficient  to  show  that  Judaism  gave 
no  encouragement  to  begging  as  a  sacred  calling.  No- 
thing can  be  more  explicit  than  the  declarations  of  the 
ancient  doctors  on  this  subject.  '■  Convert  the  Sabbath 
into  a  week-day  rather  than  become  a  burden  to  men;" 
''  Submit  to  woi'k  ever  so  low,  aud  shun  the  gifts  of 
men"  (Pessachim,  112;  Baba  Bathra.  110),  are  some  of 
the  sentiments  which  were  instilled  iuto  the  minds  of 
the  Hebrew  youths.  The  ancient  law  lays  down  the 
following  rules  with  regard  to  charity :  "  If  one  has 
food  for  two  meals,  he  must  not  accept  from  the  tamchu, 
or  the  daily  contributions  to  the  alms  for  the  dish ;  if  he 
has  food  which  will  suffice  for  fourteen  meals,  he  must 
not  take  from  the  hiqipa.  or  the  weekly  contributions 
to  the  alms  for  the  boxes  "  [Mishna,  Pea.  ■\-iii.  7).  In- 
deed, there  was  hardly  any  necessity  to  enforce  this 
rule,  since  many  would  rather  staiTO  than  solicit  alms, 
and  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ 
were,  in  consequence  of  this,  actually  obliged  to  make 
the  following  declaration,  "He  who  is  iu  want  of  alms 
and  refuses  to  accept  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  does  not 
deserve  our  love.  He  does  not  respect  his  own  life; 
how,  then,  can  he  regard  the  life  of  others? " 
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SCEIPTUEE     BIOGEAPHIES.  — XV. 
THE    PATEIARCHS. 

JACOB  (conliiiued). 

BY   THK    KBV.    W.    HANNA,    D.D.,    EDINBURGH. 


aud  asses ; 


^T  tlie  end  of  six  years,  Jacob's  triumpli 
was  complete.  He  had  "  increased  ex- 
ceedingly, and  liad  much  cattle,  and  maid- 
sei'vants,  and  men-servants,  and  camels, 
such  an  increase  as  no  six  years  in  tlie  life 
of  any  of  the  patriarelis  conld  sliovr.  So  small  did 
Labau's  property  as  compared  with  Jacob's  now  appear, 
that  Laban's  sons  complained  that  Jacob  had  taken 
away  all  that  was  their  father's.  And  so  bitter  was 
Labau's  feeling  that  the  very  eoimtouancc  which  had 
always  before  worn  the  smUing,  assumed  ai^pearauce  of 
good-will,  dropxied  tho  mask,  as  nnablo  to  can-y  it  any 
longer.  At  this  very  time,  "  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob, 
Return  uut«  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
and  I  will  be  with  thee."  During  tho  twenty  years 
that  had  now  exjrired,  Bethel  and  its  vow,  we  fear,  had 
been  forgotten ;  nor,  if  things  liad  gone  well  with  him  in 
Haran,  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  Jacob  would 
have  remembered  it. 

But  this  summons  comes  at  a  time  when  Jacob  is 
quite  prepared,  aud  most  willing  to  obey  it.  Fully 
alive  to  the  critical  state  of  his  relationship  with 
Labau,  his  first  earo  is  to  see  that  he  ivill  have  no 
difficulties  in  his  own  household.  Ho  finds  none  with 
Leah  and  Rachel.  It  tells  ill  for  Laban  that  he  had 
so  alienated  from  him  his  own  children.  But  Jacob 
has  not  coiu'age  to  depart  ojienly.  His  fear  may  have 
been  but  too  well  founded,  that  Iiad  he  tried  to  do  so, 
force  would  have  been  employed  to  hinder  him.  He 
takes  the  opportunity  of  Laban  and  his  sons  being  at 
some  distance  away  at  the  sheep-shearing,  to  make  a 
sudden  and  stealthy  flight.  On  the  tliird  day  after- 
wards it  was  told  Labau  that  ho  had  gone.'  In  hot 
haste,  aud  with  a  company  sufficient  to  have  Jacob  at 
command,  ho  pm-sued  and  overtook  the  fugitive  among 
the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It  had  been  a  fierce  encounter, 
in  which  the  fruit  of  his  twenty  years'  labour  miglit 
have  been  wi-ested  from  Jacob,  had  not  Laban  the  night 
before  had  a  checkimposed  upon  him  which  altered  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  interview. 

In  Laban's  first  address  to  Jacob  when  they  met, 
STippressed  passion  and  disappointed  revenge  assiime 

^  It  has  been  taken  for  ^nted  that,  at  the  sheep-shearing, 
laban  waa  throe  days'  journey  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  Jacob  took  on  his  departure.  It  so,  Jacob  must  have  had 
a  six  days'  start  before  him,  and  been  thirteen  days  upon  the  road 
when  Laban  overtook  Iiim.  But  it  is  not  said  in  the  narrative 
that  the  place  of  the  sheep-shearing  was  three  days'  journey  away 
from  that  of  Jacob's  residence.  It  is  only  said  that  it  was  upon 
the  third  day  ai*;er  the  departure  that  Laban  heard  of  it.  And 
tho  place  in  which  he  heard  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  three  days' 
journey  from  where  Jacob  was  living,  may  not  have  been  the  same 
distance  further  cff  from  Mount  Gilead. 


the  cloak  of  wounded  afiection,  which  hangs  but  awk- 
wardly over  them.  Why  had  Jacob  thus  stolen  away 
secretly,  and  not  given  him  the  opportunity  of  em- 
bracing his  daughters,  sending  him  off  (since  he  so 
•sorely  longed  for  his  father's  house,  aud  would  be  gone) 
"  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with  tabret,  and  with 
harp "'  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  Before  he  started  in  pursuit, 
lie  had  looked  around  aud  within  in  order  to  discover 
whether  Jacol)  and  liis  company  had  taken  with  them 
anything  that  was  not  then-  own,  and  had  found  only 
some  of  his  own  teraphim  (or  small  household  gods) 
missing.  This  he  keeps  as  the  last  reproach  to  fling 
ujjon  his  son-in-law.  "  -And  now,  though  thou  wouldest 
needs  be  gone,  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?" 
In  ignorance,  and  imder  the  strong  impulse  of  indig- 
nation at  such  a  charge,  Jacob  bids  Laban  search  through 
aU  the  camp  for  anything  that  he  coidd  claim  as  his ; 
and  as  to  the  gods  alleged  to  be  stolen,  "  with  whom- 
soever thou  fiindest  them,  let  him  not  Mve."  Had 
Rachel  not  shared  her  father's  and  husband's  skill  in 
deceit,  it  had  fared  iU  with  her  and  Jacob;  but  she 
succeeded  in  concealing  the  images,  and  stopping  the 
search. 

Laban  having  thus  openly  faOed  to  sidjstantiate  the 
charge,  Jacob's  lips  are  angrily  opened,  and  in  the 
language  almost  of  poetry  aud  rhythm,  ho  upbraids  his 
father-in-law  for  all  Ms  conduct  towards  him  during  the 
past  twenty  years  (vs.  36 — 42).  We  go  so  fully  along 
with  him  in  the  eloquence  of  his  wrath,  that  our  only 
regret  is  in  the  remembrance  that  it  is  foimded  on  the 
fiction  of  Rachel's  innocence.  Under  these  bitter  chid- 
ings  Laban  gives  way,  has  nothing  in  the  w.ay  of  defence 
to  offer,  )5ut  the  platitude  that  iu  a  sense  all  that  Jacob 
had  was  his  (ver.  43).  As  one  tired  of  the  .strife  of  words, 
in  which  he  had  come  off  so  badly,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  make  a  covenant  of  fi'iendship,  and  part  in 
peace. 

Jacob  at  once  complies.  A  single  pillar  of 
stone  is  erected,  and  a  heap  of  stones  also  raised,  to 
which  Laban  gave  the  Sp-ian  or  Chaldaic  name  of 
Jegar-sahadutha,  and  Jacob  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Galeed,  both  words  meaning  tho  same — "  heap  of 
witness."  "This  heap,"  said  Laban,  '•  he  'witness,  and 
this  pillar  be  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this 
heap  to  thee,  and  that  thou  slialt  not  pass  over  this  heap 
and  this  pillar  unto  me.  for  harm."  All  that  Laban 
craved  was,  that  his  daughters  should  not  be  afflicted, 
and  that  Jacob  should  not  take  other  wives  besides 
them ;  a  touch  of  fatherly  regard  for  which,  as  this 
transaction  is  the  last  we  see  of  him,  and  as  he  has 
not   hitherto  won  much  of   our  regard,  wo    are   the 
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more  disposed  to  give  him  all  the  credit  that  we 
can.  The  oaths  were  mutually  takeu,  Jacob  offered 
his  sacriflco  upou  the  mount ;  thereafter  the  feast  was 
spread  upon  it,  of  which  they  all  partook;  tarrying 
there  all  night,  till  morning  broke,  and  "Laljau  rose 
up  and  kissed  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  lilessed 
them,  and  dejtarted,  and  returned  unto  his  place " 
(ver.  55). 

The  di-eaded  interview  is  over.  Laban  and  his  com- 
pany are  gone.  All  fear  from  that  quarter  is  taken 
out  of  Jacob's  heart.  He  need  think  no  more  of  tho 
ti'eacherous  relations  he  has  left  behind  at  Padan-aram. 
But  now  a  new  terror  rises  and  oppresses  liim.  The 
morning  sim,  which  had  lighted  Laban  on  his  way  to 
tho  north-east,  as  Jacob  turns  his  back  upon  him,  shines 
bright  and  clear  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
westward  across  upon  the  hUls  of  Judah,  and  southward 
along  upon  the  range  which  terminates  in  Seir.  A  few 
days'  travel  will  carry  him  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
and  early  manhood.  But  it  is  not  of  his  aged  father, 
stiU  li\Tng  over  at  Hebron,  that  he  thinks,  but  of  Esau, 
the  brother  he  had  so  deeply  wronged.  Twenty  years 
liad  passed  since  they  had  met.  The  bustling,  keen, 
competitive  life  that  ho  had  led — its  anxieties,  its 
vicissitudes,  its  successes  had  done  much  to  keep 
Esau  out  of  his  thoughts — with  a  shallower  nature 
might  have  blunted  even  the  edge  of  conscience, 
and  made  him  insensible  to  the  sin  he  had  committed. 
Not  so  with  Jacob.  Fresh  as  when  it  first  was  done, 
the  deed  spi-ings  uj^  iu  memory,  the  one  fear  of  his 
spu-it  being  how  Esau  will  treat  him  when  they  meet. 
Even  the  vision  of  Mahauaim.  presented  on  his  way 
down  from  the  heights  of  Gilead  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jabbok,  is  not  able  to  quench  it.  As  when  setting  out 
on  his  solitary  joiuTiey  a  ■('ision  of  angels  had  been  given, 
and  a  voice  from  the  Eternal  came  to  tell  him  that 
he  went  not  unwatched  over  or  imbefriended ;  so  now, 
on  his  first  march  from  the  frontier  back  to  the  Land 
of  Promise,  he  sees  again  a  company  of  the  heavenly 
host  encamped  close  by,  or  all  aroraul,  by  the  very  form 
of  their  marshalled  order  assm-ing  him  of  protection. 
He  knows  that  they  are  God's  host,  and  he  can  name 
the  place  Mahanaim,  "  the  double  camp."  But  neither 
the  sight  itself,  nor  the  assurance  of  protection  it 
conveys,  can  banish  the  great  absorbing  apprehension, 
the  terror  of  Esau  begotten  of  the  awakened  conscience. 
Neither  can  it,  however,  overpowering  as  it  is,  hinder 
the  active  exercise  of  his  faculty  of  foresight  and  fer- 
tility of  adroit  adjustments.  Esau,  ho  hears,  is  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Seir,  two  or  three  days'  journey  off.  He 
instantly  dispatches  messengers  to  apprise  him  of  his 
return  to  Canaan  ;  takes  the  greatest  pains  in  instrnct- 
mg  them ;  makes  them  con  over  and  repeat  the  very 
words  they  are  to  use  when  brought  into  Esau's  pre- 
sence. It  had  been  said  of  the  two  brothers  from  thoii- 
birtli,  and  doubtless  Esau  had  been  told  of  it,  that  the 
elder  was  to  serve  the  younger.  To  take  the  sting  out 
of  any  grudge  that  Esau  might  cherish  on  that  accoimt, 
Jacob  tells  his  messengers  that  it  was  to  his  lord  they 
xrere  to  go ;  and  the  very  first  words  they  were  to  utter 


when  broug-ht  into  his  presence  were  to  be,  "  Tliy 
servant  Jacob  saith,  &c."  (xxxii.  4).  Another  worm 
may  gnaw  Esau's  heart.  He  may  dread  the  claim  that 
Jacob  wiU  make  on  tho  family  property  ;  all  the  more 
if  he  returns  in  .anything  like  the  condition  in  which  he 
fii-st  left  his  home.  To  alienate,  if  not  eradicate,  tliis 
dread,  Jacob  bids  his  servants  say  to  him  in  their 
master's  name,  "I  have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and 
men-servants  and  women-servants  :  and  I  have  sent 
to  tell  my  lord  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight  " 
(ver.  5). 

The  servants  go  with  the  well-framed  message.  Jacob 
waits  in  uncertainty  and  alarm.  They  return,  but  ivith 
nothing  to  abate  the  alarm  ;  much  rather  to  increase  it. 
They  have  seen  Esau,  have  delivered  the  message  ;  but 
he  had  given  them  no  answer  to  carry  back,  had  revealed 
nothing  of  his  feelings  or  purposes  towards  his  brother. 
AH  that  they  had  to  tell  about  him  was  that  he  was 
coming,  was  not  far  off,  attended  by  400  men.  It 
looked  as  if  it  were  in  wrath  tliat  he  was  coming ;  for 
if  in  peace,  why  such  attendance  ?  and  if  iu  ^vrath.  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  rid  him  of  his  rival,  and 
by  a  single  stroke  avenge  the  wi-oug  of  twenty  years 
ago.  Then,  when  fii-st  he  fled  from  him,  it  was  his  owu 
single  life  that  Jacob  feared  for ;  but  now  there  are  the 
mothers  and  the  children,  whose  lives  aire  dearer  to 
him  than  his  owu,  which  are  at  stake.  "  Then  Jacob 
was  greatly  afraid  and  distressed "  (ver.  7).  Again 
his  higenuity  and  prudence  come  into  play.  Preparing 
for  tho  worst,  he  divides  the  whole  of  his  company  into 
two  bands,  sending  the  one  forward  in  advance  to  test 
Esau's  temper,  and,  if  that  were  hostile,  to  give  the 
other  the  better  opportunity  of  escape.  Besides,  he 
separates  from  his  flocks  no  fewer  than  580  of  the 
camels,  goats,  asses,  &c.,  a  very  princely  present  to  send 
forward.  These  also  he  divides  into  different  droves, 
to  meet  Esau  one  after  the  other,  if  by  any  means.  Iiy 
renewed  and  repeated  impressions,  his  dreaded  auger 
might  be  appeased.  StiU  further,  he  betakes  himself 
to  prayer,  he  turns  to  God,  more  softened,  more 
humbled,  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  the  one  great 
burden  of  his  petitions  being',  "  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee, 
from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau  " 
(ver.  11). 

All  these  precautions  taken,  and  his  earnest  petition 
being  offered  up,  Jacob  passes  with  his  wives  and 
sons,  whom  he  had  kept  in  the  rear  of  all,  over  the 
Jabbok  at  night-fall.  As  the  night  advances,  he  re- 
crosses  the  river,  and  iu  tho  silence  and  the  darkness  is 
alone.  Wliy  this  separation  from  his  family,  this 
craiang'  for  such  utter  solitude,  at  such  a  time  ?  It 
seems  mistimed,  looks  almost  selfish,  lea^^ng  mothers 
and  children  exposed.  Wliat  his  motive  and  object 
may  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  impulse  may 
have  been  on  him,  too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  which 
those  have  felt  toward  whom  some  terrible  catastropha 
lias  appeared  as  if  drawing  nearer  and  nearer ;  who 
have  exliausted  aU  means  of  self-protection,  and  left 
with  nothing-  to  do  but  look  at  the  dark  object  as  it 
approached,  and  face  it  as  best  they  could,  have  fled 
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iustiuctivc'ly  from  all  luimaii  fello\Tslnp,  as  imaWe  to 
boar  it  that  liumau  oyes  should  bo  upon  tliom  wliile  in 
sucli  a  state.  Or  was  it  to  moot  mth  God.  to  ronow  the 
iutoroourse  he  already  had  begun,  that  Jaoob  sought 
the  solitude  'i  If  so.  the  mooting  came  in  a  form  for 
wliioh  he  was  unprepared.  In  the  silence,  the  darkness, 
the  loneliness,  he  is  conscious  of  a  Presence,  comes  into 
contact  with  a  form.  It  is  that  of  a  man,  of  an  anta- 
gonist, who  closes  with  him,  wi-estles  mth  him,  would 
overthrow  hira  and  fling  him  vanquished  on  the  ground. 
In  tlie  first  stage  of  this  mysterious  encounter  he  knows 
not  who  this  in\'isible  wrestler  is.  nor  wlierefore  it  is 
that  he  contends  with  him.  Roused  to  effort,  Jacob 
exerts  all  liis  strength.  That  strength  is  apparently 
sufficient  to  keep  his  adversary  for  a  time  from  prevail- 
ing over  him. 

The  struggle  is  painful  and  prolonged.  At  length, 
as  day-break  draws  on,  the  unknown  and  the  invi- 
sible one  tonches  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh ;  and  at 
the  simple  touch  of  his  finger,  that  joint,  in  whicli 
the  main  pillar  of  a  man's  strength  in  wi'estliug 
lies,  is  dislocated.  Jacob  is  disabled,  can  \\Tcstle  no 
more,  is  scarce  able  to  stand,  much  less  to  struggle. 
All  that  remains  for  him  is  to  grasp  his  antagonist, 
throw  his  arms  around  him.  and  cling  to  him.  And 
he  docs  this  with  a  new  eagerness,  and  with  a  new 
motive ;  for  now,  if  not  before,  the  truth  flashes 
upon  him  that  it  has  been  with  a  Divine  and  not  a 
human  being  that  the  struggle  has  been  maintained, 
the  very  touch  of  whose  finger  could  tiu'n  all  human 
strength  into  weakness — the  forthgoing  in  all  its  fulness 
of  whose  power  what  might  it  not  effect ."  Awakening 
to  such  a  recog]iJtion  of  his  antagonist,  Jacob  clasps 
him,  cleaves  to  him,  hangs  upon  him,  "weeps  and 
makes  supplication "  (Hos.  xii.  4),  as  resolved  that 
notiiiug  shall  separate  hun  from  one  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  protect  and  bless  as  no  other  being  in  the 
univei'se  can.  The  stranger  does  not  fling  him  off.  as 
he  could  so  easily  have  done ;  does  not,  by  another 
touch  of  his  finger,  still  fiu-ther  disable  and  free  him- 
self from  the  close  embrace.  "  Let  me  go,"  he  saith, 
'■for  the  day  breaketh."  He  could  have  gone  \vithout 
asking  leave  of  Jacob  ;  but  he  suffers  the  firm  embrace, 
and  he  asks  the  relief  from  it  only  to  draw  out  from 
Jacob  the  declaration,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  until  thou 
bless  me."  Thus  at  last  it  is — when  utterly  stripped 
of  the  power  by  wliich  he  had  pre^-iously  maintained 
the  struggle — ^whcn  ceasing  from  wr-estling,  he  simjjly 
clasps,  and  cleaves,  and  clings,  and  weeps,  and  prays, 
that  Jacob  prevails,  and  becomes  in  turn  the  conqueror. 
"Wliat  is  thy  name?"  the  mystor-ious  stranger  says. 
The  old  name,  representing  the  old  character,  must  be 
confessed  before  the  now  name,  representing  the  new 
character,  is  bestowed.  '•  Thy  name  shall  no  more  be 
called  Jacob" — a  snpplanter,  an  overreaeher,  a  success-  ! 


ful  wrestler  with  Esau  or  Laban — "but  Israel" — a 
prince  of  God :  "  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  powei- 
with  God.  and  hast  prevailed." 

Hitherto  all  Jacob's  struggles  had  been  with  men 
like  himself,  over  whom,  by  expert  handling  of  his 
o\vn  chosen  instruments  of  skill  and  craft,  he  had 
been  victorious.  But  now  a  new  lesson  must  be 
taught  him.  He  must  bo  made  to  know  that  there 
was  another,  a  higlier  Being,  with  whom  lie  had  to 
do;  against  whom,  by  use  of  such  implements  in 
such  a  spirit  and  for  such  ends,  he  liad  been  planting 
himself.  It  was  the  agitation  of  a  guilty  conscience,  the 
terror  of  Esau,  that  had  kept  him  sleepless,  and  driven 
him  into  solitude.  But  in  sinning  against  his  brotlior 
on  earth,  he  had  been  sinnhig  in  a  far  higher  degree 
against  God.  And  even  He  it  was  who  now  and 
thus  had  met  him  by  the  way,  and  by  that  physical 
oncoimter  had  souglit  to  bring  this  lesson  home  to  his 
heart.  But  how  is  He,  the  Omnipotent,  to  be  stnrggled 
with  ?  how  can  such  an  advorsaiy  be  overcome  ?  Not 
by  the  forth-putting  of  a  mere  human  and  inherent 
strength.  Not  till  that  is  shrivelled  up.  and  for  felt 
pow<>r  there  comes  felt  impoteuee ;  not  till,  omptiod  of 
all  self-confidence,  he  casts  himself  absolutely,  utterly, 
helplessly  upon  this  heavenly  antagonist's  mercy,  grace, 
and  power,  cometh  there  any  success  in  sucli  a 
strife.  But  once  that  the  toucli  of  the  Di-\nne  finger, 
once  that  the  consciousness  of  the  close  and  antago- 
nistic presence  of  the  Unseen,  the  Omnipotent,  is 
felt — what  an  instant  change  in  Jacob's  feelmgs  and 
Jacob's  conduct !  The  new  nature  symbolised  by  the 
new  name  beguis  already  to  reveal  itself.  All  Ms  old 
self-confidence  is  gone.  His  oidy  trust  is  in  the  love 
and  pity  and  groat  power  of  the  Being  upon  whom  he 
hangs.  Wliere  is  the  fear  of  Esau  now  ?  Is  it  for 
deliverance  from  him  that  he  now  supplicates  ?  No 
thought  of  Esau  is  in  the  mind,  no  fear  of  Esau  in  the 
heart.  Other  and  far  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings  fill 
mind  and  heart.  To  know  Him — the  Eternal,  the 
Almighty,  tlie  AU  Holy  One  ;  to  stand  right  with  Hira, 
be  blessed  by  Him,  is  the  one  thing  that  engrosses  and 
absorbs.  "  And  Jacob  asked  him.  saying.  Tell  me.  I 
pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said.  Wherefore  is  it  tliat 
thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?  And  he  blessed  him 
there."  With  much  that  was  sincere  and  earnest  in 
Jacob's  new  petition,  there  may  have  mingled  some- 
thing that  partook  more  of  curiosity  than  of  true 
spiritual  desire.  For  this  there  is  the  gentle  rebuke. 
But  the  petition  is  not  rejected,  nor  the  answer  with- 
held. In  blessing,  forgi-\ing.  accepting,  throwing  around 
him  the  protecting  arms  of  Divine  love  and  power,  the 
great  name  is  made  known,  and  that,  too,  in  the  best 
manner  of  its  manifestation.  Jacob  at  least  thought 
so.  for  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  "  Peniel,  for  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face." 
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5f^T"^t  HE  interval  between  tlie  death  of  WyclifEo 
Wl^  (\^     jjjj^l   ^jjg   1j;j.jJj   of   Xj-udalo   is   nearly   a 
hundred  years.     Amongst  the  events  of 
this  centuiy  are  the  re\-ival  of  learning 
iu  Europe,  the  invoution  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 


appear.  The  active  persecutors  of  the  Lollard  party 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Henry  IV.  a  statute  which 
j)roscribed  aU  books  teaching  the  new  doctrines,  and 
threatened  heretics  with  the  stake.  A  few  years  later 
(1408)  Wycliffe's  translations  were  expressly  condemned 


JOHN    IIVLS. 


a  new  world.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  suddenly  from 
one  i^eriod  to  the  other.  If  we  would  understand  and 
appreciate  the  work  of  Tyndale,  his  coadjutors,  and  his 
successors,  wo  must  give  attention  to  the  age  of  pre- 
paration and  to  the  influences  amidst  which  they  lived 
and  laboured.  The  field  that  opens  before  us  is  as 
extensive  as  it  is  inviting.  We  must  confine  ovirselvcs 
as  far  as  possible  to  a  notice  of  those  persons,  books,  or 
events  which  clearly  stand  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible. 

The  fruit  of  Wycliffie's  labours  did  not  immediately 


as  unauthorised  and  incorrect.  As  a  party  the  Lollards 
could  not  make  head  against  their  foes,  but  the  leaven 
of  their  teaching  silently  spread  through  all  classes  of 
society,  and  when  an  age  of  greater  freedom  dawned, 
men  saw  that  the  toil  and  suffering  of  tha  persecutol 
had  not  been  endui-ed  iu  vain.  But  it  was  in  Bohemia 
that  the  work  of  the  English  reformer  exerted  the  most 
immediate  effect.  John  Huss  avowed  his  ardent  sj-m- 
pathy  with  Wycliffe,  and  boldly  preached  many  of  bis 
doctrines.  The  Council  of  Constance  { A.D.  1114),  assem- 
bled f  jr  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  removal 
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of  abuses,  coudemned  all  Lollard  writings,  decreed  that 
Wycliffe's  bones  should  be  disinterred  and  burnt,  and 
Bentenced  Huss  to  the  stake.  The  death  of  Huss  drove 
Bohemia  into  revolt,  and  IdndJcd  a  furious  war.  The 
minds  of  men  were  stiiTed  with  unwonted  excitement : 
if  outward  inqiury  was  checked  by  force,  the  spii-it  of 
eager  questioning  remained. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece  was  almost  an  unknown  tongue  in 
Western  Europe.  A  few  scholars,  such  as  Petrarch, 
had  sought  to  inspire  a  taste  for  Grecian  literature,  but 
with  little  success.  At  this  time,  however,  various 
causes  concurred  to  bring  about  increased  intereom-so 
between  the  Christians  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
sudden  coUapse  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  1453,  when 
Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  under 
Mohammed  II.,  is  the  epoch  from  which  the  revival  of 
Greek  learning  in  Eurojie  must  te  dated.  Exiled  from 
their  country,  the  scholars  of  Greece,  carrying  with 
them  the  treasures  of  their  literature,  soiiglit  a  homo  iu 
the  West,  especially  in  Italy,  where  Pope  Nicolas  V.  in 
Rome  and  Cosmo  del'  Medici  in  Elorenco  rivalled  each 
other  in  the  patronage  of  learning.  From  this  time 
the  study  of  Greek  spread  rapidly.  In  1458  a  public 
teacher  of  the  language  was  appointed  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris. 

Meanwhile  a  revolution  yet  more  wonderful  was  pre- 
paring in  Germany  by  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
histoi-y  of  this  invention  is  involved  iu  obscurity,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  before  1440  the  use  of  movable 
types  had  been  discovered  by  Gutenberg  of  Mayeiico 
(or  Mentz).  About  1455  the  fii-st  printed  work  (of  any 
magnitude)  was  is.sued  from  the  press  of  Gutenberg 
and  Fust  in  the  same  city.  Tins  work  was  a  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  commonly  known  as 
the  Mazarin  Bible,'  because  a  copy  was  found  iu  the 
library  of  Cardiu.al  Mazarin.  Within  twenty  years  of 
this  date  tlie  invention  had  found  a  home  in  more  than 
a  lumdi'ed  European  cities,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  more  than  a  thousand  presses  were  at  work. 
The  fij-st  book  which  is  explicitly  stated  to  have  been 
printed  in  England  is  dated  1477.  In  the  same  year 
was  first  printed  (probably  at  Bologna)  a  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  Psalter.  In  1488  the  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  was  printed  at  Soncino,  near  Cremona.  This 
edition  was  followed  within  a  brief  period  by  many 
others,  some  of  which  leave  little  to  bo  desired  as 
editions  of  the  ordinary  text.  The  Greek  Testament 
was  not  printed  until  1514.  The  earliest  Greek 
Grammar  (by  Constantino  Lascaris)  appeared  in 
1476 ;  the  earliest  Lexicon  iu  1480.  The  first  Hebrew 
Grammar  that  appeared  in  print  (150.3)  was  written  by 
PeUican,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five  ;  three  years  later  a 
Grammar  an.l  Lexicon  by  the  celebrated  Rencldin  were 
given  to  the  world.  It  has  been  calculated  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  editions  of  books  or  pamphlets  were 

1  At  tho  salo  of  tho  "  Perkins  Library  "  at  Hauworth  Pnrk 
(Jime  Gtli,  1S73)  a  copy  of  tlie  Mazarin  Bible,  on  Tellum,  was  sold 
for  £3,400  ;  another,  ou  paper,  for  £2,090.  [A  copy  is  to  be  seen 
iu  tbeLibrary  of  tke  Palace  at  Lambetli. — Ed.] 


puliUshed  between  1470  and  1500 ;  of  the  Latin  Bible 
alone  as  many  as  ninety-one  editions  had  been  issued 
before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

England  was  slow  in  welcoming  the  new  learning. 
Greek  was  first  taught  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1491,  by  William  Groc}-!!,  who  had  studied  iu  Italy. 
Besides  Grocyn,  Oxford  possessed  a  noble  band  of 
scholars,  Thomas  Linaci'e,  William  Latimer,  Thomas 
More  (afterwards  Lord  Chaueellor),  also  John  Colet 
and  William  Lily,  the  founder  and  the  first  head  master 
of  St.  Paul's  School;  a  few  years  later  Cambridge 
coidd  Ixiast  of  Thomas  Smith,  John  Cheke,  and  Roger 
Ascham.  In  1497  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  then  thirty 
years  of  age,  came  to  Oxford,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
its  teachers  of  Greek.  Twelve  years  later,  after  study- 
ing in  various  cities  of  Italy,  he  retul-ned  to  England, 
and  accepted  a  professorship  of  Di^dnity  at  Cambridge. 
Here  he  remained  till  1514,  teaching  theology  and 
Greek,  preparing  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Jerome, 
and  engaged  iu  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
In  1516,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  printer  Frobcu  of 
Basle,  he  undertook  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
wliich  was  published  the  same  year,  with  a  dedication 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  Unfortunately  this  work,  the  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  given  to  the  world,  was 
executed  with  great  haste,  and  iu  tho  absence  of  the 
best  manuscripts  of  the  text.  From  the  second  editiou 
(published  in  1519),  iu  which  many  errors  were  cor- 
rected, Luther  made  his  translation  of  the  New  Tester 
ment ;  the  third  (1522)  was  used  by  Tyudale.  The 
Greek  Testaments  iu  ordinary  iiso  at  this  day  agree  in 
tho  main  with  that  of  Erasmus.  In  1518  appeared  the 
fii'st  portion  of  Erasmus's  Latin  paraplu-ases  of  tho 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Mibnan  does  not> 
hesitate  to  call  the  most  important  book  even  of  that 
da}',  and  which  thu-ty  years  later  "  was  almost  legally 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,"-'  Edward  VI. 
enjoining  that  the  paraphrases  upon  the  Gospels  in 
English  should  be  set  ui)  in  some  convenient  place  in 
all  churches. 

In  1500  a  imiversity  was  foimded  at  Alcala,  near 
Madrid,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Ai-chbishop  of  Toledo. 
Here  was  prepared  and  published,  through  the  exer- 
tions and  at  tho  expense  of  tho  Cardinal,  the  famous 
Compluteusiau  Polyglott,  in  six  folio  volumes.  This 
Polyglott  contains  tho  original  texts  of  Scripture, 
together  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  the  Chaldeo 
paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  (with  a  Latin  transLation), 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  a  Hebrew  vocabu- 
lary. It  derives  its  name  from  Comphitum,  the  ancient 
name  of  Alcala.  Tho  volume  containing  the  Greek 
Testament  was  printed  in  1514,  but  the  publication  of 
the  work  was  not  authorised  until  1520.  An  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  known  as  tlio  Aldino  edition,  was 
printed  aboirt  tho  same  time  at  Venice. 

Tho  study  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  had 
commenced  in  earnest,  but  still  it  was  through  Latin 
translations  that  the  sacred  books  were  mainly  acces- 


2  Milman,  Kintoi']/  of  Laliil  Chrishiunitjf  vi,,  p.  624, 
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sible  even  to  men  of  education  and  learning'.  The  wide 
circulation  of  the  Vulgate  in  tliis  ago  lias  been  already 
noticed.  Next  in  importance  stand  the  Latin  versions 
executed  duriug  the  first  haH  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sanctes  Pagniuus,  a  Dominican,  published  in  1528  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  much  used  and 
highly  prized  on  account  of  the  literaluess  with  which 
the  Hebrew  text  is  rendered;  this  is  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  didsiou  uito 
verses  is  given.  In  1535  appeared  a  valuable  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  by  Sebastian  Miuister,  a 
Hebraist  of  considerable  reputation.  Leo  Juda,  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  Zwiugli, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  engaged  on  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  work  was  taken 
up  by  the  other  Biblical  scholars  whom  Zwingli  had 
drawn  to  Zurich,  PeUican  (author  of  the  earliest 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  of  Commentaries  both  on  the 
Old  and  on  the  New  Testament),  Bibliander,  and  others. 
It  was  printed  by  Froschovcr  at  Ziiricli  in  1543.  Tliis 
translation  is  less  literal  than  those  of  Pagiiinus  and 
Miinster:  the  authors  are  more  intent  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sense,  than  on  verbal  accuracy  in  the 
rendering.  For  the  New  Testament,  Erasmus's  elegant 
Latin  version,  which  accompanied  his  Greek  text,  was 
very  extensively  used.  The  whole  Bible  was  rendered 
into  Latin  with  care  and  elegance  by  Castalio  in  1551 ; 
the  New  Testament  by  Beza  in  1557. 

But  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Word  was  no  longer 
to  be  confined  to  men  of  leaniing.  On  every  hand 
we  observe  tokens  of  an  importimate  desu-o  on  the 
part  of  the  common  people  to  possess  the  Scriptiu-es 
in  the  languages  of  ordinary  life.  Tlyj  history  of  ver- 
nacular translations  of  the  Bil)le  in  other  coimtries  of 
Em-ope  resembles  that  which  we  have  traced  in  our 
own.  As  a  rule,  poetical  paraphrases  of  the  historical 
books  (such  as  the  Heliand,  a  Gospel  history  of  the 
ninth  century  in  the  old  Saxon  language)  or  of  the 
Psalms,  iuterliaear  glosses  (see  pages  43,  44),  transla- 
tions of  those  portions  of  Sci-ipture  which  were  most 
frequently  read  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  prepared 
the  way  for  more  systematic  and  complete  undertakiugs. 
As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  however,  the  Goths  on 
the  lower  Danube  received  the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage from  the  hands  of  Ulfilas  their  bishop,  who  trans- 
lated it  from  the  Greek.  In  the  ninth  century  Cyi-il 
and  Methodius,  sent  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  iuto 
Mora\na  as  missionaries,  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Slavonic  langiiage.  Three  hundred  years  later,  the 
Gospels  and  several  other  books  of  Scripture  were  ren- 
dered into  one  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  south  of 
France,  through  the  zeal  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons. 
The  first  Fveiich  Bible  (1294)  was  a  version  of  Comes- 
tor's  Scholastic  History,  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  histo- 
rical books  made  about  1170.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  centiu-y,  we  find  the  Scriptures  trans- 
lated (from  the  Latin)  into  the  languages  of  Poland, 
Bohemia,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  England.  But 
whUst  hi  England  "the  first  attempt  at  gi^-ing  forfli 
any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  print  is  to  lie  found  in 


the  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  by 
John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which  was  published 
in  the  year  1505," '  the  Continental  presses,  almost  in 
the  earliest  years  of  their  existence,  teem  with  editions 
of  the  Bible  in  different  languages.  Before  1477  four 
editions  of  the  German  Bible  had  been  given  to  the 
world  :  ten  more  were  issued  during  the  forty  years 
which  followed.  The  Italian  Bible  of  Malermi  (or 
Malherbi)  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1471 :  before  the 
.end  of  the  centm-y  nine  editions  had  been  issued.  A 
French  New  Testament  appeared  in  1478 :  the  whole 
Bible  followed  in  1487.  In  1522  there  were  in  circu- 
lation printed  versions  of  Scripture,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  six  Languages  (besides  German,  Itahan,  and  French), 
viz.,  Danish,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Slavonic,  Russian,  and 
the  dialect  of  Spanish  spoken  in  Valencia.  The  appear- 
ance of  Luther's  version  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  subject.  The  influence  wliich  this 
version  exerted  directly  was  very  consideratile,  forming 
as  it  did  the  basis  on  which  many  other  translations  were 
executed;  but  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  Scripture  (the  early  versions  having 
been  derived  from  the  Vidgate)  was  perhaps  of  even 
gi-eater  importance.  The  Swedish  New  Testament  and 
Bible  (1526,  1541)  were  avowedly  taken  from  Luther's: 
translationa  into  the  languages  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Iceland  were  made  on  a  similar  principle.  Roman 
Catholic  versions  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in  Ger- 
many, most  of  them  betraying  very  distinctly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  translation  they  were  intended  to  supplant. 
In  France  a  complete  Bible  was  published  in  1530, 
translated  (mainly  from  the  Vulgate)  by  Le  Fevre  (or 
Faber),  the  first  of  the  French  reformers ;  on  this  all 
subsequent  versions  have  been  more  or  less  dependent. 
Five  years  later  appeared  another  translation,  by  Olive- 
tan,  a  cousin  of  John  Calvin.  After  receiving  many 
corrections  at  various  times  from  Cah'iu  and  others,  this 
translation  was  subjected  to  thorough  revision  by  the 
College  of  Pastors  and  Professors  at  Geneva  in  1588 : 
the  Bibles  which  now  stand  highest  in  the  esteem  of 
French  Protestants  are  further  revisions  of  the  same 
work,  by  Martin  (1707)  and  Ostei-wald  (1744).  The 
Italian  version  of  Bruccioli  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1532,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  other  translations, 
executed  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  Spanish  New  Tes- 
tament, translated  from  the  Greek  by  Enzinas,  was 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1543;  the  entire  Bible,  by 
De  Rcyna,  appeared  in  1569.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  therefore,  the  Seriptm-es  were  circu- 
lated throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Em-ope,  in  the- 
language  of  each  nation. 

These  facts,  most  interesting  in  themselves,  would 
require  remark  in  any  history  of  the  EngUsh  Bible,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence,  general  and  special,  which 
the  laboiu-s  of  Continental  translators  exercised  on  our 
own  coimtry.  One  version,  however,  cannot  be  dis- 
missed with  a  passing  notice.     In  1521  Luther,  retui-n- 


1  Ilislortml  Accoimt,  prefixed  to  Bagster's  Eiiglisd  Hexaylc,  p.  37. 
The  Penitential  Fsalms  are  Psalms  vi.,  xsxii.,  sxsviii.,  li.,  cii., 
csxs.,  csliii. 
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ing  from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  by  which  he  had  been 
denounced  as  a  heretic,  was  arrested  by  friendly 
hands,  and  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  the  Wai-tbuvg, 
near  Eisenach,  in  Saxe-Wcimar.  Here  he  remained  in 
retirement  for  ten  months.  The  fruit  of  this  enforced 
(rithdrawal  from  active  life  was  the  German  New  Tes- 
tament, which  was  inilihshcd  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sep- 
tember, lbi2,  in  a  thin  folio  volume.  The  title-page 
contains  the  name  neither  of  translator  uor  of  printer. 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament speedily  followed,  the  Prophets  at  longer  in- 
tervals :  it  was  not  untd  1534  that  the  whole  Bible 
(including  the  Apoci-ypha)  was  issued  from  the  press. 
In  this  its  earliest  form  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
executed  by  Luther  himself,  ^vith  but  slight  and  occa- 
sional assistance  from  friends.  His  stock  of  books  to 
aid  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking  was  scanty.  His 
Hebrew  Bible  (of  the  edition  printed  at  Brescia,  in 
1494)  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin : 
his  Greek  Testament  was  Erasmus's  second  edition. 
The  Septuagiut,  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  translations  of 
Pagninus  and  (afterwards)  of  Miinster,  a  few  Latin 
Fathers,  the  Glossa  Ordiuavia,  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Lyra,'  were  all  the  aids  at  his  command.  Many  edi- 
tions of  the  separ'ije  parts  of  the  German  Bible  were 
called  for  before  the  completion  of  the  work :  the 
numerous  alterations  introduced  show  Luther's  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  translation.  With  the  help  of 
>  See  page  82. 


his  friends,  Melanehthou,  Bugenhagen,  Crcuziger,  and 
others,  he  travelled  over  the  whole  ground  afresh,  and 
a  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  was  completed  in 
1541.  Before  1580  thii'ty-eight  editions  liad  been 
issued  from  the  press. 

The  translations  of  Luther's  Bible  into  other  Euro- 
pean languages  have  been  already  noticed.  Two 
revisions  or  modifications,  however,  require  attention, 
as  having  exerted  an  independent  influence  on  one 
or  more  of  our  English  versions.  These  are  the 
Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Worms.  Soon  after  Luther's 
Testament  appeared,  a  translation  (if  so  it  can  bo 
called)  into  the  German-Swiss  dialect  was  published 
at  Zurich.  Impatient  at  the  slowness  with  wliich 
Luther's  work  progressed,  Zwingli  and  his  associates  re- 
solved that  they  would  themselves  supply  the  remaining 
portions.  The  translation  of  the  Proj)hets,  issued  in 
1524,  is  the  work  of  "the  preachers  of  Zm-ich;''  that 
of  the  Ajjocrypha  is  from  the  hand  of  Leo  Juda.  The 
whole  Bible  appeared  in  1530.  The  second  edition, 
dated  1531,  contains  an  excellent  introduction,  probably 
from  the  pen  of  Zwingli  himself.  The  Worms  Bible 
(1529)  is  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  known  in  Germany 
as  a  "  combined  Bible." 

Ha^dug  thus  hastily  noticed  the  work  of  other 
labourers  in  the  same  field,  we  are  now  at  libei-ty  to 
follow  without  interruption  the  course  of  our  English 
translators.  Of  these  the  first,  both  in  time  and  in 
importance,  is  William  Tyudale. 
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BY  THE  KEV.  F.  W.  FAEKAE,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  MASTER  OF  MAKLEOBOUGH  COLLEGE,  AND  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


CANDID  and  unljiassed  examination  of 

the  facts  and   peculiarities   of  Scripture 

as  they  lie  open  to  every  attentive  reader 

on    the    sacred   page  will  help   us   still 

further  in  arri\-ing  at  a  conclusion. 

7.  As  a  general  rule,  the  authors  of  the  historical 
books  of  Holy  Scriirturo  keep  themselves  entirely  in  the 
background.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  historical  book  of  which  the  author  is  certainly 
known,  and  the  exact  date  at  which  these  ))Ooks  were 
Avritten  is  also,  to  a  groat  extent,  a  matter  of  uncertain 
conjecture.  Wliile  some  of  the  writers  were  contem- 
porary, or  nearly  so,  with  tlie  events  which  they  narrate, 
others  lived  many  centuries  after  those  events ;  and  it 
is  clear  from  their  own  distinct  and  repeated  state- 
ments that,  in  the  composition  of  their  histories,  they 
adopted  the  ordinary  luunan  means  of  assistance,  that 
they  searched  in  genealogies  and  public  records,  and 
authenticated  their  statements  by  reference  to  previous 
authorities.  No  less  than  ten  such  documents— by 
Nathan,  Samuel,  Shemaiah,  Gad,  Iddo,  Ahijah,  Ho8ai,' 
Jehu  son  of  Hauani,  Isaiah,  and  others  who  are  un- 
named— besides    historical   papers   and   collections   of 

*  Thia  name  i3  given  in  the  margin  of  2  Chron.  xxsiii,  19,  where 
tlie  test  of  the  Euglisb  version  gives  *'  tho  sayings  of  the  seers." 


songs,  ai-e  cpioted  or  alluded  to  in  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles alone.      Further,  it  is  clear  that  many   of    tho 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  undergone  a  careful 
and  long  subsequent  revision  by  other  hands.     They 
have,  in  fact,  been  edited  with  explanatory  glosses  and 
other  additions  and  inteiiiolations  by  later  writers,-  and 
1  especially,  if  we  may  accept  (he  very  probable  Jewish 
tradition,  by  Ezi-a  and  the  members  of  the  Great  Syiia- 
gogue.^   The  same  remarks  do  not,  indeed,  apply  to  the 
:  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
j  mitted   by  every   honest   inquirer   that   the   language 
j  used  even  by  St.  Luke  with   reference  to  the  method 
and   motives   of  his  Gospel,  accords  more  accurately 
with  the  conception  of  reverent  narrative  and  truthful 
testimony  than  with  that  of  indefeasible  accm-acy  and 
miraculous  guidance* 
'       8.  There  arc,  again,  in  almost  everyone  of  the  sacred 
writers  the  clearest  possible  traces  of  an  intense  indi\'i- 
duality,  and  these  are  tlie  most  distinctly  marked  in  those 

'  See,  for  instance.  Gen.  xiv.  14;  sxiii.  2;  xxxv.  27;  xxxvi.  31  j 
Josh.  xix.  47  ;  Judg.  xviii.  29,  &c. 

3  "  Sive  Moseu  dicere  volueris  auctorem  Peutateucui,  sivo  Ezram 
ejusdem  iustauratorem  operis,  non  recuso."  (Jer.  ad  Edvid.  ii.  212.) 

^  Or,  as  some  Romish  theologians  express  it,  tlie  historictl 
boolis  of  Scripture  were  written  not  by  rcvelalio,  bnt  by  diyectio 
divina. 
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■whom  we  regard  as  tlie  greateot  of  them  all — iu  a  David 
and  au  Isaiah,  iu  a  St.  Paul  aud  a  St.  John.  Their 
style  ri.scs  and  falls  as  the  great  gusts  of  passionate 
emotion  sweep  over  their  mortal  spirits,  even  as  the 
melodies  of  the  wind-harp  rise  into  a  scream  or  die  away 
into  a  murmur  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  wind. 
In  the  Psalms  of  Da%'id  we  see  the  reflection  of  every 
mood  aud  passion  of  his  soul — the  prostration  of  its 
grief,  the  fire  of  its  indiguation,  the  agony  of  its  re- 
pentance, the  dawning  of  its  hope,  the  iutcnsity  of 
its  despair.  The  portraiture  of  the  living,  breathing, 
sinning,  suffering,  hoping,  rejienting,  triumphing  man  is 
impressed  on  every  line  and  page.  Nor  is  it  otherwise 
with  St.  Paul.  His  -words  are  "a  perpetual  battle," 
and  so  instinct  are  they  with  the  whole  being  of  the 
man,  that  they  have  been  compared  to  living  things  with 
hands  aud  feet.'  And  as  ho  goes  off  at  a  word,  or 
suffers  his  metaphors  and  arguments  to  get  inextricably 
entangled,  or  breaks  into  some  passionate  self-vindica- 
tion, and  then  suddenly  cuts  it  short  with  the  sorro^vf ul 
apology  that  his  converts  have  compelled  him  to  become 
a  fool  in  glorying,  or  with  the  sudden  overpowering 
conviction  tli.at  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ  all 
human  glorying  becomes  ridiculous  and  base,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  reading  the  words  of 
one  enriched  with  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge,  but 
not  so  enriched  as  to  leave  him  other  than  a  man  whoso 
personal  identity  has  been  indeed  transfigured,  but  not 
annUiUated — as  a  man  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  but  stiU  liable  to  all  human  passions,  and  con- 
fessedly sTibject  to  the  same  weaknesses  as  those  whom 
ho  addressed. 

9.  Again,  the  style  and  language  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  written  are  e\'idently  human.  They 
deliver  to  us  inestimable  messages,  but  often  "  with 
stammering  lips,  and  an  uncertain  tongue."  The 
separate  books  diler  from  each  other,  according  to  all 
human  judgment,  in  eloquence,  in  insight,  in  grandeur, 
nay,  even  in  originality.  Some  of  the  sacred  writers 
closely  reflect  the  influence  of  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pression of  others.  The  later  and  minor  Prophets  show 
unmistakable  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  their 
mmds  and  thoughts  had  been  influenced  by  their 
greater  predecessors:  St.  Jude  echoes  not  only  the 
thoughts,  but  even  the  very  words  and  illustrations  of 
St.  Peter.  Again,  their  form  of  expression  is  often 
highly  artificial;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  alphabetical 
Psalms,  or  in  the  elaborate  series  of  plays  lapon  names 
hi  the  last  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Micah.  Ouce 
more,  the  style  of  the  writers  differs  most  materially 
v.'ith  then-  circumstances  and  age.  The  Greek  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  the  Greek  of  a  writer  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  language ;  it  is  in  many  particulars 


Wliat  a  picture,  for  instance,  of  a  noble  mind  smarting  under 
unjust  .attack,  and  filled  alternately  with  transports  of  overpowering 
ludi^'uatiou,  and  bursts  of  yearning  tenderness,  and  victories  of  re- 
^Jiviug  joy,  do  we  iind  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  !  All 
human  emotions  seem  to  he  intermingled  in  it,  until,  ns  we  read 
the  boasts  wrung  from  a  tortured  humility,  the  egotism  extorted 
from  au  absolute  self-abnegation,  we  seem  to  be  laying  our  baud 
upon  a  human  heart  which  throbs  with  indescribable  emotion. 


even  barbarous  and  solecistic;  whereas  the  Greek  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,,  written  after  a  long  residence  in  a 
city  where  Greek  was  universally  spoken,  is  compara/- 
tively  polished  and  correct. 

10.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that  not  only  are  the 
narr.atives  of  the  sacred  historians  often  fragmentaiy 
and  incomplete,  which  might  well  be  due  to  that  Divine 
purpose  for  which  all  Scripture  was  designed ;  but 
further,  that  the  writers  frequently  yet  decisively  vary 
from  each  other,  generally  in  minute  and  unimportant 
particulars,  but  sometimes  in  grave  and  serious  ones. 
In  some  cases  a  clue  is  given  us  which  enables  us  to 
understand  both  the  causes  of  the  variation,  and  the 
true  method  of  reconciling  it ;  and  this  is  the  case  in 
some  instances  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  that  we 
entirely  believe  such  reconciliations  to  be  always  pos- 
sible even  when  we  have  no  datum  which  could  enable 
us  to  discover  them;  but  in  some  cases — as  between 
passages  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles — there 
are  apparent  discrepancies,  and  even  contradictions, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  complementary  or  supplementary 
to  each  other,  but  the  existence  of  which  makes  it 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  events  were  recorded 
with  miraculous  aud  infalhblo  certainty.  Even  in  tho 
Gospel  narratives  there  are  variations  which  require 
-idolent  and  unwarranted  hyiiothcses  to  reconcile  them 
with  any  theoiy  of  Divine  dictation."  The  order  of  the 
three  temptations  iu  St.  Luke  is  different  from  that  in 
St.  Matthew,  aud  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  both 
should  be  correct,  aud  not  natiu'.al  to  behove  that  the 
one  which  accords  less  exactly  with  reality  should  hav& 
boon  altered  with  any  Di\-ine  purpose.  The  title  upon 
the  cross  is  given  diilerently  by  each  of  the  three  Evan- 
gelists :  two,  therefore,  of  the  three  must  iu  this  miuuto 
and  unimportant  particular  vaiy  from  hteral  accuracy ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  exact  tvords  used  by 
our  S.aviour  iu  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  must  not  he  supposed  that  we  desire  to  lay 
any  stress  on  these  incomjiletenesses,  minute  inexacti- 
tudes, or  trivial  variations ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  well 
regard  them  as  an  argument  of  the  independence  of  om- 
authorities  from  each  other,  and  tlierefore  as  a  quadruple 
confirmation  of  the  facts  which  they  narrate,  possibly 
even,  in  some  instances,  as  a  needf  \il  trial  of  our  faith,  or 
stimulus  to  our  research.  No  impartial  judge  would 
hold  that  they  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  veracity 
of  the  testimony  delivered.  No  fair  critic  would  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  the  simple  remark  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
"  It  is  one  thing  to  give  different,  auotlier  to  give  con- 
tradictory accounts."^  There  are,  in  fact,  m  tho  Gospels 
only  such  incidental  differences  as  residt  from  the 
indiridual  characteristics  of  the  observers  and  recorders, 
and  as  occur  in  all  histories,  even  those  which  are  most 
majestically  accurate :  they  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  "  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety." 
But  must  it  not  be  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  they  do 

-  *'  Per  hujusumodi  evangelistarum  locutiones  varias  scd  non 
contrarias,  discimus  nihil  iu  cujusque  verbis  nos  inspicere  debere, 
nisi  vohmtatem,  &o."     (Aug.  De  Conseim.  Ecaw}.,  ii.  28.) 

'■'  S.  Chrys.  Pi-ooem.,  Horn.  i.  in  St.  Matt. 
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militato  ai,'-aiust  all  theoi-ies  which  involve  immetliate 
supcniatiival  guidance  or  an  absolute  exemption  from 
oven  the  most  tri^-ial  errors  ?  It  is  certain  that  small 
divergences  could  not  have  been  obviated  without  a 
direct  miracle ;  but  is  not  the  existence  of  such  diver- 
gences a  clear  proof  that  it  T7as  not  in  accordance  with 
God's  will  tliat  any  such  miracle  sliould  be  performed  ? 

11.  All  important  inference  as  regards  tliis  subject 
ma}'  be  derived  from  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old 
Testament  by  oiir  Lord  and  the  Apostles.  The  general 
fact  about  tliese  quotations  is  tlie  extreme  diversity  of 
the  metliod  adopted.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  be 
direct  translations  from  the  original  Hebrew;  some- 
times tliey  are  taken  unaltered  from  the  LXX. ;  some- 
times they  differ  so  widely  from  both  as  to  leave  us  uo 
obnous  escape  from  the  conclusion,  either  that  they  are 
quoted  from  menioiy,  or  that  they  were  only  intended 
as  allusions  and  applications  of  the  most  general  kind. 
The  well-known  verses,  "  He  sliall  be  called  a  Nazareue ;"' 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered 
iuto  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  God  hath  pro- 
pared  for  them  that  love  him;'"-  "He  that  glorioth,  let 
him  glory  in  tlie  Lord;"^  "Awake  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light;"''  together  with  many  others,  are  either  mere 
adaptations  of  general  prophetic  language,  altered  to  a 
considerable  extent,  or  are  a  fusion  of  the  spiiit  of 
several  iudepeudent  passages  into  one.  Out  of 
275  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  iu  the 
New,  there  are  but  fifty-three  iu  wldch  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  L5X.  agree  accurately  with  the  original 
Hebrew  ;  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-six  iu  which  the 
New  Testament,  by  differing  from  the  LXX.,  differs  yet 
more  widely  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  ninety-nine  in  which 
tlio  Old  Testament,  the  LXX.,  and  the  New  Testament 
vary  from  each  other.'  To  charge  these  quotations 
■with  inaccuracy  and  error — as  has  frequently  been  done 
— is  entirely  to  misunderstand  their  scope  and  character ; 
but  are  they  not  deci-sive  as  to  this  point — that  what 
the  inspii'ed  writers  of  the  New  Testament  would  teach 
us  to  prize  and  reverence  in  the  Old,  is  the  message 
delivered  far  rather  than  the  mere  words  in  which  it  is 
enshrined — tlie  main  thought  conveyed  to  us,  and  not 
the  minutiie  of  the  verbal  expression.' 

12.  And  without  entering  more  closely  into  this  part 
of  the  subject,  is  not  the  use  made  of  the  LXX.  itself 
decisive  as  to  the  truth  of  this  view.'  To  speak  dis- 
paragingly or  contemptuously  of  that  famous  version, 
to  which  we  owe  so  vast  a  debt  as  the  source  whence 
much  of  the  religious  phraseology  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant was  drawn,  would  be  indeed  ungrateful  ;  yet  there 
remains  the  palpable  and  undeniable  fact  that,  as  a  vcr- 


1  Matt.  ii.  23.  =  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  3  1  Cor.  i.  31. 

4  Eph.  V.  14.  It  is  uot  improbable  that  this  is  a  quotatiou 
fl'Om  an  early  Christian  hymn. 

^  See  the  very  valuable  and  careful  analysis  and  examination  of 
quotations  in  Mr.  Turpiu's  The  Old  Tcstammt  in  ihe  New.  Mill  (on 
Hob.  xiii.  2j)  remnrks  that  the  Apostles  sometime^  quote  the  LXX. 
even  where  "si  rupoiiereutur  Hebriea,  nou  modo  periret  vis  &vgvL- 
mentationis  Apostolicffi,  sed  ne  ullus  quidem  foret  argumeutatioui 
locus," 


sion,  it  is  often  most  inaccurate,  sometimes  extremely 
erroneous,  sometimes  apparently  untrustworthy.  That 
some  of  the  translators  were  distinctly  bi.,:.:cd  by 
Alexandrian  philosophical  tenets  ;"  that  they  were  not 
superior  to  the  temptations  to  slight  literary  dislionesty 
when  they  thought  that  an  improvement  could  be  intro- 
duced ;  that  their  version  shows  traces  sometimes  of  a 
reference  to  the  Halaehah,  sometimes  to  the  Hagadah  ;' 
that  some  of  them  were  very  imperfectly  famdiar  with 
Hebrew,  some  of  them  with  Greek,  and  some  of  them 
with  both  Greek  and  Hebrew ; — in  short,  that  in  many 
places  they  have  not  understood,  and  in  others  have 
tampered  with,  the  sacred  text,  is  a  fact  easily  demon- 
strable* and  well  known  to  all  who  have  ever  noticed 
the  phenomena  which  this  version  displays.  And  yet 
this  is  the  version  to  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
most  frequently  refer.  Is  uot  this  fact  alone  decisive 
against  what  may  be  tei'med  a  materialistic  "view  of  in- 
si^iration  ?  Any  one  who  holds  such  a  view  ought, 
nuless  all  logic  and  common  sense  are  set  at  defiance, 
to  maintain  that  the  LXX.  translation  is  also,  even  in 
its  divergences  from  the  Hebrew,  infallibly  inspired.' 
This  has  actually  been  maintained  by  some  vsriters,  but 
it  is  a  proposition  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  most 
indispiatable  facts,  that  it  can  only  bo  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  determined  but  eccentric  consistency. 

13.  Again,  any  doctrine  of  a  continuous  supernatural 
inspii-ation — of  an  influence  directly  and  immediately 
Divine  over  the  entire  extent  of  tho  sacred  volume — 
seems  to  involve  a  conclusion  antagonistic  to  all  our 
natural  feelings  when  we  road  its  different  parts.  Unless 
the  door  be  opened  to  a  spirit  of  boimtUess  allegory  and 
recondite  mysticism,  it  is  impossible  tc  us,  by  any  natural 
process,  to  avoid  pitachiug  a  wholly  different  kind  of 
value  to  difnerent  portions  of  Holy  Writ.  The  idtimate 
test  Df  the  value  of  Scriptui-e,  the  ultimate  ground  of 
our  faitliful  acceptance  of  it  as  a  Divine  revelation, 
must,  in  tho  nature  of  the  case,  lie  in  its  inherent 
grandeur,  in  tho  conviction  produced  upon  our  reason 
by  tho  internal  and  external  e^ddence  of  its  insiiiration, 
in  its  correspondence  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  our 
whole  being,  in  its  satisfaction  of  th.e  deepest  wants 
of  our  nature,  in  its  harmony  with  the  deepest  revela- 
tions which  come  to  us  from  the  starry  heavens  above 


6  See  Fraukel,  Uber  den  Einfluss  der  'paldstinischen  Exegese  auf 
die  AJcvandr.  llermcncntik.,  §  7,  17,  25. 

"  A  few  instances  from  a  single  book  may  sufRce.  See  LXX. 
Avoidance  of  Anthropomorphism,  Exod.  xxiv.  10  ;  v.  3  ;  iv.  20,  16; 
xsxiv.  10,  llj  XV.  13.  Hahicha,  Exod.  xii.  15j  v.  18;  xii.lfj.  ILtgadahf 
Exod.  X.  23.  Glosses,  Exod.  i.  11,  &c  Alterations,  Exod.  iv.  C  ; 
sxii.  63  ;  xxxlii.  22,  &c.  Fraukel,  ubi  supra,  passim.  Hody,  De 
Bihliomm  Textib  's  Orifjinalihu^,  passim, 

^  Tlie  peculiarities  of  the  LXX.  in  many  passages  which  exhibit 
the  tendencies  here  alluded  to,  frreatly  resemble  those  which  we 
find  in  Josephus,  when  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  make  Jewish 
history  palatable  to  pagan  readers. 

'■'  As  eveu  St.  Augustine  was  driven  to  do-  "  Spiritus  euini  qiu 
iu  prophetis  erat,  quando  ilia  dixerunt,  idem  ipse  erat  iu  LXX.  viiis 
quaudo  ilia  interpretati  sunt.  Quicquid  est  in  Hebr.  cod.  et  non 
est  apud  iuterpretes  LXX.  uoluit  ista  per  istos  sed  per  illos  Pro- 
phetas  Dei  spiritus  dicere,"  &c.&c.  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  43).  See  Fraukel, 
Voi-studien,  I.  i.  258,  267.  After  Hody's  great  work  such  an 
opiuiou  ceases  to  be  possiMe,  but  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Gria- 
field  iu  his  Apology  for  the  liciitaa'j int 
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and  tlie  moral  kw  within.  But  different  portions  of 
Scripture  affect  our  minds  in  very  different  degrees ; 
there  is  mucli  that  seems  to  possess  only  an  historical, 
or  moral,  or  prudential  value,  as  well  as  much  that 
stirs  our  being  to  its  very  inmost  depths.  There  are 
writers  of  it  who  seem  to  walk  with  us  familiarly  ou 
earth,  as  well  as  others  who  open  to  us  the  very  heaven 
of  heavens.  To  hold  that  all  parts  were  alike,  and  to 
the  same  degree  inspired,  would  be  to  rob  them  of 
their  value  —  to  remove  them  altogether  from  the 
region  of  cabu  and  trutliful  ciiticism — to  change  them 
from  what  seems  to  be  tlieir  legitimate  aspect  into 
an  unintelligible  burden  and  a  useless  mystery.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  later  Jews,  who  treated  the  Bible 
"with  an  extravagant  superstition  hardly  removed  from 
Petisli  worship,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  wliole 
law  was  written  by  Moses  from  the  lips  of  Jehovah, 
from  "  In  the  beginning  "  down  to  "  in  the  .sight  of 
all  Israel ;"  that  there  was  no  difference  between  "  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (Esod.  xx.  2)  and  '•  Timua  was 
concubine  to  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12) ; 
that  evei-y  sound,  and  every  word,  and  every  verse, 
were  the  words  of  Jehovah.'  Tliis  was  as  illogical  as 
it  was  unnatural,  and  it  is  hardly  too  severe  to  apply 
'  Lehach  Thobh  (quoted  iu  Erscli  aud  Griiber,  s.  v.  "  Inspiration  ") . 


to  it  the  language  used  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  with 
reference  to  other  vagaries  of  Jemsh  exegesis,  that  it 
is  simply  "  a  delusion  and  a  vanity."-  To  embrace 
such  a  view  as  this — to  attach  an  equal  degree  of  inspi- 
ration to  the  list  of  the  dukes  of  Edom,  or  to  the 
genealogies  of  Chronicles,  as  to  the  Last  discourses  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolm — to  accept  with  equal  rcvcreuee 
St.  Paul's  description  of  charity  and  the  strong  impre- 
cations which  Da-i-id  invokes  upon  his  enemies — to  value 
Canticles  and  Esther,  wliich  do  not  once  mention  the 
name  of  God,  no  less  liighly  than  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  or  the  Revelation  of  St.  John— to  attach  equal 
certainty  to  the  miracle  produced  by  Elisha's  bones  and 
the  vision  of  St.  Paul  ou  the  road  to  Damascus — to 
reverence  \ritli  equal  devotion  the  list  of  clean  and  im- 
clean  beasts,  or  any  other  chapter  of  minute  and  abro- 
gated Levitical  observances,  as  no  less  the  result  of 
in-spiration  than  tlie  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians — is  surely  to  treat  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures with  a  spii-it  of  plus- quam- Judaic  superstition  ;  it 
is  to  attribute  to  them  an  authority  whicli  they  never 
claim  ;  it  is  to  dcu}-  for  tliem  a  relatinty  which  they 
implicitly  assert. 

-  Greg.  Nyss.  c.  Eunom.,  Or.  sii. 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

HE  distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
world  subsequently  to  the  Flood  is  a 
question  belonging  to  ethnology  rather 
than  to  geography.  Our  present  concern 
is  with  tlio  coimtries  occupied  liy  a  few  of  the  nations 
which  then  overspread  the  earth,  and  particularly 
■with  those  which  occupied  Mesopotamia  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Looking  at  the  list  of  names  which  appears  in  Gen.  x., 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  Babel,  Asshur, 
Nimrod,  Nineveh,  as  the  most  prominent,  and  as  such 
giving  the  clue,  as  it  were,  to  the  rest.  Of  these  Asshur 
and  Ninn'od  appear  as  names  of  persons,  Nimrod  as 
the  son  (i.e.,  descendant)  of  Cush,  ami  grandson  of  Ham 
(ver.  8),  Asshur  as  the  second  son  of  Shem  (ver.  22).  The 
same  account  seems  to  tell  us  that  Nimrod  built  Babel 
and  Asshur  built  Nineveh,  a  statement  on  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  remark  presently.  We  notice, 
also, that Nimi'od  was  "a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  and 
that  Babel,  iu  the  land  of  Shinar,  "was  the  beginning  of 
Lis  kingdom  "  (ver.  10).  Tlie  account  of  tlie  tower  of 
Babel  in  Gen.  xi.  seems  to  t<!ll  us  that  as  men  journeyed 
from  the  east  they  found  a  plain  in  the  laud  of  Shinar, 
that  they  made  bricks  there,  and  used  slime  (i.e., 
bitumen)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  2,  3).  It  goes  on  to 
describe  the  building  of  the  city  and  tower  whose  name 
was  called  Babel,  the  Divine  visitation  which  befell  it, 
aud  its  consequences  (vs.  5 — 9). 


Where,  then,  was  the  land  of  Shinar  ?  We  find  men- 
tion made  of  Amraphel,  a  king  of  Shinar,  in  Gen.  xiv. 
1,  and  the  name  Shinar  applied  to  the  Assyrian  country 
in  Isa.  xi.  11;  Dan.  i.  2;  Zech.  v.  11;  aud  also  in  the 
original  of  Josh.  rii.  21,  where  our  version  renders  the 
words  "  a  robe  of  Shinar  "  by  "a  Babylonish  garment," 
a  term  whicli  proves  the  manufacturing  celebrity  of 
the  district,  and  its  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  spoken  of.  Now,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  is  a 
range  of  hills,  and  also  a  district  bearing  the  name  of 
Sinjar,  in  whose  neigliboiuliood  was  once  a  fortified 
town  of  importance,  called  Singara.  There  was  also 
jierhaps,  another  town  of  the  same  name  on  tlie  Tigris. 
This  similarity  of  name  lias  led  many  persons  to  identify 
the  Sinjar  district  with  the  plain  of  Slimar,  300  niUes  dis- 
tant in  the  south.  But  the  character  of  the  two  districts 
is  quite  different.  Sinjar  is  hilly  aud  rocky,  whereas 
the  plain  of  Shinar  is  a  low  alluvial  sod.  utterly  desti- 
tute of  stones,  but  abounding  in  clay  for  bricks,  and  iu 
"  shme  "  for  mortar.  Unless,  then,  the  name  Shinar 
acquired  in  later  times  a  more  extensive  signification, 
and  travelled  upwards  to  the  mountains,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  two  names  Shinar  and  Sinjar  do  not  denote 
one  and  the  same  region. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Shinar  was  the  Hebrew 
name  for  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  as  this  name  lias 
not  been  found  on  tlie  native  moiiumeuts.  and  we  read, 
as  meiitiouod  above  (Gen.  xiv.),  of  a  king  of  Shiuar  in 
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the  time  of  Abraham,  a  date  certainly  Liter  than  that 
of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Either  the  influence  of 
Babylon  must  have  been  confined  to  a  portion  only 
of  the  region,  or  the  name  Sliiuar  was  used  by  the 
Hebrew  writer  to  denote  the  wliole.  (Ptol.  v.  18.  2, 
9 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  6  ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ixviii.  22 ;  Niebuhi-, 
Voy.,  ii.  Sl-l.) 

But  about  the  general  situation  of  Babel  or  Babylon, 
notwitlistaniling  the  present  ruin  of  the  whole,  and  the 
doubts  concerumg  the  city's  extent,  th(!re  has  never 
been  any  doubt ;  and  the  name  Babel  is  still  given  by 
the  Arabs  to  a  portion  of  the  vast  remains.  (Loftus, 
Chald.,  pp.  17,  IS.) 

In  calling  Nimrod  "  son  of  Cush,"  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  no  doubt  means  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Cushito  or  Ethiopian  race,  which,  occupying  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  regions  now  called  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  spread  themselves  in  very  early  times  to  tho 
eastern  shores  of  tho  Red  Sea,  and  dispossessing  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  Semitic  i-ace,  formed  settlements 
for  themselves  in  Southern  Mesopotamia.  (Loftus,  p.  96.) 
The  word  Bel  or  Baal  means  "  lord,"  a  title  rather 
than  a  personal  name ;  and  thus  Nimrod,  the  founder 
of  Babylon,  may  perhaps  bo  tho  same  person  as  the 
Belus,  the  hero  of  di\-iuo  race,  who  led  the  colony 
from  Egypt. 

On  the  words  "  Asshur  went  out  of  that  land,  and 
built  Nineveh  "  (Gen.  x.  11),  we  may  remark  that  tliey 
might  be  rendered,  "  He  (Nimrod)  went  forth  to  Asshur, 
i.e.,  tho  land  of  Assp-ia,  and  buUt  Nuieveh."  The 
usual  account  is  that  Nineveh  was  founded  by  Niuus, 
Bon  of  Belus,  which  may  mean  that  the  founder  of 
Babylon  was  tho  founder  also,  either  in  his  own  person 
or  in  that  of  his  descendants,  of  Nineveh.  Or,  taken 
as  they  stand,  the  words  may  moan  that  tho  Assyrians 
buUt  Nineveh  after  they  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Cusliite  invaders  from  their  original  seats  in  Southern 
Mesopotamia.  The  maiu  point  which  seems  certain 
is  that  Babylon  was  older  in  its  foundation  than 
Nmeveh.     (Herod,  i.  7;  Died.  Sic.  ii.  3.) 

But  Gen.  xi.  2  seems  to  say  that  Babel  was  built  by 
men  who  had  come  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  "  from  tho 
east,"  as  if  the  line  of  migration  taken  by  this  race  of 
men  had  proceeded  from  its  primeval  seat  in  Armenia 
first  southwards  and  then  westwards,  a  \aew  which  dis- 
agrees both  with  the  history  mentioned  above  and  with 
the  native  inscriptions  wliicli  have  been  lately  deciiJiered. 
Accordingly,  the  phrase  "  from  the  east "  has  been  inter- 
preted to  moan  "  towards  the  east,"  as  is  the  case  in  Gen. 
siii.  11,  and  is  thus  made  to  agi-ee  with  the  view  that  tho 
men  who  built  Babel  entered  the  country  from  the  south 
and  west.  But  if  the  race  of  Cush  came,  as  we  have 
supposed,  Iiy  sea,  it  is  evident  that  their  line  of  advance 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  was  in  a  direction  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  i.e.,  one  which,  witli  no  great  violence 
of  language,  may  be  described  as  mo^-ing  "  from  tlie 
east." 

But  though  Babylon  became  the  greatest  city  of 
Southern  Mesopotamia,  there  U  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  there  were  other  to-mis  in  that  country  older 


than  Babylon.  The  accoimt  given  in  Gen.  x.  10  says 
that  tlie  Ijeginnuig  of  Nimrod"s  kingdom  was  Babel, 
Ercch,  Accad,  and  Cahieh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Tho 
word  Nimi-od  is  said  by  some  scholars  to  me.ac 
"settlers,"  and  thus  tho  names  associated  with  this 
word  may  denote  sites  occupied  by  the  Cushito  in- 
truders, on  which  towns  were  either  then  or  after- 
wards built.    (Loftus,  p.  99.) 

Beginning  mth  Accad,  we  find  more  than  ono 
opinion  concerning  its  position.  (1.)  St.  Jerome  re- 
cords a  Hebrew  tradition  which  identified  it  with  that 
of  Nisibis,  now  Nisibm,  a  city  now  much  decayed,  but 
of  great  antiquity,  and  famous  in  history ;  situated 
nearly  in  lat.  37'',  long.  41°,  about  120  miles  N.W.  of 
Mosid,  beyond  the  Siujara  range  of  hUls.  But  if  tho 
notion  concerning  the  entrance  of  the  Cushito  race 
from  the  south  be  correct,  the  situation  of  Nisibis  can 
hardly  represent  that  of  Accad.  (2.)  Ptolemy,  tho 
Egj-j^tian  geographer,  who  wrote  about  140  A.D., 
mentions  a  district  of  Babylonia  near  the  Euphrates,, 
called  Auchanitis — a  word  which  seems  to  contain  the 
elements  of  Accad ;  but  concerning  the  district  we 
have  no  further  information  than  that  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Babyloniaa 
territory.  (3.)  About  ten  miles  N.W.  of  Baghdad  are 
some  ruins,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  square  tower  100  feet 
in  diameter  and  129  feet  high,  called  Aker-Kuf,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Nimrod's  Tower.  The  name  Aker- 
Kuf  has  been  thought  to  contain  the  elements  of  Accad, 
(4.)  By  many  it  has  been  thought  to  be  represented  by 
tlie  important  l)ut  much  later  city  of  Ctesiphon,  whose 
ruins  exist  a  few  miles  below  Baghdad,  on  the  left  (E.) 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  (5.)  The  local  inscriptions  mention 
the  word  Akkadim  as  the  name  by  which  the  Chaldeans 
called  themselves.  If  this  be  tho  case,  we  may  probably 
regard  Accad  as  the  name  not  so  much  of  any  par- 
ticular place,  as  of  the  race  inhabiting  the  country  of 
the  Chaldean  settlers.  (Jerome,  De  Situ  et  Norn., 
vol.  i.,  p.  861  (129) ;  Q!ta>s<.m(?eu.,ib.,953(320);  Ptol., 
vi.  20.  3;  Chesney,  Enphr.,  i.  117;  Rich,  Memoir  on 
Babylon,  p.  41 ;  Loftus,  pp.  96—100.) 

We  next  come  to  Eeech,  a  name  which  seems  to  be 
coutaiued  in  that  of  Arclievites  (Ezra  iv.  9),  mentioned 
there  in  close  connection  with  tho  Babylonians.  By 
tho  Septuagint  translators  of  Gen.  x.  10  it  is  called, 
Orecli.  Ptolemy,  in  his  enumeration  of  Chaklcaa 
cities,  mentions  ono  called  Orchoc ;  Strabo  speaks  of 
a  sect  of  phUosopliers  called  Orchoeni ;  and  lastl}', 
Pliny  mentions  a  people  called  Orcheni,  who,  ho  says, 
stopped  the  mouth  of  tho  Euphrates  for  purposes  of 
irrigation  (Ptol.,  v.  20.  7;  Strabo,  vi.,  p.  739;  Plin., 
\'i.  130).  Our  readers  will  have  noticed  the  similarity 
between  the  Septuagmt  word  for  Erech  and  tho  Greek 
and  Latin  names  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  St.  Jerome 
says  th.at  Erech  was  represented  by  Edessa,  a  town  in 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  nearly  in  tho  same  latitude  as 
Nisibis,  but  about  120  miles  to  the  westward  of  that 
place.  St.  Jerome  derived  his  information  not  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  from  Je^^^slL 
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tradition,  au  authority  of  littlo  wei,;^ht  iu  tills  case.  Let 
us  inquire  what  conehisiou  can  be  drawn  from  internal 
evidence. 

About  120  miles  S.E.  of  Babylon,  in  lat.  31'='  19'  and 
45'^  40'  long.,  four  miles  from  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the 


platform  are  situated  the  remains  of  numerous  ancient 
buildings,  among  which  the  most  remarkal)lo  by  far  are 
those  of  Warka,  now  commonly  believed  to  represent 
the  city  of  Erech,  and  to  which  the  names  Orech  and 
Orchoe  bear  a  satisfactory  resemblance.     We  may  rc- 
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Euphrates,  not  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  scattered 
streams  of  inundation  re-enter  in  some  degree  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  is  a  tract  of  land  slightly  raised 
above  the  ordinary  water-level.  During  the  ]ieriod  of 
inundation  it  is  unapproachable,  and  when  the  waters 
siibsido  during  the  month  of  November,  a  sandy  waste, 
with  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  to  relieve  its  desolation, 
succeeds  to  the  waste  of  waters.      Upon   this   sandy 


mark  further  that  it  seems  also  to  contain  the  substance 
of  the  name  Ui;  the  Chaldean  homo  of  Abraham,  and 
that  it  was  for  a  smiilar  reason  that  Orfah,  or  Edessa, 
long  thought  to  lie  the  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,''  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  equivalent  of  Erech,  i.e.,  that  Ur,  or 
Hur,  and  Erech  were  names  of  thro  same  place.  On 
this  opinion  we  sh.all  have  occasion  to  remark  liereafter. 
Let  us  now  notice  briefly  the  leading  features  of  the 
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site  of  Warka,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lof  tus.  A  rampart 
of  earth,  of  abaost  cii-eidar  form,  nearly  six  miles  in 
circumference,  and  sometimes  forty  feet  iu  heiglit,  sur- 
roimdstlie  area.  Of  this  space  the  greater  part  is  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  mounds,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
principal  one  and  several  others  detached.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  on  wliicli 
stand  the  most  important  remains,  and  iu  many  places 
the  traces  of  fire  are  manifest,  due  either  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  city  was  destroyed,  or  to  the  existence  in 
various  parts  of  it  of  furnaces  for  baking  bricks  and 
pottery.  Within  or  without  the  walls  are  three  prin- 
cipal edifices,  one  called  iu  Arabic  Buwdriya,  a  word 
.signifying  "  reed  mats,"  and  iUustratiug  the  mode  of 
construction  used — viz.,  bricks  interlaid  with  reeds,  at 
distances  of  four  to  five  feet.  It  is  a  tower  200  feet 
square  and  about  100  feet  iu  lieight.  Many  of  the  in- 
scribed bricks  supporting  its  walls  bear  the  name  of 
Unikh,  a  king,  perhaps  the  founder,  whose  date  is 
supposed  to  have  beeu  about  2230  B.C. ;  and  in  some  of 
tliose  which  compose  the  superstructure,  the  name  also 
may  bo  read  of  another  king,  who  died  about  700  years 
later,  and  who  may  be  thought  to  liave  either  repaired 
or  rebuilt  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  A  second 
building,  called  Wus^vas,  from  a  negi-o  wlio  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure, 
is  larger  than  the  Buwariya,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
remains  cxlubit  iu  a  remarkable  degree  the  style  of 
Clialdcan  arcliitecture  in,  perhaps,  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  Many  other  Ijuildings  possessing  architectural 
features  of  a  striking  kind,  some  of  them  of  later  date, 
are  found  within  the  area  of  the  walls,  and  beyond  the 
enclosure  are  many  artificial  moimds,  one  of  them  950 
feet  in  circumference  and  90  feet  in  height,  the  pui-pose 
of  whose  constnietion  lias  not  yet  beeu  ascertained. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  Southern  Chaldca, 
including  Warka,  is  full  of  sepulchral  memorials, 
while  Assyria  is  remarkably  deficient  in  them.  Warka 
itself  is  a  city  of  tombs,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
tliat  the  Greek  historian,  Arrian,  in  liis  account  of 
Alexander's  entrance  into  Babylon,  and  description  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  speaks  of  the  tombs  of  Assyrian 
kings  as  being  very  numerous  among  the  mai-shes  of 
the  Euplu-ates  (Arr.  Exp.,  vii. ;  Lof  tus,  p.  198).  But 
■whatever  may  have  been  the  former  condition  of 
Warka,  it  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Its  solitude,  says 
Mr.  Lof  tus,  is  even  more  striking  than  that  of  Babylon. 
"  There  is  no  life  for  miles  around.  No  river  glides 
in  gi-ande\ir  at  the  base  of  its  mounds ;  no  green  dato- 
groves  flourish  near  its  nuns.  The  jackal  and  the 
hysena  appear  to  shun  the  dull  aspect  of  its  tombs. 
The  kiugof  birds  never  hovers  over  the  deserted  waste. 
A  blade  of  grass  or  an  insect  finds  no  existence  there. 
Of  all  the  desolate  jiictures  whicli  I  have  ever  beheld, 
that  of  Warka  incomparably  surpasses  all."  (Loftus, 
p.  167.) 

We  now  come  to  Calneh.  or  as  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  versions  have  it.  Chalanne.  also  in  tlie  laud  of 
Shinar.  One  opinion,  maintained  l)y  M.  Oppert,  iden- 
tifies Calneh  with  Mugheyr ;   another  places  it  higher 


up  the  river,  not  f.arfrom  Kerkesyah;  wliile  a  third,  held 
by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  regards  Niffar  as  its  modem  equi- 
valent. (St.  Jerome,  as  quoted  above;  Oppert,  Expedi- 
tion en  Mesopotamie,  i.  258  ;  Chesney,  i.  52 — 118.) 
Niffar  is  situated  on  the  diy  bank  of  a  deserted  canal, 
Sh(d-el-Nil.  and  consists  of  a  nmnber  of  mounds  of 
unequ.'d  Iieights  and  irregular  forms,  haunted  by  lions, 
and  abounding  in  coffins  of  baked  clay  (L.ayai'd,  Niii. 
and  Bah.,  xxiv.,  pp.  556 — 566).  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  con- 
sidered Niffar  to  be  the  true  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  that  Babylon  proceeded  from  Niffar,  iu  accordance 
with  the  statement  intei-polated  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators of  Isa.  X.  9,  where  Cahio  is  mentioned,  "  at  which 
place,"  it  says,  "the  tower  was  built."  The  original 
name  appears  to  have  beeu  Tel-Anu,  the  stronghold  of 
Ann.  a  name  which  perhaps  represents  that  of  Noah, 
and  the  name  Niffar,  which  appears  upon  the  inscrip- 
tions as  Nipur,  was,  perhaps,  given  later.  The  older 
opinion,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  identified  Calneh 
with  Ctesiphon,  m  the  district  called  Chalonitis,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  in  a  more  northern  one  called 
Calacine  or  Calachene.  (Jerome,  as  above ;  Plin.,  vi. 
122  ;  Strabo, xi  530  ;  Ptol.,  y\.  1, 2  ;  Smith's  Anc.  Hid.,  i. 
98.)  Calneh  is  also  read  for  Canneh  by  one  MS.  iu 
Ezek.  xx\-ii.  23,  where  the  mention  of  it  would  place  it 
much  more  to  the  north. 

There  are  still  two  Scripture  names  connected  with 
Southern  Chaldea  whicli  shoidd.  perhaps,  be  considered 
before  we  proceed  to  Babylon — Ellasar  and  Ue  of  the 
Chaldees.  Of  tlieso  Ellasar  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xiv.  1) 
in  connection  with  Ariocli,  a  name  whicli,  though  pro- 
bably not  denoting  the  same  person,  c\-ideutly  resembles 
TJriihh,  that  of  the  probable  founder  of  Warka.  EUasar 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  name  for  the  same  place  as 
Telassar  (Isa.  xxxvii.  12) ;  but  this  would  carry  it  too  far 
to  the  uorth.  Another  opinion  has  thouglit  it  to  be  the 
same  place  as  Laiissa,  mentioned  by  Xeuophon,  the  Athe- 
nian soldier-author,  in  his  account  of  the  Expedition  of 
Cyrus.  Ptolemy,  m  his  account  of  Babylonia,  mentions 
a  place  called  Tlialatha  as  being  near  tlie  Tigris,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Bcrosus  mentions  a  place  called 
Larancha,  and  the  inscriptions  found  at  Sinkarah  give 
a  name  Larsa,  which  seems  fairly  to  answer  to  Ellasar. 
Sinkarah  is  a  I'uiued  town,  about  fif  teen  miles  south-east 
of  Warka.  If  tliis  bo  the  true  site  of  Ellasar,  it  is  im- 
possible that  Larissa  of  Xenophon  can  have  any  con- 
nection witli  that  place,  as  the  narrative  of  Xenophon 
shows  Larissa  to  have  been  mncli  more  to  the  north. 
The  word  Smkarah  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with 
Shinar,  whose  king,  Amraphcl,  was  allied  with  Arioch, 
king  of  Ellasar,  in  the  expedition  against  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  ;  and  thus  iu  the  tiyo  names,  Larsa  and  Sin- 
karah m.ay,  perhaps,  be  preserved  the  memorials  both  of 
Shinar,  the  name  of  the  region,  and  of  Ellasar,  the  town 
or  district  of  which  Urukh  or  Arioch  was  the  ruler  iu 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Like  Warka,  Sinkarah  is  a  city 
of  tombs,  and  ajipears  to  have  been  early  abandoned. 
(Bcrosus,  p.  55  ;  Xen.,  Anah.,  iii.  4.  7  ;  Ptol.,  v.  20.  i  ; 
Bawhn.son"s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  Essay  vi. ;  Lof  tus, 
p.  251.) 
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'he  mode  of  tliis  mystei-ious  encounter  at 
Peniel  we  aro  uot  careful  to  define.     It 
may  have   been   a   vision  •  of  the    night. 
Who  can  deny  that  all  the  great  spiritual 
truths  and  lessons  taught  hero  might  liavo  been  con- 
veyed through  such  a  channel?     But  tiU  it   can   be 
shown  that  a  dream  or  vision  ever  left  behind  it  such 
a  physical  residt  as  the  halting  upon  the  thigh,  we  are 
content   to  take   the  narrative   literally.      Of   greater 
importance  is  it  to  notice  that   this  was  the  crisis  or 
turning-point  in  Jacob's  inner  life.     The  bestowment 
upon  this  occasion  of  the  new  name  would   of  itself 
have  led  us  to  expect  this.     A  careful  study  of  his  life 
establishes  it.     Dividing  that  life  into  two  parts — the 
97  years  tliat  preceded,  and  the  50  that  followed  the 
great  interview  at  Peuiol — wo  find  little  in  the  former 
to  attract;  not  a  little,  on  the   other  hand,   to  repel. 
Abundance,   indeed,    of  good   materials   of    character 
exhibit   themselves :   nothing    shallow,    nothing   weak, 
all  of  good  quality  and  proportion,  quick   intelligence, 
warm     affection,    poetic   sentiment,   large    and  varied 
capacities  for   work,  firmness  of  purpose,  fertility  of 
resource,  unfaltering  self-confidence  ;  bvit  the  presence, 
withal,  of  a  selfish  and  sneaking  cunning,   an  aptness 
for  deceit  and  treachei-y  in  dealing  even  with  nearest 
friends ;   and  the  absence  of  any  clear  tokens  of  tlie 
continuous   and   dominant   influence   of   the  ancestral 
faith  —  the  first  \'ision   at   Bethel  making  apparently 
but  a  temporary  impression — one  that  faded  away  amid 
the  manifold  engagements  of  the  strange  and  troubled 
life  at  Padan-aram.     In  the  second  section,  the  fifty 
years   that   date  from  Peniel,   Jacob  appears   a  quite 
altered  man ;    the   old   nature,   doubtless,   still   there, 
but  thoroughly  restrained  and  subdued.     Not  a  trace 
of   craft   in   any  one   piece  of   conduct :    the  crooked 
cunning  ways  followed  no  more.     Eor  adroitness  there 
is  simplicity ;    for  falsehood,  truth.       Self-confidence 
has    got  its    death-wound    in  that  midnight  meeting. 
Henceforth   a  certain    nameless   gentleness,    restraint, 
timidity,  distrust  appear.      Spiritually  lie  halts,  when 
before  he  would  have  put  Aovnx  his  foot  unfaltering. 
He  hears  of  the  indignity  done  to  Dinah,  and  "  holds 
Ms  peace  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  5).     Simeon  and  Levi  avenge 
the  wrong  by  a  deed  of  shameless  deceit  and  cruelty. 
He  trembles  "lest  the  Canaanitcs  and  Perizzites  shoiild 
gather  themselves  against  him  and  slay  him  "  (xxxiv. 
30).     A  stiU  more  shameless  deed  than  the  one  done  at 
Shechem  is  committed  in  his  own  household,  and  all 
that  is  said  of  him  is  that  "ho  heard  it"  (xxxv.  22 1. 
Trial  follows  trial,  bereavement  succeeds  bereavement. 
Under    severe  and   protracted    discipliui?,  the    higher 
spiritual  nature  grows  and  ripens,  till  at  the  close  the 
piety  of  Abraham   and  Isaac,'  their'  faith  In  God  and 
in  his  special  promj^s,  ■shines  forth  in  Jacob  in  mi- 


clouded  beauty.  The  dates  and  incidents  of  this  most 
interesting  period  of  Jacob's  life  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : — 


Jacob. 

Isaac. 

Joseph. 

hicident. 

Record, 

ArjC. 

Age. 

Aijc. 

97 

157 

6 

The  wrestling  with 
the     Angel      at 
Peniel. 

Sojourn  atSuccoth 

At  Shechem      .      . 

Rape  of  Dinah,  the 
plot,     and     the 
massacre  ,     .     . 

Bethel  re-visited  . 

Death  of  Dehorah 
at  Bethel. 

Death  of  Rachel  at 
Ephrath  ;   birth 
of  Benjamin. 

Gen.xxxii  24— 32; 
compare    Gen. 
XXX.      25,     26 ; 
xxxi.  38,  41. 
Gen.  xxxiii.  17. 
xxxiii.18— 20. 
XTxiv. 

xxxv.   1—15. 

XiXT.  8. 

XXXV.16— 20. 

107 

167 

IG 

Arrival  at  Hehron 

xxxv.  27. 

108 

108 

17 

Joseph    sold    into 
Egj-pt. 

sxxvii.  2. 

120 

180 

29 

Death  of  Isaac.     . 

xxxv.  28,  29. 

121 

30 

Joseph    presented 
to  Pharaoh. 

xli.  46. 

130 

39 

Jacob's     presenta- 
tion to  Pharaoh. 

xlvli.  7—10. 

1« 

... 

65 

Adoptionand  bless- 
iDf;  of  Epliraim 
and  Manasseh. 

xlviii. 

H7 

56 

Death  and    burial 

Xlix.  33  ;      1. 

of  Jacob. 

1 

1—13. 

When  "  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  upon  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4), 
did  Jacob  not  feel  that  ho  had  misjudged  liis  brother  ? 
Men  sucli  as  Esau  are  reckless,  passionate,  self-willed, 
and  self-indulgent,  but  not  rancorous  or  malevolent; 
not  given  to  niu'se  a  grudge  in  secret  for  years,  biding 
revenge,  but  as  quick  often  in  their  forgiveness  as  in 
their  anger,  and  open  to  all  the  generous  and  kindly 
affections.  So  was  it  at  least  with  his  affectionate 
embrace  of  Jacob  after  then-  long  separation.  But  the 
restless  roving  spirit  of  the  son  of  the  desert  was  not 
long  in  revealing  itself.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  very  day  of  their  meeting  that  ho  said  to  Jacob 
"  Let  us  take  onr  journey ;  let  us  go,  and  I  -will  go 
before  thee."  The  proposal  was,  with  good  reason  given, 
declined,  nor  was  his  kindly  offer  of  lea\'iiig  behind 
a  protecting  baud  more  welcome.  So,  satisfied  mth  a 
few  hours'  iutercom'se,  "  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his 
way  to  Seir."  Left  to  regulate  his  movements  as  he 
pleased,  Jacob  descended  from  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok, 
and  pitched  his  camp  at  Succoth,  somewhere  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  but  whether  on  the  eastern  or 
western  side  of  the  river  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Here  ho 
not  only  built  a  house  for  liimself,  l>ut  erected  booths 
for  his  fiocks.  It  may  have  been  some  sanitary  con- 
sideration, springing  out  of  the  condition  of  his  flocks  as  ■ 
affected  by  their  late  rapid  march,  which  led  him  to  put 
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tliem  for  sonio  time  imder  cover — a  thing  not  common 
in  the  East,  where  night  and  clay,  siunmer  and  winter, 
they  live  in  the  open  air.  That  the  stay  at  Snccoth 
was  more  than  a  mere  ordinary  lialt  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment upon  a  journey,  is  thus  apparent ;  but  can  wo 
form  any  idea  of  its  probable  length  ?  We  have  ten 
years  here  to  come  and  go  upon,  for  so  long  was  the 
interval  between  Jacob's  reaching  the  borders  of  Canaan 
and  his  arrival  at  Hebron.  Over  these  intervening 
years  wo  have  to  distribute  the  incidents  recorded  in 
tho  33rd,  34th,  and  3.5th  chapters  of  Genesis.  To  allow 
of  Dinah  and  her  In-others  being  of  anything  like  suffi- 
cient age,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the  events  nan-ated 
in  tho  Sith  chapter  as  far  on  as  possible  towards  the 
close  of  this  period.  If  we  assign  a  year  to  tho  jom-ney 
from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  Ephrath,  Edar,  and  Mamre, 
there  remain  nino  years  to  bo  divided  between  Succoth 
and  Shechem.  But  did  Jacob  actually  allow  ten  years  to 
elapse  after  reaching  the  banks  of  tlio  Jordan  before 
visiting  his  .aged  pai-ent  at  Mamre  P  So  long  as  the 
tcn'or  of  Esau  was  upon  him,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  he  might  shi-mk  from  a  possible  encoimter 
with  his  brother,  but  from  that  terror  the  meeting  by 
the  banks  of  the  Jal.ibok  delivered  him.  Wo  can  even 
imagine  that  taking  into  consideration  his  father's 
peculiar  disposition  and  his  extreme  existing  frailties, 
Jacob  might  have  shrimk  from  bringing  so  large  a 
company,  ivith  all  the  domestic  rivah-ies  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  and  the  eleven  children  of  Ms  household,  in  upon 
such  a  lover  of  quiet  as  Isaac  ever  was ;  but  that  after 
so  long  a  separation  Jacob  should  have  lived  con- 
tinuously so  many  years  so  near  to  Hebron  as  he  was 
at  Succotli  and  at  Shechem — a  single  week  enough  to 
carry  him  to  and  fro,  and  give  him  a  day  or  two  with 
Isaac — without  once  going  to  see  him,  is  almost  in- 
credible. What  so  likely  as  that  after  ha\'iug  got  his 
family  and  flocks  all  comfortably  housed  at  Suecoth. 
Jacob  left  them  for  a  few  days  to  pay  a  hasty  and 
mireeorded  visit  to  his  father,  bringing  back  with  him 
Rebckah's  maid,  his  own  old  nurse,  who  told  him  all 
about  his  mother's  deatli,  and  who  got  in  a  few  years 
such  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  tho  whole  household  of 
Rebekah's  nieces,  that  when  they  buried  her  at  Bethel 
tho  oak  beneath  which  they  laid  her  was  called  the  "oak 
of  weeping  ?  "  How  else  are  we  to  account  for  Deborah's 
presence  and  for  tho  emotion  excited  by  her  death  ? 

From  Succoth  Jacob  removed  to  Shechem.  It  was 
here  that,  120  years  Ijefore,  his  grandfather  had  made 
his  fu-st  halt  and  reared  his  first  altar  in  the  Land 
of  Promise.  But  Jacob  not  only  pitched  a  tent  and 
raised  an  altar ;  he  bought  a  piece  of  groimd  from  the 
Sliochemit<'s  and  dug  a  well,  the  remains  of  whose 
masonry  still  tell  of  the  great  labour  that  must  have 
been  bestowed  on  it.  Obviously  a  prolonged  residence 
hero  was  meditated ;  nor  was  it  till  his  hold  of  the 
place  was  loosened  by  the  crime  of  Shechem  and  the 
l)loody  cruelty  of  his  sons ;  nor  was  it  till  God  said  to 
hi'm,  "Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,''  that  he  took  his  de- 
jvirture.  The  pai-t  taken  personally  by  Jacob  in  tho 
whole  affair  of  tho  Shechemit<>s  fif  indeed  it  can  be 


said  that  he  took  any  jjart  whatever  in  it)  not  only 
indicates  a  spirit  chastened  and  subdued,  but  shows 
that  alreadj',  young  as  they  are,  his  own  children  have 
but  sUght  regard  to  his  judgment  or  will.  His  sons 
ai'e  with  the  cattle  in  tho  field  when  Jacob  first  hears 
of  Dinah's  defilement.  As  one  afraid  to  speak  out  his 
sentiments  in  their  absence,  he  held  his  peace  "until 
they  were  come."  Hamor  comes  out  to  commune  with 
Jacob,  to  try  and  make  up  tho  matter  amicably.  But 
nothing  is  said  or  done  till  the  sons  "  come  out  of  the 
field,"  and  when  they  come  they  take  the  whole  coUoquy 
out  of  their  father's  hands  into  their  own.  They  did 
not  consult  him  as  to  their  treacherous  proposal.  By 
tacit  consent  he  was  party  to  the  arrangement  made, 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  and  never  suspected  the  foul 
violation  of  it,  from  the  first  contemplated.  And  when 
before  liis  eyes  the  deceit  and  abominable  barbarity  of 
tho  sack  of  the  town  and  slaughter  of  its  helpless 
inhabitants  was  perpetrated,  he  neither  attempted  to 
restrain,  nor  ventured  to  condemn,  but  said  only  to 
Simeon  and  Levi,  "  Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me 
to  stink  among  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  land ;  they  shall 
gather  themselves  together  against  mo ;  I  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, I  and  my  house."  Was  it  that  he  was  insensible 
to  tho  atrocity  of  the  deed,  and  thought  only  of  its 
consequences .'  Let  the  wordi  that  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards  broke  from  his  trembling  lips  upon  his 
death-bed  in  Egyj^t  bo  the  answer.  "  Simeon  and  Levi 
are  brethren  ;  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their 
habitations.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honoui-,  bo  not  thou  iu%'ited. 
Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel." 

It  seems  strange  that  Jacob  should  have  delayed  so 
long  in  going  to  Bethel — have  needed  to  be  reminded 
of  the  vow  that  he  then  had  made.  We  may  do  him, 
however,  some  injustice  here.  Tho  remembrance  of 
the  vow  may  have  been  fresh  enough  upon  his  heart,. 
especially  since  that  inter^aew  at  Peniel.  But  he  may 
have  been  restrained  by  his  knowledge  of  how  imfit 
his  family  and  retainers  were  for  going  up  with  him  to- 
a  place  so  suggestive  of  a  vowed  and  exclusive  alle- 
giance to  the  one  true  God.  The  command  that  now 
came  from  heaven  quickened  his  sense  of  this,  and  ho- 
issued  the  peremptory  order,  "Put  away  the  strange 
gods  that  ai-o  among  you."  Who  can  tell  how  far  it 
was  the  fc.ar  which  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites 
excited  which  prepared  his  motley  company  for  at  once- 
and  so  f  uUy  carrying  out  tho  order,  bringing  "  all  the 
strange  gods  which  wei-e  in  their  hand,  and  all  their 
ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears" — all  tho  objects 
and  instruments  of  their  idolatry — and  burumg  them 
under  the  oak  ?  At  Bethel  God  again  appeared  to  him, 
not  now  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  but  in  .some  visible 
form,  renewing  the  i)romise.  and  "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar 
in  the  place  where  he  talked  mth  him,  even  a  piUar  of 
stone,  and  he  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon,  and  he 
poured  oil  thereon ;"  the  first  mention  of  such  a  mode 
of  consecration.  The  name  .already  given  to  himself  at 
Peniel,  which  he  had  not  perhaiJS  communicated  to  any 
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one,  had  uot  at  least  exclusively  appropriated,  be  was 
now  told  to  assume ;  and  tlio  name  that  he  had  already 
given  when  alone  to  the  place,  but  which  no  one  else 
may  have  kuovm  of  or  heard  given,  he  now  openly 
attaches  to  it. 

There  was  no  lingering  at  Bethel.  The  impulse 
was  now  strong  upon  him  to  get  to  Hebron.  It  was 
but  a  two  days'  journey.  Yet  short  as  tlie  way  was, 
it  brought  with  it  a  bitter  grief  in  Biichel's  death. 
Seven  years  had  once  seemed  but  a  few  days  for  the 
love  he  had  to  her.  She  had  provoked  him  occasionally 
by  her  pettish  impatience  at  Padau-aram,  but  the 
anger  she  had  kindled  was  but  sliort-lived.  More 
recently  she  had  been  the  source  of  an  anxiety — all  the 
deeper  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  Wlieu  aU  the  gods 
were  brought  forth  to  be  buried,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
Laban's  teraphim  would  be  among  the  number  coming 
out  of  Rachel's  tent  ?  And  what  could  Jacob  think  as 
he  looked  upon  them  and  remembered  that  scene  upon 
Moimt  GUead,  and  how  ho  had  said  in  his  ignorance 
and  false  confidence  to  Laban,  "  With  whomsoever  thou 
fiudest  tliy  gods,  let  him  not  live?"  Rachel,  he  knew 
now,  had  stolen  the  images.  What  if  she  had  been 
detected  then  ?  Hers  was  that  fatal  family  gift  of 
beauty  which  she  had  shared  with  her  aunt  Rebckah, 
but  hers  also  that  fatal  family  taint  of  deceJtfulness 
from  which  lie  had  not  liimself  escaped,  and  which  now 
in  one  form  after  another  was  developing  itself  in  his 
liousehold.  But  stiU  he  loved  her,  and  when  the  suddeu 
lUness  and  the  sharp  suffering,  and  the  uulooked-for 
■death  occurred  at  Ephrath,  it  was  to  Jacob  an  over- 
whelming woe.  Long  years  afterward  in  Egyjjt  one 
told  Joseph  that  his  father  was  dying,  and  he  took  his 
two  sons  Manasseh  and  Eplu-aim  to  a  parting  interview. 
And  Jacob  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed, 
and  spake  very  tenderly  and  encouragingly  to  Joseph 
about  himself  and  his  two  sons.  Then  turning  for  a 
moment  to  think  about  himself — to  look  back  upon  the 
jiast — he  added,  "  And  as  for  mo,  wlicn  I  came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  l)y  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come 
to  Ephrath  :  and  I  burfod  her  tliere  in  tlio  way  of 
Ephratli."  Alone  out  of  all  the  family  incidents  of 
a  long  and  chequered  life,  the  death  and  the  Inirial  of 
Rachel  were  remembered  and  thus  toueliingly  referred 
to.  Jacob  had  often  thought  of  what  a  pleasure  it 
■  would  be  to  present  to  his  old  father  one  whose  beauty 
-would  remind  him  of  his  own  Rebekah.  But  within 
a  day's  march   of   Hebron  he  has  to   lay   her  in  the 


grave.'  In  tlie  babe  born  at  Ephrath  Isaac  could  not  bo 
expected  to  take  much  interest.  But  Joseph  is  there 
to  be  presented  to  his  grandfather — Joseph  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  youth.  And  did  it  not  kindle  a  new  life 
in  the  old  man's  heart  to  see  in  Joseph  the  budding 
of  dispositions  far  liker  his  own  and  his  father's  than 
ever  Jacob's  were  ?  For  tlie  gentleness,  the  simplicity, 
tlio  trutlifuliicss,  the  fidelity  that  shone  out  so  conspi- 
cuously in  the  Egyjitian  life  must  even  thus  early  have 
shown  themselves.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  Jacob 
"loved  Josepli  more  than  aU  his  children."  In  him 
there  was  nothing  to  remind  him  of  Iiis  own  earlier 
faults — in  him  no  such  cunning,  no  such  cruelty,  no 
such  turbulent  insubordination  as  ho  had  already  wit- 
nessed in  liis  other  children.  Here  amid  the  turbid 
waters  that  surround  him,  there  was  one  pure  bright 
silvery  stream  upon  which  his  eye  would  rest  with 
delight,  aud  upon  which  he  would  ask  his  old  father  to 
gaze  along  with  liim.  It  was  the  one  star  of  hope  that 
shone  iu  those  heavens  which  the  death  at  Ephrath 
had  so  darkened.  But  a  year  has  scarce  elapsed  when, 
from  the  distant  Dothau,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  the  rest 
bring  the  blood-stained  coat  to  Hebron,  and  ask  their 
father  if  he  recognises  it.  By  a  made-up  dress  he  had 
deceived  his  own  father.  By  a  Uke  artifice  he  is  himself 
deceived  now  by  his  own  sons.  "  It  is  my  son's  coat ; 
an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ;  Joseph  is  without 
doubt  rent  iu  pieces.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  aud 
put  sackcloth  upou  his  loins,  aud  mourned  for  his  sou 
many  days.  Aud  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted  ; 
and  he  said.  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave"  imto 
my  son  mouming  "  (chap,  xxxvii.  33 — 35). 

1  A  Moslem  ucly,  or  grave  of  a  saiut,  on  the  road-side  witLiu  a 
mile  or  so  of  Bethlehem,  as  you  enter  it  from  Jerusalem,  is  the 
traditional  grave  of  Eachel ;  hut  there  is  another  *'  sepulchre  of 
Kachel "  spoken  of  iu  1  Sam.  x.  2,  which  lay  within  "  the  border 
of  Benjainin,  at  Zelzah."  As  this  border  did  not  extend  south- 
ward beyoud  Jerusalem,  the  sepulchre  must  have  lain  north  of  that 
city.  Kamah,  the  home  of  Samuel,  from  which  Rachel's  voice  is 
represented  as  issuing  as  she  weeps  for  her  childreu,  and  where 
we  would  uaturally  place  her  tomb,  was  also  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  Beujamin.  To  reconcile  this  ap- 
parent discrepancy,  it  has  been  suggested  the  remains  of  Eachel 
may  have  been  deposited  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem, 
and  removed  afterwards  to  Eiimah.  See  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Smith's  Dictlonaftj,  aud  Lauge  ou  Genesis,  p.  SG9. 

-  Into  slieol.  This  is  the  first  place  in  which  this  word  occurs. 
It  cauuot  mean  the  grave  considered  simply  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  the  dead  body.  The  Hebrews  had  another  well-known  word 
for  the  grave  regarded  as  sucli.  Besides,  Joseph  had  never  been 
buried — was  lyiug  iu  no  grave.  Yet  Jacob  speaks  of  goiug  down 
unto  him  into  sheol.  For  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  primitive 
conception  of  s/ieol,  see  Lauge  ou  Genesis,  pp.  58-1 — 587. 


BOOKS   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— IV. 

THE  PEOPHETS :— HABAKKUK. 


BY   THE    RET.    SAMUEL    COX 

!  AVING  announced  his  theme,  Habakkuk 
^    rises  at  once — and  by  one  of  those  rapid 
^     and   abrupt   transitions   characteristic  of 
ir!§     this    form    of    poetry  —  to    the    sublime 
Iheophany,  which   is   the   glory   of  his   ode.     He  has 
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heard,  and  trembled  to  hear,  "  tidings"  of  an  approach- 
ing manifestation  of  the  Divine  2iower  and  majesty. 
To  comfort  and  reassure  his  trembling  heart,  he  recalls 
similar  manifestations  made  to  his  fathers  in  time  past, 
and  the  happy  results  iu  which  they  had  issued.     Ha 
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recalls  the  "  apocalypse "'  of  Sinai,  wliea  the  glory  of 
<ho  Lortl  appeared  in  tlie  giving  of  the  law  (iii.  3,  4). 
Ho  recalls  the  ravages  of  plague  and  pestilence  in 
the  desert,  during  the  exodus  (ver.  5).  Ho  recalls  the 
consternation  of  the  desert  and  Canaanite  clans,  when 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  led  by  Jehovah,  advanced  upon 
them  and  overthrow  them  (vs.  6 — 9).  He  recalls  the 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Ainorites,  in  wliich 
"  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel,"  and  at  Joshua's  command 
"  the  sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  tho 
valley  of  Ajalon,"  "  until  tho  people  had  avenged  them- 
selves on  their  enemies"  (^ver.  11).  And  he  closes  the 
theophany  ■with  a  few  exulting  verses,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  merciful  and  gracious  end  of  these  terrible 
displays  of  the  Di^-ine  omnipotence  (vs.  12 — 15).  But 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  poetiy  we  are  reading,  not 
history ;  an  ode,  not  a  chronicle.  The  prophet  gives  us 
no  details  of  the  events  he  recalls,  no  distinct  and 
specific  recital  of  them,  but  only  such  hints,  such  sug- 
gestive names  and  allusions,  as  would  suffice  to  call  up 
scene  after  scene  in  the  minds  of  men  to  whom  the 
liistory  of  their  fathers  was  intimately  kno^vn.  The 
Hebrews  lived  in  the  past  almost  as  much  as  they  did 
in  the  present.  Tho  sacred  annals  of  their  race  were 
"  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words."  The 
slightest  hint,  therefore,  tho  mere  turn  of  a  phrase, 
would  act  on  their  memory  like  a  charm,  and  wake  to 
life  scenes  and  events  which  were  never  very  long 
absent  from  their  thoughts.  Habakkuk  had  no  need 
to  rehearse  the  deeds  of  ancient  time  at  length;  the 
barest  allusion  would  be  enough ;  nor  would  the  laws 
of  the  ode,  the  most  abrupt  and  impetuous  of  poetic 
forms,  permit  more  than  hint  or  suggestion.  The  ode 
is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  "  descriptive  poetry." 
Restless,  and  fuU  of  imi^ulse,  it  sings  "  in  wandering 
measiu'es."  Its  movement  is  that  of  the  swallow, 
swift,  and  full  of  quick,  unexpected  turns.  It  pre- 
supposes much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  as 
mtness  the  odes  of  Pindar,  or  any  of  our  fine  English 
odes,  Gray's  or  Collins's,  Milton's  or  Wordsworth's.  It 
touches  point  after  point  of  its  subject  with  light,  but 
the  light  never  tarries  long  on  a  single  spot;  it  leaps 
and  flashes  from  point  to  point,  and  recpiires  that  we 
should  see  what  it  iUuminates  at  a  glance.  Habakkidx 
only  does  what,  as  a  poet,  he  was  bound  to  do.  He 
aims  at  producing  a  stroug  and  deep  impression,  by 
condensing  into  tho  briefest  possible  compass  such  a 
view  of  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  of  God,  the 
magnalia  Dei,  as  would  vividly  recall  the  whole  com-se 
of  the  Hebrew  story,  and  make  all  past  "  judgments  " 
interpret  the  "  judgment "  he  had  been  moved  to 
predict.  And,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  a  detached 
and  historical  description  of  them,  he  gives  us,  in  touch 
on  touch,  stroke  after  stroke,  the  impression  they  had 
produced  on  his  mind. 

What  made  Ids  work  the  shorter  makes  ours  tho 
longer.  For,  if  we  would  read  the  ode  with  intelligence 
— as  we  must  expand  its  poetry  into  history — ^we  must 
both  recall,  in  some  detail,  the  historical  events  to  which 
he  abi-uptly  aUudos,  and  uoto  what  forms  they  assumed 


in  his  mind.  One  point  we  must  mark  at  once,  viz., 
that  the  prophet  is  raised  above  the  bounds  of  time.  Ho 
beholds  the  Inhabitant  of  eternity  in  eternity.  All  past 
manifestations  of  God  pass  before  him  as  taking  place 
wliUe  he  gazes  upon  them.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  \'ision, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appears  unto  him.  Ho  sees 
what  the  fathers  saw.  And  what  is  it  that  he  beholds  ? 
*'  God  Cometh  from  Teman, 

The  Holy  One  from  the  mouutains  of  Paran. 

His  splendour  coveretli  the  heaveus, 

Aud  the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 

The  bri^^htuess  is  like  that  of  the  suu  j 

Eays  stream  forth  from  his  hand  : 

And  there  his  glory  is  hid." 

Sinai  is  not  mentioned  in  these  verses,  and  yet  this  is 

simply  a  poetic  conception  of  the  gi^Tng  of  the  law  at 

Sinai,   as    no  student  of   the    Hebrew  Scriptm-es   can 

doid)t;  for  there  is    hardly   a  phrase  in  these   verses 

which  is  not  borrowed  from  Moses  or  Deborah.     The 

song '  in  which  "  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed  the 

chiltbeu  of  Israel  before  his  death  "  opens  thus  : — 

"  Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 
And  rose  up  upon  them  from  Scir  ; 
He  shoiic  ont/rOiii  the  movntuins  of  Paran, 
And  he  came  forth  from  the  myriads  of  his  angels, 
Flashing  forth  rays  of  five  upon  them  from  his  right  hand." 

The  leading  image  in  the  verses  both  of  Moses  and  o£ 
Habakkidi  is  that  of  a  simrise.  As  they  conceived  the 
scene,  the  glory  of  God  rose  on  the  children  of  Israel 
encamped  under  Sinai,  as  the  sim  rises  in  the  east  when 
the  morning  spreads  down  the  moimtains.  Moses 
speaks  of  Jehovah  as  rising  up,  as  sliining  forth,  as 
flashing  forth  fiery  rays.  Habakkuk  expressly  says 
that  Us  brightness  was  like  that  of  the  sun,  that  his 
splendour  covered  the  heavens,  that  the  earth  was  full 
of  his  glory,  that  rays  streamed  forth  from,  his  hand. 
The  image  is  at  once  natural  aud  sublime.  But,  as  used 
by  tliese  great  poets,  it  has  touches  of  beauty  which  are 
not  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  To  gain  these  we  must 
ti-y  to  conceive  the  scene.  Tho  Israelites  were  camped 
in  the  wilderness  before  the  moimt.  Above  them 
towered  the  grim  nigged  peaks  of  Sinai.  It  was  this 
moimtain,  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  seen, 
over  which  the  Divine  Sun  rose  upon  them.  But  far 
away,  across  the  desert,  in  the  distant  east,  two  other 
lofty  ranges  lifted  their  crests  to  heaven  :  the  one  was 
the  limestone  range  of  Edom,  of  which  Mount  Seir  was 
tlie  highest  peak ;  tho  other  was  the  moimtains  of  Paran, 
which  formed  the  southern  wall  of  Canaan.  As  these 
lofty  ranges  lay  to  tho  east,  or,  more  strictly,  the  north- 
east, of  Sinai,  the  suu,  which  the  children  of  Israel  saw 
pouring  its  light  over  the  peaks  and  crags  of  Sinai, 
must  first  have  "  risen  up  on  Mount  Seir,"  and  "  shone 
out  on  the  moimtains  of  Paran."  To  them  that  would 
be  the  natural  course  of  tho  sun.  It  would  rise  in  tho 
distant  east,  behind  the  ranges  of  Parau  and  Edom ; 
having  topped  these  ranges,  it  woidd  shino  full  upon 
Sinai,  and  then,  climbmg  the  summit  of  Sinai,  it  would 
shine  down,  ■with  fiery  rays,  on  tho  camp  of  Israel.  Of 
this  figure  Moses  availed  himself  when  describing  tho 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory.     God  came  to  them, 

1  Deut.  ssxiii.  2. 
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as  a  sun,  to  give  them  light — came  clothed  with  majesty 
as  vnth  a  garment.  And,  to  give  effect  to  the  figure,  ho 
di-apes  it  iu  forms  borrowed  from  the  sunrise  as  it 
would  appear  to  the  Israelites  encamped  beneath  the 
moiuitalu. 

Dolxjrah,  iu  her  soug  of  praise  aud  triumph,'  takes 
up  the  same  imageiy,  varying  it,  however,  to  adapt  it  to 
her  purpose.     She  sings  : — 

"  Lord,  wheu  thou  woniest  out  of  Sclr, 

Wheu  thou  mavchcd^t  out  of  the  jield  of  Edom, 

The  earth  trembled, 

The  heavens  dropped. 
The  mountaius  melted  from  before  the  Lord, 
Eveu  Siuai  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 

Possessed  by  thoughts  of  battle  aud  victory,  Deborah 
conceives  of  the  manifestation  on  Sinai  under  the  figure 
of  a  march,  but  the  march  of  the  sim  on  its  com'se.  To 
her  it  seems  that,  issuing  from  the  lofty  terraces  of 
Seir,  God  had  advanced  across  the  desert  till  ho  reached 
Sinai,  where  he  stood,  revealing  himself  iu  his  glory, 
causing  all  its  rugged  edges  to  meet  aud  flow  into 
beauty. 

Habakkuk  takes  up  both  tlie  thought  of  Deborah  and 
that  of  Moses.  But,  first,  he  simply  expands  that  of 
the  man  of  God.  As  he  gazes  on  the  \asion,  the  land 
of  Edom  (of  which  Teirian  is  but  another  name')  rises 
before  him  -with  its  double  range  of  red  sandstone  and 
limestone  hills  ;  and  over  against  these  hills  "  the  moun- 
tains of  Paran,"  separated  from  them  only  by  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Ghor.  In  the  south-western  desert 
lies  the  i-ange  of  Sinai,  and  beyond  it  the  fathers  of 
Israel  are  encamped.  He  sees  God  rise  and  come,  hko 
a  sun,  over  Teman  and  Paran,  advance  higher  aud 
higher  till  he  tops  the  crest  of  Sinai,  and  sliines  down 
upon  the  camp,  his  splendour  coveiing  the  heavens, 
his  glory  filling  the  earth.  The  one  thought  he  adds 
to  Moses  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  in  the  ode.  After 
dwelling  on  the  "splendour"  and  "glory"  of  God, 
his  "  brightness,"  and  the  "  rays  that  stream  forth  from 
his  hand,"  the  propliot  affirms,  that  even  in  all  these,  the 
"glory"  of  God  "is  hid"  rather  than  revealed.  The 
sun  shines  with  no  borrowed  light,  in  it  is  no  darkness 
at  all ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  taken  as  our  best  symbol 
of  the  Ahuighty,  of  "the  Holy  One  "  who  cannot  tole- 
rate siu.  Tlie  law  given  on  Siuai  was  a  good  law,  dis- 
closing much  of  God's  wdl,  as  much  as  men  were  able 
to  bear.  But  God  is  brighter  than  the  sun  ;  he  is  more 
and  better  than  the  law  cau  reveal.  .  The  heavens  do 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  but  not  fully :  the  statutes 
given  to  Israel  are  broad  and  pure,  but  not  broad  enough 
to  contaiu  all  the  thoughts  of  God.  nor  pure  enough  to 
do  more  than  shadow  forth  "the  Holy  One."  Even  in 
the  rays  that  stream  forth  from  Him,  his  gloiy  is  hid  as 
well  as  revealed. 

The  first  historical  allusion  of  our  ode,  then,  is  to 
the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  The  prophet's  words 
suggest  some  such  scene  as  this.  It  is  the  hour  before 
dawn.    Darkness  rests  on  the  camp  of  Israel.    Through 

1  Judg.  V.  4,5. 
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of  Edom,  and  is  used,  jvf  syndochen,  for  the  whole  land. 


the  darkness  there  rise,  like  dun  shadows,  the  steep 
graud  mouutain-forms  of  the  Sinaitic  r.auge.  Behind 
this  range,  in  the  far  distant  east,  whoUy  concealed  as 
yet  by  the  darkness,  stand  the  mountains  of  Teman 
and  Paran.  At  dawn  the  distant  peaks  are  touched, 
then  suffused,  with  light.  The  Hght  sweeps  s^viftly 
across  the  desert,  climbs  the  farther  side  of  Siuai, 
glitters  among  its  lofty  summits,  and  then  flashes 
ddwn  its  rays  on  the  camp  scattered  round  its  western 
foot.  The  scene  is  so  impressive,  so  inspiring,  that  the 
prophet  ordains  a  pause  in  it.  So  soon  as  the  words, 
"  Eloah  Cometh  from  Toman,  the  Holy  One  from  the 
mountains  of  Paran,"  have  been  sung,  the  singers  are 
to  suspend  their  voices,  and  the  orchestra  is  to  heighten 
its  tones,  gliding  into  some  symphony,  I  suppose — some 
siinrise  symphony  which,  by  its  brightness  and  majesty, 
woidd  jji'epare  the  congregation  for  the  words  that 
were  to  follow. 

The  second  historical  aUusiou  of  the  ode  is  but  dimly 
shadowed  forth  (ver.  5)  : — 

"  Before  him  stallis  the  plague, 
Aud  the  pestilence  dogs  his  feet." 

The  connection  of  thought  in  the  prophet's  mind  seems 
to  be  that,  as  the  fervent  heat  of  the  sun,  which  loads 
men  with  benefits,  also  draws  forth  a  noxious  and 
infectious  poison  from  the  refuse  of  the  world,  and 
breeds  the  contagious  epidemics  by  which  thousands 
fall ;  so  also  the  glory  of  God,  the  very  splendour  of 
his  love,  by  which  men  are  healed  and  saved,  are, 
through  the  neglects  aud  sins  of  many,  turned  to  their 
destruction.  Every  Di\Tne  manifestation  has  its  aspect 
of  terror  as  well  as  its  aspect  of  grace.  So  the  Hebrew 
fathers  foimd.  The  very  God  who  revealed  his  will  on 
Sinai,  also  revealed  his  will,  his  displeasure  against 
evil,  in  the  plagues  that  fell  upon  them  for  their  sins 
during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert.  Ho  who  suffered 
an  entire  generation  to  perish  iu  the  wilderness  might 
well  be  described  as  having  "  Plague  "  to  walk  before 
him  as  herald,  and  Pestilence,  as  executioner,  to  dog 
his  feet. 

But  is  God  ten-ible  only  to  his  friends  ?  Ho  is  still 
more  terrible  to  their  enemies :  those  are  corrected ; 
these,  destroyed.  In  the  song  of  triumph''  sung  by 
Moses  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea,  iu  wliich  the 
Egyptian  host  had  been  di-owned,  he  acknowledges  the 
gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  toward  Israel : — 

"  Thou,  in  thy  mercy,  leadest  forth  thy  people  whom  thou  hast 
redeemed ; 
Thou  guidest  them,  in  thy  strength,  to  thy  holy  habitation." 

But  he  also  predicts  the  consternation  and  terror  into 
which  the  neighboiu-ing  nations  will  be  throfl-n  wheu 
Jehovah  advances  against  them  as  the  Captain  aud 
Leader  of  Israel : — 

"  The  nations  will  hear  it,  and  will  be  afraid  : 

Terror  will  seize  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia. 

Then  the  chiefs  of  Edom  will  be  amazed  ; 

The  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  will  Eeize  them ; 

All  the  iubabitauts  of  Canaan  will  melt  away  with  fear." 

It  is  this  prediction  which  the  prophet  has  in  his  miud. 
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though  complicated  with  other  memories,  as  he  pens 
verses  6  and  7. 

"  He  stands,  fiud  maketli  the  eartli  to  quake  ; 

Ho  looks,  and  causeth  the  uatious  to  tremble  : 
The  primeval  uioimtains  crumble  to  dust ; 
The  aucieut  hills  siuk  clown. 
These  are  his  ways  of  old. 

I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushau  under  affliction. 

The  tent-curtaius  of  Midian  tremble." 
The  prophet  still  has  Sinai  in  his  mind.  The  great 
tempest  beneath  which  the  primeval  mountaiu  "  qnaked 
greatly,"  and  "  was  altogetlier  in  a  smoke,"  finds  an 
echo  iu  his  verse.  But,  like  Deborah,  he  now  conceives 
of  the  Di\Tno  advent,  not  as  a  sunrise,  but  as  a  march. 
Once  more  God  is  coming  forth  from  Tcman  and  Paran, 
crossing  the  crags  of  Sinai,  to  defend  and  redeem  his 
people.  As  Ho  pauses  iu  his  march,  collecting  his 
forces  for  the  battle,  all  nature  is  convulsed ;  the  earth 
quakes,  tlie  mountains  enimljle,  the  hills  sink :  as  He 
looks  with  threatenmg  aspect  on  their  foes,  tlie  naiions 
Iremble;  tlicy  are  amazed  and  melt  mth  fear.  Once 
more  Jehovah  treads  the  ways  that  arc  his  from  of  old. 
That  the  scene  is  stUl  in  the  Sinaitic  Desert,  and  that 
Habakkuk  has  the  song  sung  by  Moses  on  the  margin 
of  the  Bed  Sea  in  his  mind,  is  ajipareut  from  the  fact 
that,  among  the  nations  which  are  to  treniWe,  ho  men- 
tions "  Cusliau  "  and  "  Midian."  For  the  Mitlianites 
occupied  the  territory  which  stretches  between  the 
mountaiu  range  of  Sinai  and  the  gulf  of  tlio  Red  Sea 
(^lauitic  Gulf) ;  while  '•  Cushau ''  is  but  a  lengthened 
form  of  "  Cush,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
range,  and  was  the  home  of  "  the  blameless  Ethioijiaus." 
What  the  poet  intends  to  convey  is  that,  in  his  vision, 
the  mighty  tempest  which  blow  around  the  feet  of 
Jehovah  as  He  stood  on  the  ^jeaks  of  Sinai,  still  raged, 
and  carried  fear  to  the  nations  on  either  side  of  the 
range,  to  the  African  and  to  the  Arabian  tribes.  But 
this  thought  ho  convoys  in  poetic  images,  telling  us 
that,  imder  the  stress  of  this  mighty  tempest,  he  saw 
the  tents  of  Cushan  uuder  afHictiou,  and  the  tent- 
curtains  of  Midian  tremble.  In  plain  prose  tlie  verse 
means,  that  both  the  tribes  that  lay  under  the  very 
shadow  of  Sinai,  and  those  who  were  afar  off,  came,  and 
ivoidd  come,  within  the  circle  of  the  Divine  judgments. 
As  in  imagination  Habakkuk  saw  the  glory  revealed 
on  Sinai,  and  stood  with  Moses  by  the  Red  Sea,  taking 
part  in  the  song  of  triumph,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  select  for  special  mention  the  diWding  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  of  the  deep  rapid  waters  of  the  Jordan 
— the  two  great  kindred  miracles  in  which  Jehovah 
appeared  to,  and  for  his  people,  the  one  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  other  at  the  close,  of  their  pilgi-image 
througli  the  desert.  It  is  in  allusion  to  these  miracles 
that  ho  breaks  into  the  impetuous  and  vehement  in- 
quiry (ver.  8)  : — 

"  Was  it  ag^ainst  the  rivers,  0  Jehovah, 

Against  the  rivers  that  thy  wrath  was  kindled  ? 
"Was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea, 

That  thou  ridcst  hither  upon  thy  horses, 
Thy  chariots  of  salvation?" 

You  feel,  as  you  read,  that  the  poet's  heart  and  imagina- 
tion have  caught  fii-e,  that  he  is  carried  out  of  himself, 
that  ho  is  no  longer  content  to  stand,  a  mere  spectator, 


as  tho  pageant  of  the  DiWne  gloi-y  moves  before  him  ; 
that  he  inast  sjieak  to  get  him  ease,  speak  to  tho  God 
whom  he  has  traced  along  the  ways  of  old.  Of  course, 
he  expects  no  answer  to  the  question.  Such  a  question 
is,  indeed,  the  strongest  form  of  affirmation.  In  ask- 
ing, he  asserts  that  God's  wrath  ivas  against  the  river 
and  the  sea;  that  is,  God  smote  them  as  though  in 
wrath.  And  yet  the  affirmation  is  also  a  negation. 
For  it  was  not  tho  mere  waters  with  which  God  was 
angry ;  he  smote  them  only  to  make  a  way  for  liis 
people,  only  that  he  might  deliver  them  out  of  tho 
hauils  of  their  enemies.  The  figure  of  the  march  still 
dominates  tho  prophet's  thoughts.  God  is  still  advan- 
cing agaiust  the  foes  of  Israel ;  but  now  he  rides  in 
the  royal  chariot,  drawn  by  swift  horses,  with  his  quiver 
and  bow  beside  him,  his  hosts  following  in  his  train. 
That  the  Almighty  and  his  subordinate  commanders 
ride  iu  "  chariots  of  salvation,"  denotes  of  course  the 
gracious  and  redeeming  purpose  on  which  lie  comes, 
that  he  is  hastening  to  rescue  and  redeem  his  people. 
Their  salvation  is  near  at  hand.  For,  as  tho  prophet 
looks  more  closely,  he  sees  that  the  bow  of  the  Divine 
Captain  is  already  naked  and  bare ;  i.e.,  di'iiwn  from  the 
corytiis,  or  leathern  case,  in  which  it  was  carefully  pre- 
served from  accidental  harms  and  injuries  of  tho 
weather,  till  the  moment  of  action  arrived.  As  ho 
Hstens,  he  hears  the  Lord  give  the  word,  "  Sevens  of 
spears  !  "  The  command  thimders  along  tlie  line ;  tho 
battle  is  joined;  the  arrows  fly;  the  spearmen  advance 
to  the  shock. 

This,  at  least,  I  take  to  be  the  liest  interpretation  of 
ver.  9.  But  it  may  serve  to  show  how  difficult  the 
ode  is  made  by  its  very  grandeur,  or  by  the  compressed 
and  intense  style,  full  of  historical  allusions,  to  which 
it  owes  much  of  its  grandeur,  if  I  say  that  more  than 
a  hundred  difEei-eut  interpretations  have  been  put  on 
the  brief  Hebrew  phrase  which  I  have  ventiu'ed  to 
render  "  Sevens  of  spears !  was  the  word."  It  offers 
an  enigma  of  which,  probably,  no  satisfactory  solution 
will  ever  be  reached.  The  differences  aro  not  slight 
variations,  such  as  one  luiglit  hope  to  reconcOo,  but 
grave  and  deep.  For  "  sevens  of  spears "  the  Au- 
thorised Version  roads  "  oaths  of  the  tribes."  Delitzsch 
renders  the  lino  "  rods  aro  sworn  liy  word,"  taking  it  to 
mean  that  Jehovah  has  swoi'n  to  chastise  the  foes  of  his 
people  with  rods.  All  we  can  do  is  to  select  that  read- 
ing which  best  accords  with  the  spirit  of-  the  poem. 
And,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  best  to  take  "  S.'vens 
of  spears  "  as  an  ancient  military  word  of  command, 
denoting  a  form  of  attack  of  which  we  have  no  record. 
Ob\-ioush',  the  prophet  conceives  of  the  Almighty  as 
riding  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  liis  hosts.  He  has 
imcovered  his.  bow,  the  arrow  is  fitted  to  the  siring; 
and  it  surely  is  verj'  natural  and  ajipropriato  that,  as  Ho 
looses  it,  he  should  give  the  word  to  his  troops,  and  bid 
them  advance  in  due  military  array  to  the  assault. 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  word  "  Selah."  Once  more 
the  singers  are  to  pause ;  the  orchestra  is  to  strike  in 
with  au  interlude — a  military  spnphony  tliis  time,  I 
suppose,  descriptive  of  the  shock  of  battle. 
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HE  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  called 
Deuteronomy,  The  Bepetition  of  the 
Law,  and  is  sometimes  so  styled  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  who  understand  by 
the  words  of  chap.  x\-ii.  18,  rendered  in  our  version 
■"  a  copy  of  this  Law,"  tho  Book  of  Deuteronomy  itself, 
■the  Hebrew  literally  signifying  a  duplicate,  or  second 
publication  of  anything.  Our  translation  is  probably 
the  right  one;  but  it  was  a  common  ■\'iew  of  tho  fathers, 
founded  upon  the  words  of  Ezck.  xx.  11,  25,  that  God 
first  gave  the  Israelites,  at  Mount  Sinai,  a  spiritual 
law,  of  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  the  central 
portion ;  and  that  it  was  only  upon  tlieir  constant  viola- 
tion of  every  moral  precept,  coupled  with  the  neglect 
0(f  the  Sabbath  day,  that  tho  burdensome  ceremonial 
of  sacrifices  and  legal  purifications  and  festivals  was 
added,  partly  as  a  pimishment,  but  chiefly  because  they 
■wore  not  capable  of  anything  better  than  this  veiled 
teaching,  in  which  tho  spiritual  meaning  was  -nTappcd 
up  in  a  cover  of  ty[)0  and  mysticism.  This  view  is,  no 
doubt,  an  exaggerated  one,  though  certainly  much  of 
the  Law  was  so  arranged  as  to  suit  tho  low  moral  state 
of  the  people  on  leaving  Egyjit.  It  was  afterwards  the 
work  of  the  prophets  to  disclose  gradually  its  deeper 
iiud  more  spiritual  signification,  that  so  it  might  be  tho 
schoolmaster  gradually  leading  on  tlio  miud  of  the 
nation,  tiU,  ha^nng  outgrown  its  nonage,  it  was  fit  in 
its  maturity  to  receive  Christ. 

Undeniably,  however,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
4Joes  give  us  the  Law  under  a  sublimer  aspect  than  we 
find  it  in  the  Book  of  Le^-iticus,  and  so  is  a  return  to 
the  form  under  which  it  was  given  at  Sinai.  WliUe 
recapitulating  the  chief  enactments  relating  to  their 
religious  and  social  life,  and  in  many  particulars  adapt- 
ing them  more  closely  to  tlio  state  of  things  about  to  bo 
established  in  Palestine,  it  yet  dwells  with  peculiar 
force  upon  tho  worship  duo  to  Jehovah  himself.  It  is 
their  God  whom  Moses  sets  before  them  as  the  centre 
•of  their  love  and  reverence ;  vividly  he  portrays  the 
^wful  conti-ast  between  their  fate  if  they  neglect  Him, 
4iud  the  blessedness  they  will  find  in  His  service.  It 
;seems  as  if  invigorated  by  tho  sight  of  tho  Land  of 
Promise,  now  opening  to  his  view,  and  warmed  \vith 
admiration  for  the  Ijand  of  manly  warriors,  who-se 
character  he  had  formed  during  the  thirty-eight  long 
years  of  their  tedious  halt  at  Kadesh;  solemnised, 
moreover,  by  the  thought  tliat  Ids  share  in  their  high 
enterprise  was  over,  and  that  he  must  die  before  tlie 
dividing  lino  of  Jordan  was  crossed,  he  gathered  all  his 
force  together,  and  from  tho  fuhiess  of  his  heart  spake 
the  glowing  words  of  patriotism  and  holy  zeal  which 
so  distingiush  this  book. 


Its  ordinary  title  among  the  Jews,  "  These  are  the 
Words,"  not  inaptly  describes  its  contents,  for  it  mainly 
consists  of  tlu'eo  addresses  made  to  the  people  encamped 
on  tho  Arabah,  opposite  Jericho.  These  occupy  tho 
first  tlm-ty  chapters  :  next  Moses  solemnly  appoints  his 
successor  (chap,  xxxi.),  utters  his  last  psalm  (chap. 
xxxii.),  formally  blesses  tho  tribes  (cliap.  xxxiii.),  and 
dies  (chap,  xxxiv.).  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
Joshua,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  gathered  these 
records  together,  and  himself  added  to  them  tho 
accoimt  of  tho  great  lawgiver's  death,  excepting  the 
last  four  verses.  In  them  wo  have  tho  solemn  verdict 
of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  as  to 
tho  cliaracter  and  rank  of  Moses.  In  tho  grand  roll  of 
prophets  who  had  ennobled  their  nation,  not  even  an 
Elijah  or  an  Isaiah  had  equalled  the  great  "sen-ant 
of  Jehovah,"  with  whom  God  had  spoken  face  to  face. 
When  tlio  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  closed,  the  words  of 
Moses  in  Dent.  x-\-iii.  1.5,  18  were,  according  to  their 
deliberate  judgment,  stUl  unfidfiUed.  -   -     >  ' 

As  regards  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  we  are  at 
onco  struck  by  the  remarkable  tliscrepancy  in  the  views 
of  those  who  assaU  it.  While  many  critics  stoutly 
assert  that  it  belongs  to  the  ago  of  Samuel,  and  others 
that  it  was  tho  book  which  made  so  great  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Kiug  Josiah,  and  which  was  not  found 
liy  the  high  priest,  Hilkiah,  but  forged,  as  they  afiirm, 
by  him  with  the  aid  perhaps  of  tho  prophet  Jeremiah 
(see  2  Kings  xxii.  8) ;  other  critics  of  at  least  equal 
authority,  and  with  more  show  of  reason,  afiirm  that 
Deuteronomy  is  really  the  ancient  book,  and  contains  a 
far  less  elaborate  ritual  than  that  found  in  Exodus  and 
Lo-idticus.  Whether  we  regard  tho  simpler  form  of 
tho  legislation,  they  say,  or  tho  more  primitive  and  less 
developed  sacrificial  system,  Deuteronomy  is  plainly 
tho  antique  foimdation  upon  which  later  liauds  have 
built  the  burdensome  but  comiilete  sacrificial  system  in 
use  long  ages  afterwards  in  tho  Temple. 

Both  sides  maintain  their  A-iews  with  great  strength 
of  assertion,  but  it  plainly  residts  from  their  discrepancy 
that  there  is  no  force  in  the  arguments  brought 
against  the  Mosaical  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  from 
its  style.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difi^erence  of  stylo,  but 
just  such  as  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  previous  books 
we  have  usually  brief  contemporaneous  i-ecords,  notes 
merely,  and  memoranda,  the  materials,  as  I  have  called 
them,  of  histoiy,  and  not  a  finished  history  itself.  Tet 
often  the  great  power  of  tlie  writer  breaks  out,  as  in 
the  song  of  victory  on  the  sliores  of  the  Red  Sea.  So 
agam  the  episode  of  Balaam,  digested  into  shajie  from 
the  rumours  wliich  had  reached  the  camp,  or  from 
records,  it  may  be,  captui-ed  after  the  battle  in  which 
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Balaam  was  slain,  is  vigorous  and  spu-ited  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  Deuteronomy  we  liave  no  longer 
rough  notes,  but  three  formal  addresses,  spoken  to  the 
people  flushed  with  victory,  and  eager  to  enter  upon 
iheir  career  of  conquest.  It  was  a  noble  occasion,  and 
a  .solemn  one,  for  the  speaker,  like  the  fabled  dying 
swan,  was  chanting  his  death-notes.  Wlio  would  not 
rise  to  grandeur  under  circumstances  so  iuspiriting  ? 
For  thirty-eight  years  the  lawgiver  had  toiled  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach  of  failui'e  and  the  shame  of  defeat 
from  the  people  whom  he  had  led  away  from  their  old 
homes.  And  now  victory  was  at  hand.  Already  they 
had  coped  ■with  the  tall  warriors  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and 
had  jirevailed.  And  soon  the  Laud  of  Promise  woxdd 
be  theirs,  though  his  eyes  must  never  see  them  in  pos- 
session. Naturally,  then,  his  language  is  riclier,  more 
spu-ited  and  rhetorical,  than  when  he  was  chronicling 
laws,  or  the  too  often  distressing  facts  of  their  liistory 
in  the  wilderness. 

I  No  doubt  such  a  composition,  even  with  tlie  aid  of  a 
skilled  amanuensis  like  Joshua,  was  a  wonderful  effort 
for  an  old  man  verging  on  his  hundred  and  twentieth 
year.  But  the  testimony  borne  of  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries was  that  his  eye  had  not  grown  dim,  nor 
liis  natural  force  abated  (Dent,  xxxiv.  7).  Excepting 
the  eventful  episode  of  his  ^-isit  to  Egypt  preparatory 
to  the  exodus,  he  had  dwelt  for  eighty  yeai-s  in  the 
wilderness,  leading  a  simple  life,  and  nourished  by 
plain  faro,  such  a.s  was  calculated  to  maintain  body 
and  mind  in  f  uU  possession  of  their  powers.  And  now 
for  the  Last  time  those  powers  bm'nt  up  brightly  and 
clearly,  and  then  another  took  his  place,  and  led  the 
hosts  of  Israel  to  victory. 

But  if  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  because  of  its  style, 
why  lias  it  beeu  so  attacked  ?.  Tlie  answer  is  simply 
that  the  whole  Bible  has  now  for  many  years  been 
undergoing  a  course  of  what  is  called  "  subjective  criti- 
cism." The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  each  book  is 
examined  as  to  its  contents  and  internal  scope.  Does 
it  agree  with  the  age  and  character  of  the  authoi-,  and 
answer  in  all  respects  to  what  wo  should  liave  expected 
beforehand  ?  Now,  as  reg.ards  this  book,  there  is 
largo  opportunity  for  such  an  examination ;  for  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  Moses,  and  wo  have  three 
other  books  written  by  him,  to  say  notliing  of  Genesis, 
of  which  he  arr.anged  the  contents.  Are  the  facts  the 
same  as  in  those  three  other  books  ?  Does  the  writer 
use  much  the  same  words  and  forms  of  expression  ? 
Nov  plainly  such  a  style  of  argument  is  quite  fair,  but 
has  its  own  dangers.  If  we  found  in  Deuteronomy 
tilings  plainly  iuconsistent  with  the  previous  history, 
and  a  style  ofi  writing'  cniite  unlike  that  used  before,  we 
must  then,  abandon  our  belief  in  the  Mosaic  authorship 
either  ot  xho  earlier  books  or  of  this. 

But  there  are  also  groat  dangers  in  this  style  of 
argument,  for  it  eievates  the  arbitrary  notions  of  the 
critic  into  an  absolute  rule  by  which  to  judge.  Now 
we  know  that  tho  realities  of  life  seldom  or  never 
do  agree  with  our  jireconceived  notions;    and  a  very 


moderate  amount  of  external  evidence  entu-ely  oversets 
all  such  theories.  It  is  often  said  that  fact  is  stranger 
than  tictiou,  because  a  writer  of  fiction  must  keep 
within  the  boimds  of  probability;  while  in  real  life 
most  improbable  things  daily  happen.  External  eri- 
dence,  then,  after  all,  is  tho  most  important,  though 
there  is  fair  room,  and  its  own  use,  for  this  close 
examination  of  the  contents  of  every  book  of  Scripture, 
if  it  be  not  pushed  to  an  extreme.  The  late  Archbishop 
Wliately  once  wi'ote  an  anonymoxis  pamphlet  called 
"Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Existence  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte."  In  it  he  ignored  all  external  evidence, 
and  coniined  himself  to  internal  and  subjective  con- 
siderations, with  such  success  that  he  has  made  out  a 
far  stronger  case  against  the  existence  of  Buonaparte 
than  any  critic  has  succeeded  in  doing  against  that  of 
Moses  or  of  our  Lord.  So  convincing  is  this  amusing^ 
book,  that  one  gentleman  on  reading  it  said,  with  a 
sigh,  "  Well,  till  now  I  had  always  believed  that  there 
had  beeu  such  a  person  as  Buonaparte."  If  you  neglect 
external  e^-idcnce,  there  is  nothing  against  which  a 
clever  writer  may  not  produce  very  strong  arguments. 
The  two  modes  of  reasoning  must  go  together,  and  mere 
difficulties,  especially  when  the  subjects  of  criticism  ai-e 
so  very  ancient  as  that  before  us,  go  for  very  little. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  days  of  Moses  is  so  very  limited 
that  a  child  may  ask  questions  which  no  scholar  can 
answer;  and  that  simply  because  we  have  not  the 
necessary  information. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  external  or  objective  criticism 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  The  Penta- 
teuch certainly  comes  down  to  us  as  the  great  national 
code,  regarded  with  such  entire  veneration,  that  th& 
rest  of  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  considered  by  tha 
Jews  as  only  of  secoudaiy  authority,  or,  as  by  the 
Sadducees,  was  not  received  at  all.  When  did  this  vei:e- 
ration  begin  ?  How  did  the  Pentateudi  win  its  way  to 
this  universal  acceptance?  On  turning  back  to  the 
history  we  find  that  there  was,  first,  a  long  period  of 
anarchy ;  that  then  the  two  warriors,  Saul  and  Da^-id, 
established  a  vast  military  monarchy,  followed  by  one 
peaceful  and  magnificent  reign.  And  then  came  a  dis- 
ruption, and  the  militaiy  empire  was  broken  up  into 
two  petty  states,  constantly  stniggling  with  one  another, 
and  able  at  most  to  maintain  only  a  precarious  existence 
in  the  face  of  the  larger  powers  of  Egyi)t  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. We  know,  too,  that  the  founder  of  one  of  these 
kingdoms  did  his  best  to  wean  his  subjects  from  the 
worehip  established  at  Jerusalem.  Was  the  Pentateuch 
then  in  existence,  and  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  regu- 
lated by  it  ? 

Now  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  if  the  Pentateuch 
had  not  existed  thou,  and  been  received  by  the  nation  as 
authoritative,  it  would  never  have  found  its  w.ay  after- 
wards into  the  ten  tribes.  Jeroboam  did  his  best  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  set  up  instead  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as 
symbolised  by  the  buU,  Apis,  with  whose  rites  he  had 
become  familiar  in  Egypt.  Observe,  then,  that  two 
of  the  earliest  prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  belong  to 
Israel ;  tho  former  entirely  so ;  tho  latter,  though  of  the 
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ti-fbe  of  Judali,  was  yet  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Israel,  and  his  prophecy  is  confined  to  an  account  of  that 
mission.  Now,  in  the  most  incidental  way,  and  in  the 
compass  of  two  very  short  books,  these  propliets  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  among  the.  ten  tribes  of  eveiy 
pecnliarity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  three  great  festi- 
vals, the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  solemn  assemblies, 
the  sacrifices  of  every  kind,  the  daily  ofEering.  the  Ijumt 
and  meat  offerings,  peace  offerings,  free-'wiU  and  sin 
offerings — all  still  existed ;  and,  what  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  they  even  paid  the  tithes  of  the  third  year 
(Amos  iv.  4).  Tlie  prophet  Amos  mentions  many 
minuter  points  of  the  law  as  still  practised  among  thorn. 
The  thanksgi\'iag  cakes  were  leavened  (chap.  iv.  5 ;  Lev. 
vii.  13),  this  being  the  only  case  in  which  Moses  had 
allowed  leaven  to  be  used  in  God's  ser^aco.  The  blood 
of  their  victims  was  dashed  upon  the  altar,  as  pre- 
scribed in  Leviticus,  and  the  altar  had  horns,  which  in 
the  appointed  sacrifices  were  touched  with  tho  blood. 
And,  not  to  mention  too  many  instances,  they  had 
the  peculiar  bowl  called  inizrak,  the  "  pourer "  (see 
"  Leviticus,"  p.  131)  used  for  receinng  the  blood  in 
large  ((u.antities ;  and  Amos  (vi.  6)  accuses  the  rich  of 
drinking  wine  in  them,  ha^dng,  wo  must  suppose,  first 
plundered  them  from  holy  places,  and  then  desecrated 
them  Viy  using  them  at  their  feasts. 

To  make  the  argument  complete,  there  are  in  Amos 
many  verbal  reftrences  to  Deuteronomy.  Tho  hnpeni- 
tence  of  Israel  is  described  under  the  image  of  the  two 
bitter  plants,  gall  and  wormwood  (Amos  vi.  12),  as  in 
Deuteronomy  (xxix.  18),  tho  words  in  the  Hebrew  being 
the  same,  though  differently  translated  in  our  version. 
So  the  remarkable  expression  "blasting  and  mildew" 
is  found  only  iu  Amos  (iv.  9)  and  Deuteronomy  (xxviii. 
221,  and  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  and  in  Haggai, 
in  passages  plainly  modelled  upon  these  two  texts. 
No  one  can  compare  the  threat  about  the  building  of 
houses  for  others  to  inhabit,  in  Amos  v.  11,  with  tlie  cor- 
responding words  of  Dent,  xx^dii.  30,  39,  without  feeling 
that  the  denunciations  of  Moses  were  present  to  the 
prophet's  mind.  It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the 
numerous  other  remiaiscences,  wliich  not  only  prove 
that  Amos  was  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
but  that  he  expected  his  hearers  to  be  so  equally  with 
himself.  If  we  add  the  consideration  that  Amos  was 
not  educated  in  tho  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  was  a 
herdsman,  adding  to  his  scanty  income  by  iiuncturing 
sycamore  fruit,  which  is  said  not  to  ripen  unless  UTi- 
tated  by  artificial  means  (vii.  14),  we  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  knowledge  of  tho  Books  of 
Moses  was  very  general  in  his  days,  long  before  Jere- 
miah was  born,  and  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  been 
received  by  the  whole  nation  previously  to  the  dis- 
ruption. 

Now,  as  no  one  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Hosea  and  Amos,  the  argument  is  nan-owed 
down  to  tliis.  We  are  told  that  Darid  arranged  the 
Temple  ministrations,  with  the  orders  of  tho  priests, 
Le\-ites,  and  porters,  and  established  a  choral  service 
(1  Chrou.xxiii. — xx-i-i.).     Had  Samuel  imposed  upon  him 


writings  of  his  own  as  those  of  Moses,  and  had  David 
influouce  enough  to  establish  them  so  thoroughly  that 
when  the  great  house  of  Joseph,  under  Jeroboam,  threw 
off  the  hated  yoke  of  Judah,  these  institutions  were  still 
cherislied  by  the  Ephraimites  as  tlie  genuine  property 
of  all  Israel  ? 

But  if  so,  how  came  the  Lovites  to  have  no  landed 
possessions  except  a  few  towns  with  their  subm-bs? 
For  this  would  be  settled  when  the  land  was  divided. 
If,  too,  tliere  is  anything  cortaiu,  it  is  that  there 
was  a  sanctuary  containing  the  ark  at  Shiloh,  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  that  Samuel  was  brought  up 
there,  and  that  Da\'id  copied  the  dimensions  of  that 
sauctuaiy  iu  his  plan  for  tlie  Temple,  only  doubling  the 
quantities.  IIow  came  this  sanctuai-y  tlicre,  and  how 
came  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  to  be  liigli  priest  in 
it?  E^-idently  Samuel  was  not  the  founder,  though 
probalily  he  was  the  reformer  of  the  institutions  under 
which  the  tribes  lived.  But  the  question  will  best  be 
settled  by  the  Book  of  Judges ;  for  so  great  is  the 
acknowledged  agi'eement  between  tho  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Deuteronomy  that  our  oi^ponents  are  driven  to 
affirm  that  large  portions  of  Joshua  had  tho  Deutero- 
nomist  for  their  author.  Confessedly  Deuteronomy 
was  wiitten  before  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Now  the  Book  of  Judges  gives  us  not  merely  a 
picture  of  the  most  distressing  anarchy,  but  also  of 
abominable  licentiousness.  Tho  mass  of  the  people 
have  utterly  fallen  from  the  high  moral  standard  to 
which  tliey  had  been  raised  by  Moses.  Never  again 
did  the  nation  sink  so  low,  and  the  narratives  of  which 
this  book  is  composed  could  only  have  been  written  at 
tho  time,  and  by  men  who  valued  truth  above  national 
reputation.  We  can  quite  imagine  these  trutliful  de- 
scriptions urging  a  wise  and  thoughtful  man  like 
Samuel  foi-ward  in  tho  path  of  reform,  and  in  the 
patriotic  endeavour  to  rebuild  the  fallen  institutions  of 
Moses.  Now,  omitting  tho  two  last  episodes  contained 
in  chaps,  xvii. — xxi.,  for  tho  same  reason  for  which  we 
omit  Joshua,  wliat  do  we  find  in  this  book?  There 
is  no  central  government;  the  priesthood  exefcises- 
little  influence;  after  the  first  chapter  Judah  retires- 
to  its  fastnesses,  and  only  appears  again  to  advise 
Samson  to  yield  huuself  to  the  Philistines.  But  here 
and  there  rough  warriors  spring  up,  who  fight  the 
battles  of  the  nation  and  maintain  its  independence. 
There  is  little  scope,  tlien,  for  details,  and  yet  tho  facts 
wo  iiiid  would  be  impossible  to  explain  but  for  the 
Pentateuch.  The  people  are  living  as  settlers  and  con- 
querors mixed  with  hostile  natives ;  the  latter  generally 
possess  the  towns,  while  the  Israelites  are  encamped 
as  large  landholders  over  the  country.  It  is  these 
towns  which  are  the  fruitful  source  of  moral  corrup- 
tion, while  the  landholders  retain  tho  impress  of  the 
master  mind  of  Moses,  and  one  especially,  Gideon, 
shows  all  the  theocratic  feelings  of  the  great  lawgiver, 
and  uses  language  worthy  of  Moses  himself  (Judg. 
viii.  231. 

No  one  certainly  would  venture  to  assert  that  any- 
thing new  was  added  to  tho  institutions  of  Israel  during 
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this  miserable  time.  It  is  a  time  when  things  were 
fast  faUiiig  to  pieces,  yet  at  the  end  of  it  we  find  tlio 
Levites  separate  from  the  rest  of  tlie  nation,  a  tribe 
without  inheritance,  liighest  in  rank,  and  poorest  in 
money.  We  find  tlio  tabernacle  at  ShOoh  the  centre  of 
the  nation's  worsliip,  and  Aaron's  descendants  minister- 
ing there ;  while  in  the  book  itself  Samson  is  a  Nazarito 
according  to  tho  rules  in  Numb,  vi.,  and  Jephthah's 
daughter  cherishes  those  Messianic  hopes  which  Moses 
had  instilled  into  the  people's  minds.  In  short,  where 
tho  documents  are  so  brief,  and  our  knowledge  so 
limited,  it  is  easy  to  suggest  difficulties  and  construct 
plausible  theories  as  to  tho  date  and  authorship  of  any 
and  every  ancient  book ;  but  these  tlieories  on  closer 
examination  fade  away,  and  are  found  to  involve  far 
greater  improbabilities  than  the  statements  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Jews,  witli  all  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  which  they,  with  fuller  knowledge,  could 
bear  to  their  authenticity. 

But  what  are  tlie  difficidties  which  have  driven  men 
to  these  theories  ?  The  first  is  that  in  the  account  of 
tho  appointment  of  the  judges  in  Deut.  i.  6 — 18,  Moses 
puts  it  after  the  departure  from  Horeb,  whereas  in 
Exod.  xviii.  we  find  that  it  occurred  while  they  wore 
encamped  there.  Wo  answer,  that  though  Moses  had 
mentioned  the  departure  from  Horeb  in  verse  6,  and 
now  says,  "At  that  time,"  plainly  his  reference  was 
general ;  for  in  verse  19  he  recurs  again  to  tho  departure 
from  Horeb  as  subsequent  to  this  narrative. 

Again  in  verse  22  it  is  said  that  the  people  urged 
Moses  to  send  the  spies,  whereas,  in  Numb.  xiii.  2, 
Jehovah  is  said  to  have  commanded  it.  But  the  ex- 
planation is  obvious.  Though  urged  by  the  people, 
Moses  did  not  send  the  spies,  till  God  gave  the  com- 
mand. In  so  brief  a  history  much  must  be  omitted, 
but  Moses  might  now  well  remind  the  people  of  the 
additional  fact  of  their  share  in  sending  the  spies  when 
it  had  ended  so  discreditably. 

Again  in  verse  44  we  read  of  tlie  Amorites  who 
dwelt  in  the  mountain :  whereas  in  Numb.  xiv.  43 — 45 
they  are  described  as  Amalokites.  But  this  is  an  en-or 
on  the  part  of  our  assailants.  For  in  Numbers  tliere 
is  mention  also  made  of  Cauaanites  as  present  with 
the  Amalekites  when  Israel  was  smitten  at  Zephath, 
and  these  are  now  correctly  styled  Amorites,  their 
specific  name  being  put  instead  of  theu-  general  name. 
So  any  English  writer  might  describe  Loudon  at  one 
time  as  tho  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  another 
as  that  of  England. 

Other  similar  so-called  discrepancies  have  been  ex- 
plained with  equal  facility  by  Hengstenberg.  And  iu 
fact  there  is  only  one  which  has  caused  any  real  dif- 
ficidty.  In  Numb,  xxxiii.  30—36,  the  route  given  seems 
different  from  that  in  Numb.  xx.  22 ;  Deut.  x.  6,  7  : 
moreover,  in  Deuteronomy  Aaron  is  made  to  die  at 
Mosera,  and  in  Numbers  on  Mount  Hor.  But  the  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  article  upon  the  Book]  of  Numbers 
will  at  once  solve  the  riddle.  Tlio  stations  mentiouod 
in  chap,  x-xxiii.  30—36  are  <hose  of  the  marcli  northward 
up  the  Arabah  in  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus. 


Thou  came  the  defeat  at  Zephath,  and  the  thirty-eight 
years'  sojourn  at  Kadesh.  Then  in  the  fortieth  year 
the  Israelites  march  backward  down  the  Arabah,  and 
hence  the  inverted  order  of  the  stations  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7. 
At  Mosera  tho  army  halted,  while  Aaron  and  Moses 
went  to  Mount  Hor  m  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  there  the  former  died.  It  was  not  till  they  had 
reached  tho  southernmost  limit  of  Edom,  that  the 
Israelites  struck  eastward,  and  began  their  journey 
round  the  territories  of  that  state  and  of  Moab. 

Minute  criticism  has  failed,  therefoi-e,  in  substan- 
tiating any  serious  discrepancies  between  the  statements 
in  Deuteronomy  and  Lq  the  other  books  of  Moses.  But 
by  calling  attention  to  these  minute  points  it  has  made 
us  more  thoroughly  understand  facts  of  tho  liistoiy 
which  previously  had  not  been  suificiently  attended  to. 
Leaving  tlicn  tliese  criticisms,  lot  us  now  give  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 

Tho  first  address  (chap.  i.  6 — iv.  40)  was  spoken  in 
the  Arabah  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Our 
version  unfortunately  speaks  of  this  place  as  "  over 
against  the  Red  Sea"  (chap.  i.  I),  putting,  liowever,  the 
word  "sea"  in  italics  to  denote  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  Really  it  is  over  against  Sriph,  the  high 
mountain  land  on  the  west  of  tho  Dead  Sea,  where  the 
Israelites  had  been  defeated,  and  of  which  the  capita! 
was  Zephath.'  The  address  generally  is  of  a  hortatory 
character,  reminding  the  peoi)le  of  their  continual  re- 
bellions against  God,  and  of  His  goodness  and  mercy 
towards  them.  In  reading  it  now  the  effect  is  very 
much  marred  by  the  numerous  notes  inserted  into  it 
at  its  re^-ision  probably  by  Ezra.  Much  curious  in- 
formation about  the  Emim  and  Anakbn,  and  Horim, 
Rephaim  (rendered  "  giants"),  A\-im,  and  Zamzummim, 
which  would  at  the  present  day  be  at  tho  foot  of  the 
page,  is  thnist  into  the  text.  In  tho  time  of  Moses 
such  information  would  not  have  been  needed,  nor 
the  notice  that  "tho  Sidoniaus  called  Hermon  Sirion, 
but  the  Amorites  Shonir"  (iii.  9).  At  the  return  from 
Babylon  such  matters  would  have  liad  great  interest, 
and  we  must  remember  that  if  an  explanation  was  to  be 
given  at  all  it  must  be  given  iu  the  body  of  the  text. 
Parchment  was  far  too  dear  to  allow  of  a  wide  margin 
for  annotations.  It  was  the  want  of  a  cheap  writing- 
material  which  in  old  time  compelled  scribes  to  resort 
to  those  many  compendious  ways  which  so  limit  the 
information  given  us  in  ancient  books.  As  soon  as 
paper  was  invented,  printing  soon  followed.  But  we 
ought  to  remember  that  tho  Bible  comes  do'ivn  to  us 
from  times  so  remote,  that  both  wi'iting  was  a  rare 
art,  and  ^vriting  materials  difficult  to   procure.      Wee 


1  The  name  Zephatli  will,  perhaps,  scmnd  uufamihar  to  luiiny 
Euglisli  readers,  even  though  they  may  he  careful  students  of  Bible- 
history.  As  they  read  the  narrative  of  the  defeat  of  tho  Israelites 
by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  Hormah  appears  as  the  scene 
of  tlie  disaster,  A  reference  to  Judg.  i.  17  shows,  however,  that 
it  had  previously  borne  the  name  of  Zepl*ah,  and  that  the  new 
name  Hormali  ("destruction")  was  probaltly  giveu  to  it  at  or 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  defeat,  as  denotinjr  that  the  Israelites 
placed  it  under  a  solemn  ban,  and  vowed  that  they  would  not  rest 
till  they  had  utterly  destroyed  the  city  wiiicli  bad  witnessed  their 
disgrace.     Comp.  Numb.  xxi.  i — 3. — Ed. 
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need  not  wonder,  tlievefoi-e,  if  Ezra,  the  learned  scribe, 
inserted  his  many  elucidations  of  Holy  Scripture 
among  its  very  words. 

The  second  and  longest  address,  extending  oyer 
chaps.  V. — xxvi.,  is  a  practical  exposition  of  the  whole 
law.  Ha^-ing  laid  down  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
the  basis  of  human  morality,  Moses  next  takes  the 
first  table,  and  deduces  from  it  the  leading  principles 
which  are  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  God.  At 
the  Ijeginniug  of  chap.  xii.  he  considers  man  in 
his  political  and  social  relations,  and  completes  the 
legislation  of  the  previous  books  by  the  addition  of 
many  special  regulations,  and  the  application  of  many 
of  the  older  enactments  to  their  altered  circumstances. 
And  this  certainly  is  remai'kablo  that  so  many  of  those 
older  i-egulations  should  have  been  fit  only  for  the 
life  in  the  desert,  and  have  to  be  changed  to  adapt 
them  to  their  peaceful  settlement  in  Canaan.  Lastly, 
in  his  third  address  (chaps,  xxvii. — xxx.),  he  solemnly 
renews  tlio  covenant,  sets  before  them  the  blessings 
and  the  curses  which  will  follow  upon  obedience  and 
disobedience,  and  requu'es  them  when  they  have  passed 
the  Jordan  to  inscriljo  the  words  of  the  Law  on  great 
stones  covered  with  plaster,  to  he  sot  up  on  Mounts 
Ebal  and  Gerizim;  and  there,  after  au  altar  had  been 
built,  and  i^eaco-oii'ei'ings  sacrificed,  and  a  solemn  feast 
held  before  Jehovah,  they  were  solemnly  to  recite 
these  blessings  and  ciu'ses  before  all  the  people  grouped 
in  equ.al  divisions  on  these  hills. 

In  chap.  xxxi.  we  have  an  accoimt  of  various  arraugo- 
meuts  made  by  Moses  preparatory  to  his  death.  These 
especially  referred  to  the  cliargo  of  the  Law,  a  copy  of 
which  he  wrote  out,  and  formally  delivered  to  the 
Levites,  who  were  to  deposit  it  by  the  side  of  tlie  ark, 
and  take  care  that  every  seven  years  it  was  publicly  read 
to  the  people.  The  manner  of  the  narrative  makes  it 
probable  that  Joshua  was  the  actual  penman  of  this 
chapter,  which  contains  also  his  own  formal  appointment 
to  the  chieftainship  of  Israel.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
until  the  days  of  Ezra  tliis  command  to  read  the  Law  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people  was  not  observed.  Had  the 
wise  regiUations  of  the  great  founder  of  Israel  been 
obeyed,  the  history  of  the  nation  would  have  been  far 
different  from  what  it  actually  was.  It  is  but  too 
evident  that  the  priests  and  Legates  did  not  take  that 
place  m  the  training  of  tlio  nation  which  Moses  had 
expected.  Tliey  were  to  have  been  its  guides  and  in- 
structors, but  proved  unworthy,  and  God  raised  up  the 
prophets  in  their  stead. 

And  Moses  foresaw  the  evil  days  likely  to  come  upon 
Israel,  and  wrote,  therefore,  a  song  (chap,  xxxii.),  in- 
tended first  to  be  rehearsed  in  the  hearing  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  then  to  bo  committed  to  memory,  and  so 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Wliere 
books  do  not  exist,  and  knowledge  is  rare,  such  composi- 
tions have  a  value  far  exceeding  what  they  would  have 
in  our  times,  and  then-  metrical  form  makes  their  re- 
tention by  the  memory  more  easy.  The  song  itself 
takes  the  highest  rank  in  Hebrew  poetry,  and  forms  the 
very  foundation  of  all  future  prophecy.    Ajitique  and 


riigged  in  style,  fuU  of  pregnant  metaphors,  earnest  in 
its  teachmgs,  impassioned  in  its  warnings,  yet  always 
careful  in  its  rhythm  so  as  to  fasten  easOy  on  the 
memory,  while  it  fascmated  the  imagination,  it  was  well 
calcidatcd  to  be  a  safeguard  against  ai)ostacy  from 
Jehovah's  service,  and  a  constant  reminder  that  they 
were  his  special  people. 

It  was  a  composition  that  probably  had  long  occupied 
the  prophet's  thoughts  at  Kadesh.  The  past  history  of 
the  people  suggested  only  too  probably  their  future 
disobedience.  But  Moses  does  not  part  with  them  in 
strains  of  such  melancholy  import.  There  is  a  tone  of 
happier  augury  in  his  farewell  blessings  (chap,  xxxiii.). 
In  the  benedictions  of  the  tribes  there  is  neither 
warning  nor  reproof,  and  they  ai-e  described  rather  as 
what  they  might  have  been  had  they  faithfully  served 
the  Lord,  than  as  what  they  actually  became.  The  song 
and  the  blessing,  therefore,  are  mutually  necessaiy  to 
one  another,  and  combine  in  setting  before  the  people 
the  alternative  of  happiness  or  punishment,  according 
to  their  deserts. 

This  blessing  modifies,  and  often  even  reverses  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  predictions  with  which  Jacob 
had  taken  his  farewell  of  the  patriarchs.  The  scatter- 
ing of  Le\-i  denounced  by  the  one  as  a  punishment 
is  changed  by  the  other  into  honour  and  reward,  while 
Simeon,  the  sharer  of  Lead's  cruelty,  is  entirely  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  notice.  So  can  repentance  ever 
change  the  Divine  chastisements  into  mercies,  while 
continuance  in  sin  ends  in  total  ruin.  Simeon  did 
soon  cease  to  be  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Settled 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  laud,  it  became  ab- 
sorbed into  the  migratory  tribes  which  roved  over 
the  Arabian  desert.  Most  remarkable,  too,  is  it  that 
while  Jacob  had  given  the  sceptre  to  Judah,  as  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  first-bom,  Epliraim  is  evidently 
the  leading  tribe  in  the  eyes  of  Moses.  It  was  the 
great  strife  all  through  the  history  of  Israel  (Isa.  xi,. 
13),  and  was  at  the  root  of  the  defection  of  the  ten 
tribes,  -with  whose  overtlu-ow  the  claims  of  Ephraim 
came  to  a  disastrous  end.  But  in  the  time  of  Moses 
it  was  the  tribe  of  Joshua,  his  great  general;  and 
throughout  the  Book  of  Judges  Ephraim's  supremacy 
plaiuly  appears,  tliough  more  than  once  its  claims  led 
only  to  signal  humiliation.  In  Da\'id's  time  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  high  treason  to  put  Ephraim 
before  Judah  (cou\pare  Ps.  Ixxrai.  67,  68). 

With  these  grand  poems  Moses  closed  his  long  ad- 
ministration of  Israel's  government.  For  forty  years, 
he  had  been  "  king  in  Jeshurun,"  and  the  time  had 
now  come  for  his  departure.  With  wistful,  gazing  eyes 
he  sun-eyed  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  then  calmly  died,, 
and  Johovah  Iniried  him  iu  a  ra\-ine  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  "but  his  sepulchre  kuoweth  no  man  unto  this 
day."  It  was  a  grand  mysterious  death,  such  as  well 
became  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  master  spirits 
whom  God  from  tune  to  time  raises  up  to  fashion  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  iu  the  truest  sense  are 
his  "  servants,"  sent  to  do  his  wiii. 
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WENTY  yeara  go  by — marked  ouly  liy 
the  deaths  of  Isaac  and  of  Leah ;  at  the 
very  time  when  the  two  hrotliers  are 
hij-iug  their  father's  remains  in  the  tomb 
of  Machpeiah,  Josejih  is  lying  iu  the  kmg's  prison  in 
Egj-pt,  waiting  the  summons  that  was  to  carry  liim  into 
Pharaoh's  presence.  The  famine  that  had  been  felt 
in  Eg}^)t,  falls  now,  too,  upon  Canaan.  It  presses  so 
heavily,  that  at  last  Jacob  says  to  his  sons,  "  Why  do 
ye  look  one  upon  another  P  Behold,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  corn  in  'Egypt  ■■  get  you  do-mi  thither,  and  buy 
for  us  from  thence  ;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die." 
The  ten — loaTOig  Benjamin  behind — obey  their  father's 
voice,  and  go  down  to  'Egypt,  where  a  singular  oxiw- 
rienco  awaits  them.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more 
trying  position  than  that  in  which  Jacob  finds  himself 
when  the  ubie  return — leaving  Simoon  bound  as  a 
hostage— to  tell  their  father  that  if  ever  Simeon  was 
to  bo  released,  or  ever  any  help  was  to  bo  gotten 
again  from  Egypt,  they  must  take  their  brother  Ben- 
jamin down  ■ivith  them  to  Egypt.  Benjamin  is  now  a 
few  years  older  than  Josejili  was  when  lost,  and  had 
taken  Joseph's  place  in  his  father's  affections.  Hearing 
of  tlie  strange  proposal  made  by  one  who  had  dealt  so 
mysteriously  with  his  other  sons,  Jacob,  iu  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  exclaimed,  ''  Mo  have  ye  bereaved :  Joseph 
is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  wdl  take  Benjamin 
away :  all  these  things  are  against  me."  Reuben  says, 
"  Take  my  two  sons  and  slay  them,  if  I  bring  him  not 
nuto  thee."  But  Jacob  wUl  not  give  Benjamin  up. 
"  My  son,"  he  says,  "  shall  not  go  down  mth  you;  for 
his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alone :  if  mischief 
befall  him  by  the  way  iu  the  which  ye  go,  then 
shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  son-ow  to  the 
grave." 

But  the  pressure  of  the  famine  continues — grows 
more  intense  and  unendurable.  Jacob  is  forced  at  last 
to  yield,  but  how  reluctantly  !  "  Take,"  he  says,  "  your 
brother,  and  arise,  and  go  again  unto  the  man :  and 
God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he 
may  send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin. 
If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  chUdi-eu,  I  am  bereaved." 
Can  one  conceive  a  lonelier  or  more  pitiable  plight 
tliau  that  in  which  Jacob  found  liimself,  as,  bidding 
Benjamiu  and  his  brothers  farewell,  he  tiu'ned  to  his 
solitary  home  at  Hebron,  to  nuninato  on  the  insoluble 
mystery  of  the  man's  conduct  in  Eg}^it — to  cherish 
the  darkest  forebodings  as  to  his  designs — to  count  the 
weeks  that  the  journey  to  and  fro  would  occupy.  The 
time  he  gives  has  not  expu-ed  (for  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  journey  back  on  this  occasion  was  performed  with 
extra  speed),  when,  hastening  on  before  the  wagons, 
his  sous  burst  into  his  presence,  abruptly  exclaiming. 


"  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt."  Intelligence  so  unexpected,  so  far 
beyond  all  his  hopes,  he  will  not,  he  cannot  believe.  But 
they  tcU  him  all  tlie  story  in  detail;  and,  by-aud-by,  the 
Egyptian  wagons,  dispatched  by  Joseph  to  carry  him 
down  to  Egypt,  appear.  He  sees  in  them  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  they  have  been  telling  him. 
His  spirit  revives.  "It  is  enough,"  he  says;  "  Joseph 
my  son  is  yet  alive.  I  will  go  and  see  him  before 
I  die." 

Tet  some  doubt,  some  feai-,  might  well  be  cliorishod 
as  to  going  down  to  Egyjit.  Al^raham,  under  similar 
pressure,  and  on  his  owii  prompting,  had  gone  there,  and 
he  remembered  with  what  result.  Isaac  had  meant  to  go, 
and  had  been  forbidden.  Was  it  to  relievo  him  of  any 
such  doubt  or  fear  that,  on  his  way,  at  Bccr-sheba,  a 
voice  came  to  him  in  tlie  visions  of  the  night,  saying, 
"  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father :  fear  not  to  go 
down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  avlU  there  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation.  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt;  and  I 
wUl  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  passed  since  Abraham 
entered  Canaan.  In  all  these  years  there  had  been 
but  small  increase  of  the  promised  seed.  The  children 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  but  few,  and  even  among 
these  few  there  had  been  selection  and  exclusion.  The 
children  of  the  bond-woman  wore  not  made  heirs  along 
with  the  children  of  the  free-woman.  In  Isaac,  and  in 
him  alone,  tlie  promise  was  to  bo  made  good.  Esau  was 
shut  out,  and  Jacob  adopted.  The  covenant  blessing 
was  running  within  narrow  limits.  As  yet  the  liistory 
of  the  chosen  seed  was  a  purely  family  one — the  family 
as  small  as  could  be.  But  now,  in  the  numerous  pro- 
geny of  Jacob — all  of  whom  were  to  be  embraced 
within,  and  none  esc-lvided  from,  the  covenant — a  new 
stage  in  that  histoiy  was  entered  on.  The  family  was 
to  expand  into  a  nation  :  this  nation  to  have  the  land  of 
Canaan  as  its  earthly  heritage.  "\Vhere  and  how  could 
this  bo  best  effected  ?  Canaan  was  then  occupied  by 
numerous  tribes,  who  counted  the  country  as  their  own. 
Abraham  had  felt  himsoH  cramped  iu  his  movements 
among  them,  and  had  been  content  to  buy  a  single 
field  as  a  bmying-pLaco.  Isaac  had  frequently  to  retire 
before  those  who  grudged  him  anything  like  a  per- 
manent possession  of  the  districts  that  he  occupied.  In 
Jacob's  time  the  difficulties  had  not  lessened.  Canaan 
was  not  then  a  country  in  which  Israel  could  havo 
free  room  for  a  natural  and  unimpeded  growtli  as  the 
family,  ideucd  into  a  nation;  in  which  that  nation  as 
it  grew  couid  have  kept  itself  isolated  and  independent 
— pi'eserving  intact  all  its  religious  pecidiaritios.  It 
must  either  have  been  forced  into  premature  and  un- 
equal   conflict    with  the   other    inhabitants,   or    havo 
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mingled  aud  intermarried  witli  them,  or  have  been 
scattered  over  tlio  outlying  border-lauds  ;  any  of  which 
issues  had  been  fatal.  It  was  different  in  Egj^jt. 
Every  condition  was  to  be  found  there  needfid  and 
favourable  for  the  expansion  of  the  Israelites  into  an 
organised  and  independent  community.  .^  whole  dis- 
trict of  its  best  pasture  lay  open  for  occupation ;  that 
district  close  to  Canaan  on  the  one  side,  aud  running 
into  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  other.  Owing  to  the 
raids  of  those  pastoral  triljos,  who  had  not  only  invaded 
the  country,  but  seized  upon  the  throne,  every  shepherd 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Egj^ptiaus ;  this  very  anti- 
pathy serving  as  a  strong  bulwark  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  Israel's  national  aud  spiritual  inde- 
pendence. Singularly  rich,  therefore,  iu  meaning  was 
the  expression,  "  Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  for  I 
•wdl  there  make  of  thoo  a  great  nation." 

Encouraged  thus,  Jacob  goes,  carrying  all  his  eleven 
sons,  his  daughters,  liis  fifty  grandchildren,  aud  four 
great-grandsons  with  him,  aud  reaches  the  land  of 
Goshen.  There  Joseph  meets  him,  appearing  in  his 
chariot  "  in  all  his  glory."  At  sight  of  a  sou  so  loved, 
so  long  lost,  aud  now  so  found — the  shepherd  errand- 
boy  of  Dothan  transformed  into  '■  the  governor  over  aU 
the  land  of  Egj-pt" — Jacob  is  wholly  overcome.  He 
falls  upon  Joseph's  neck,  and  weeps  "  a  good  while,"' 
over  aud  over  again,^  each  new  remembrance  of  the 
past  calling  forth  a  fresh  flood  of  tears.  At  first  no 
■word  is  spoken  on  either  side.  At  last  there  comes 
from  Jacob's  lips  the  utterance,  reminding  one  so  much 
of  old  Simeon's  in  the  Temple,  "  Now  let  mo  die,  since 
I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive." 

Jose^jh  lost  no  time  iu  bringing  iu  his  father  and 
presenting  him  to  Pharaoh.  The  interi-iew,  though 
short,  was  exceedingly  strLking.  The  king  looked  upon 
Jacob  with  respect  akiu  to  awe.  He  had  never  seen, 
perhaps,  so  old  a  man;  for,  as  eomjiared  with  the 
patriarchs,  the  Eg'i'ptians  were  a  short-Uved  jjcople. 
There  was  more  than  the  dignified  courteousnoss  of 
true  royalty- — more  than  the  warm  friendliness  felt  for 
Joseph's  father  in  the  look  that  Pharaoh  bent  upon  the 
man  before  him,  whose  head  was  .sUvered  vrith  the 
sorrows,  whose  face  was  furrowed  with  the  \vriukle3  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years ;  there  was  the  veneration 
which  all  tme-hearted  men  feel  for  extreme  old  ago. 
And  there  was  more  than  the  homage  paid  simply  to 
the  majesty  of  rank— more  than  the  gratitude  felt  for 
many  kindnesses  iu  the  look  that  Jacob  bent  iipon 
Pharaoh  ;  there  was  the  profound  respect  aud  admira- 
tion for  a  prince,  so  unouvious,  so  confiding,  so  affec- 
tionate, so  boundlessly  generous  as  this  Pharaoh  had 
shown  himself  to  be.  A  vei-y  different  Pharaoh  this 
from  the  haughty  aud  defiant  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 
HaWng  the  pri^dlcge  and  exercising  the  prerogative  of 
old  age,  which  bestows  upon  its  owner  a  kind  of  priest- 
hood, Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  Pharaoh  accepted 
the  patriarchal  benediction.  "  And  Pharaoh  said  imto 
Jacob,  How  old  art  thou?"  literally,  "How  many  are 

'  1  Our  narr.itive  is  based  here  upon  the  exact  interpretation  of 
cliap.  slvi.  29.     See  Lauge  on  Genesis,  pp.  632,  633. 


the  days  of  the  years  of  thy  life  ?"  The  answer  is  a 
prolonged  echo  to  the  question  :  "  The  days  of  the  years 
of  my  pUgrimago  are  a  himdred  aud  thirty  years :  few 
aud  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been, 
and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers  iu  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage." 
Days  and  years  repeated  and  repeated,  soimding  iu  the 
ear  Hko  the  tolling  of  a  time-beU.  Life,  in  Jacob's  esti- 
mate— a  pilgrimage,  no  stoppage  by  the  way,  no  home 
along  the  passage,  rough  the  road  often,  aud  weary 
the  traveller ;  but  beyond  death  and  the  grave,  another 
aud  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  The  length  of 
liis  own  life  Jacob  compares  with  that  of  his  immediate 
ancestors ;  the  common  tendency  to  compare  one's 
own  age  with  that  of  older  men.  Isaac  had  lived  oue 
hundred  and  eighty  years ;  Abraham  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  He  had  reached  but  one  hundred  aud 
thirty ;  and  evil  as  well  as  few  had  the  days  of  the  years 
of  his  pilgrimage  been.  What  a  deep  shade  of  sadness 
over  the  retrospect  as  it  presents  itseK  to  his  eye  !  Not 
without  reason.  Few  men  have  had  such  a  series  of 
domestic  trials  and  sufferings  to  look  back  upou  as  he 
had,  from  the  day  of  that  dark  deed  which  drove  him 
from  Hebron.  ExOe  from  home ;  separation  from  a 
mother  he  was  never  to  see  again ;  seven  years  of  laboiu* 
from  the  object  of  his  love,  and  then  most  humUiatiugly 
tricked ;  twenty  years  of  toil  iu  the  house  of  a  selfish 
uncle,  the  drought  consuming  him  by  day,  the  frost  by 
night,  sleep  departing  from  his  eyes,  his  wages  changed 
ten  times ;  sous  multiiilj-iug  rapidly  around  him,  the 
crowded  household  bringing  but  little  comfort  ;  a 
daughter's  dishonour,  her  brother's  deliberate  fraud  aud 
desperate  cruelty ;  Rachel's  prematm-o  and  melan- 
choly death;  Reuben's  incest;  Judah's  disgrace;  the 
falsehood  and  malignity  of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  the 
presentation  of  the  bloody  coat  of  many  colours — a 
long  lino  of  sorrows.  How  often  and  how  strangely 
the  specific  form  of  his  own  early  offence  repeated 
itseH  and  was  reflected  back  upou  him;  his  imclo 
cheating  him  as  he  had  cheated  Isaac ;  the  very 
kind  of  sins  that  ho  had  committed  against  his  father 
and  brother,  committed  in  an  aggravated  form  by  his 
own  children  against  himself  and  towai-d  oue  auotlier. 
But  if  the  discipline  was  singularly  adapted  to  the 
subject,  and  singidarly  protracted  and  severe,  it  was  as 
singularly  successful.  He  fancied,  as  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh,  looking  back  upon  the  pa.st,  that  he  was 
standing  on  the  veiy  border  of  eternity.  He  spake  as 
oue  who  thought  that  his  days  were  numbered.  He 
was  mistaken.  There  were  seventeen  years  still  in 
store  for  him.  These  closiug  years  iu  Egypt  offer  a 
strikiug  contrast  to  those  which  preceded  them.  They 
were  years  of  unruffled  rest,  of  imshadowed  prosperity. 
Not  a  single  distm-biug  or  distressing  incident — no 
difficulty,  no  sorrow,  no  death ;  thiugs  ran  on  so 
evenly,  so  calmly,  so  brightly,  there  is  uothiug  to  record. 
The  first  five  were  years  of  famine  in  'Egyyi,  but  the 
Israelites  were  not  neglected  in  the  distribution  of  the 
hoarded  stores.  The  other  twelve  were  years  of  pleuty, 
during  which  "  Israel  dwelt  In  the  land  of  Gosheu,  and 
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they  had  possessions  therein,  and  grew  and  multiplied 
exceedingly."  The  quiet  evening  of  a  long,  dark, 
troubled  day,  it  was  a  iJeriod  of  perfect  outward  rest 
and  enjoyment ;  and  over  its  close  there  shines  a  liglit 
which  tells  us  tliat  there  was  au  inward  peace,  and  trust, 
and  hope  of  which  tlie  outward  was  an  image. 

It  was  told  Josepli  that  his  fatlier  was  dying.  Taking 
his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Epliraim,  with  hhn,  Josepli 
went  to  see  liim.  Jacob's  eyes  were  so  dimmed  by  age, 
or  the  film  of  doatli  was  so  upon  tliem,  tliat  lie  did  not 
notice  the  entrance  of  the  youths.  They  were  now  upon 
the  edge  of  manhood,  and  he  had  a  purpose  in  his  heai-t 
regarding  them,  which  he  took  this  special  occasion  of 
their  fatliers  coming  to  him  to  execute.  These  young 
men  were  born  in  Egypt,  of  au  Egyirtiau  mother.  The 
rank  and  seiwicos  of  their  father  oii'ered  to  them  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  wealth  and  honour  in  the 
land  of  their  birtli ;  but  father  and  grandfather  had 
desired  that  they  should  c<ast  in  their  lot  mth  then-  o^vn 
people.  And  Jacob,  not  knowing  that  he  was  speaking 
in  their  presence,  now  announci^s  to  Joseph,  "  Thy  two 
8ons,Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  were  born  unto  theo 
in  the  land  of  Egyi^t,  are  mine  :  as  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
they  shall  bo  mine."  Renben  had  forfeited  the  birth- 
right privilege  of  the  first-boru.  The  double  share  of  the 
inheritance  is  transferred  to  Joseph;  and  his  two  sons 
are  not  simply  adopted  as  his  own  by  their  aged  grand- 
father, but  made  each  the  head  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Perhaps  the  young  men,  hearing  themselves  so 
spoken  of,  drew  somewhat  nearer  to  the  bed.  Jacob 
discerns  their  forms,  and  says, "  Wlio  is  there  ?  "   Joseph 


draws  them  nearer,  and  Jacob   embraces   and  kisses 

them  ;  and  now  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  there  came 

the  words,  "  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and 

Isaac  did  walk  " — he  does  not  name  hiaiself  ;  perhaps 

he  felt  that  liis  walk  had  not  been  so  with  God  as  tliat 

of  his  fathers  ;  but  it  was  a  God  in  whose  li\'ing  presence 

men  coidd  walk,  and  that  all  through  life  of  whom  he 

j  spake,  the  ever-present  God — "  the  God  which  fed  me 

!  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day."     No  thought  now  of. 

j  his  own  schemes,  liis  o^vn  eiforts,  his  own  successes. 

'  The  preservation,  the  support,  the  provision  all  through. 

i  life  he  attributes  alone  to  God — He  the  source  of  aU 

i  his  strength,  He  the  blesser  of  all  his  efforts.  Ho  the 

]  giver  of  all  that  he  has  got  or  gained — the  all-providing 

I  God.  "  The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  aU  evil,  blesa 

I  the  lads."     The  incidents  of  the  bygone  life  no  longer- 

'  spoken  of  as  of  old — as  "  things  that  had  been  against 

i  him "'  (see  chap.  xlii.  36) — no  longer  thought  of  as  a  series 

of  perils,  and  trials,  and  bereavements  ;   but  appearing. 

now  to  the  clear  eye  of  faith  as  so  many  deliverances 

commanded  and  -vvi-ought  out  for  him  by  that  Angel 

of  the  covenant   with  whom  he   had  that  mysterious 

!  struggle  at  Peniel;  over  whom,  through  weakness,  lie 

had  power,  and  who  not  merely  from  the  common  ills 

of  life — out  of  the  hands  of  a  Laban  and  an  Esau  had 

rescued  him  —  but   from  all   e^-il   had   delivered    him 

. — the  redeeming  God,  whose  goodness  and  mercy  had- 

followed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  into  whose 

provided  house   and  homo   he   had   so  soon   to  enter. 

Such  was  the  threefold  aspect  in  which  the  dying  Jacob 

looked  at  God. 
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WILD    BOAE — SWIKE. 

'HERE  is  only  one  distinct  allusion  to 
the  wild  boar  (Heb.  chazir)  in  the  Bible 
— ^■iz.,  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  13 :  "  The  boar  out 
of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  The  psalmist  is 
evidently  writing  at  a  time  of  great  national  calamity  ; 
lie  complains  that  the  people  are  fed  with  "  the  bread  of 
tears,"  and  "  are  a  strife  imto  their  neighbom-s,  so  that 
their  enemies  laugh  them  to  scorn."  Calling  to  mind 
the  former  mercies  and  great  things  which  God  had 
done  for  his  people — how  he  had  brought  them,  as  a 
transplanted  vine,  out  of  Egypt,  had  cast  out  the 
heathen  before  them,  and  increased  them  greatly,  so 
that  the  vine  had  taken  deep  root  and  filled  the  land, 
until  the  hiUs  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it — 
the  "psalmist  now,  in  bitterness  and  heaviness  of  heart, 
complains  that  the  hedges  of  the  vineyard  are  broken 
down,  "  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck 
fhe  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the 


her : 


wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  In  a  country 
like  Palestine,  "  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  ^-ines," 
the  damage  which  wild  hogs  would  cause  to  crops  and 


vineyards  can  hardly  be  imagined.  "  It  is  astonishing," 
says  Mr.  Hartley,  in  his  Researches  in  Greece,  "  what 
liavoc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effecting  during  a  single- 
night.  What  with  eating  and  trampling  under  foot,  he 
will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  grapes  ; "  and  recently 
Dr.  Tristram  wintes,  "  Not  only  does  it  devour  any  fruits 
within  reach,  but  in  a  single  night  a  party  of  wild  boars 
will  uproot  a  whole  field,  and  destroy  the  husbandman's 
hope  for  the  year." 

The  wild  boar  is  a  ferocious  and  dangerous  animal 

I  when  attixckcd  or  wounded,  but  never  liunself  begins  a 

1  fight   imless   provoked.      With   his  long,   sharp,   and 

!  strong  tusks  he  is  able  to  tear  open  the  body  of  almost 

any   enemy,  tliough   vastly   his   superior   in   size   and 

strength.     In  solitary  places  and  retired  forests,  among 

reedy  marshes  and  thickets  near  rivers,  he  has  his  Isiir 

durmg  the  daytime,  wandering  forth  at  night  in  search 

of  food.      Dr.  Tristram  writes  of  the  liabits  of  these 

animals  as  follows :   "  They  swarm  in  the  thickets  all 

along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  from   Jericho   to  the 

Lake  of  Genuesaret.     From  tliese  fastnesses,  whence 

neither  dog  nor  man  can  dislodge   them,  they   make 

nightly  forays  upon  the  com-fielda  and  root-crops  of 
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the  villagers,  retiring  at  day-break  to  their  coverts. 
About  Jericho  they  are  especially  destructive,  and  when 
the  barley-crop  is  ripening,  the  husbandmen  have  to 
keep  nightly  watch  to  drive  them  away.  Their  presence 
can  always  be  detected  by  the  crashing  noise  they  make 
in  forcing  their  way  through  the  thickets,  when  the  men 
fire,  guided  by  the  sound." 

Those  animals,  the  same  writer  informs  us,  are  no- 
where so  abundant  as  among  the  valleys  of  Moab  and 
Gilead.  "  The  many  streams,  of  which  the  Jabbok  and 
the  Arnon  are  the  most  uui>ortaut,  which  furrow  that 
long  chain  of  mountains,  and  descend  to  the  Jordan  or 
Dead  Sea,  are  for  the  most  part  thickly  shaded  by  a 
rich  fringe  of  oleander.  Among  them,  close  to  the 
never-failing  water,  the  wild  boar  multiplies  rapidly, 
and  as  we  rode  up  the  wadijs  they  wei-e  never  out  of 
sight.  Every  few  minutes  they  were  put  up,  and 
scampered  up  the  hills ;  sometimes  one  or  two  huge 
old  boars  alone,  more  frequently  a  sow  with  a  long 
train  of  little  ones,  all  striped  zebra  fashion,  black 
■  and  yellow.  Were  the  country  east  of  Jordan  more 
cultivated,  the  wild  boars  would  be  a  perfect  pest 
until  their  numbers  had  been  reduced.  Even  under 
Hermon,  in  the  vineyard  district,  wo  lieard  grievous 
lamentations  of  the  damage  done  to  the  vines  by  the 
boars,  which  devour  not  only  the  grapes,  but  also 
munch  up  the   bearing  shoots."     In  the  bare  wOder- 


ness  of  Beer-sheba,  too.  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  party- 
noticed  these  animals  tearhig  -wj)  innumerable  furrows 
in  the  herbage  of  the  downs,  subsisting  on  the  roots  of 
the  asphodels,  irises,  and  crocuses  which  carpet  the 
slopes  and  plains. 

S\vino  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  with  horror  and  disgust.  "  Ho  that  oft'ereth 
an  oblation,  as  if  ho  offered  swine's  blood"  (Isa.  bcvi.  3). 
"  They  that  sanctify  themselves  ....  eating 
swine's  flesh,  and  the  abommation,  and  the  mouse, 
shall  bo  consumed  together"  (vcr.  17).  "As  a  jewel 
of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  which  is 
without  discretion"  (Prov.  xi.  22).  "  Neitlier  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine"  (Matt.  vii.  6).  "But  it  is 
happened  unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb. 
The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and  the  sow- 
that  was  washed  to  her  waUowiug  in  the  mire  "  (2  Peter 
ii.  22).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  some  of  the  people  of 
Palestine,  it  appears,  kept  largo  herds  of  swine,  as  tho 
Gergesenes  (Matt.  ^Hii.  28).  The  prodigal  son  went  and 
joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  a  far  country ;  "  and  he  sent 
him  into  his  fields  to  feed  s-vine:  and  he  would  fain 
have  fiUed  his  belly  with  the  husks  (Kepdrta,  pods  of  tho 
Ceraionia  siliqua)  that  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  uo  maa 
gave  unto  him  "  (Luke  xv.  15,  16). 

Several  reasons  appear  to  have  combined  to  render 
,  the  pig  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Jews ;  such  as 
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its  dii-ty  liabits,  the  supposed  uuwliolesomeuoss  of  its 
flesh,   its    occasional   carnivorous  ferocity,  and,  above 
all,  its  association  with  many  forms  of  paganism.     Dr. 
Kalisch,   in  his    remarks  on  the  dietary  laws   of  the 
Hebrews  (Comment,   on  Levit.,  Part  II.),  has  entered 
very  fully,  and  with  his  usual  care  and  sagacity,  into  this 
subject,  and  as  it  is  one  which  presents  many  cui-ious 
and  interesting  points,  we  shall  Ijring  before  our  readers 
much  which  this   learned  scholar  has  written.     "  The 
unclean  habits   of  the  swine,"   he    says,    "  struck   the 
Hebrews  so  strongly  that  they  gave  rise  to  the  saying, 
'  The  snout  of  the  pig  resembles  ambulant  dirt.'    S\viuo 
were  considered  as  the  fit  liabitations  of  '  unclean  spirits 
or   devils '   driven   out   of  possessed  persons ;  a  mau 
wallowing  in  the  last  and  most  disgusting  stage  of 
drunkenness  was  compared  with  the  swine.   Maimonides 
beheved  that  the  '  pi-incipal  reason  why  the  law  held 
the  pig  in  abomination  was  because  the  animal  is  the 
filtliiest  of  all,  and  feeds  on  the  filtliiest  of  refuse ;'  and 
he  added,  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  that  it  would 
lave   been    a  strange  anomaly  if   the  Hebrews,  upon 
whom  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness   was   enjoined, 
even  with  respect  to  theii-  camp,  had  been  permitted  to 
rear  pigs,  'whereby  the  streets   of    their  towns,  nay, 
their  very  houses,  must  become  fouUy  ofEousive.'     The 
Egyptians  regarded  the  pig  as  hatef  id  to  sun  and  moon. 
They   deemed   it  so    singularly  contaminating  by   its 
'  uncleanliness,  unholiuess,  and  all-devouring  voracity, 
unsjjaring  even  of  its  own  youug',  and  of  men,'  that  any 
person  who  had  accidentally  touched  a  x^ig  was  obliged 
instantly  to  plunge  into  the  water,  dressed  as  ho  was. 
Swineherds,  detested  and  disgraced,  '  though  of  pure 
Egyi^tian  blood,'  were  forbidden  to  enter  any  of  the 
national    temples,   or   to   intermarry   with    any   other 
cla.ss  or  caste ;  and  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  all  those 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  rigidly  abstained  from  pork 
excex^t  on   one   solitary   occasion.     .     .     .     The   same 
food    was    scrupidously   shunned   by  the   Ethiopians, 
who  hardly  ever  kejjt  swine ;  by  Liljyan  tribes,  as  the 
Barca^ans,  who  followed  the  Eg)'ptians  ;  by  the  Comani, 
in  Poutus,  who  deemed  it  a  pollution  of  their  temples  to 
admit  a  pig  within  the  jjrecincts  of  their  towns ;  by  the 
Scythians,  who  '  never  sacrificed  swine,   nor   suffered 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country  at   all ; '   and  the 
Galatians  in  Pessinus,  who  shrank  from  touching  any 
part  of  the  swine.      It  was  prohibited  in  Zabii,  to  the 
holier  orders  of  the  Hindoos,  who  abhorred  it  as  much 
as  human  flesh,  and  the  more  so  as  the  latter  and  pork 
were  considered  almost   perfectly  alike  in   taste  and 
smell ;  and  to  the  Parsees,  because  swine  wore  believed 
to  devour  the  impure  creatm'cs  of  the  evU  demon,  or  the 
liharfesters.      Tlio  same  antipathy  was  shaved  by  the 
J" hcEuicians  and  the  Syrians  in  Hieropolis,  who  regarded 
it  as  an  abomination  to  eat  or  to  sacrifice  swiue.     From 
the  teiuple  cf  Hercules  or  Melkarih,  in  Gades  (Cadiz), 
women  and  swine  were  excluded. 


■'  Turn  qnls  fas  et  honoa  adyti  penetralia  liosse, 
Fsemineos  prohibent  gressus,  nc  limine  cnrant 
Setigeros  arcere  sues."     (Sil.  Ital.,  Punic,  iii.  21- 


i) 


Port  was  pronounced  detestable  by  Mohammed :  it  was 


and  is  stUl  abhorred  by  the  Druses,  by  the  Christian 
Copts — following,  probably,  tlie  examjde  of  their  Egyp- 
tian ancestors — though  they  eat  the  wild  boar,  by  the 
Arabs  and  Turks,  and  most  of  the  South  American 
tribes." 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flesh  of  the  pig  was  hy 
some  nations  held  in  the  gi-eatest  esteem  as  an  article 
of  diet.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  tho 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  bred  jiigs  largely,  and  ate 
the  flesh  with  gusto.     "  The  Greeks,"  as  Dr.  Kalisch 
says,  "  heard  ■snthout  surx)rise  of  Homer's  divine  sMTne- 
hcrd,  although  the  transformation  of  Ulysses'  friends 
into  grovelling  swine  was  to  them  equally  intelligible. 
Tho  Romans  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
X^igs  :  among  them  pork  was  omxdoycd  medicinally  for 
very  numerous  x^u'poses  ;  it  was  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  as  a  delicious  dainty,  not  only  with  care,  but  so 
exxiensively  that  sumiJtuary  laws  were  enacted  to  check 
tho  extravagance.      '  There  is  no  animal,'  says  Pliny 
{N.  H.,  viii.  77),  '  that  affords  a  greater  variety  to  the 
XJalate  of  tho  exiicuro ;   all  the  others  have  their  own 
lieculiar  flavour,  but  tho  flesh  of  the  x"g  bas  nearly 
fifty  different   flavours.      Heuce   the   whole   x>ages  of 
regulations  made  by  the  censors  forbidding  the  serving 
up  of  certain  parts  at  banquets.'     Galen  declared,  as 
the  result  of  long  observation,  that  '  of  all  victuals  jiork 
is  tho  most  nutritious  ;'  and  he  found,  for  instance,  that 
gladiators   and   others   engaged   in   athletic   exercises, 
AHsibly  lost  strength  if,  instead  of  pork,  they  took  the 
same  cxuantity  of  any  other   meat.      Similar  oijinious 
were  entertained  among  many  tribes  even  in  Western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  by  whom  x>ork  was  not  only 
deemed  healthier  tlian  beef,   mutton,  and  goose,  but 
eminently  suitable  for  invalids.     Pork  forms  a  staxJe 
food  in  China,  where  the  pig  is  one  of  the  cliicf  ^-ictims 
saciificed  to  the  gods  and  to  the  manes  of  Confucius. 
It  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  iieojde  of  India ;  it  is  per- 
mitted oven  to  the  Parsees,  iirovided  that  due  iirecau- 
tions  are  taken  that  the  iiig  does  not  consume  unclean 
creatures  witliin  a  year  of  its  slaughter ;  and  it  is  lield 
lawful  by   tho  Oriental    Christians,   who  yet  abstain 
from  camel's  flesh.    The  Jews  had  constantly  to  bear  the 
taunting  irony  of  other  nations  '  because  they  do  not 
eat  the  most  eligible  meat '  (oVi  to  SiKa.i6TaTop  Kpias  ovk 
iaOiovaiv).    Jewish  writers  themselves,  as  Philo,  and  the 
X^hysician  Isaac  ben  Soleiman  li^ang  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tmy,  admit  the  excelleuco  and  nourishing  qualities  of 
\iOxk ;  and  the  most  rigorous  Tabiiiulism,  believing  bacon 
to  bo  a  remedy  against  consumption  andatrojjhy,  allows 
it  to  Jews  suffering  from  these  and  similar  complaints. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  jiork 
was  from  early  xieriods  shunned  by  many  on  account 
of  its  own  or  the  jjig's  iujurious  iiroxjerties.      It  was 
regarded   with   repiignanco  by  the   Egyptian   priests, 
who  contended   that  '  it   engenders    many  superfluous 
humours.'      Maimonides  declared    that  '  pork   is    too 
juicy  and  too  rich  to  be  recommended  as  food;'  and  he 
enlarged  this  observation  into   tho  general   ride   that 
'  all  animals  forbidden  by  the  Lord  are  unwholesome 
nutriment,'  whereas    ruminants,    because    thoroughly 
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mastieatiiig  their  food,  aud  perfectly  separating  the 
good  from  the  deleterious  humours,  yield  healtlifid 
meat.  This  view  occurs  in  mauy  anterior  and  sub- 
sequent writers,  variously,  and  often  strangely,  modi- 
fied. Pork  was  ijronounced  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  but  to  the  vigour  and  clearness  of 
the  mind." 

Dr.  KaHsch  goes  on  to  say  that  the  pig  was  brought 
into  disrepute  more  especially  by  the  cutaneous  dis- 
orders "to  which  it  is  unquestionably  subject,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  by  which,  as  many  believed,  consumers 
of  pork  are  certain  to  be  affected."  Ho  quotes  from 
the  Talmud  the  folloT\'ing  passage : — "  Ten  measures  of 
pestilential  sickness  were  spread  over  the  earth,  and 
nine  of  them  fell  to  the  share  of  pigs."  "Pork  is 
detested,"  says  Plutarch,  "  because  foreign  nations 
generally  abhor  scab  aud  leprosy,  aud  even  believe 
that  those  diseases  destroy  men  by  contagion."  The 
same  or  a  similar  opinion  >vas  held  by  Tacitus  aud 
other  writers.  Dr.  Kalisch  instances  certain  medical 
cases  of  modern  days  as  infection  by  tape-worm  and 
trichinffi,  and  is  of  opinion  that  modern  science  and 
experience  have  not  been  able  "  to  contradict  the  obser- 
vation of  former  ages  "  as  to  the  hurtful  distemper  of 
swine.  '  That  cases  of  triclwnosis  have  occurred  through 
eating  pork  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional, aud  we  do  not  think  as  a  rule  that  pork  and 
bacon  properly  prepared  aud  cooked  can  bo  faii'ly  re- 
garded as  unwholesome,  if  eaten  with  moderation,  even 
in  a  hot  country.  "  Neither  in  the  tropics  nor  in  the 
East,  during  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  or  in 
tlie  era  of  the  crusades,  or  among  the  Christians  of  the 
present  day,  are  any  iU  effects  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
swine's  flesh;  and  the  Moslem  population,  which  is 
debarred  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food,  is  perhaps  more 
liable  to  disease  aud  to  the  plague  than  others,  because 
it  lacks  the  stamina  of  resistance  to  infection,  aud  that 
sujiply  of  digestive  nutriment  which  keeps  the  alimentary 
system  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  rich  Moslems  supply 
the  deficiency  by  vegetable  oils  and  butter  or  yhce ; 
hence,  while  the  wealthy  official  class  multiplies,  the 
poorer  classes,  for  want  of  a  cheap  supply  of  similar 
ingredients,  diminish "  (Lieut.-Colonel  C.  Hamilton 
Smith,  in  Emijc.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  edit.  W.  L.  Alexander,  iii,, 
p.  398).  We  are  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  proliiljition 
of  the  flesh  of  this  useful  animal  among  the  Jews 
originated  more  from  religious  prejudice  than  any  good 
hygienic  reason,  and  to  agree  with  the  writer  quoted 
above,  who  remai'ks  that  "  the  reasoning  of  the  ancients 
and  of  commentators,  rabbinical  and  medical,  regarding 
the  unhealthiness  of  souud  pork  in  moderate  quantities 
as  a  condiment,  or  more  generally  as  an  article  of  food, 
is  entirely  erroneous."  The  jiig  did  not  fulfil  the  re- 
quired condition  of  "  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing  the 
cud,"  aud  therefore  it  was  proscribed  as  food;  at  the 
same  time,  when  we  consider  that  the  pig  was  known  to 
be  omnivoroiis,  to  devour  i-ats  and  mice,  and  sometimes 
its  own  young,  to  attack  men,  aud  devour  human  bodies, 
that  it  was  even  supposed  to  feed  upon  serpents,  we  can 
weU  understand  why  the  "  eating  of  pork  was  denounced 


by  Hebrew  teachers  with  uncompromising  vehemence 
and  whj'  it  was  enumerated  among  the  worst  aljomiua- 
tions  and  the  most  wicked  practices." 

We  now  come  to  another  interesting  point  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  one  which  apparently  aii'orded  the 
chief  reason  for  regarding  the  pig  as  the  most  abomiu- 
able  of  creatures.  We  quote  Dr.  Kalisch  onco  ao-aiu. 
He  asks,  "  But  do  even  all  these  combined  circumstances 
account  for  the  supreme  importance  attached  to  absti- 
nence from  pork  ?  They  hardly  suffice  to  explain  all  the 
facts  wliich  are  associated  with  this  subject,  aud  some 
of  which  we  may  bo  allowed  to  recall  to  tlie  readers' 
memory.  In  the  times  of  the  Syrian  dominion  and  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  preferred  the  most  horrible 
tortures,  and  death  itself,  to  the  defilement  of  pork  ;  and 
the  aged  Eleazar  and  the  mother  with  her  seven  sous 
were  no  exceptional  examjjles  of  heroic  fortitude.  They 
considered  it  a  triumph  and  a  glorification  of  God  to 
show  their  constancy  by  offering  up  their  lives  as  a 
sacrifice ;  and  they  were  certain  of  the  most  splendid 
rewards  which  awaited  their  fh-muess  in  the  future  world 
(2  Mace.  vii.  9, 14,  29).  The  swine  was  not  only  singled 
out  as  the  type  of  all  unclean  beasts  (1  Mace.  i.  47),  but 
the  eating  of  pork  was  ecjuivalent  to  forswearing  the 
law  and  to  absolute  aiiostacy  (2  Mace.  vii.  I ;  and  Jos., 
Ant.  xii.  V.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  1,  2).  Later,  the  very  word 
chazir  was  avoided  as  detestable,  and  replaced  by  the 
euphemism  dabhar  achar  ;^  or,  if  used,  it  was  ajiplied 
as  a  by-word  of  idolatrous  nations,  especially  of  arch 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  such  as  the  Edomites  and  the 
Romans.  The  door-posts  of  houses  [mezuzoth]  in  a 
swine-breeding  town  were  uot  to  bo  provided  with  the 
religious  inscriptions  ordained  by  the  law ;  and  the  rear- 
ing of  pigs  by  Jews  was  unconditionally  forbidden  iu 
any  country,  and  even  stamped  as  an  accursed  pursuit, 
as  was  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  since  both  alike 
were  considered  to  lead  to  desertion  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Finally,  the  abhorrence  of  the  Israelites  to  pork  struck 
the  heathen  as  the  most  consincuous  charactei-istic  of 
their  religion,  and  it  was  believed  they  woirld  eat  human 
flesh  with  no  greater  repugnance  than  pork.  This  pecu- 
Har  aversion  to  the  pig  must  have  had  a  iieculiar  reason; 
it  must  in  some  way  have  been  connected  with  the 
very  essence  of  the  Hebrew  faith  itself.  In  searching  for 
the  reason,  we  obtain  welcome  aid  from  statements  of 
classical  writers.  It  cannot  be  doi-.bled  that  the  swiue,  on 
account  of  its  prolificness,  was  extensively  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  the  fertility  of  Nature  and  of  her  produc- 
tive powers :  it  received,  therefore,  a  cosmic  significance ; 
it  represented  the  main  princii)le  of  all  heathen  rehgions 
— the  eternal  working  of  the  elements  and  of  the  innate 
forces  of  matter,  a  ijrinciplo  directly  ojiposed  to  that  of 
Hebraism,  which  rigorously  insists  upon  one  personal 
Deity  creating,  ruling,  and  preserving  the  unlvei'.se  and  all 
mankind.  Hence  many  pagan  nations  sacrificed  the  swine 
to  those  gods  to  whom  they  attributed  the  fertility  of  tho 
soil  and  the  f  ruitf  idness  of  cattle.  Though  the  Egyptians 


'  i.e.,  ''the  otber  thiu;?,"  "the  tliiuj,"  as  Leiliff  scnictLing  too 
disjjraceful  to  meutiou  by  uame. 
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commonly  avoided  the  pig  as  ijarticnlarly  unclean,  they 
offered  and  consumed  one  ouce  every  year,  at  the  feast 
of  the  full  moon,  in  honour  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  fructi- 
fying powers  of  Nature,  and  this  was  done  so  scrupu- 
lously that  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  a  pig,  were 
ordered  to  shape  one  of  dough,  and  to  hallow  and  eat  this 
imafe.  The  jiig  was  indeed  believed  to  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  jiloughing  and  the  ploughshare,  by 
breaking  up  the  earth  with  its  protruding  snout.  In 
Egypt  it  was  no  unimportant  agent  in  securing  agricul- 
tural success;  for  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  Delta,  as  soon  as  the  subsiding  Nile 
had  irrigated  the  fields,  the  husbandmen  turned  swine 
into  their  laud  to  press  the  seed  into  the  ground,  thus 
protecting  the  gi-ain  from  the  birds;  and  at  harvest- 
time  pigs  were  employed  to  tread  out  the  eOrn.  The 
famous  zodiac  of  Denderah  represents  under  the  sign  of 
the  fishes,  a  man  carrying  a  small  pig,  which  points  to 
the  Egyptian  swmo-offering  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  the  seasons.  A  pig  formed  the  usual  sacrifice  for 
Demeter.  Thus  the  Athenians  generally  offered  one 
in  their  mysteries,  wliich  mainly  related  to  the  secret 
activity  of  Nature.  On  Athenian  and  Eleusiuian  coins 
Ceres  is  figured  together  %vith  a  swine.  The  Boeotians, 
at  an  annual  festival  celebrated  in  their  sacred  grove 
near  Potni®,  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Kora  (Proser- 
pine), let  down  into  subteiTauean  chambers  pigs  which 
were  supposed  to  re-appear  in  the  following  summer 
at  Dodona,  near  the  old  and  sacred  oracle.  The  early 
Romans  honoured  Ceres  or  Tellns  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  harvest  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  generally  a 
fat  and  pregnant  sow,  which,  indeed,  was  considered 
to  have  been  the  first  offering  slaughtered  to  Ceres, 
if  not  the  first  of  all  sacrifices,  'because  the  swine 
is  useful  to  men  mainly  by  its  flesh,'  that  is,  by  its 
death. 

'"Therefore  pigs,  so  far  from  being  detested,  were  of  ten 
declared  holy.  Thus  the  Syrians  in  Hiorapolis,  who 
neither  ate  nor  offered  s^-ine,  did  so,  according  to  some 
ancient  authorities,  '  not  because  they  believed  pigs  to 
be  a  pollution,  but  sacred  animals.'  The  Cretans  held 
the  pig  holy,  not  on  account  of  the  mythical  reason  put 
forth  by  some  foreign  writers,  that  a  sow  allowed  the 
infant  Jupiter  to  suck  her  teats,  and  by  her  grunting 
prevented  the  child's  cries  from  being  heard,  but  because 
it  was  the  emblem  of  fruitfuhiess,  whence  the  Praisians, 
a  tribe  of  Crete,  regularly  sacrificed  a  sow  before 
nian-iage.  Callimachus  called  Venus  Castnietis  the 
■wisest  of  her  sisters,  because  she  was  the  first  among 
them  who  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  swine.  Nay,  the 
Hebrews  themselves  were  believed,  however  erroneously, 
to  have  avoided  pork  not  from  feeluigs  of  disgiist,  but 
'  because  they  held  the  sow  in  honour  as  their  instructor 
in  sowing  and  ploughing.' 

"Hence  again,  as  Ceres,  oragriculfm'c,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  originator  of  all  personal  and  civil  ties,  of  matri- 
monial law,  of  sjiecial  and  political  order,  the  swine  was 
employed  for  various  solemn  and  imjjosing  rituals  con- 
nected with  domestic  and  public  life.  The  Athenians,  on 
entering  the  national  assembly,   used  certain  parts  of 


the  I'ig  for  purification.  Wlien  they  desired  to  expiate 
a  house,  a  temple,  or  a  town,  the  priests  can-ied  young 
pigs  i-ound  the  edifice  or  the  city;  and  they  sprinkled 
■with  pig's  blood  the  benches  used  at  popular  assemblies- 
By  the  same  offering  the  Romans  purified  the  public 
roads  or  cross-ways ;  conciliated  the  manes  of  dead  men, 
the  bones  of  whom  had  been  left  uncovered  upon  the 
gro\ind ;  and  honoured  the  Lares.  They  included  the 
pig  among  the  animals  employed  for  their  periodical 
lustrations ;  scaled  peace  treaties  and  friendly  com- 
pacts by  the  slaughter  of  a  pig,  and  maintained  this 
custom  even  to  the  times  of  the  emperors.  They  there- 
fore represented  the  hnago  of  a  pig  among  the  figures 
on  the  Roman  standards,  since  the  object  of  war  is 
peace ;  and  it  was  an  old  and  long-preserved  usage  o£ 
the  Roman  bride,  when  first  entering  her  hiisband's 
house,  to  touch  the  door-posts  with  jug's  fat.  Tlie  same 
animal  was  sacrificed  by  the  Cyi)riaus  for  purposes  of 
diraiation  ;  by  tlie  Ai'gives  to  Venus,  at  the  festival  of 
Hysteria ;  and  by  the  ancient  Latiui,  the  princes  and 
chiefs  of  Etrm-ia,  and  the  Italic  Greeks,  at  matrimonial 
feasts,  which  are  associated  both  with  a  sacred  alliance 
and  the  idea  of  progeny.  Moreover,  as  pork  was,  in  its 
nature  and  taste,  considered  to  resemble  human  flesh, 
the  offei-ing  of  a  swine  was,  on  peculiar  emergencies, 
substituted  for  a  human  sacrifice. 

"Can  it,  then,  be  surprising  that  the  Jewish  doctors 
and  sages,  anxious  to  wean  the  people  from  the  worship 
of  Nature  and  her  powers,  and  to  imbue  them  with 
reverence  for  the  one  eternal  Creator,  the  bestower  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  looked  with  implacable  detestation 
upon  the  animal  which  typified  a  main  feature  of  pagan- 
ism, and  declared  the  eating  of  pork  as  uotliing  less 
than  a  revolt  against  the  foundations  of  Judaism — nay, 
that  the  early  teachers  among  the  Christians  shared  the 
same  repugnance,  and  relaxotl  in  it  only  after  long  ^ 
struggles  ?  Tlie  very  persecution  and  ridicule  which  the 
Jews  constantly  suffered  on  that  account  helped  to 
intensify  their  abhorrence,  especially  as  the  eating  of 
pork  was  in  later  times  also  enforced  and  regarded  as 
the  fii'st  and  most  conspicuous  act  of  the  Jewish  rene- 
gade, as  among  Mohammedans  it  is  stiU  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  abjuring  the  Islam. 

"Thus  all  the  varied  reasons  which  individually  unfitted 
different  animals  for  food,  were  combmed  in  the  pig  to- 
render  it  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews — loathsome 
imeleanness,  unwholesomeness,  carnivorous  ferocity, 
and  dangerous  seduction  to  paganism"  (Kalisch,  Comm^ 
on  Levit..  pt.  ii.,  essay  ■viii.). 

Dr.  Tristram,  speaking  of  the  wild  boar  as  food, 
says :  '•  We  found  both  old  and  young  deUcious  eatiilg, 
Ix-ariug  the  same  relation  to  pork  that  venison  does, 
to  mutton.  The  flesh  was  rather  dark,  and  so  long 
as  we  had  any  in  our  larder  we  discovered  another 
advantage,  that  wo  were  secure  from  pilferers,  so  great 
is  their  terror  of  the  unclean  thing "  {Natural  History 
of  the  Bible, -p.  56). 

In  former  days  the  wild  boar  was  highly  prized  in 
this  country  as  a  beast  of  chase ;  the  nobles  and  squires 
of  Old  England,  armed  with  spears  and  mounted  on 
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iorseback,  used  to  set  out  from  their  halls  anxious  to  do 
battle  with  the  dangerous  animal.  Lq  the  dense  forests 
which  once  covered  this  country,  the  wUd  boar  found 
food  and  concealment;  and  William  the  Connueror, 
who  cared  more  for  his  game  than  his  suljjects, 
enacted  that  ho  who  was  found  guilty  of  kUling  a 
wild  boar  was  to  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  his 
eyes.  Up  to  Henry  II.'s  time  herds  of  wild  swine 
were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  forests  ;  but  they  had 
already  begun  to  grow  scarce,  and  it  was  found  desii-able 
by  lovers  of  tliis  excitmg  spoi-t  to  introduce  into  the 
•woods  fresh  supplies  of  those  animals.  Charles  I. 
turned  out  some  wild  swine  in  tho  New  Forest  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  tho  breed  to  that  royal  Inmting- 
gronnd  ;  but  it  is  said  they  wore  destroyed  during  the 
Civil  War.  A  similar  attempt,  Mr.  Bell  teUs  us,  was 
made  some  years  ago  in  Bere  Wood,  Dorsetshire ; 
"but  one  of  tho  boars  having  injured  a  valuable  horso 
belonging  to  the  worthy  Nitm-od  who  exhibited  this 
specimen  of  sportuig  epicurism,  he  caused  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed." The  name  of  the  wild  boar  appears  frequently 
in  the  geographical  uomenclatiu-e  of  England ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eofer  is  seen  in  the  following  places  :  — 
Ever-shaw, i.e.,  "the  wild  boars'  field;"  Evcrshot,  "wild 
boars'  wood;"  Everton,  "wild  boar's  enclosure;"  Evei-- 
leigh,  or  Everley,  "the  wild  boars'  meadow;"  while 
tlie  Scandinavian  name  of  the  animal  ((jr'is,  or  griss) 
appears  in  Gris-dalo  and  Gris-mire,  "  tho  wild  pig's 
vale  and  bog." 


The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  an  Egyptian 
judgment  scene.  On  tho  left  hand  Osiris,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  is  seated,  holding  liis  sceptre  ;  before  him 
stand  the  scales  of  justice,  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
deceased  have  just  been  weighed;  judgment  has  been 
given  agauist  him ;  he  has  been  "  tried  in  tho  balance 
and  found  wanting  "  (see  Dan.  v.  27) ;  his  evil  deeds 
outweighed  his  good  ones.  Osiris  inclines  his  sceptre 
in  token  of  condemnation ;  he  is  not  to  be  admitted 
into  tho  regions  of  tho  blest ;  but  his  soul  returns  tc- 
tarth  under  the  form  of  a  pig.  Placed  in  a  boat,  it  ir. 
removed  under  the  charge  of  two  dog-faced  baboons  : 
all  communication  mth  the  precincts  of  the  blessed  is 
figuratively  cut  off  by  a  man  who  hews  away  the  earth 
Avith  an  axe  after  its  passage.  The  figm-es  ascending' 
the  steps  are  different  souls  proceeding  to  judgment. 
The  inverted  stags'  heads  are  supposed  to  have  refer- 
ence to  eternity,  from  that  animal  aimually  shedding' 
its  horns. 


[It  seems  wortli  while  to  mention,  in  addition  to  what  has  beeu 
stated  in  the  tost,  that  the  view^aiutaiued  by  Kalisch  l;as  been 
defended,  with  nearly  equal  esbaiistiveuess,  by  a  divine  of  the 
English  Church,  Spencer,  Dean  of  Ely,  in  his  elaborate  treatise, 
De  Legibus  lisbrc^oryi.vt\.  Even  the  very  name  sus  was  connected 
with  the  Greek  f ''<»>,  *'  I  sacrifice,"  by  Athenrous  and  varro,  as 
though,  both  in  Greece  and  It.aly,  it  was  more  identified  with  the 
national  worship  than  any  other  animal.  The  reference  to  those 
who  eat  swine's  flesh,  in  Isa.  Isv.  4,  clearly  implies  that  it  was 
condemned  by  the  prophet,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  ceremonial 
disobedience,  but  of  religious  apostacy  and  the  observance  of 
heathen  rites, — Ed.] 
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THE    POETEY   OF    THE    BIBLE.— If. 

BY  THE  KET.  A.  S.  AGLEN,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OP  ST.  NINIAN'S,  ALYTH,  N.B. 


'  ANT  (lefinitions  have  been  given  of  poetry, 
aud  the  art  has  often  been  reduced  to 
rules.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
attempt  any  detailed  examination  of 
these  here,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  certain  principles 
to  which  all  poetic  compositions  must  be  referred,  and 
vrithout  which  no  judgment  could  bo  formed  of  the 
character  of  the  Biblical  poetry. 

There  are  two  principal  springs  of  poetic  impulse. 
Shakespeare  has  delineated  them  with  his  accustomed 
power  and  truth  in  tho  following  weU-knovra  passage : — 

*'  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  freuzy  rolling. 
Doth' glance  from  heaveu  to  eartli,  from  coi-tli  to  Leaven, 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
Tlie  forms  of  things  unlcnown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 

We  have  indeed  hero  a  complete  picture  of  the  origin 
and  action  of  poetry.  We  see  its  source  in  tho  excited 
emotion,  tho  agitation  of  passion,  which  is  essential  to 
the  lioctic  mood,  and  which  Shakespeare,  like  Aristotle, 
caMed  frenzy  or  madness.  But  discourse,  the  moment 
it  rises  above  the  level  of  familiar  facts,  and  becomes 
inflamed  with  passion  or  exalted  by  thought,  clothes 
itself  in  images.  Tliis  is  inmgination,  tho  second 
essential  to  poetry.  Burning  to  express  his  thought,  tho 
poet  looks  "  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  eartli  to 
heaven."  Here  are  materials  in  countless  variety  wliich 
he  may  subordinate  to  his  feeling.  They  lie  ready  to 
the  artist's  hand  iu  tlio  wide  universe  of  created  things, 
and  in  the  world  of  human  action  and  life.  Seizing  on 
these  with  spontaneous  power,  ho  constructs  from  them 
a  likeness  to  his  own  thouglit,  and  makes  \'isiblo  in  tho  ! 
flame  of  his  inspiration  what  other  eyes  would  else  fail  j 
to  see. 

Poetry,  then,  is  an  imiiation'^  of  nature,  oi*,  rather,  &  j 
•proper  creation.    For  the  poet  °  (ttoititt;?,  the  maker,  or  ' 
creator)  passes  tho  materials  presented  to  hun  in  tho 
world  through  tho   crucible   of    I1L3   o^vu  feeling  and 
invention,  and  gives  tliem  back,  a  new   and  splendid 
thing.     We  call  his  production  a  work  of  art. 

There  are  many  arts  which  imagination  uses  in  its 
work — viz.,  simile,  melaphor,  jpersonificatioii,  allegory, 
parable.  These  it  will  bo  necessaiy  to  explain  aud 
illustrate  from  tho  sacred  poets  at  a  later  time. 

Poetry  is  the  natural  language  of  passion,  "  the 
eloquence  of  excited  emotion."  "  The  language  of 
poetry  I  have  more  than  oneo  described  as  tho  effect  of 
mental  emotion.  Poetry  itself  is  indebted  for  its  origin, 
character,  complexion,  emphasis,  and  application,  to 
effects  which  are  produced  upon  tlie  mind-  aud  body. 
upon  the  imagination,  the  senses,  the  voice,  and  respi- 
ration, Vry  the  agitation  of  passion.  Every  affection 
o.f  tho  human  soul  whilo  it  rages  ■with  violence  is  a 
momentary  frenzy.     ^Vheu,  therefore,  a  poet  is  able,  by 


1  TcxvM  ninnTiK*]  (Aristotle), 
similar  namo  for  tho  minstrel. 


The   Anglo-Saxons  had  a 


the  force  of  genius  or  rather  imagination,  to  conceive 
any  emotion  of  the  mind  so  perfectly  as  to  transfer  to 
his  own  feelings  the  instinctive  passion  of  another,  and 
agreeably  to  the  uatu.'.'j  of  the  subject  to  express  it  in 
all  its  vigom',  such  2  oao,  according  to  a  common  mode 
of  speaking,  may  bo  Ciid  to  possess  tho  true  poetic 
enthusiasm.''^ 

Thus  a  description  of  nature  or  life  is  not  poetry, 
although  it  may  represent  a  scene  with  great  elegance 
and  truth.  This  is  called  word-painting.  To  create 
tho  poetic  impression,  something  more  is  needed — the 
jioct's  pen  "must  tremble  towards  tho  inner  founts  of 
feeling ; "  the  heart  must  bo  brought  into  sympathy 
with  the  flower,  tho  mountain,  or  tho  star,  and  must 
receive  some  suggestion  of  the  inner  life  and  spirit 
which  is  concealed  by  the  outward  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.  Linna;us  describing  the  structure  of  a  wild 
flower  is  a  botanist ;  but  LiunEeus  kneeling  by  the 
g'olden  gorse  "on  the  sod,  for  its  beauty  thanking  God," 
is  a  poet.  The  disciples  ha<l  gazed  often  on  tho  bright 
colours  of  the  Hly  of  the  GalOean  hills.  When  they 
were  taught  to  "  consider  "  them  so  as  to  feel  the  power 
of  their  simple  loveliness  to  liush  tho  anxious  cries  of 
burdened  humanity  and  lift  tho  heart  up  in  trustful 
love  to  the  Maker  and  Giver  of  all,  they  were  brought 
under  poetic  influence.  A  poet  of  Hebrew  race,  much 
less  He  who  gathered  into  himseK  all  human  excellence, 
could  not  stop  there,  but  goes  on  to  a  higher  tone.  He 
catches  "  tho  moral  intimations"  of  nature.  "  Se«k  ye 
fii'st  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  So  of  old,  at 
sight  of  the  broad  sea  and  the  uplifted  hUls  the  psabnist 
had  sung  of  God's  "  righteousness  as  the  strong  moun- 
tains, and  his  judgments  as  a  great  deep." 

We  shall  find  that  this  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
"  subhinity  of  passion "  which  so  distingnishes  Hebrew 
poetry.  Ranging  as  it  does  over  all  the  feelings  natural 
to  man,  tho  Bible  is  yet  chiefly  employed  \vith  those 
emotions  which  are  the  foundation  of  religion.  "  What 
in  reality  forms  the  substance  auH  subject  of  most  of 
these  poems  but  the  passion  of  admiration,  excited  by 
the  consideration  of  the  Diviuo  power  and  majesty ; 
tho  passion  of  joy,  from  the  sense  of  the  Divine  favour, 
.and  the  prosperous  issue  of  events ;  the  passion  of 
resentment  and  indign.ition  against  the  contemners  of 
God ;  of  gi-ief  from  the  consciousness  of  sin ;  (and  terror 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  Divine  judgment  P  Of  all 
these,  and  if  there  be  any  emotions  of  tho  mind  beyond 
tliem,  exquisite  examples  may  bo  found  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  iu  the  Psalms,  iu  tho  Canticles,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  prophetic  writings." 

One  iustanco  iu  this  place  will  suffice.  ''  The  stars 
awaken  a  certain  reverence  because,  though  always 
present,  they  are  always  inaccessible."     There  is  the 


^  Lovrth  (Lecture  xvii.) 
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germ  of  poetry.    This  is  the  language  of  the  feeling 

stirred  by  it  in  a  modem  poet :' — 

"Ye  stars,  wliicli  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven, 
If  iu  join'  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  lueu  aud  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiven 
That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

But  here  is  the  Hebrew  poefs  translation  of  the  same 
emotion :- — 

"  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  woilts  of  thy  fingerg. 

The  mouu  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained; 

■\Vhat  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him? 

For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  God, 

And  hast  crowu'dhim  with  glory  and  honour." 

Or,  to  take  another  feeling  suggested  by  the  same 
beautiful  objects.  With  that  power  to  draw  all  natural 
thuigs  into  sympathy  with  the  mood  of  the  moment 
so  characteristic  of  modern  poetry,  a  liyiug  poet  thus 
addresses  the  stars : ' — 

"  And  ye,  meanwhile,  far  over  moor  and  fell. 
Beat  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night ! 

Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the  glow 

Of  your  soft  splendours,  that  you  look  so  bright  ? 

I  have  climb'd  nearer  out  of  lonelj'  hell. 

Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  below  ; 

Beat  with  my  heart,  more  blest  than  heart  can  tell.'' 

The  ancient  poet's  thought  goes  back  rather  to  the 
primal  beginning  of  things,  and  listens  for  the  harmony 
of  nature  iu  accord  with  its  Creator,  when 

"  The  morning  stars  sang  together. 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."^ 

The  sources  of  the  poet's  materials  are  inexhaustible. 
His  eye  glances  "  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven."  From  this  infinite  store  he  draws  his  images. 
All  human  experience  and  history,  all  the  wealth  of  the 
past  and  life  of  the  present,  as  well  as  the  whole  world 
of  outward  and  sensible  things,  stand  obedient  to  his 
calL     Hebrew  poetry  is  especially  bold  iu   seizing  its 


*  Byron.  2  pg,  viii.  (see  Perowne's  translation). 

3  Tennyson's  Maud,  ■*  Job  sxxviii.  7. 


imagery  from  unexpected  quarters,  and  its  universally 
admitted  sublimity  aud  force  are  derived  in  gi-eat 
measure  from  this  commanding  power  to  subject  evei-y- 
thing  to  its  sway. 

Enough  ^vill  have  been  indicated  in  these  preliminary 
remarks  when  the  chief  ends  of  the  poetic  art  have 
been  brietly  enumerated. 

1.  It  is  the  mission  of  poetiy  to  make  us  see  beauty 
and  feel  delight  in  it.  "  The  very  source  of  true  poetry 
is  love  —  a  div-ine  glow  and  vision  conscious  of  the 
radiant  glories  belonging  to  all  surrounding  things  in 
God's  creation,  '  whether  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth.""* 

2.  But  the  delight  must  not  rest  iu  the  outward 
beauty.  The  presence  of  a  spiritual  element  is  essential 
to  its  perfection.  The  poet  teaches  that  "  beauty  is  the 
mark  God  sets  on  virtue."  He  elevates  our  thoughts  to 
the  admu-ation  of  what  is  becoming,  great,  and  noble — 

*'  Bringing  to  light  and  use,  else  hid  from  all. 
The  many  sweet  clear  sources  which  we  have 
Of  good  aud  beauty  in  our  own  deep  bosoms." 

The  poet's  office  is  that  of  priestly  purification.  Ho 
cleanses,  the  Sources  of  our  feeling  by  showing  us  where 
to  admire,  where  to  pity,  where  to  love,  where  to  adore ; 
he  warns  us  from  aU  that  is  mean,  and  base,  aud  unholy, 
by  the  scathLug  fire  of  his  own  indignation  aud  scorn. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  "  to  instil  into  the  soul  the  very 
princi])les  of  morality  itself,  to  improve  the  bias  of  our 
nature,  and  cherish  and  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue."' 

All  poetry  that  is  worth  reading  does  this.  But 
above  all  other  literature,  the  Bible  knows  how  to  touch 
the  deepest  sources  of  moral  strength.  This  it  does  by 
the  power  of  its  religious  inspiration.  It  makes  the 
love  of  goodness  one  with  the  love  of  God,  and  teaches 
man  that  the  only  true  source  of  life  aud  strength  is  in 
the  Eternal  Might.  Of  the  whole  of  Biblical  poetry 
this  is  the  burden,  these  the  two  persistent  strains : — 

"  O  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  see  that  ye  hate  the  thing  that  is 

evil.  "7 
"  To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  shall  be  shown  tho 

salvation  of  God. "3 


'  J.  A.  St.  John.         6  Lowth.         '  Ps.  xcvii.  10. 


<  Ps.  1.  23. 
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THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES :— ST.  PETER. 

BY    THE    REV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    BECTOB    OF    ST.    MART    DE    CRYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    GLOUCESTER   AND    BRISTOL. 


■  Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage." — 1  Peter  v.  3. 

BETTER  and  more  accurate  translation 
here  would  be,  "  Neither  as  being  lords 
over  the  congi'egations  assigned  to  you." 
These  words  are  part  of  the  cxhqi-ta- 
tion  addressed  to  elders  or  presbyters  of  the  Chiu'ch 
by  St.  Peter,  their  fellow-elder,  and  contain  a  solemn 
warning  against  the  thii-d  great  danger  to  which  Church 
leaders  iu  all  times  are  exposed — "  love  of  power." 
Ministers  of  the  Church  are  exposed  to  'three  deadly 
perils — indolence,     love   of  gain,  love   of   power;    so 


Gerhard  in  Wiesingcr,  who  also  speaks  of  this  passage 
of  St.  Peter  as  "  the  mirror  of  the  pastoral  office."  The 
word  rendered  in  the  English  version  "  OocVs  heritage," 
icKfjpos,  clems,  has  obtained  a  very  foremost  place  ia 
ecclesiastical  terminology.  Fi'om  it  are  derived  clems, 
clericus,  clergy,  clergyman,  clerk,  clergc,  cleriker, 
clerisei,  &c. 

KATJpos,  clerus  signifies  (1)  a  lot.;  (2)  anything  which 
is  assigned  by  lot — for  iustance,  an  allotment  of  land 
or  an  official  position,  the  K\i)pos  here  being  the  flocks 
or  congregations  assigned  to    the    different  elders  or 
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presbyters  to  whom  St.  Peter  was  writing.  The  word 
we  find  used  in  Patristic  Greek  to  designate  a  single 
community,  Si  K\fipos  iixis,  introduces  an  address  to  a 
congregation  of  Christians.  The  interpretation  "  God's 
heritage  "  was  adopted  by  Beza,  and  followed  by  the 
translators  of  our  Bible  luider  the  supposition  that  the 
idea  was  purely  an  Old  Testament  one  ;  but  the  plural 
form  of  the  Greek  word  translated  "  heritage  "  forljids 
this  rendering.  (Ecmuenius,  followed  by  many  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  understands  St.  Peter  here  designatiug 
by  KXripos  the  Christian  priesthood.  "  He  (Peter)  terms 
the  sacred  college  {Uphv  jJo-Tij/ia),  the  clergy  (nXripov), 
as  we  do  now."  Com.  a  Lap.  (quoted  by  AJford) 
represents  St.  Peter  in  this  place  as  commandiug  the 
bishops  and  pastors  not  to  desire  to  rule  haughtily 
over  the  inferior  clergy. 

Although  in  this  passage  the  translation  "clergy" 
inust  bo  rejected,  yet  the  histoiy  of  the  term  "  clergy," 
used  for  all  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry,  reaches 
back  to  the  Septuagiut  use  of  the  same  word,  KXfipos. 
It  is  true  the  appellation  is  never  given  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  but  to  the  children  of  Israel  collectively, 
as  in  Deut.  ix.  29  :  "  Tliine  inheritance  (mAv'/pos)  which 
thou  broughtest  out  by  Thy  mighty  power  and  by  Thy 
stretched-out  arm ; "  but  this  does  not  seem  to  in- 
validate the  derivation,  for  just  as  Israel  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  was  deemed  "  the  lot  or  portion  of 
the  Lord,"  so  out  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
"  God's  ministers "  were  called  clerici,  "  the  lot  and 
portion"  of  the  Lord.  It  was  thus  St.  Jerome  under- 
stood it :  "  God's  ministers  were  called  clerici,  either 
because  they  are  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  Lord,  or 
because  the  Lord  is  their  lot,  that  is,  their  inheritance " 
{Epist.  ad  Nep.  de  Vitd  ClerX  The  associations  which 
elung  to  the  Old  Testament  use  of  the  word  no  doubt 
liad  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  its  position  in 
the  new  Christian  vocabulaiy  as  the  appellation  by 
which  the  whole  Christian  ministry  was  to  bo  generally 
known ;  but  no  doubt  the  transaction  related  iu  the 
17th  and  following  verses  of  Acts  i.  indirectly  contri- 
buted to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  term  in  this  new 
sense.  In  this  passage  the  word  KKijpos,  clems,  "  lot,"' 
stands  out  very  prominently :  Judas  had  i-eceived  the 
lot  (KMjpov)  of  the  ministry.  The  brethren  jilaced  their 
lots  in  the  uni  (De  Wette).  The  lot  fell  on  Matthias, 
and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven.  Although  this 
custom  of  choosing  persons  by  lot  has  never  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  Church,  except  in  the  Moravian  com- 
munity (Gloag  on  Acts  i.  26),  still  the  history  of  this 
solemn  election  to  supply  the  place  of  the  traitor  iu 
the  holy  twelve,  related  so  circumstantially  iu  the 
Acts — a  book  mdely  circulated  and  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  early  Church — would  be  examined  witli 
imnutc  and  reverent  attention  on  all  occasions  of  elect- 
ing or  choosing  men  into  any  holy  office,  even  though 
the  practice  related  were  not  followed ;  and  the  pro- 
minent place  occupied  by  one  remarkable  word,  the 
repetition  iu  the  history  of  an  election — never  to  be 
repeated  by  men — to  the  holiest  of  Christian  offices, 
of  a  word  alrea<ly  possessing  such  a  history,  no  doubt 


planted  it  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
the  old  word  with  the  old  meaning,  but  newly  conse- 
crated under  the  altered  relations  of  the  new  covenant. 

Professor  Lightfoot,  iu  searching  for  the  origin  of 
the  term  "  clergy"  as  appUed  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
makes  a  still  greater  use  of  this  passage  from  the  Acts, 
which  he  looks  upon  as  "  supplying  the  clue "  to  the 
^vhole  history  of  the  subsequeut  of  tliis  famous  term. 
(See  his  "  Exem-sus  on  the  Christian  Ministry,"  Ep.  to 
Phil.)  In  its  new  and  deeper  meaning,  K\fipos,  clerus, 
as  deuotiug  the  whole  ministry,  gradually  became  gene- 
rally used  in  the  early  Church.  Tertidlian,  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  thirol  centui-y,  in  his 
Treatise  de  Monogamia,  we  find  using  clm'us  in  the 
sense  of  clergy  in  each  of  the  following  passages  (c.  xii.) : 
'■  Undo  enim  episcopi  et  clerus,"  clergy  ;  '•  Undo  mono- 
gami  in  clenini ; "  and  again,  "  Do  quo  allectio  (choice) 
flat  in  clerum ; "  and  "  Sed  cum  extollimur  et  infla- 
mnv  adversus  clerum."  Eusebius  (iT.  i?.,  vi.  43)  quotes 
a  letter  written  in  Greek  from  the  Roman  Bishop  Cor- 
nelius to  Fabius  of  Autioch,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  in  which  letter  we  find  the  word  K\ripos 
used  of  the  whole  clergy.  Cornelius  is  writing  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  illegal  ordination  of  Novatus, 
to  which  ordination  objection  was  made  by  all  the 
clergy  (Inrh  TiavTos  rod  KA^pou)  and  by  many  lay  persons. 
Here  the  term  is  plainly  used  for  ordained  ministers 
of  the  Church  as  distinguished  from  the  laity.  In  the 
third  century  the  name  seems  to  have  been  universally 
accepted.  St.  Cyprian  even  terms  those  admitted  into 
inferior  orders  sub-deacons,  readers,  &c.,  as  "  clerici,"  and 
calls  the  ordination  of  such  "  ordinationes  elericae." 
(Epp.  21 — 33,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Ant.  i.  5.)  Tho 
Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  gives  the  appellation  K\fipos, 
clergy,  to  aU  ordained  Christian  ministers,  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  also  to  all  inferior  orders. 

We  have  thus  traced  tho  word  clems,  clergy,  clergy- 
man— so  familiar  to  Christians  of  all  denominations 
— back  to  its  fouutaiu  head — to  its  first  use  iu  the 
loug  desert  wanderings  recounted  by  Moses,  when  the 
chosen  race  received  the  title  of  the  lot  and  portion  of 
Jehovah. 

The  Hebrew  'ijr'?  was  faithfitUy  rendered  iu  the 
almost  sacred  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  bj'  K\ripos, 
and  the  ring  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  tlic  old  Greek 
word  is  presers'cd  to  us  in  the  different  Latin  and 
Teuton  tongues. 

When  Christianity  was  offered  to  tho  world,  the 
beautifid  appellation  was  at  first  bestowed  on  the  varied 
flocks  and  congregations  of  the  Christian  Church.  As 
these  increased  everywhere,  the  title  lost  much  of  its 
old  meaning,  and  from  tho  flock  it  passed  to  tho  pastor. 

Such  an  inquiry  as  this  is  no  useless  or  fanciful  task. 
Surely  such  considerations  as  these  will  not  lessen  the 
consciousness  of  indindual  responsibility  in  the  holder 
of  any  sacred  office.  Will  tliey  not  rather  spur  him  on, 
through  difficulty  and  danger,  through  work  and  self- 
denial,  to  merit  for  himself  that  title  to  honour  which 
underlies  the  ancient  word,  which  reminds  us  ever  how 
the  faitliful  minister  is  the  Lord's  lot  and  portion  ? 
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INTEODUCTION'. 
Psychology  aiul  tlieology  me  kliuh-ed 
antl  related  sciences,  but,  as  is  often  tlie 
case  with  relations,  it  has  been  a  "  little 
more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind."  The 
botany  of  the  Bible  or  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible 
present  no  such  difficulties  and  "  oppositions  of  science  " 
as  the  psychology ;  for  unless  we  go  ignorantly  to  the 
Bible  for  a  revealed  system  of  physical  science,  as 
former  ages  did,  or  exaggerate  the  discrepancies  between 
its  statements  and  those  of  science  as  modern  uu- 
helievers  do,  there  need  be  no  contradiction  between  the 
3iblo  and  modern  thought.  Science  and  Revelation  each 
go  on  their  own  path — their  orbits  do  not  cross  except 
on  one  or  two  points,  and  it  is  only  at  these  crossing 
points  that  misunderstandings  arise.  As  our  knowledge 
advances  we  may  be  able  to  clear  up  these  contradictions 
one  after  the  other,  and  thus  set  at  rest  the  confusion 
which  has  existed  for  some  time  between  the  claims  of 
science  and  tliose  of  revelation. 

But  psychology  and  ethics  are  the  two  sciences  on 
which  the  Bible  is  expected  to  speak  with  authority. 
As  Delitzsch  remarks,  "  What  Scripture  says  to  us  of 
cosmogony  might  certainly  appear  insufficient  to  origi- 
nate a  system  of  cosmogony,  but  assuredly  it  says  to  us 
infinitely  more  about  man's  soul  and  spirit  than  about 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades.  I  would  not  assert,"  he  adds, 
■"  that  Scripture  offers  us  no  natural  knowledge  of  the 
«oul ;  I  believe  it  rather  to  the  honour  of  God's  word  to 
be  compelled  to  maintain  the  contrary."  Revelation,  if  it 
is  to  retain  any  authority  as  a  di\-ine  teaclier,  nnist  reveal 
to  us  truths  concerning  ourselves  and  our  duties  which 
we  cannot  learn  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  psychology 
and  ethics  are  in  a  relation  of  dependence  to  theology 
such  as  the  other  inductive  sciences  ha\-e  long  smce 
emancipated  themselves  from.  The  cpieen  of  the  sciences, 
as  theology  was  considered  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
been  stripi)ed  of  her  territory,  and  her  empire,  like  that 
of  Alexander,  has  been  broken  up  among  her  generals. 
Nature  has  revolted  and  set  up  for  itself  as  independent, 
or  nearly  so  ;  but  human  nature  still  remains,  and  over 
that  province  of  thought  theology  justly  asserts  its  right 
to  be  heard.  It  is  true  that  this  claim  has  been  very 
unwillingly  allowed.  Moral  philosophy,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  stutlied  with  as  little  attention  to  Bible  state- 
ments on  the  subject  as  even  natural  philosophy.  The 
jjsychology  of  the  Bible  has  been  treated  as  contemp- 
tuously as  its  cosmogony  or  astronomy.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  one  is  as  unscientific  as  the 
other,  and  the  consequence  has  been  disastrous  on  both 
sides.  Tlie  psychology  of  the  schools  and  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Bible  have  each  gone  on  their  own  course  to 
the  detriment  of  both.  It  is  a  sign  of  candour  on  both 
sides  that  we  see  our  mistake  and  are  endeavouring  to 
repair  it. 


Biblical  Psychology  is  a  branch  of  incpiiry  which  is 
slowly  recovering  from  the  state  of  comparative  neglect 
into  which  subjects  of  this  class  foU  when  mankind 
awoke  to  the  discovery  that  they  were  not  to  look  for  a 
complete  manual  of  science  in  the  revealed  Word  of  God. 
AVlien  GalUeo  Ijoldly  laid  down  for  the  first  time  the 
limits  between  revelation  and  science  in  his  celebrated 
maxim  that  "  the  Holy  Sjjirit  has  taught  us  how  to 
reach  heaven,  not  how  heaven  moves, ' '  a  change  came 
over  the  way  of  apprehending  the  rehitions  of  the 
Bible  to  science.  One  after  another  the  sciences  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  what  may  be  called  the 
tlieological  or  deductive  method  of  thought,  until  even 
theology  itself  has  shared  in  the  general  rising  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  now  obsolete  method.  Eminent  pro- 
fessors of  theology  argue  out  the  atonement  and  other 
Christian  doctriues  on  what  they  describe  as  the  induc- 
tive method,  and  thus  the  change  from  the  old  to  the 
new  method  of  argument  seems  to  be  complete. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  retard 
or  even  arrest  this  steady  progi-essive  change  in  the 
metliod  of  thought.  Hutchinsoniauism,  so  called  from 
a  Scotch  divine  of  that  name,  was  an  attempt  to  bring 
science  back  withiu  the  old  lines,  and  to  set  up  a  Biblical 
system  of  science.  The  attempt  has  failed,  as  all  meie 
reactions  deserve  to  do.  Truth  of  one  kind  is  not  served 
by  trying  to  liiuder  or  warp  truth  in  another  depai-t- 
ment  of  thought,  for  as  Galileo  remarks  in  that  celebrated 
letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Christiana,  "  It  is  a  crime 
against  truth  when  men  seek  the  more  to  suppress  her 
the  more  clearly  and  openly  she  shows  herself.  But  to 
condemn  one  opinion  and  to  leave  the  rest  standing 
would  he  still  worse,  for  it  would  give  men  the  chance 
of  seeing  an  opinion  proved  to  be  true  which  had  been 
condemned  as  false.  But  to  forbid  science  itseH  would 
be  against  the  Bible,  which  teaches  in  a  hundred  places 
how  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God  are  wonderfully 
seen  in  all  his  works,  and  are  to  be  read  in  their  full 
divinity  in  the  open  book  of  the  heavens." 

This  danger,  a  very  real  one  in  Galileo's  time,  of  com- 
pelling science  to  defer  its  teachings  to  the  popular 
language  of  Scriptiu-e,  has  passed  away.  The  schools 
have  been  emancipated  completely  from  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  the  danger  is  now  rather  in  the  other 
direction.  We  are  m  much  greater  danger  of  f  orgettmg 
tliat  there  are  some  subjects  bearing  on  science  m  which 
the  Bil)le  may  be  said  to  speak  with  authority,  than  we 
are  of  mcludmg  all  science  within  the  bounds  of  Biblical 
iuteriM-etation.  Psychology  and  ethics  are  cases  in 
point.  If  Scripture  be  a  revelation  at  all,  we  can  never 
admit  that  it  has  nothing  to  teach  us  of  the  relation  of 
sense  to  spirit  or  of  mind  to  body,  wliicli  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  ethics.  The  sciences,  properly  so  called,  in 
wliich  matter  and  its  laws  are  chiefly  concerned  may  lie 
outside  of  the  path  of  Biblical  interpretation,  but  not 
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80  with  those  more  personal  questions  which  concern 
ourselves  and  oui-  duty.  A  Biblical  psychology  and  a 
Christian  code  of  ethics  seem  to  lis  to  be  a  necessity  of 
the  ago  if  the  Scriptures  are  to  retain  auytliing  like  the 
authority  ivliieh  tliey  lay  claim  to,  as  an  authentic 
and  authoritative  declaration  of  the  ivill  of  God  to 
man. 

But  let  us  malic  our  nieanmg  clear  at  tlic  outset. 
Wliile  contending  for  Bibhcal  p.sycliology  in  general, 
■\ve  do  not  jn'etend  to  di-aw  out  a  system  on  the  subject 
by  simply  letting  down  our  bucket  into  the  well  of 
inspiration  pure  and  undefiled.  Our  difficulty  does  not 
arise  from  this,  that  the  well  is  deep,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  draw  with,  for,  thanks  to  modern  criticism 
and  exegesis,  the  real  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
writers  is  better  understood  than  ever.  The  diificulty 
arises  from  this  fact,  that  the  allusions  of  Scripture  on 
the  subject  are  implicit  rather  than  exjilicit.  We  are 
not  to  look  for  a  formal,  much  less  a  scholastic,  account 
of  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  human  nature  to  each 
other,  for  that  would  frustrate  the  end  of  revelation, 
which  is  practical  only,  not  speculative.  We  are  given  a 
few  pregnant  hints  as  to  human  nature  in  general,  and 
he  is  the  best  j)sychologist  who  embraces  these  hints 
and  incorporates  them  into  his  system.  Psychology 
tells  us  what  we  aro  in  ourselves — theology  adds  the 
further  truth,  what  we  become  in  our  relation  to  God. 
It  cannot,  for  instance,  be  a  secondary  question  whether 
we  are  the  offspring  of  God  or  only  the  creatures  of 
his  handiwork.  The  psychology  of  the  schools  suggests 
the  latter  account  of  tlie  matter,  the  psychology  of  the 
Bible  the  foi-mer.  Which  of  the  two  accounts  is  right, 
and  whether  there  is  a  reconciling  point  between  the  two, 
as  we  believe  there  is,  it  would  be  premature  liere  to 
discuss.  It  is  enough  hero  to  remark  that  there  is  such 
a  discrepancy.  The  Scriptural  accoimt  Ijoth  of  man's 
original  and  ultimate  relation  to  God  is  too  profound 
to  be  passed  by  with  the  cold  and  contemptuous  remark 
that  it  is  irrelevant  to  modern  science.  The  deistieal 
moral  philosophy  of  the  last  century  has  died  out  amid 
the  contemiit  even  of  philosophers.  It  satisfies  neither 
side.  Based  on  a  denial  of  our  spiritual  instincts,  it  is 
a  defective  draft  of  human  nature  even  as  it  is,  while  it 
is  certainly  short  of  what  human  nature  is  capable  of 
becoming  when  led  by  the  Spirit  and  taught  of  God.  A 
Biblical  psychology  woidd  have  saved  the  Scotch  school 
of  Beid  and  Dugald  Stewart  from  that  defective  outline 
of  human  nature  which  is  now  generally  discarded  as 
much  by  phOosophers  as  divines.  It  is  a  sketch  fomided 
on  an  imperfect  analysis  of  tho  mind  and  its  func- 
tions. It  is  faulty  in  arrangement,  and  naiTow  in  its 
range  of  view.  It  takes  little  account  of  the  depen- 
dence of  mind  on  body,  and  is  thus  open  to  attack  on 
tho  physiological  side.  It  is  even  more  defective  in  its 
account  of  tho  relation  of  man  to  the  unseen  and  spiri- 
tual world.  It  has  put  aside  tho  supernatural  element 
in  man  as  mystical  and  transcendental,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence must  itself  be  set  aside  as  not  corresponding 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Tho  physiologist  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  the  spiritualist  on  the  other,  aro  dissatisfied 


for  different  reasons  with  tlie  old  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  tho  old-fashioned  dichotomy  of  man  into 
body  and  soul.  It  is  evident  that  if  psychology  is  to 
hold  its  place  as  a  science,  it  must  retrace  its  steps,  and 
get  out  of  the  rut  of  scliolasticism  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  It  must  botli  deepen  and  widen  its  range  of 
inquiry.  It  must  take  account  of  human  nature  on  tho 
side  of  physiology  on  the  ouo  liand,  and  of  theology  on 
the  other.  Science  will  no  longer  admit  tho  old  Cfirtesian 
formula,  coyito  ergo  sjan.  Man  is  not  a  mere  machine 
tliat  thinks,  as  tho  animal  is  not  a  mcro  machine 
that  does  not  think.  The  differentia  between  reason 
and  instinct  must  be  sought  in  a  different  directioa 
from  this,  or  else  psychology  will  find  itself  swept 
away,  and  reduced  to  become  a  mere  department  of 
physiolog)'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  account  of  man  as 
made  in  tho  imago  of  God  must  have  its  pLace,  if 
psychology  is  to  hold  its  ground  as  a  science  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  same  objection  made  to  the  evidential 
school  of  last  century  that  they  treated  li\-ing  Chris- 
tianity as  a  capdi  viorinuni,  and  that  they  jjut  twelve 
men  into  the  jury-box  to  give  a  verdict  in  its  favour,  is 
also  applicable  to  the  psychology  of  last  century.  It 
was  a  cold  and  pagan  account  of  liuman  nature — 
corx'ect  as  far  as  it  went,  but  leaving  out  of  account 
tho  relation  of  mind  to  matter  on  tho  one  side  and  to 
God  on  tlio  other.  That  abstraction  called  "  tlie  soul  " 
exactly  corresponded  with  that  other  abstraction  called 
Christianity,  which  divines  like  Sherlock  and  Falcy  put 
on  its  trial,  and  for  which,  as  practical  advocates,  they 
tried  to  obtain  a  verdict  before  a  deistieal  age.  The 
dead  have  buried  their  dead,  and  the  very  modes  of 
thought  have  disappeared  which  called  for  evidences  of 
this  sort.  Our  defences  must  be  new,  seeing  that  the 
modes  of  attack  are  also  new.  In  the  same  way,  with 
an  advancing  physiology,  effacing  the  old  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  reason  and  instinct,  and  teaching  a 
new  theory  of  necessity  instead  of  tho  old  dogma  of 
the  freedom  of  tho  will,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has 
come  when  psychology  must  take  higher  ground  if  it  is 
not  to  be  swept  away  by  tho  rising  tide  of  materialism. 

A  Christian  psychology  is  thus  a  necessity  of  our 
age.  It  is  called  for  as  much  in  tho  interests  of 
psychology  itself  as  of  theology.  It  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  regard  moral  philosophy  as  a  subject  on 
which  tho  Bible  has  no  more  authoritative  teaching 
than  on  botany  or  any  other  inductive  science.  It  will 
be  our  endeavour  to  show  that  as  there  is  no  treating 
ethics  apart  from  the  highest  standard  of  duty,  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  so  psychology  has  its  ground  ia 
the  truth  that  "  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man,  male 
and  female  created  he  them."  Thus  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  more  than  a  mere  theological  truth  on  wliich 
di\'ines  may  dispute  as  to  its  extent  and  meaning.  It 
is  tho  key,  as  wo  conceive,  to  the  problems  of  human 
nature  as  well.  Tho  point  of  ■\-iew  from  whicli  wo 
set  out  in  such  an  inquiry  as  this  must  detcrmino 
our  whole  course  afterwards.  Religion,  or  the  tio 
which  binds  us  to  God,  is  either  an  integral  part  of 
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human  nature,  or  it  is  a  raischievous  excrescence  which 
should   be    cut   out   as   the    Positivists   desire.     It   is 
eitlier   au    iustiuct    derived  from  our   original  consti- 
tution,' as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  or  it  is  an  effete 
principle,  a  comi^ound  of  fear  and  ignorance,  a  super- 
stition  of   the   savage   stage  of  human   nature,  which 
by  some  obstinate   survival  stUl  lingers  on  into  more 
enlightened  times.      Which  of  these  two  is  the  most 
rational  account  of  the  religious  element  ui  man  it  is 
not  for  us  hero  to  say.      We  should  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion if  we  were  to  appeal  to  history  to  confirm  om- 
account  of  the  universality  of  tho  religious  iustiuct  in 
man.     Suffice  it  for  us  here  to  remark,  that  as  in  physio- 
logy the  existence  of  an  organ  presupposes  some  special 
function  for  that  organ  to  discharge,   so  in  psychology 
very  much  turns  on  tho  cpiestiou  whether  there  be  any 
refigious  organ  iu  man  or  not.      Concerning  the  func- 
tion itself  there  cau  be  no  dispute :  man  is  everywhere  a 
religious  animal.    You  may  travel  the  world,  as  Plutarch 
long   ago    remarked,   aud    find    cities    without    walls, 
without  letters,  without  kings,  without  wealth,  without 
coin,  without  schools  and  theati-es ;  but  a  city  without 
a  temple,    without   worship,  without  prayers,  no  one 
ever  saw.     What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?     The 
infei-ence  is  ob-i-ious,  that  a  special  f imctiou  presupposes 
some  special  organ.     In  physiology  there  are  cases,  as 
of  tho  spleen,  iu  which  we  know  the  organ,  but  canuot 
assign  its  exact  function;   there   are  none,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Given  a 
function,  we  assume  with  the  greatest  certaiuty  that  wo 
shaU  determine  tho  organ  to  which  it  is  attached.     Our 
anatomy  would  bo  wholly  at  fault  if  we  were  loosely  to 
assign  var}-ing  fimetions  to  the  same   organ,  and   to 
speak  of  organs  with  no  particular  function  attached  to 
them — packed  in  merely  to  fill  up  the  system,  as  Paley 
hastily  concluded  might  be  the  case  with  the  spleen. 
And  yet  our  reasoning  on  psychological  problems  has 
been  as  loose  aud  inexact  as  this.     We  come  upon  a 
function  like  the  religious  iustinct,  which  is  in  action 
ever3Tvhere,  wherever  we  meet  with  man.      It  varies,  it 
is  true,  with  ci\'ilisation,  but  ou  the  other  hand  the  con- 
verse is  equally  true,  that  ci\Tlisation  varies  with  it,  so 
that  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect,  or  reciprocally, 
whether  au  adv.ance  in  religion  does   not  lead  to  au 
advance  in  civilisation,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.       Now  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
special  fimction  like  this  must  have  some  special  organ 
by  which  it  discharges  itself.      This  is  no  mere  play  on 
words,  no  mere  metaphor  from  physiology  to  psychology. 


.  '  Dean  Mansel  in  his  Essays,  lately  published,  glances  at  this 
thought.  Refemug  to  SensatioD,  Keason,  and  Will,  as  the  three 
factors  of  consciousness,  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  Should  not  a  religious 
element  be  added?  What  may  be  made  in  a  philosophy  of  religion  of 
the  psychological  fact  that  man  is  a  worshipping  being  f '"  Our 
inquiry  is  the  answer  to  the  very  question  of  the  Dean,  and  our 
only  surprise  is,  that  iu  his  analysis  of  the  will  he  did  not  see 
■wrapped  up  in  it  the  conscience,  or  God-consciousness,  which  is 
the  dawning  and  as  yet  undeveloped  pneuma,  Mau  minus  a 
conscience  or  a  will,  which  turns  to  tlie  will  of  God  as  the  supreme 
judge  of  cliaractcr  aud  conduct,  would  indeed  be  a  monster.  We 
might  say,  indeed,  that  if  scieuce  cau  only  teach  us  that  we  are 
cunning  casts  of  clay,  it  is  self-destructive  —  "What  matters 
science  unto  men?" 


and,  like  other  metaphors,  misleading  if  pressed  too 
far.  It  is  an  analogy  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  by  Bishop  Butler  from  the  known  to 
tho  unknown,  from  demonstrated  to  problematical 
truth.  Rehgion  as  a  fact  of  human  nature  presupposes 
some  refigious  organ  through  which  it  is  exercised. 
Given  the  fimction,  we  may  assert  with  the  greatest 
confidence  that  there  must  be  some  organ  coiTespond- 
iug  by  which  that  function  discharges  itself. 

This  leads  us  to  sec  the  defect  in  our  academical 
psychology,  which  is  still  the  popular  one.  It  treats 
of  the  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  it  sometimes 
divides  into  two  classes,  the  intellectual  and  the  active  • 
and  sometimes  into  three,  the  intellect,  the  emotions, 
aud  tho  will.  But  it  leaves  the  religious  instinct; 
unexplaiued  and  unaccounted  for.  Schleiermacher's. 
theory  of  religion,  as  a  blind  sense  of  dependence,  as 
that  of  a  dog  on  its  master,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
tho  inconsistencies  iuto  which  divines  fall  when  they 
attempt  to  piece  together  a  spiritual  theology  with  au 
academic  and  unspiritual  philosophy.  Scldeiermacher, 
with  his  Moravian  training,  had  a  true  consciousness  . 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life.  But  these  pheno- 
mena had  no  place  in  liis  plulosopliy.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  concluding  that  his  philosoijhy  was  shallow, 
which  ignored  these  undeniable  facts  of  human  nature, 
ho  argued  the  other  way.  He  did  not  deny  the  facts 
themselves,  as  the  Positivists  do.  He  was  too  true  to 
his  early  traiuing  to  be  capable  of  that.  But  he  came 
very  near  it.  He  attenuated  the  facts  themselves  to 
tho  barest  shred.  Ho  reduced  the  religious  instiuct  to 
a  miuimtmi.  The  faculty  of  God-consciousness  (to  use 
his  own  phrase)  was  less  than  the  intellectual,  less  than 
the  active  power  in  man.  It  was  a  mere  blind  iu- 
stinct, of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  any  accoimt, 
and  are  barely  able  to  say  that  it  exists. 

But  even  this  is  more  than  ordiuary  psychologists 
say  ou  tho  subject.  In  most  cases  we  nre  told  that 
religion  is  a  kind  of  compoimd — the  exercise  partly  of 
our  iutellect,  partly  of  our  affections,  but  principally 
of  our  will.  Much  has  been  said  and  written,  particu- 
larly by  English  aud  American  divines,  on  the  relative 
place  of  the  iutellect  and  tho  affections  iu  religious 
matters.  The  old  school  laid  too  great  stress  on  the 
iutellect.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Revival  school 
generally  brought  the  affections  more  iuto  voguo  as  the 
focus  and  centre  of  the  divine  life  within.  Others 
lastly,  aud  particularly  in  oiu-  day,  call  ou  the  will 
as  the  operative  priuciple  in  rehgion ;  and  there  is 
a  sense,  as  we  shall  see  iu  the  sequel,  iu  which  we 
agree  with  them.  They  are  at  least  nearest  the  mark, 
for  the  win  is  of  all  others  the  one  nearest  and  most 
akin  to  the  conscience  or  God-consciousness  in  man, 
which  is  the  true  nidus  of  tho  spiritual  nature  in 
mau.  But  the  error  in  all  these  writers  is  the  same: 
they  have  not  sought  to  attach  a  distinct  function  to  a 
distinct  organ.  Now  physiology  teaches  us  that  the 
higher  the  fife  the  more  certain  is  this  correlation  of 
organ  aud  function.  In  the  lower  forms  the  same 
organ   discharges    very   different    functions.      In   the 
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quadnimana,  for  instance,  the  tlistiuctiou  of  hand  aud 
foot  is  only  faintly  perceptible,  as  it  disappears  altogether 
in  the  quach-iiped  proper.  In  a  lower  scale  stiU,  as  iu 
the  jelly-fish,  stomach  and  mouth  are  reversible ;  the 
same  or^an  can  discharge  eutu-ely  opposite  functions 
■when  tlie  conditions  of  life  are  reversed.  But  iu  man, 
the  most  complex  of  all  organisms,  this  pliabOity  dis- 
appears. Each  organ  has  its  own  peculiar  function; 
"the  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see,  we  cannot  bid  the 
ear  be  still."  Tlio  optic  nei-vo  will  only  convey  one 
class  of  sensations,  and  so  with  the  nerve  of  hearing. 
Hence  when  injured  in  any  way  they  throb  with  sensa- 
tions which  convey  false  impressions ;  the  singing  iu 
tlie  ear  aud  the  flasliing  fii-e  from  the  eye  after  a  blow 
on  the  head  are  familiar  instances  of  this.  AU  this 
suggests  to  us  the  analogy,  that  as  iu  man's  physical 
constitution  organ  and  function  are  correlative,  the  same 
must  hold  good  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
if  religion  be  only  a  variety  of  our  intellectual  or  moral 
life  (as  it  certainly  is  in  some  aspects),  then  we  concede 
tliat  there  is  no  need  to  postulate  for  it  a  special  organ 
such  as  the  spirit  or  pnetima.  In  that  case  a  Cliristian 
psychology  is  a  mere  superfluity,  aud  our  inquiry 
has  no  higher  scientific  use  than  a  roseai'ch  into  the 
plants  or  animals  of  the  Bible.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  religion  as  a  distinct  function  seems  to  require 
a  special  organ  to  itself,  then  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  psychology  to  theology  assumes  its  true  impor- 
tance. Theology  tells  us  of  tlie  function,  and  psychology 
points  to  tlie  organ.  As  Leverrier's  and  Adams'  calcu- 
lations led  them  to  look  out  for  Neptune  at  a  particular 
point  in  tlie  sky,  aud  so  the  missing  link  in  the  planetary 
system  was  filled  up,  so  it  is  with  our  inquiry  into  the 
place  which  religion  holds  in  human  nature.  Religion  is 
a  disturbing  element  in  human  nature  as  it  is  described 
hy  the  school  psydiology.  We  want  to  account  for  it ; 
and  looking  along  the  track  of  oui-  spiritual  experiences. 
we  find  not  only  its  orbit,  but  the  very  pl.anet  itself 
swims  ■within  our  gaze.  It  is  the  pneuma  in  man 
which  accounts  for  his  spiritual  aspirations — those 
'■  fallings  from  us,  vanishuigs,  those  blank  misgi\^ings 
of  a  creature  mo^ving  about  in  worlds  not  realised." 
Never  was  Bacon's  favourite  text  from  Proverbs  more 
applicable  than  to  this  con-espoudence  between  the 
spiritual  function  Lu  man  and  a  spiritual  organ.  "  It 
is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  matter,  but  the  glory 
of  the  king  to  find  it  out." 

The  organ  itself  has  been  hidden  from  us  as  are  the 
other  secrets  of  natiu-e,  that  we  may  discern  them  by 
reasoning  from  effects  to  causes.  As  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  set  us  on  the  track  of  discovering  the 
thing  itself,  and  harmonising  the  phenomena  into  a  new 
science,  so  spiritual  phenomena  should  set  us  on  the 
track  of  a  spiritual  psychology.  In  this  respect  we  are 
in  a  pre-scientific  age,  as  our  forefathers  were  ■with 
regard  to  certain  straggling  facts,  such  as  the  mag- 
netism of  Uie  loadstone  and  the  attraction  of  amber  and 
resin.     In    Bacon's   age    these  loose   facts   were  not 


gathered  into  the  knot  of  one  science.  They  were  "  ex- 
permients  solitaiy."  So  with  .spiritual  phenomena ;  they 
have  not  been  classified  aright  hitherto,  but  are  as 
magical  as  the  action  of  amljer  or  the  loadstone  wero 
once  thought  to  be.  But  tliis  reproach  will  soon  be 
rolled  away.  A  Clu-isti;iu  psychology  is  now  an  ad- 
mitted necessity  of  the  time.  The  day  has  gone  by  for 
that  empirical  way  of  treating  religion  as  a  thing  by 
itself  outside  the  known  laws  of  liuman  nature.  It 
must  have  laws  of  its  own,  or  it  is  no  genuine  part  of 
human  natm-o,  but  a  mere  excrescence.  Our  spiritual 
writers  have  all  along  correctly  enough  described  the 
spiritual  life,  but  there  they  have  left  their  inquiiy. 
It  is  as  if  a  wi-iter — like  BeU — on  the  hand  were  to 
describe  the  motions  of  the  joints  and  muscles  of  the 
fingers  aud  ^vrist,  and  not  to  generalise  therefrom,  as 
Sir  C.  Bell  has  done,  on  the  nature  of  the  organ  as 
a  whole.  No  one  can  read  the  Bridgewater  treatise 
■\rithout  feeling  with  that  great  jjhysiologist,  that  the 
hand  is  a  complete  and  perfect  instrument,  adapting 
man  for  his  exact  place  at  the  head  of  creation.  The 
same  argument  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  the  spii-itual 
life.  They  all  cluster  round  a  distinct  organ,  which 
is  called  in  Scripture  the  pneuma,  or  spirit  ia  man, 
the  candle  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Pro- 
verbs, the  light  which  God  has  kindled  in  eveiy  man 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  no  objection,  but  on  the 
contrary  an  argument  iu  its  favour,  that  this  organ  is 
only  rutlimentary  in  the  case  of  very  many.  As  in 
physiology,  Oken's  law  of  tyjiical  forms  led  to  a  fruitful 
discovery  that  the  function  determines  the  organ  as 
much  as  the  organ  tlie  function.  So  it  is  in  higher 
things.  An  undeveloped  pnemna  is  like  the  fin  of 
a  whale  or  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  a  rudimentary  organ, 
as  the  rose  sleeps  in  the  rosebud,  or  the  music  of  the 
moon  in  the  j)lain  egg  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  the 
glory  of  God  thus  to  conceal,  and  of  man  to  find  it 
out. 


BIBLICAL  COINCLDENCES. 

BY  THE  EDITOE. 
I  AVAIL  myself  of  a  vacant  comer  to  bring  before  readers  of  the 
English  Gospels  a  fact  of  some  interest  under  this  head,  which  ia 
familiar  to  those  who  read  them  in  the  Greek.  There  are  two 
memorable  instances  in  which  our  Lord  is  recorded  to  have  put 
forth  his  supernatural  power  to  feed  a  famishing  multitude.  Iu 
tlie  first,  5,000  are  fed  with  five  loaves  aud  two  fishes,  and  twelve 
laalcels  full  of  fragments  are  taken  up  (Matt.  xiv.  20;  Mark  vi.  43). 
In  the  other,  4,000  are  fed  with  seven  loaves,  and  seven  baskets  aro 
filled  (Matt.  XV.  37;  Mark  viii.  8).  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  baskets  in  the  two  cases  are  not  the  same  in  the  original. 
In  the  feeding  of  the  5,000  they  are  ko^.vo;  (copliiiioi),  hand-baskets, 
aud  the  same  word  is  used  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  in  their 
accouut  of  the  miracle.  In  that  of. the  4,000  they  are  <r7rOi>:de<: 
(spurtdes),  or  hampers.  So  when  our  Lord  refers  to  the  two 
together  (Matt.  svi.  9,  10),  he  uses  in  each  case  the  appropriate 
word,  "  How  many  ccp/itnoi — how  many  spwides  ye  took  up.  '  This 
precision  of  detail,  for  which  the  writer  of  a  mythical  narrative 
would  have  no  motive,  may  be  regarded  as,  at  least,  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  truth  uf  the  Gospel  record.  It  is  clearly  decisive 
against  the  theoi-y  that  we  have  different  versions  of  the  same 
event,  each  with  a  miraculous  colouring  that  did  not  properly 
belong  to  it. 
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ther 


?HE  death-scene  was  subliiue.  All  the 
sons  were  summoned  and  stood  roiuid 
the  bed.  "  And  Jacob  called  imto  his 
sons,  and  said.  Gather  yourselves  toge- 
hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ;  and  heai'ken  unto 
Israel  your  father,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shaU 
befall  you  iu  the  last  days."  They  had  given  him  no 
small  care  and  trouble.  He  had  watched  each,  and 
studied  their  mdi™lual  character.  Many  a  time,  and 
with  no  little  anxiety,  liad  ho  thought  of  what  would 
befall  them  all  when  he  was  gone.  With  such  dim 
powers  of  vision  as  ho  before  possessed  he  had  strained 
his  sight  in  picturing  the  futiu-e  of  the  various  tribes 
of  Israel.  And  now  the  time  has  arrived  to  give  them 
all  his  last  blessing.  The  remembrance  of  his  father's 
deathbed  quickens  tlie  desire  and  hope  that  some 
illumination  from  on  high  may  fall  upon  the  spirit  at 
the  parting  hour.  It  comes  iu  a  series  of  flitting  f  rag- 
mentai'y  visions,  in  which  son  after  son,  tribe  after  tribe, 
is  presented;  the  character  of  each  son  .sketched,  the 
after  destiny  of  each  triljo  dimly  and  brokenly  shadowed 
forth  :  not  a  set  of  distinct  prophecies,  as  if  Jacob  had 
the  particular  events  that  were  to  happen  actually 
before  his  eye,  and  was  gi\'ing  so  many  imaginative 
descriptions  of  them — still  less  a  set  of  prophetic 
sketches  contrived  by  some  one  long  after  the  events 
had  happened,  and  put  into  the  lips  of  the  dying  seer. 
Too  vague  and  undefined  these  utterances,  too  rhyth- 
mical, too  fanciful,  too  full  of  imagery  of  aU  kinds,  ever 
to  have  been  deliberately  drawn  up  to  be  passed  off  as 
Jacob's  dying  prophecies  ;  yet  too  peculiar,  too  specific, 
too  trutliful,  ever  to  have  been  invented  by  Jacob 
himself  at  the  moment,  or  indeed  to  have  occurred  to 
any  mere  Iiuman  foresiglit.  Tlie  prophecies  centre  iu 
Canaan,  and  had  such  fulfilment  as  they  were  meant 
to  have  iu  the  days  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings.  But 
ho  whose  eyes  were  thus  opened  to  see  these  visions  of 
the  Ahnighty,  had  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  the  coming  of 
a  greater  than  Israelitish  king,  unto  whom  there  was  to 
bo  a  greater  gathering  than  tliat  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Judah  (chap.  xlix.  10).  Like  his  father  Abraham,  he  saw 
the  day  of  Clu-ist  afar  off ;  he  saw  it,  and  was  so  glad 
that,  even  wlicu  speaking  of  coucliiug  asses  and  biting 
serpents,  ho  breaks  iu  witli  tlic  exclamation,  "  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation.  O  Lord  "  (chaj).  xlix.  18). 

The  very  first  tiling  that  Jacol)  did  when  the  shadow 
of  death  fell  on  him.  was  to  send  for  Joseph,  to  see  him 
alone,  and  say  to  him,  "  Bury  mo  not,  I  pray  tliee,  in 
Egypt.  But  I  will  Ho  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
carry  mo  out  of  Egyjjt,  and  bury  me  iu  their  buryiug- 
place."  Joseph  said  that  he  would  do  so,  but  Jacob 
was  not  satisfied.     He  made  him  swear  to  do  it,  and 


wlien  the  oath  was  taken  he  offered  up  a  thanksgiving. 
Again,  in  tlie  interview  with  Josepli  and  his  two  sons, 
lie  cannot  let  Josepli  leave  witliout  saying,  "  Behold,  I 
di:- ;  but  God  sliall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again 
unto  the  land  of  your  fathers ; "  so  full  of  faith  was 
he  that  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  would  stand 
sure.  And  now  the  very  last  tiling  he  does,  after  telling 
his  sons  all  about  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
is  to  say  this  about  himself  :  "  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto 
ray  people  :  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that 
is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah.  .  .  There  they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah  liis  wife ;  there  they  buried 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah. 
And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
his  sons,  lie  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  gliost." 

Never  was  a  death-bed  injunction  more  faitlrfully 
executed.  Joseph,  since  coming  to  Egypt,  had  remarked 
how  the  chief  men  of  that  country  dealt  with  their 
dead,  embalming  the  body  so  that  it  could  defy  for 
ages  the  process  of  corruption.  All  that  their  art  coidd 
do  in  tills  way  he  would  have  done  for  his  father.  Ho 
isisiied  orders  to  this  effect  to  the  physicians,  and  forty 
days  were  devoted  to  the  rendering  of  the  embalmment 
perfect.  Unmeet  liimself,  while  the  days  of  mourning 
stiU  lasted,  to  stand  before  tlie  king,  ho  then  got  some 
of  his  friends  at  court  to  intercede  vritti  Pliaraoli  tliat 
he  might  lie  permitted  to  go  and  bury  his  father  at 
Hebron.  Pharaoh  did  much  more  than  grant  the 
permission.  Tlio  mourning  for  Jacob  was  by  Ms 
orders  made  national,  and  when  the  funeral  procession 
set  out  from  Goshen  it  showed  a  train  of  followers 
such  in  number  and  in  character  as  never  perhaps 
before  or  since  ever  followed,  in  so  long  a  journey  as 
tliat  from  Gosheu  to  Hebron,  a  human  being  to  tlic 
grave.  There  was  all  the  house  of  Israel — "  only 
their  little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  lierds  they 
left  behind  them" — all  the  rest  went;  a  goodly  company 
of  itself.  But  besides  these  were  "  all  the  servants  of 
Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  ciders  of 
the  land  of  Egypt."  AU  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom 
went,  and  "  there  went  up  both  chariots  and  horsemen, 
and  it  was  a  veiy  great  company."  Taking  not  the 
straight  course  to  Canaan,  but  the  one  taken  after- 
wards by  the  Israelites,  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  great  procession  moved  on  tdl,  at 
the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  there  was  a  seven  days' 
halt,  and  such  a  Lamentation,  shared  in  so  thoroughly 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  company,  tliat  the  Canaauitish 
onlookers  said  that  it  was  a  grievous  mourning  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  called  the  place  Abel-mi/raim, 
"  the  mourning  of  Egypt."     It  was  a  very  graeef  id  way 
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for  the  Egyptians  to  repay  the  services  of  Joseph  ;  but 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  also  as  a  very  striking  testimony 
to  tlie  impression  Tfliicli,  during  liis  seventeen  years' 
residence  among  them,  the  character  of  Jacob  had  made 
upon  them.  The  Egj'ptiaus  -syoiild  seem  to  have  stayed 
behind  at  Abel-mizraim,  lea^dng  it  to  Joseph  and  the 
rest  to  lay  the  body,  as  they  did,  in  the  cave  of  Maeh- 
pelah.  Most  of  the  other  ))odies  deposited  there  have 
long  since  moiddered  away.  If  we  could  get  access 
to  that  cave,  and  have  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
opened,  all  that  we  could  ever  hope  to  see  would  be 
what  has  been  seen  sometimes  ia  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome,  the  shadow  of  a  human  figure  composed  of  the 
thinnest  layer  of  dust.  Not  so  with  the  body  of  Jacob. 
It  was  embalmed  with  all  the  art  of  Egypt. 

Under  Jewish  or  Christian  guardianship,  tombs  so 
sacred  as  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  would  be  carefully  shielded 
from  invasion  ;  and  over  since  the  Mussulman  occupa- 
tion, in  1187,  the  great  Mosquo  that  covers  the  cave 
has  been  so  superstitiously  guarded,  that  for  sbc  him- 
dred  years  no  European  has  been  permitted  to  set  foot 
Vifithia  its  sacred  precmcts.  When  entered,  it  was  by 
stealth,  and  during  all  this  period  only  three  accounts 
of  its  having  been  so  vdsited  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  1862  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  a  few  friends,  was,  after 
many  difficulties  made,  and  as  an  extreme  favour,  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Mosque,'  and  to  inspect  the  shrines, 
v/hich,  upon  its  floor-level,  stand  above  the  tombs ;  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  down  into  tiie  cave,  or  set 
eye  upon  the  places  in  wliicli  the  remains  of  the  dead 


1  A  most  interesting  account  of  tliis  visit  to  the  Mosijue  of 
Helivon  ia  given  in  Stanley's  Hisiorj  of  the  JeidsJi  Church,  vol.  ii,. 
Appendix  ii.,  pp.  481 — 509. 


were  laid.  Mussulman  fanaticism  will,  however,  in  due 
time  relax ;  and  the  men  may  be  alive  who  shall  see 
that  mummy  of  Jacob — if  it  still  be  there — unwrapped, 
and  who  shall  gaze  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  just 
as  it  was  when,  a  few  moments  after  death,  "  Joseph 
fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept  upon  him,  and 
kissed  liim." 


Note. — In  the  preceding  narrative  we  have  adopted  the  chrono- 
logy of  Jacob's  life  which  is  generally  received,  and  have  referred 
in  the  tables  to  the  passages  by  wliicli  it  is  regarded  as  being  esta- 
blii^hed.  The  chiof  ground  upon  which  it  rests  is  the  conclusion, 
which  at  first  sight  api>ear3  not  only  warrantable,  but  inevitable, 
that  Jacob  himself  twice  tells  us  that  the  whole  period  of  his 
sojourn  in  Pudan-aram  was  twenty  years  (Gen.  xsxi.  33,  41).  Dr. 
Keuuicott,  however,  has  suggested  that  the  twenty  years  of  ver.  38 
are  not  the  same  as  the  twenty  years  of  ver.  41,  and  that  tho 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  better  expressed  as  follows  : — 
Ver.  38,  "  Oue  twenty  years  I  was  with  thee"  (i.e.  taking  care  of 
thy  flocks  for  thoe,  but  not  in  thy  house) ;  and  ver.  41,  "  Another 
twenty  years  I  was  for  myself  in  thy  house,  serving  thee  fourteen 
years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle."  Eishop 
Horsley  has  said  that  the  reasous  by  which  this  interpretation 
are  supported  by  Dr:  Keunicott  appeal-  to  him  unanswerable ;  and 
Bishop  Harold  Browne  has  recently  indicated  a  xn'eference  for  it. 
As  it  is  quite  certain  that  Joseph  was  boru  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  father's  life,  sis  years  before  the  departure  from  Haran,  if 
we  adopt  the  iuterpretarion  which  bears  that  Jacob  spent  two 
twenties,  or  forty  years  in  Padau-aram,  we  must  throw  back  the 
date  at  which  Jacob  fled  from  Hebron  from  his  seveuty-Beventh  to 
his  fifty-seventh  year,  and  arrange  the  residence  at  Padan-aram  as 
fellows  :  First,  fourteen  years'  service  for  his  wives,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six  years  of  which  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judali 
are  born  of  Leah,  and  I>.an  and  Naphtali  of  Bilhah.  Then  the 
twenty  year's  of  chap.  xxxi.  38,  in  course  of  which  Gad  and  Asher 
are  born  of  Zilpah;  Issachar  and  Zebulun  of  Leah,  and  Dinah  also. 
Then  the  closing  six  years,  at  the  commencement  of  which  Joseph 
is  boru,  his  father  being  then  ninety-one.  This  arrangement  of 
the  dates  has  this  great  recommendation,  that  it  spreads  the  birth 
of  the  eleven  sons  over  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  ;  whereas  the 
common  calculation  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  all  the  eleven 
were  born  within  six  years — a  thing  not  impossible,  if  we  admit  a 
few  cotemporaneous  births,  but  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  highly 
improbable.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  assigning  such  ages  to 
Simeon,  Levi,  Diuab,  Judah,  Er,  and  Onau  as  harmonise  with  the 
events  described  in  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xsxviii.  (See  ^pcalce}-'3 
Commentary,  vol.  i.,  pp.  177,  178.) 


THE  CHEEUBIM  AND    SEEAPHIM.— I. 

ET   THE    EEV.    S.    CLAKK,    H.A.,    EECTOH    OF    EATON    EISIIOP. 


iN  the  first  mention  of  cherubim  we  find 
them  placed  "  to  keep  the  way  of  tho 
tree  of  life,"  with  "a  flaming  sword  whicli 
turned  every  way,"  after  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  24). 
They  are  next  named  in  connection  with  the  taber- 
nacle. Two  figures  of  them  in  gold,  having  outspread 
wmgs,  with  their  faces  turned  toward  each  other  and 
looking  downwards,  stood  upon  the  mercy-seat  which 
was  placed  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  sxv. 
18 — 20) ;  and  embroidered  figures  of  them  adorned  the 
curtains  of  the  tabeniacle  (Exod.  xx\d.  1). 

When  Solomon  liad  built  the  Temple,  he  made  two 
large  images  of  cherubim  in  olive-wood,  plated  with 
gold,  ten  cubits  in  height.  These  were  placed  in  tho 
most  lioly  place,  standing  on  their  feet,  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  their 


winga  stretched  out  in  such  a  manner  that  a  wing  of 
each  of  them  touched  one  of  the  opposite  walls,  wliilo 
the  other  wings  met  one  another  in  the  middle  space. 
Besides  tliis,  Solomon  ornamented  "  all  the  walls  of 
tlie  house  round  about,  and  the  doors,  with  can-ing.s 
of  cherubim  and  palm-trees  and  flowers."'  Wo  are 
also  told  that  he  placed  cherubim  with  lions  and  oxeu 
in  tho  bases  which  supported  the  ten  layers  in  tho 
court  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  ^^i.  29). 

In  the  'i'ision  of  Ezekiel,  four  cherubim  (or  "  li\Tng' 
creatures,"  see  Bzek.  x.  20)  are  described  in  detail,  as 
they  come  out  of  "  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding 
itself,  and  a  brightness."  They  had  "  the  likeness  of 
a  man,"  that  is,  they  stood  upright.  Each  had  four 
faces,  four  wing's,  hands  mider  the  wings,  and  feet  like 
those  of  a  calf,  and  they  were  "  full  of  eyes."     The  four 

>  1  Kings  Ti.  23—25 ;  2  Chron,  iii.  11—13 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xli.  18, 
20,  25. 
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faces  were  those  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle. 

As  they  stood  together,  with  their  wiug-s  stretched  out 
so  as  to  meet,  tliey  bore  ux)  "  a  firmament,"  on  wliich 
was  set  the  throne  of  the  Almiglity.  Tlioir  motions 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  wheels,'  which,  like 
themselves,  were  fuU  of  eyes.  In  tlieu-  swift  obedience 
to  fulfil  the  Divine  -iviU,  they  moved  in  any  tlirection 
without  turning  tlieir  bodies,  and  "  ran  and  returned  as 
the  appearance  of  a  flasli  of  hghtning."  The  noise  of 
their  wings  was  "  like  the  noise  of  great  waters."  Tlio 
four,  after  taking  their  stand  on  tlie  right  side  of  the 
Temple  seen  in  tlio  \dsion,  "  lifted  up  tlieu-  wings,  and 
mounted  up  from  the  earth  "  (Ezek.  i.  5 — 24  ;  x.  1 — 22).- 

Tti  the  ^•ision  of  Isaiah,  the  beings  that  attend  the 
throne  of  God,  but  are  not  described  as  supporting  it,  are 
called  seraphim.  Each  of  them  lias  six  ^Tings  ;  "  witli 
twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  vrith  twain  he  covered  liis 
feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly."  Each  appears  with  one 
face,  and  they  raise  their  voices  in  autiphonal  chorus. 
There  is  no  hint  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
their  bodies  differed  in  any  respect  from  the  liimian 
form  (Isa.  vi.  2,  6,  7).^  The  serapliim  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  sacred  writer. 

There  does  not  ajjpear  to  be  any  just  ground  for  the 
distinction  between  the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim 
which  lias  been  recognised  by  many  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writers.*  The  apocalj-ptic  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev. 
iv.  7)  seems  to  f  uraish  an  argument  against  any  such 
distinction.     The  apostle  describes /owr  living  creatures 

1  In  the  Ifinguage  of  the  prophet,  the  wheels  seem  to  holonj  in 
some  mysterious  way  to  the  cherubim  themselves  ;  but  Abarbauel 
and  others  have  couceivecl  the  wheels  to  belou;^  to  a  chariot  ou 
which  the  throuo  stood,  nnd  which  was  couvoyed  by  the  cheru- 
Lim.  Wiltou  has  adopted  this  image  iu  his  maguificeut  descrix>tlou. 
Par.  Lost,  vi.  750 : — 

•"  Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  nudrawu, 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  couvoyed 

By  four  cherubic  shapes  ;  four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes;  with  eyes  the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careeri.-.g  fires  between," 
-  Vitriuga  appears  to  make  out  the  prob.ability  th  t  the  iuiagi  ry 
of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  cheiubim  was  in  great  part  drawn  fn  m 
Lis  recoUeetious  of  the  elaljorate  and  1  eautiful  bases  of  the  feu 
lavers  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  which  are  described  in  such 
minute  detaim  Kings  vii.  27 — 37).  The  coincidence  iu  tlie  two 
passages  of  the  combination  of  tbc  wheals  with  the  cherubic 
figures  is  very  striking.  The  carefulness  of  the  description  shows 
tlio  consideration  in  which  the  bases  must  have  been  held  as  woiks 
of  art ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  with  what  yearning  regard  and 
admiration  the  prophet  must  have  dwelt  on  the  impressions  of  all 
■that  was  connected  with  his  early  life  as  a  priest  iu  the  Temple. 
(Vitriuga,  Ob;.  Sac,  p.  i,  cap.  1.) 

3  The  word  seraph  happens  to  be  identical  in  form  with  the  name 
of  the  fiery  serpents  mentioned  in  Numb,  xsi  6,  S  ;  Deut.  viii,  15  ; 
Isa.  xiv.  20  ;  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  root,  signifying 
*'to  burn"  or  "  tn  glow."  But  it  is  held  by  Geseuius,  Fiirst,  and 
other  good  antlimiHes,  that  saraph  comes  from  a  root  which, 
though  spelt  in  th:;  same  manuer,  is  quite  distinct,  and  means  "  to 
lie  esalted." 

^  Ewahl,  however,  maintains  the  distinction  ns  far  as  estemal 
■form  is  concerned,  and  adheres  to  the  old  view  of  the  etymoloiry 
of  scrapli,  which  he  regards  as  identical  with  that  of  <^p  '^wl'  aud 
dragon,  denoting  a  creature  with  sharp  glowing  eyes.  He  appears 
to  favour  that  etymolo.'y  of  cherub  which  would  connect  it  with 
^pv'i/  and  griijtn,  aud  conceives  that  "  the  gigantic  cherub  was 
originally  only  one,  whereas  of  the  smaller  and  more  fairy-like 
seraphs  there  were  always  mauy."  [Hist,  of  Israel,  vol.  i.,  p.  322  ; 
Martincau's  translation.) 


(CtSa,  in  our  version  most  unfortunately  rendered 
"beasts"),  using  the  same  name  as  Ezekiel  does  in 
the  iirst  chapter  (cf.  i.  5  with  x.  20).  Eacli  of  them 
had  six  wings,  aud  they  sang  iu  chorus  the  trisagiou 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord.  Thus  far  thoy  resembled 
in  figure  and  function  the  seraphim  of  Isaiah;  but, 
instead  of  Iiaviug  a  human  form,  one  of  them  was  like 
a  lion,  another  like  a  calf,  another  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  aud  the  fourth  was  like  a  fljang  eagle  ;  aud  tliey 
were  full  of  eyes.  These  particulars  remind  us  of  the 
cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  though  iu  the  latter  the  four  faces 
were  conjoined  in  one  head,  instead  of  each  single  form 
of  face  distiuguishiug  au  individual. 

The  psalmist  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  riding  upon  a 
cherub  (Ps.  xviii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  11).  But  the  Scrip- 
tural image  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is  of  the  Lord 
dwelling,  or  sitting,  between  the  cherubim  (1  Sam.  iv. 
4;  2  Sam.  ■^^.  2;  2  Kings  xix.  15  ;  1  Chrou.  xiii.  6  ;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  1;  xeix.  1;  Isa.  xxx\Ti.  16).  It  was  from  between 
the  cherubim  that  he  communed  with  Moses  (Exod. 
XXV.  22  ;    Numb.  vii.  89). 

II. 
The  fir.st  specific  point  for  investigation  is.  What  was 
the  essential  form  of  the  cherub  ?  Ou  the  results 
of  this  inquiry  mvist  liinge,  in  a  great  degree,  oiu"  con- 
clusions regarding  its  meaning  and  the  origin  of  its 
name. 

From  the  way  in  which  cherubim  arc  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  tlie  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  may  infer  that  a  ccrtidn  form  was 
ascribed  to  them  which  was  familiarly  recognised  ))y 
the  Hebrews.  The  prevailing  voice  of  Jewish  and 
patristic  traditions  has  identified  the  cherubim  of  the 
sanctuary  as  human  forms,  with  the  addition  of  wings, 
like  the  common  representations  of  angels.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  suggested  a  different 
image  to  the  mind  when  it  was  applied  to  the  guards  of 
tlie  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  any  form  besides  the  human  would  have  been 
described  as  \vielding  a  sword.  The  seraphim  of  Lsaiah 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  tyjie,  unless  it  may 
have  been  in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  \viiig3. 

It  is  obvious  that  tlie  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  with  their 
four  faces,  four  wings,  and  calves'  feet,  had  a  form  of 
their  own,  sufficiently  peculiar  to  call  for  the  detailed 
description  of  the  prophet.  These,  however,  resembled 
the  otliors  in  standing  upright  on  tlieii-  feet.  But  a 
form  of  cherub  must  also  have  been  recognised  which 
was  adapted  for  riding  like  a  horse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  10).  Wliatever  licence  may  be  granted  to 
poetical  language,  the  figure  of  the  Lord  riding  ou  a 
cherub  cannot  be  reconciled  \^^th  anytliing  like  a 
human  figure.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  shape 
here  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  was  that  of  a 
winged  ox.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  this  was 
"the  normal  type  "  of  the  cherub.  In  support  of  this, 
appeal  has  been  made  to  Ezek.  i.  10,  compared  with 
Ezek.  X.  14.  In  the  former  jiassage  the  faces  of  a 
cherub  are  said  to  bo  those  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and 
an  eagle  ;  and  iu  the  latter  place,  those  of  a  cherub,  a 
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man,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  It  might  thus  appear  that 
cherub  in  one  place  is  used  for  o.r  in  the  otlier.'^  At- 
tempts have  been  made  on  this  ground  to  explain  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  4),  and  that  of 
the  calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  28),  as  being 
abuses  of  the  symbolism  of  the  cherubim  by  tm-ning 
them  into  objects  of  worship." 

It  would  seem,  after  comparing  the  passages  of 
Scripture  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  that  the 
name  "cherub"  was  applied  to  several  different  com- 
binations of  the  parts  of  two  or  more  of  four  animal 
forms,  those  of  man,  of  the  ox,  the  lion,  aud  the  eagle. 

*  De  Saulcy  and  others  of  tliose  who  are  in  favour  of  Hie  os 
h.lving  fnruislied  the  oriidnal  cherubic  type,  consider  th.it  tlie 
form  waa  a  wiu:^e<l  os  witli  a  luimau  face,  siicli  as  we  arc  familiar 
witli  iu  the  sculptures  of  Niueveh.  This  uotiou  is,  of  course,  not 
consisteut  with  the  argument  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the 
two  tests  in  Ezeld?!,  according  to  which  the  face,  called  "  the  face 
■  of  a  cheruh,"  could  liavo  been  no  other  than  that  of  an  os. 
2  See  Boohart,  Hiero:.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  41. 


Wings,  either  in  pairs,  in  fours,  or  in  sixes,  are  common 
to 'all  cherubic  shapes.  Tlio  normal  figure  and  tho 
normal  face  wo  believe  to  have  been  the  liuman,  as  in. 
the  clierubim  of  tlie  sanctuary.  But  tlie  legs,  and  pro- 
b.ably  the  body,  of  an  ox  were  in  some  cases  substituted. 
Tlie  three  faces  of  animals  were  either  conjoined  with 
the  face  of  man,  as  in  each  of  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,* 
or  any  one  of  them  alone  might  belong  to  .in  individual 
cherub,  as  in  the  vision  of  St.  John,  and,  assuming  tho 
three  creatures'*  in  the  bases  of  the  lavers  to  have  been 
cherubic  forms  (1  Kings  vii.  29),  iu  some  of  tho  sym- 
bolism of  the  Temple.' 

3  Spencer  makes  a  strained  attempt  to  prove  that  eacli  of  tho 
cherubim"  of  Ezekiel  had  but  a  single  face  (lib.  iii.,  c.  iv,,  §  3). 

■•  Josephus  names  eagles  iu  the  place  of  cherubim  iu  his  de- 
scription of  these  base?. 

'  In  describing  the  carvings  in  relief  on  the  walls  of  tho  Temple 
as  they  appeared  in  his  vision,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  cherubim  with 
two  faces  (Ezek.  sli.  18).  But  it  has  been  juFt'y  observed  that,  in 
the  reliefs,  two  faces  only  out  of  four  might  have  been  apparent. 
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STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS  (concluded). 


-,ITHBOS,  cithara  (KiOdpa),  is  one  of  the  in- 
struments mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  5, 10, 15  : 
tlie  Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  before 
remarked,  strengthens  the  argument 
that  the  instrument  itself  was  a  foreign  importation. 
In  Ezek.  xxni.,  the  prophet,  in  giWng  tho  many 
sources  of  luxury  and  greatness  open  to  Tyre,  distinctly 
aUudes  to  Grecian  traffic ;  aud  moreover,  m  the  suc- 
ceeding age  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  ^oliau  and  Ionian 
colonies  were  transplanted  iuto  Asia.  There  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  one  channel  through  which  Greek 
names  of  musical  instruments  coidd  become  familiar  in 
A.sia.  From  cithara  our  European  word  guitar  is 
derived,  but  this  is  only  one  of  a  large  family  of  words 
sprung  from  the  same  origin.  Tho  Arabians  have 
their  kuitra  ;  the  Persians,  kitar.  The  Nubian  hissar 
has  already  been  described,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  Egyptians  call  tlie  fcjsso r  "  gytarah  b.arbaryeli," 
or  the  Berbers'  guitar.  In  Europe  tho  name  has  under- 
gone m.any  changes  ;  the  old  French  form  is  guiterne  ; 
the  old  English  gitiern,  cithern,  cither,  cythorn,  or 
gyfhorn ;  It.alian,  ghiterra  or  chiierra  (chitarrone,  a 
big  citliera,  was  a  long-neeked  tlieorbo) ;  Gex-man, 
zither,  only  this  is  not  tlie  instrument  now  called  by 
this  name,  which  is  becoming  very  popidar.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sanskrit  chafar  me.ans  four,  aud  that 
chutara  in  Persian  may  mean  four  strings,  and  also  that 
the  Hindus  liave  also  a  name  implviug  a  nuinerieal 
value,  si-tar,  '■  the  tliree-stringed."  Is  it  possible  that 
the  instrument  was  in  the  earliest  times  of  Asiatic 
origin,  that  it  was  tlien  imported  into  the  cixHlisation  of 
south-east  Europe,  and  then  carried  to  the  B.abylonians 
as  a  European  luxury  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  citliara  had  so 


far  departed  from  the  form  of  a  lyre  as  to  become  a 
guitar.  As  a  full  expLanation  of  tlie  diilerence  betweeu 
these  two  has  been  already  given  (see  page  71),  it 
wUl  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  more.  Only,  tho 
transition  from  the  old  cithara  with  its  partially  covered 
strings  to  tho  long-necked  modem  instrument  is 
remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Egyptians 
actually  possessed  sucli  things.  (See  Pig.  23,  page  73.), 
But  tlio  Greeks  aud  Romans  never  adopted  theso 
instruments.  Had  they  done  so,  the  European  guitar 
v,-onld  not  have  been  the  slow  gro\vtli  of  several 
centuries. 

As  a  lyre  and  a  guitar  have  been  depicted  in  Figs. 
21  and  22,  page  73,  aud  tlie  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a 
modern  European  guitar  in  Fig.  24,  page  74,  it  ^vill 
be  only  necessary  to  give  now  some  illustrations  of 
old  citharas,  when  tho  only  distinction  wliicli  existed 
between  them  and  lyres  was  tho  sort  of  box  over 
wliioh  tlie  lower  ends  of  tho  strings  stretched  (see 
Figs.  38,  39,  40,  41.) 

Fig.  41,  wh.icli  v.-as  discovered  in  a  painting  at  Hcrcu- 
laueum,  is  reniarkaljle,  in  tliat  there  are  evidently  two 
strings  to  each  note. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  lyre  of  the  Greeks, 

the  phorminx  {(popfuyi),  had   the  characteristics   of  a, 

cithara,    rather  than  tliose  of  a  lyre.      The  barbitou, 

which  was  a  large  instrument,  is  shown  in  Fig.  42  ia 

the  following  page. 

'       Some  autliors  have  affirmed  tli.at  mtliout  doubt  the 

i  Hebrcw.s  had  citharas  of  classical  form,  and  appeal  in 

proof  of  their  assertion  to  the  de-vices  on  Maccabseau 

medals  shoA\ni  in  Figs.  43,  44,  45.      But  putting  the 

late  date  of  these  medals  out  of  tho  question,  it  would 

;  bo  mo-jt  tmsafe  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  any- 
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believe  that  our  great  composer  played  on,  and  wrote 
for,  the  lyre,  because  he  holds  one  in  his  hands.  And 
should  it  also  happen  to  be  known  ihat  he  actually 
did  include  a  part  for  a  theorbo,  or  arch-lute,  in  one 
of  his  works,  the  supposed  fact  ivill  bo  considered 
firmly  established. 

The  more  important  instruments  of  the  above  class 
have  now  been  discussed,  and  although  many  conflicting 
opinions  have  Ijeen  brought  together,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  impossibiUty  of  collecting  any  new  facts  bearing 
on  this  difficult  subject,  much,  it  is  hoped,  has  been 
done  to  bring  the  various  conjectures  within  certain 
limits,  and  point  out  to  which  of  them  may  be  ascribed 
the  greater  proUability  of  truth.  But  before  concluding 
this  branch  of  our  work,  a  few  terms  must  be  noticed, 
which  should  not  be  passed  over  by  the  musician,  albeit 
some  eminent  critics  have  doubted  whether  they  really 
contain  a  musical  reference.  Alamoth,  one  of  these 
obscure  words,  occurs  in  the  title  of.  Ps.  xirii.,  and  also 
in  Ps.  Ixv-iii.  25.  But  as  it  is  met  with  in  the  next 
quotation,  in  juxtaposition  ^vith  sheminifh,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  them  together.  "  So  the  singers, 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  were  appointed  to  sound 
with  cymbals  of  brass ;  and  Zochariah,  and  Aziel,  and 
Shcmu'amoth,  and  Jehiel,  and  Unni,  and  Eliab,  and 
Maaseiah,  and  Beuaiah,  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth ; 
and  Mattithiah,  and  Elipheleh,  and  Mikneiah,  and 
Obed-odom,  and  Jeiel,  and  Azaziah,  with  harps  on  the 
Sheminith  to  excel "  (1  Chrou.  xv.  19—21).  Thus  wo 
see  whilst  some  were  set  aside  as  jilayers  of  cymbals, 
others  were  to  play  with  ncbeh  on  alamoth,  and  others 
with  kinnors  on  the  sheminith. 

Alamoth  may  mean  "hidden  things,"  or  "things 
pertaining  to  youths  "  or  "'  virgins."  Tlio  first  is  adopted 
by  St.  Augustine,  who  applies  it  to  the  mystei-ios  of  the 
Gospel.  But  many  authors,  adopting  the  last  meanings, 
have  considered  alamoth  to  mean  songs  for  boys  or 
virgins,  or,  in  fact,  for  treble  voices.  But  Dr.  Jebb,  in 
his  learned  dissertation  on  this  word,'  points  out  that 
the  signification  of  "  hidden  things,"  or  "  mysteries,"  is 
inapplicable  to  its  appearance  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25.  "  First 
go  the  sharini  (singers),  then  follow  the  neginim 
(kinnors),  in  the  midst  are  tlie  alamoth,"  where  our 
version  renders  it  "  the  damsels  plaj'ing  on  the  timbrels." 
There  is  also  one  more  reason  why  "  virgins  "  or  "  boys  " 
sliould  not  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  term,  namely, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  passage  above  quoted 
(1  Chron.  XV.  19 — 21),  where  the  names  of  men  are 
given  as  players  on  nehels  on  alamoth.  It  may,  how- 
ever, mean  of  a  treble  or  high  pitch,  and  it  has  been 
explained  "voxclara  et  acuta  quasi  virginum  ;"  but  if 
this  exphttation  refers  to  the  nebcl  with  which  alamoth 
is  associated,  it  will  make  nebel  appear  to  be  of  a 
higher  pitch  than  the  Jcinnor,  which  is  associated  with 
sheminith.  This  is  a  conclusion  to  which  we  should  be 
very  unwillingly  driven  ;  because  the  hinnor  is  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  being  (as  has  been  before  stated) 
the  only  stringed  instrument   mentioned  in  the  Pen- 

^  A  Liieral  Trandaiion  of  tlw  Psalms.     Longmans,  1S16.     2  vols. 


tateuch,  while  the  nebel  is  not  named  till  we  reach 
1  Sam.  X.  6  ;  and  moreover,  the  hinnor,  as  being  carried 
about  hither  and  thither  in  the  wanderings  of  the  early 
tribes,  must  necessarily  have  been  light  and  portable. 
If  the  nebel  were  of  a  pitch  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  hinnor,  the  hinnor  must  have  been  considerably 
larger  to  have  made  a  suitable  bass  to  it.  Is  it  likely 
that  a  nation  would  succeed  in  carrying  into  capti^^ty 
and  presei'i'ing  large  liarps  ?  Yet  the  Israelites  hung 
their  kinnors  in  the  willow  branches  which  shadowed 
Babylon's  waters.  No ;  the  kinnor  was  smaller  than 
the  nebel.  Of  course  it  may  bo  urged  that  the  nebel, 
even  if  a  larger  instrument  than  the  kinnor,  might  have 
had  so  great  an  upward  comjiass  as  to  enable  the  per- 
former on  it  to  play  above  the  pitch  of  the  kinnor.  But 
if  this  were  the  case,  why  should  sheminith  be  asso- 
ciated with  kinnor  ? 

It  is  to  this  relation  between  sheminith  and  alamoth 
that  we  must  look  for  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  and  as 
sheminith  signifies  eighth,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  assume 
that  alamoth,  when  connected  with  nebel,  suggested 
also  some  numerical  value,  even  if  all  traces  of  its 
precise  meaning  are  now  lost. 

The  exact  application  of  the  expression  "  on  the 
eighth  "  (sheminith)  ivith  reference  to  kinnors  is  most 
difficidt,  or  rather  impossible  to  determine.  The  fol- 
lowing seem  to  be  the  most  important  conjectures  which 
have  been  hazarded — namely,  that  it  i-efers  (1)  to  tlio 
pitch  of  an  octave;  or  (2)  to  the  name  of  a  scale  or 
tune  ;  or  (3)  to  the  number  of  strings  on  the  instniment. 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
ingenious,  but  a  little  consideration  'wiU  show  that  there 
are  serious  objections  to  its  acceptation.  For,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  octave  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
known  intervals  in  music,  as  being  the  distance  between 
the  siuging-pitcli  of  men  and  women,  but  also  the  most 
important  naturally,  being  produced  by  the  simplest 
ratio  of  vibrations  1:2;  yet  the  name  octave  could  only 
be  given  to  it  by  those  who  possessed  a  scale  in  which 
eight  steps  led  from  a  note  to  its  octave.  Such  a  sound- 
ladder  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  The  Greeks 
called  the  interval  of  an  octave  diapason  (Sia  naaHv) ; 
the  position  of  an  octave  on  a  string  mese  (Mcrri),  that  is, 
middle,  because  liaH  the  length  of  any  string  will  i^ro- 
duce  the  octave  above  the  soimd  of  the  whole'  length ; 
and  two  sounds  forming  an  octave  they  called,  as  to 
their  relation  to  each  other,  aniiphonoi  {avTicpuiroi),  as 
being  "  over  against,"  or  responsive  to  each  other. 
Moreover,  their  scale  consisted  of  a  series  of  tetrachords, 
or  groups  of  four  notes  in  succession,  some  overlapping, 
that  is,  having  one  note  common  to  two;  others  being 
disjunct. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ambrosian  chant,  in  the  fourth 
ceutmy,  and  two  centuries  later,  the  Gregorian  modes, 
were  to  a  certain  extent  limited,  in  more  tliau  one  way, 
by  the  octave,  but  at  tlie  same  time  it  was  nlwaj's 
attempted  by  teachers  of  music  to  graft  the  new  on  to 
the  old  system,  although  the  former  had  indeed  de- 
parted vastly  from  the  principles  of  the  latter.  Thus 
it  wUl   bo   found   that   a   knowledge   of   ecclesiastical 
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modes,  and  of  the  Greek  tetrachords,  and  harmonic 
ratios,  formed  the  material  of  music-lore  until  the 
Guidonian  system  of  hoxachords  became  establislied  in 
the  eleventh  century.-  This  system  held  its  own  for  five 
or  sis  centm'ies ;  in  fact,  its  system  of  nomenclature 
seems  to  have  been  retained  long  after  modern  key- 
tonality  was  firmly  settled.  It  may  then  be  safely  said 
that  "on  the  eighth"  -would  not  have  directed  the 
Levites  to  play  in  octaves. 

As  to  the  second  explanation  of  sheminitli  which  has 
been  mentioned — namely,  that  it  referred  to  an  eiglith 
■mode  or  scale — all  that  need  be  said  is,  that  even  if  the 
Hebrews  did  use  various  modes  known  by  their  num- 
bers, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  givmg  general 
directions  that  such  and  such  men  shoidd  play  on 
nebels,  in  one  pai-ticular  key,  and  other  men  on  hinnors 
in  some  other  key ;  because,  if  these  instruments  were 
always  used  and  intended  to  be  iised  in  particuLir 
definite  keys,  wiiy  was  it  necessary  to  specify  in  which 
key?  the  fact  would  be  laiowu  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  these  instruments  were  capable  of  being  tuned  to 
many  keys  (as  certainly  was  the  case),  wliy  give  com- 
mand to  certain  Le\ates  to  play  upon  them  only  in  one 
key  ? 

To  believe  that  the  exprc-ssion  refers  to  a  certain 
melody,  is  equally  impossible,  as  notliing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  that  certainly  highly  practised 
nebelists  or  kinnorists  woidd  be  formally  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  one  time.  It  might  be  so  for 
one  ceremony,  but  the  close  of  chap.  x^-i.  (I  Chron.) 
distinctly  intimates  that  these  Lorites  wero  chosen  to 
be  before  the  ark  continuaJhj,  and  those  wero  chosen 
"  who  were  expressed  by  name  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  because  his  mercy  cudureth  for  ever  "  (ver.  41). 
If  '■  on  the  eighth  "  or  "  the  eighth  "  refers  to  tlie 
number  of  the  strings  of  the  Icinnor,  we  must  be  led  to 
the  important  and  valuable  conclusion,  that  these  nebels 
and  Icinnors  wore  used  at  diifercnt  times  or  at  the  -wiU 
of  different  players,  with  various  numbers  of  strings, 
Jind  that  the  object  of  this  direction  was  to  procure 
imiformity  in  this  respect.  A  little  further  on  an  in- 
genious conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  alamoth  will 
be  given. 

Gittith,  or  Ha-Gittith,  appears  over  Psalms  "s-iii.,  Ixxxi., 
and  Ixxxiv.  As  being  derived  from  a  root  signifjdng 
"  wine-press,"  it  has  been  translated  in  the  Septuagint 
by  \rivo(,  and  Vulgate  by  torcularia,  both  meaning 
"  wine-presses,"  and  some  have  thought  it  shows  that 
the  psalm  is  a  vintage-song,  or  to  be  .sung  to  some 
well-known  vintago-soug.  But  the  word  is  also  con- 
nected with  (?ni7i.,  and  it  may  have  been  an  instrument 
brought  from  the  city  of  Gath. 

Aijehth-shahar  or  Aljeleth-hc-shc.liai;  which  occurs 
in  Ps.  xxii.,  signifies  "hind  of  the  moniing.''  "dawn  of 
day,"  or  "  morning  twilight,"  .supposed  by  many  com- 
mentators to  bo  the  first  line  of  words  of  a  well-known 
tune  to  which  this  psalm  was  to  bo  sung;  just  as  the 
Germans  now  call  their  chorales  by  the  first  line  of 
the  original  words,  even  when  other  sets  of  woi'ds 
a-.-o  adapted   to  them,  as  in  the  well-known  instances, 


"  O  Haupt  voU  Blut  und  Wunden,"  "  In  alien  meinen 
Thateu." 

AUudiug  to  the  three  words  Alamoth,  Aijeleth,  and 
Gittith,  Dr.  Jebb  makes  such  an  important  suggestion 
that  he  will  forgive  us  for  quoting  his  ovm  words,  which 
are  as  foUow  : — "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  tlu-ce 
Levitical  cities,  whose  names  resemble  three  designa- 
tions iu  tlie  titles  (of  the  Psalms),  Alemeth,  Aijelon,  and 
Gath-Bimmon.  Wliat  is  there,  then,  to  hinder  us  from 
supposing  that  the  designation  Alamoth  may  mean  harps 
that  wero  constructed  or  improved  by  some  Le-vite  of 
Alemeth;  that  Aijeleth-he-shahar  means  a  harp  of 
Aijelon  ;  and  Gittith,  one  of  Gath ;  just  as  we  now 
speak  of  a  German  flute  or  a  Cremona -violin  ?  "  (Literal 
Translation  of  the  Psalms.     Dissertations.) 

Neginoth,  in  the  singular  neginah,  occurs  over  several 
Psalms,  as  llie  root  from  which  it  is  derived  signifies  "  to 
strike  a  cliyrd"  (much  the  same  as ^jsaHere)  :  ,it  probably 
is  tlie  collective  term  for  stringed  instruments.  It  is 
often  joined  vrith  Icinnor,  though  not  with  ncbel.  But 
if  not  joined  with  Icinnor  it  often  refers  to  that  iustru- 
mont,  as,  for  example  : — "  And  Saul  said  unto  his  ser- 
vants. Provide  me  now  a  man  that  can  play  well,  and 
liriug  him  to  me.  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants 
and  said,  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Belh- 
lehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing,"  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
17 ;  see  also  xviii.  10,  and  elsewhere).  Dr.  Jebb  says 
neginoth,  sheminith,  and  Icinnor  all  refer  to  the  same 
instrument :  the  first,  to  the  mode  of  playing  it ;  the 
second,  to  its  compass;  the  last  is  its  specific  desig-- 
natiou. 

Sh2(shan  may  mean  "change,"  or  more  commoulv 
'■  lily;"  the  latter,  if  it  contains  a  musical  reference,  can 
only  refer  to  the  shape  of  an  instrument — some  have 
thought  to  cymbals,  as  being  generally  circular,  with  a 
deep  central  indentation.  But  it  would  be  more  appli- 
cable to  the  elegant  outline  of  some  of  the  Ijres  as 
shown  iu  classical  scidpture,  .such,  for  instance,  as  that  in 
the  celebrated  "  Apollo  citliarocdos."  But  it  also  may 
have  a  muuerical  meaning,  suggesting  the  number  six. 
It  is  often  joined  -with  the  word  eduth,  which  signified 
'■  testimony  ;"  hence  shuslmn  eduth  has  been  translated 
by  Schlcusner  (quoted  by  Dr.  Jebb)  '"  the  liexachord  of 
testimony  " — a  highly  poetical  rendering,  doubtless,  l)ut 
one  which  does  not  convey  much  definite  information. 
As  it  is  recorded  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  37 — i2,  that  part  of  tho 
Le-vitical  choir  was  stationed  at  Giljeon,  where  tlie  taber- 
nacle was  pitched ;  and  another  part — the  company  of 
Asaph,  at  Jenisalem — to  do  honour  to  tho  ark  of  the 
testimony,  it  is  possible  that  the  shitshan  cdutli  meant 
the  harp  of  six  strings  played  at  the  latfer,  its  distinc- 
tive name  being  retained  after  the  junction  of  the  two 
choral  divisions. 

Higgaion,  translated  in  the  Septuagint  ^Si';,  appears  iu 
the  Bible  version  of  Ps.  ix.  16 — "  The  Lord  is  known  by 
the  judgment  which  he  executeth  :  the  wicked  is  snared 
iu  the  work  of  his  o-wn  hands.  Higgaion.  Selah."  Tho 
marginal  note  translates  Higgaion  as  a  "meditation." 
As  tho  root  of  the  word  suggests  "meditation,"  or 
"  murmuring,"  and  as  it  is  used  in  Lam.  iiL  62  of  the 
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nnrmurings  of  malicious  enemies,  the  term  can  liardly  be 
cDnsidei-ed  as  a  musical  direction.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  occurs  in  Ps.  xcii.  4,  in  such  an  association  as  to 
render  a  musical  reference  almost  necessary: — "Upon 
an  instrmnent  of  ten  strings,  and  upon  tlie  psaltery ; 
upon  the  harp  witli  a  solemn  sound,"  or,  as  the  margin 
has  it,  more  correctly,  "  upon  the  Idcjgaion  (solemn 
sound)  with  the  harp."  The  Prayer-hook  version,  it  will 
1)0  remembered,  licre  reads  "  upon  a  loud  instrument." 
It  may  possiljly  allude  to  a  solemn  and  deep-toned  per- 
formance on  harps,  which  was  found  conducive  to 
IJrivate  meditation.  Its  conjunction  with  Selah  makes 
tlus  explanation  the  more  probable. 

3Iinnim,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
'■division,"  or  "distribution,"  hence  s<cnt(/s,  seems  on  all 
sides  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  poetical  allusion  to  stringed 
instruments  generally,  and  is  so  translated  in  che  last 
Psalm  : — "  Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and 
organs."  The  word  also  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  which 
would  be  better  rendered  thus : — "  Out  of  the  ivory 
paliices  the  stringed  instruments  have  made  thee  glad." 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  although  our 
information  is  very  scanty  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew 
stringed  instruments,  so  scanty  as  to  warn  us  against 
entering  into  elaborate  arguments  as  to  the  exact  num- 
ber of  strings  on  any  particular  one,  and  although  the 
kinnor  and  nehel  seem  to  have  been  almost  the  only 
instruments  consecrated  to  sacred  uses,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  for  doibtiug  that  many  other  kinds  were  known 
or  used  by  the  Hebrews.  If  it  seems  absurd  to  us,  that 
two  families  of  harps  should  be  the  chief,  or  perhaps 
only,  string-support  of  their  sacred  music,  let  ns  ask 
ourselves  how  many  families  of  stringed  instruments 
wo  use  in  our  modern  ir;-h!>stra;  practically  oh c.  We 
have  four  sorts,  it  is  tnie,  but  they  have  (at  the  iDrescnt 


I  time)  the  same  number  of  strings,  and  are  of  similar 
construction,  and  have  the  same  name,  viol.      "We  have 
:  the  viol,  the  little  viol,  the  big  viol,  and  the  little-big 
I  viol.      The  hai'p  does  of  course   a^^pear   occasionally, 
I  but  it  can    harcUy   be    called   a   necessary   part  of  a 
I  stringed  band,  considering  that  the  student  may  listei 
I  to    all   the    symphonies    of    Beethoven,    Mozart,   and 
Mendelssolm,    without    once    hearing   its   tones.      In 
speaking  of  the  kinnor  and  vebel  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  azor  has  been  just  now  omitted.     In  addition  to  the 
cloud  of  uncertainty  which  hangs  round  this  instrument, 
I  it  ought  to  li.ave  been  mentioned  that  many  authors 
j  consider  the  word  ozor  as  explanatory  of,  or  as  modi- 
j  fying,  the  word   nehel,  to  which  it  is  always  attached, 
in  which  case  the  nehel  becomes  the  ten-stringed  harp. 
The  constant  improvements   which  are   always  being 
made  in  musical  instruments  renders  it  no  easy  task  to 
describe  one  even  of  our  own  time.     The  answer  to  the 
simple  question,   "  Wliat   is  the   compass  of  a  piano- 
forte ?  "  might  be  extended  to  a  goodly  length,  if  fidl 
particulars  were  entered  into.      Minute  details  cannot 
be  expected  when  the  search  is  among  occasional  hints 
or  allusions,   which  are  in  themselves  accidental,  and 
not  intended  for  the  special  information  of  the  reader. 
We  have  reason  to  congratulate  om-selves  that  modera 
writers   have   learned   to    distrust   a  vast   amount   of 
statements    made    by  certain   writers  of  the    two   or 
perliaps  three  last  centuries.      Some,  who  were  for  a 
long  jieriod  held  in  much  esteem  (Kircher,  for  example), 
seem  to  have  dra\vn    largely  upon   their  imagination 
when  describing  ancient  musical  instruments,  and  to 
liave  thought  that  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  any 
supposititious   form  of   an  instrument  was  to  give  a 
good  wood-cut  of  it  !    In  om-  next  we  shall  begin  au 
account  of  the  wind-instruments  of  the  Bible. 


DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED.— IX. 

THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES :— ST.    PETER. 

BY    THE    EEV.    H.    D.    JI.    SPENCE,    H.A.,     EECTOR    OF    GT.    MAaY    D3    CKYPT,    GLOtrcr:3TEK,    AND    EXAMINING     CH.iPLAIN    TO 

THE    LOKD    BISHOP    OF    GLOUCESTER   AND    BRISTOL. 


Tischendorf. 


"  The  chiii'ch  that    is  nt   Babylon,  elected  together  Tvith    you, 
saluteth  you;  and  so  doth  Marcus  my  sou." — 1  Petek  v.  13. 

curious  question  couneetcd  with  the  closing 
verses  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  vriU  be 
considerably  intiueiiced  by  the  reading 
of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  discovered  by  Dr. 
The  passage  translated  in  the  Enghsli 
version, "  Tlio  clmrch  that  is  in  Babylon,  elected  together 
with  you,  saluteth  you,"  according  to  the  hitherto  univer- 
sally received  reading  should  be  rendered, "  The  one  [fem.] 
elected  together  with  you  in  Baliylon  "  (die  miferiviililtc). 
Most  commentators  have  understood  these  words  as 
t'gaifj'ing  a  "sister  congregation,"  and  following  out 
this  view  our  translators  put  in  italics  the  words  "  church 
that  is."  Bengel,  however,  and  many  others,  among 
whom  are  AKord,  understand  the  words  to  refer  to  St. 
Peter's  wife  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  (TOi.   14),  and 


also  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  For  this  view  it  is 
argued  with  some  force  that  in  this  concluding  passage, 
both  in  the  verse  preceding  and  in  the  sentence  imme- 
diately following,  St.  Peter  is  addressing  individuals, 
Silvanus  and  Marcus.  The  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  MS., 
recently  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  supplies 
the  very  word  already  happily  guessed  by  so  many, 
e(c(£\7i<n'n  (churchl.  This  ancient  and  weighty  testimony 
will  do  much  to  set  aside  the  interpretation  which 
assigned  the  greeting  to  St.  Peter's  -ivife. 

The  words  "  in  Babylon  "  have  been  interpreted  by 
very  early  writers,  such  as  Papias,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Jerome,  as  signifying  "  Rome."  K  this  bo  the  truo 
signification,  it  would  bo  the  first  known  instance  of 
allegorical  terminology  among  Cliristiaus.  Romanist 
writers  have  always  pressed  this  interpretation,  being 
desirous  of  showing  St.  Peter's  close  connect  ion  with. 
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and  authority  over,  tho  Roiuau  cougregatiou.  But  (1.) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  au  allegorical  meaning 
being  attached  to  a  proper  name,  simply  used  in  the 
farowoU  greeting  of  a  letter ;  and  (2)  the  doubtfulness 
of  tho  allegorical  use  of  Babylon  at  the  period  of  St. 
Peter's  writing,  excludes  any  forced  unnatural  mean- 
ing being  given  to  Babylon,  which  doubtless  signifies 
the  ruined  but  stLU  inhabited  city  on  tho  Euphrates. 
"  Marcus  my  son  "  has  been  supposed  to  signify  literally 
St.  Peter's  son,  but  no  tradition  in  any  way  connects 
this  Mark  with  St.  Peter,  except  as  his  secretary  and 
faitliful  follower.  Such  writers  as  Papias,  IrenEeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  all  allude  to  the  close 
and  intunato  friendship  of  St.  Peter  with  Mark  his 
disciple  and  interpreter.  Marcus  is  most  probably 
identical  with  John  Mark  of  the  Acts,  neijhew  to  Barna- 
bas, and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  under  the  guidance 
St.  Peter,  he  compiled  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name. 


"  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  tliat  sinned,  but  oast  tliom 


down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be 
reserved  unto  judgment," — 2  Peter  ii.  4. 

St.  Peter  in  this  solemn  passage  is  warning  tho 
Cliurch  addressed  against  false  teachers — men  who 
apparently  once  possessed  a  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
then  used  this  knowledge  as  an  instrument  of  mischief, 
and  fresh  vico  and  new  crime  seem  to  have  been  tho 
sure  result  of  tliis  false  toiiehing.  Against  such  teachers 
and  their  unhappy  disciples  St.  Peter,  and  with  more 
detail  St.  Jude  ( Jude  6),  promises  the  sure  wrath  of  God; 
instancing  certain  terrible  judgments  already  gone  forth 
against,  and  in  process  of  execution  upon,  beings  once 
in  tho  confidence  of  t)io  Almighty,  but  who  had  used 
this  confidence  only  to  lead  others  astray.  One  of  the 
instances  adduced  refers  to  certain  angels  who,  instead 
of  preserraig  the  original  power  and  authority  com- 
mitted to  them  by  God,  deserted  their  posts.  These 
unhappy  spirits  their  Lord  reduced  from  their  old  high 
position,  and  is  now  reser^•iug  in  some  degraded  state 
for  final  judgment  at  the  great  assize. 


BOOKS   or   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.— V. 

THE  PROPHETS  :— HABAKKUK  {concluded). 
BY   THE    REV.    SAMUEL   COX,    NOTTINGHAM. 


HE  universe  is  a  theophany.  AH  nature 
is  but  a  various  manifestation  of  the 
God  by  whom  it  was  created  and  made- 
In  this  conclusion  even  the  modern 
philosopher  and  poet  concur  with  the  sages  and 
psalmists  of  old.  Goethe,  who  was  botli  poet  and  man 
of  science,  speaks  of  that  vast  complex  of  physical 
forces  and  laws  which  wo  call  "  Nature,"  as  "  the 
garment  which  we  see  God  by,"  as  tho  web  which  He 
is  for  ever  wea^nng  on  "  the  roaring  loom  of  Time." 
But  tlie  modern  tendency  of  thought  is  to  regard  "  the 
garment"  and  "tho  web"  exclusively,  and  to  forget 
Him  who  weaves  the  web  and  wears  the  garment ;  and 
hence  the  very  conception  of  "  miracles  "  is  held  to  be 
irrational.  Yet,  surely  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  con- 
ceive of  God  as  still  working  at  his  work  of  creation, 
as  to  conceive  of  Him  as  having  commenced  it  at  the 
beginning.  Surely  it  is  as  reasonable  to  believe  that 
when  Ho,  the  Creator,  draws  near  to  his  work,  when 
He  interposes  to  reveal  himself  to  men,  that  his  mani- 
festation of  liimself  will  bo  as  creative,  that  is,  as 
miracnloiis,  as  it  was  that  Ho  did  reveal  his  energies  in 
wonders  of  creative  power  and  skill,  when  of  "  things 
not  seen  "  Ht  first  made  "  tho  things  which  do  appear." 
Once  admit  that  He  has  interposed,  that  He  has  ap- 
peared unto  men,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to 
deny  that  his  appearing  will  involve  the  exhibition  of 
creative  energy,  that  Ho  will  show  himself  in  works 
or  effects  which,  though  natural  to  Him,  are  super- 
natural to  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  "  It  is  this  very  assumption 


against  which  wo  protest,  tho  assumption  that  Ho  has 
appeared  to  men :  that  is  incredible  to  us,  and  there- 
fore miracles  are  incredible."  "We  reply.  Whether 
it  be  incredible  or  not,  at  least  it  is  not  ii-rational.  A 
sufficient  cause,  a  reasonable  juotive,  may  be  ai5signed 
for  it.  If,  to  provide  a  home  for  men.  He  "  who  built 
all  things  "  created  a  world,  surely  He  might  well 
appear  in  the  world  Ho  had  made,  in  order  that  men 
might  be  taught  to  know,  and  obey,  and  love  Him. 
Well-being  is  not  of  less  moment  than  being,  but  of 
gi-eater  moment.  Better  that  wo  had  never  been  born 
tlian  that,  being  born,  we  had  been  left  vrithout  that 
[  knowledge  of  God  in  which  is  eternal  life.  To  this 
knowledge,  as  experience  no  less  than  the  Bible  afSmis, 
we  could  not  have  attained  apart  from  revelation.  Tho 
Creator  can  only  reveal  Himself  by  the  display  of 
creative  energies.  And  how  can  a  display  of  creative 
energies  be  anything  sliort  of  miraculous  to  us  p 

Of  all  creative  or  recreative  processes,  moreover, 
destruction  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  condition.  Tlie 
husk  of  the  seed  perishes  that  it  may  feed  the  growing 
life.  Our  bodies  waste  that  they  may  grow.  The  deatli 
of  the  winter  gives  bh-th  to  the  life  of  spring.  The 
mighty  geologic  changes  by  which  tlie  world  is  formed 
anew  are  attended  by  convulsions,  by  upheavals,  by 
subsidences,  by  detritions,  in  which  much  is  lost,  ab- 
sorbed, destroyed.  So  that  in  any  display  of  creative 
forces,  we  expect  to  find  a  loss  that  leads  to  gain,  a 
waste  that  contributes  to  growth,  a  death  tliat  ministers 
to  life,  a  destruction  on  which  renewal  and  advance  are 
contingent. 
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All  tlieso  thoughts  were  as  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets  as  they  are  to  us,  tliough  not  in  the  abstract 
and  scientific  forms  of  modern  times.  They  constantly 
affirmed  that  He  who  built  all  tilings  did  manifest 
himseK  to  men ;  tiiat  his  manifes-tations  were  accom- 
panied by  signs  and  wonders,  by  a  display  of  the  very 
energies  by  which  the  world  was  made ;  and  that,  in 
these  displays,  destruction  was  the  inevitable  condition 
of  new  and  larger  forms  of  life.  From  Habakkuk, 
for  example,  we  have  already  heard  (iii.  6)  that  when 
God  stood  on  Siuai,  surveying  the  foes  of  his  people, 
the  earth  quaked,  the  nations  trembled,-  tlie  primeval 
mountains  crumbled  to  dust,  the  ancient  hills  sank 
down  :  in  short,  the  whole  world,  natui-al  and  human, 
was  moved,  and  could  not  but  be  moved,  at  tlie  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power.  And  now 
(vs.  9 — 13),  now  that  he  sees  Jehovah  advance  upon 
his  foes,  riding  in  his  war-chariot,  bariu^if  his  bow,  and 
shouting  the  word  of  command  to  his  hosts ;  now 
that  the  Lord  shows  himself  "  a  man  of  war,"  the 
prophet  once  more  feels  tlie  solid  earth  rock  beneath 
him,  the  heavens  darken,  the  mouutams  f^Jl  into 
pangs  of  travail  while  "  the  great  deep  "  shrieks  as  in 
torture,  or  perhaps  in  exidtatiou,  and  flings  up  its 
hands  on  high. 

**  The  monutnina  see  Thee  ;  they  writhe : 

The  raiu-torreut  s\veei)eth  along  : 

Theabyss  liEteth  lip  ita  voice. 

It  fliugetli  itshaud3  ou  high  : 
San  and  moon  draw  back  into  their  hahitationa 
At  the  liglit  of  thine  arrows  shooting  by. 
At  the  liglitning  spleuflours  of  thy  spear. 
lu  fury  then  dost  march  through  the  earth  ; 
Thou  dost  stamp  down  nations  in  thy  wrath. 
Thou  goest  fortli  to  tlie  rescue  of  thy  jjeonle. 
To  the  rescue  of  thine  anointed." 

Storm,  earthquake,  and  battle  all  lend  their  terrors 
to  the  scene  that  now  passes  before  the  poet's  eye.  The 
world  trembles  and  splits,  mighty  torrents  gushing  out 
from  the  rents,  so  that  "  the  earth  is  cloven  vritli  rivers," 
the  mountains  writhe  in  agony  as  they  gaze,  affrighted, 
on  the  armed  and  incensed  King  of  Heaven  ;  torrents  of 
rain  lash  and  obscure  the  air ;  the  "  abyss,"  i.e.  the  great 
deep  of  waters,  is  shaken  into  violent  commotion,  fling- 
ing up  its  billows  to  heaven  and  beating  its  shores  witli 
the  lioarse  roar  of  its  waves.  The  sun  does  not  now 
stand  still  on  Gibeon,  or  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon, 
as  in  the  day  of  Joshua's  famous  victory  over  "  the 
five  kings  of  the  Amorites  ;"  they  sullenly  retire  into 
their  chambers,  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  vi\-id  splen- 
dour of  the  arrows  shot  from  the  Di\ino  bow,  and  of  tlie 
spear  which  Ho  hurls,  like  lightning,  from  his  hand.  In 
short,  to  the  excited  imagination  of  the  poet,  it  seems 
that  the  fair  ordered  cosmos  is  resolved  into  its  chaotic 
elements :  once  more  "  the  earth  is  ^vithout  form  and 
void ; "  once  moro  "  darkness  broods  on  the  face  of  the 
deep." 

Onco  more,  too,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,"  to  bring  order  from  confusion,  and  to 
fiU  the  void  -^vith  forms  of  beauty.  For  as  the  prophet 
draws  his  theophany  to  a  close,  ho  sees,  and  lets  us  see, 
the  gracious  and  redeeming  pui-poso  for  the  accomplish- 


ment of  which  God  has  como  forth  from  the  secret 
places  of  his  pa\'ilion.  He  marches  in  fury  through  the 
earth,  stampiug  do\vn,  in  his  march,  the  nations  who 
set  themselves  against  his  people ;  but  his  aim  is  not 
vengeance  so  much  as  rescue,  the  rescue  of  the  race 
whom  He  has  chosen  and  anointed,  and  in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  tlie  earth  are  to  be  blessed.  "E^'il  to  men" 
is  often  "  good  for  man ;"  often,  the  welfare  of  humanity 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  removal  of  those  who  oppose 
themselves  to  it,  just  as  in  the  natural  world  destruc- 
tion is  a  constant  condition  of  welfare  and  advance. 
So  that  when  God  manifests  himself  for  salvation.  He 
must  often  manifest  himself  in  destruction ;  but  liis 
aim,  his  end,  is  ever  gracious,  his  will  is  the  salvation 
of  men. 

On  tliis  coimction  Habakkuk  stays  his  soul  as  the 
glory  of  tho  Lord  passes  before  him,  oppressing  him 
with  its  terrors.  He  liad  great  need  of  such  a  stay,  for 
the  theoiihauy  now  robes  itself  in  forms  drawn  from 
the  darkest  memories  of  the  past,  and  full  of  threaten- 
ing omens  for  tlio  future.  Wo,  too,  must  bear  this 
coimction  steailfastly  in  mind;  for  in  ver.  13,  the 
very  verso  which  declares  the  merciful  secret  inten- 
tion of  the  Divine  judgments,  tho  propliet  enigmati- 
cally alludes  to  one  of  the  darkest  tragedies  in  the 
Hebrew  story: — 

"  Thou  goest  forth  to  the  rescue  of  thy  people. 
To  the  rescue  of  thine  anointed. 
Than  dashcst  in  jiicccs  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  vicked, 
Loyiiig  hare  the  foimdations  toihc  i;m/  necl:  (Selah.) 
Thou  piercest  with  his  own  spear  the  head  of  his  hordes. 
Who  storm  liithcr  to  break  me  to  powder, 
"Whose  joy  it  is  to  devour  the  poor  in  secret." 

One  of  the  saddest  pages  in  the  Hebrew  annals  is  that 
wliich  records  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaauitish  races 
by  the  victorious  Israelites  ;  and  in  tho  histoiy  of  that 
war  of  extirpation  one  act  of  ferocity  and  treachery 
is  recorded,  and  recorded  with  approval,  at  least  by 
Deborali  tho  prophetess,  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn :  nor  do  I  see  how  we  are  to  understand  Deborah's 
approval  of  it,  except  as  we  remember  that  both 
tlie  war,  and  this  dreadful  incident  of  tlie  war,  were 
means  by  which  God  rescued  his  anointed  people,  and 
resetted  them  not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  but  because 
a  blessing  was  in  them  for  the  whole  race.  When 
Habakkuk  sings — 

"  Thou  dashest  in  jjieces  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
Layiug  hare  the  foundations  to  the  vci-y  neck," 

we  find  it  very  ilifficult  to  catch  his  meaning ;  but  the 

Hebrews  would  soon  seize  his  allusion  to  the  fate  of 

Sisera.      The  poet  had  been  recalling  scene  after  scene 

from  the  ancient  chronicles  of  tlioir  race,  tracing  the 

Divine  manifestations  made  to  them  from  tho  giviug 

of  the  Law  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.     Now  of  the 

Canaanitish  tribes  none  seem  to  liave  been  so  powerful  as 

that  of  which  Jabin  was  king,  and  Hazor  the  capital. 

We  are  expressly  told  tliat  Hazor  was  '  the  head  of  all 

those  kingdoms." '     To  this  phrase  Habakkuk  refers  in 

the  line  "  Thou  divshest  in  pieces  the  head  of  the  house 

1  Josh.  xi.  10. 
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of  the  wicked,"  "tlio  house  of  tlie  wicked"  being  the 
confederacy  of  the  Cauaauitisli  tribes;  its  "  head  "  being 
Hazor,  or  the  tribe,  or  the  king,  of  whom  Hazor  was  the 
capital,  as  represented  by  Sisera,  the  "  captain  of  their 
army.'"'  Tliis  army  was  rendered  formidable  by  "nine 
hundi-ed  chariots  of  ii-on,"  and  iudeed  well-nigh  invin- 
cible to  the  Israelite.s,  wlio  fought  on  foot.  For  twenty 
years  they  were  miserably  oppressed  by  "the  king  that 
reigned  in  Hazor."  Then,  led  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
they  arose  against  the  tyranny  which  had  grown  in- 
supportable. "  And  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all 
his  chariots,  and  aU  bis  host,  ^vith  the  edge  of  the  sword 
before  Barak,  so  that  Sisera  lighted  down  from  his 
chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet."-  In  his  flight  ho 
took  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Jaol  the  Kenite,  between 
whose  tribe  and  his  there  was  peace.  Jael  received  the 
fugitive  with  "lordly"  hospitality;  but  when,  worn  out 
with  defeat  and  chagrin,  he  feU  asleep,  she  took  a  tent- 
peg  and  a  hammer,  and  drove  "the  nail"  through  his 
temples,  "  and  fastened  it  into  the  ground."  Thus  "  tlie 
head  of  the  hoxise  of  the  wicked  tvas  broken  in  pieces." 
Possibly  the  teut-peg,  that  entered  at  the  temples,  came 
out  at  the  neck,  and  when  the  dead  body  was  wrenched 
from  the  ground,  "  the  foundations  of  the  neck  luere 
laid  hare."  Tliis,  at  least,  is  one  interpretation  of 
Habakkuk's  phrase.  Another  and  more  ingenious  in- 
terpretation' is  that  in  "  head  of  the  house"  we  must 
take  "the  house"  more  literally;  so  that  "the  head," 
as  part  of  the  house,  is  the  gable,  the  "neck"  is  the 
point  at  which  the  roof  or  gable  meets  the  wall ;  and 
we  arc  to  understand  that  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
tribes  of  Canaan  was  like  that  of  a  house,  of  which 
roof,  joints,  and  foundation  are  demolished  at  a  siug'lo 
blow. 

Apparently  the  prophet  is  conscious  that  he  has  con- 
veyed his  historical  allusion  in  an  obscure  and  enigmati- 
cal form,  a  form  so  obscure  that  even  a  Hebrew  congre- 
gation would  need  to  pause  and  reilect  before  they  could 
seize  upon  it  and  enjoy  it.  Hence,  as  at  the  similar 
enigma  of  the  9tli  verse,  he  ordains  a  pause.  Once  more 
the  word  "  Selah  "  bids  the  singers  keep  silence,  while 
the  orchestra  strikes  in,  playing,  we  may  sujipose,  a 
march  or  paean  of  victory,  in  which  the  Divine  triumph 
was  shadowed  forth. 

After  this  solemn  pause,  Habakkuk  resumes  liis 
theme — \'iz.,  the  triumph  of  Israel  in  the  discomfitifre  of 
their  foes.  Not  only  is  "  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
wicked,"  the  captain  of  the  adverse  host,  destroyed;  the 
warlike  tribes  who  follow  him  share  his  fate.  Like  a 
mighty  tempest  the  Canaauitish  hordes  "  stormed  up," 
thinking  "  to  break  "  Israel,  with  whom  the  prophet  iden- 
tifies himself, "  to  powder,"  as  the  tempest  whirls  up,  and 
breaks,  and  disperses  the  chaif.  Like  a  robber,  a  free- 
booter, who  lurks  in  secret  places,  who  rejoices  when  the 
moment  arrives  at  which  ho  may  set  on  the  defenceless 
traveller,  and  snatch  from  him  life  and  goods,  so  they 
beset  the  children  of  Israel.  But  God  "  pierced  their 
heads  with  their  own  spears,"  smiting  them  with  con- 
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fusion  and  bewilderment,  so  that  they  turned  their 
weapons  on  themselves;  "and  every  man's  sword  was 
against  his  fellow,"  and  "  every  one  helped  to  destroy 
another." 

But  above  all  this  vast  heaving  sea  of  confusion, 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  tho  earth,  holds 
fast  the  redeemuig  purpose  of  his  love.  As  of  old 
his  Spirit  moved  on  the  face  of  the  deepi,  so  now  He 
comes  treading  on  the  sea,  riding  on  tho  llca^'ing  waters 
in  the  chariots  of  salvation,  advancing  to  an  assured 
triumph,  a  foreseen  victory  : 

"  Thou  treadest  upon  the  sea, 
Thy  horses  upou  the  heaviug  waters." 

That  which  alone  gives  order  to  tho  confusions  of 
history,  and  evolves  from  them  a  fair  and  hopeful  signi- 
ficance, is  the  merciful  purpose  of  God  which,  ever  - 
seeking  the  welfare  and  advance  of  humanity,  compels 
even  tho  darkest  tragedies  to  coiitribute  to  its  common 
and  ultimate  good. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  in  com- 
posing this  sublime  theophany,  Habakkuk  drew  the 
materials  of  his  ode  from  tho  most  .sacred  facts  of  the 
Hebrew  history,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  tho  jiUgrimage  through  the 
Desert,  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Doubtless,  too,  he, 
had  the  Chaldeans  and  their  fate  in  his  mind,  and 
argued  that  God  woidd  march  upon  them  and  destroy 
them,  just  as  in  the  days  of  old  He  made  war  on 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  who  set  themselves  against  the 
anointed  race,  and  took  counsel  together  against  them. 
It  was  for  this  express  pui'poso,  to  convey  this  hope  to 
the  oppressed  Hebrews,  who  had  suffered  so  much  at 
the  hands  of  "  that  fierce  and  impetuous  nation,"  that 
the  odo  was  wi-itten.  But  though  ho  drew  the  form  of 
his  poem  from  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  pointed  it 
against  the  Chaldean  tyranny,  I  cannot  but  tliink  that 
he  aimed  also  at  depicting  the  cardinal  features  of  all 
Divine  manifestations,  at  showing  what  every  theophany 
must  be  like.  Loaded  as  liis  ode  is  with  local  and 
historical  allusions,  it  seems  nevertheless  to  gather  into 
one  all  displays  of  the  Divine  glory,  to  generalise  upon 
them,  to  give  us  the  pattern,  tho  type,  to  wliich  they  all 
conform.  It  is  too  large  in  stylo,  too  sublime  in  tone,  to 
be  taken  merely  as  a  picture  of  any  one  "  appearance." 
It  sums  them  all  up,  and  teaches  us  what  essential 
characteristics  they  have  in  common.  Wlienever  God 
appears  to  men  and  for  men.  Nature  recognises  and 
responds  to  His  presence,  trembling  before  the  majesty 
iu  which  it  nevertheless  rejoices.  Whenever  Ho 
appears,  signs  and  wonders  and  judgments  attend  liis 
coming,  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  are  revealed, 
their  secrets  laid  bare,  their  iniquities  punished.  When- 
ever and  wherever  He  appears  to  judge  and  destroy,  it 
is  that  He  may  rescue  men  from  their  bonds,  to  give 
liberty  to  the  captive,  to  bind  itp  the  bi'oken-heartcd, 
to  comfort  them  that  mourn,  to  give  them  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  sjju'it  of 
heaviness.  Always  and  everywhere  "  the  day  of  ven- 
geance of  our  God"  proclaims  and  ushers  in  "the 
acceptable  year  of  tho  Lord."    Even  when  He  makes 
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Tjare  his  bow  and  launclies  his  spear,  He  i-ides  in  chai-iots 
of  salvation  to  rescue  his  auointed  and  to  redeem  his 
people. 

It  is  because  Habakkuk  is  strong  iu  his  conviction  of 
the  redeeming  "end"  of  judgment,  that  he  closes  his 
ode  with  expressions  of  patient  and  joyful  trust  whicli 
have  never  been  surpassed  iu  the  tone  of  tender  and 
unalterable  iidclity  they  breathe  ; — 

"  I  heard,  and  trembling  seized  my  breast ; 

My  lips  quivered  at  the  sound  : 

Rottenness  penetrates  my  bones  : 
I  tremble  under  myself 
That  I  am  silently  to  await  the  day  of  tribulation, 

When  be  that  shall  attack  me  cometh  up. 

For  though  the  Jij-tree  ivill  not  itlos^oiii 

And  there  he  no  yield  on  the  vlnes^ 
The  fruit  of  the  olive  fails, 
And  the  coim'ficlds  bear  no  food. 

The  fold  is  empty  of  the  jlocl^, 

And  there  is  no  ox  in  the  stall ; 

Yet  in  Jehovah  will  I  rejoice, 
I  tvill  be  joitfnl  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

Jehovah  the  Lord  is  my  strength. 

And  m.aketb  my  feet  like  hiuds'  feet. 
And  ciuseth  me  to  walk  in  my  high  places." 

In  one  superb  instance  he  shows  us  how  true  his  own 
words  are,  "  the  just  man  shall  live  bij  his  faith."  Not 
that  he  has  yet  attained  the  perfect  love  which  casts 
out  fear.  As  when  the  ode  opened,  so  is  he  stiU 
appalled  by  the  "  tidings "  he  has  heard,  the  tidings  of 
the  miseries  by  which  the  Hebrews,  in  whose  name  he 
speaks,  are  to  bo  redeemed  from  their  bondage  to  in- 
justice and  corruption.  Ho  had  then  I)egun,  in  ver.  2> 
to  describe  the  emotions  by  which  he  was  shaken,  but 
had  broken  off  his  description  with  an  impassioned 
prayer  that  God  would  re^dve  his  ancient  wonders  of 
deliverance,  attemper  wrath  with  mercy,  and  hasten 
the  revelation  of  his  mercy.  He  now  returns  upon  the 
point  from  which  he  started ;  he  resumes  and  completes 
the  description  he  had  begun.  His  whole  frame 
trembles,  he  tells  us,  as  he  listens  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  anticipates  the  judgments  that  are  about  to 
f.ill  on  the  lanel.  His  flesh  quivers,  his  very  bones  rot 
and  melt.  It  is  not  only  the  doom  that  oppresses 
him,  but  also  the  suspense.  The  doom  is  still  in  the 
distance,  on  the  far  horizon ;  and  he  is  paralysed  with 
terror  as  he  watches  it  slowly  rising  and  spreading, 
slowly  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  stiU.  The  pain 
in  the  very  heart  of  his  pain  is  this  "fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment,"  that  he  has  silently,  and  vrithout 
hope  of  averting  it,  to  "  await  the  day  of  tribulation," 
in  which  the  destined  attack  of  the  Chaldeans  will 
be  made. 

But  not  in  vain  has  ho  seen,  in  vision,  God's  wonders 
from  of  old,  the  glory  of  the  Divine  mercy  shining 
through  dark  clouds  of  judgment.  Forcing  its  way  up 
through  all  the  terrors  of  the  flesh,  there  rises  from 
the  depths  of  his  heart  the  clear  immovable  com-iction 
that  the  terrors  at  which  he  trembles  veil  a  salvation 
iu  which  ho  will  rejoice.  His  imagination  paints  "  the 
day  of  tribulation"  in  the  darkest  colours,  but  his 
constant  spirit  is  equal  to  any  fate.  When  the 
Chaldeans  devastate  the  land,  the  corn-fields  will  bo 
trodden  down,  the  homesteads  plundered ;  the  untended 


orchards  will  jield  no  fruit,  or  yield  it  only  to  tho 
spoiler's  hand ;  the  flocks  will  be  carried  ofl:  from  the 
folds,  the  oxen  from  their  stalls.  Want  and  fiimine 
will  stalk  tlirough  the  laud.  Nevertheless  his  heart 
sings  through  all : 

"  In  Jehovah  will  I  rejoice, 
I  will  be  joyful  in  the  God  of  my  salvation  ;" 

for  he  has  now  discovered  that  it  is  the  saving  mercy  of 
God  which  is  to  be  wrought  out  through  the  coiTOctions 
wherewith  He  afilicts  and  chastises  his  people.  Nay, 
even  this  new  \igour  of  hope  is  not  his  own.  It  is  the 
Lord  Jehovah  who  is  his  "  strength,"  and  sends  him 
rejoicing  on  his  way  like  the  hind  which  bounds  along 
the  high  places  of  the  hills. 

"  To  this  complexion  has  he  come  at  last."  From  a 
scepticism  racked  with  miseiy  he  has  risen  to  a  faith 
which  no  misery  can  shake.  He  opens  his  projjhecy 
with  a  cry  of  profound  despair, 

"  How  long  shall  I  cry,  O  Jehovah,  and  Thou  hearest  not !" 
charging  God  foolishly,  accusing  Him  of  indiffer- 
ence to  his  miseiy.  Wlien  that  ciy  is  answered  by  a 
denunciation  of  the  judgment  that  is  to  overtake  the 
neighbours  who  wrong  and  afflict  him,  ho  asks,  "  Are 
these  then  to  bo  destroyed  ? "  He  cannot  see  tho 
justice  of  gi^^ng  tho  Hebrews,  violent  and  corrupt 
though  they  be,  to  be  a  \>rey  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  are 
even  more  corrupt  aud  violent  than  they.  Can  this  bo 
the  purpose  of  Him  who  is  "  too  pure  of  eye  to  beliold 
e^il"  and  "to  look  on  misery?"  To  this  expostulation 
God  replies  by  predicting  the  yet  more  terrible  fate 
that  He  ■will  mete  out  to  the  godless  and  cruel  Chal- 
deans. And  now  the  heart  of  the  prophet  trembles  and 
well-nigh  dies  within  him.  Are  the  heavens  to  bo 
always  dai-k  with  judgment,  then  ?  Are  aU  nations  to 
be  tlie  sport  of  a  malignant  and  capricious  fate  ?  Is 
every  day  to  be  a  day  of  tribulation  ?  Ho  cannot 
and  will  not  believe  it.  Already,  hints  of  a  gracious 
purpose  to  be  subserved  by  calamity  have  dawned  upou 
him.     He  has  argued — 

"  Art  not  TIioji  from  everlasting, 
O  Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ? 
We  shall  not  die." 

He  has  hoped  that  the  doom  on  Israel  has  been  ordained 
only  "  for  correction."  He  has  grasped  the  conviction 
that,  in  all  events,  "  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his 
fidelity;"  nay,  that  because  Jehovah  is  in  his  holy 
temple,  nding  and  overruUng  aU  the  actions  of  men, 
"  the  earth  shall  yet  be  filled  with  tho  knowledge  of  tho 
glory  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep."  And 
now,  finally,  having  recalled  "  the  ancient  ways  of  God," 
the  ends  of  mercy  and  goodwiO  which  He  has  ever 
pursued  in  the  calamities  He  has  inflicted  on  men, 
having  woven  these  historic  manifestations  of  tho 
Divine  glory  into  a  theophauy,  in  which  tho  Sun  of 
Love  shines  with  full  splendour  through  clouds  of 
judgment,  his  faith  breaks  clear  from  all  detaining 
bonds  of  doubt ;  he  soars  into  the  gracious  heaven 
of  tho  Dirine  goodwill,  aud  rains  down  upon  us  tho 
sweet  notes  of  trust  and  hope  with  which  his  odo  and 
his  prophecy  conclude. 
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5f  in  one  sense  it  may  bo  said  that,  wlieu 
our  blessed  Lord  introduced  Christianity 
with  all  its  exalted  privileges,  its  higher 
life,  and  its  glorious  hojies,  into  the  world, 
JHe  introduced  a  new  thing,  in  another  and  stUl  more 
important  sense  it  must  be  added,  that  it  was  new 
because  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.  "  I  am  not 
come,"  said  the  Sa^-iour,  "  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ;" 
and  in  that  single  sentence  he  has  given  us  a  principle 
■of  univei'sal  range  and  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  a 
lesson  for  the  politician,  telling  him  that  in  all  wise 
change  he  must  take  up  those  threads  of  tlio  past 
which  have  interwoven  themselves  with  a  nation's  life, 
.and  that  only  in  so  far  as  he  does  so  can  the  measures 
by  which  he  would  promote  the  progress  of  a  people 
possess  true  adaptation  to  their  wants,  secure  a  firm 
liold  of  then-  minds,  gain  that  stability  for  the  time 
which  is  necessary  to  all  real  advance,  and  become  in 
their  own  turu  a  foundation  upon  which  at  some  future 
day  a  still  higher  fabric  of  national  welfare  may  bo 
reared.  It  is  a  lesson  for  the  rulers  and  guides  of  the 
Church,  impressing  upon  them  that,  in  their  efforts  to 
carry  the  Church  onward  to  the  perfection  which  they 
anticipate  and  long  for,  overhastiness  will  defeat  their 
end ;  and  that  if  they  grasp  too  suddenly  at  the  coming 
glory  they  will  only  unsettle  instead  of  deepening  convic- 
tion, will  only  plunge  into  confusion  and  darkness  instead 
of  bringing  nearer  to  the  perfect  day.  It  is  a  lesson 
for  the  Christian  thinker,  bidding  him  be  carefid  that 
in  all  developments  of  truth  and  life  he  recognise  what 
has  been  true  in  those  bygone  days  which  may  have 
been  less  enlightened  than  his  own,  and  that  his 
developments  are  certainly  false  if  they  do  not  embrace 
these  more  imperfect  views  in  their  loftier  conceptions 
of  belief  and  duty.  Finally,  it  is  a  lesson  for  every 
man  who  would  "  forget  what  is  behind  and  reach  on 
to  what  is  before,"  reminding  him  that  however  he 
may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  there  is  yet  a 
glory  in  the  earth  even  as  it  is  ;  that  there  is  a  light  on 
the  land  and  on  the  sea;  that  an  entirely  new  world  is 
not  needed  to  accomplish  either  the  patriot's  or  the 
poet's  di-eams,  but  that  the  arrangements  of  society, 
the  bonds  that  unite  men  in  the  family,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  the  state,  have  a  long  and  valuable 
history  behind  them,  and  that  to  begin  with  subverting 
them  would  be  to  cut  down  the  vei-y  tree  into  whose 
stem  and  branches  ho  would  introduce  the  sweeter  sap 
of  which  he  boasts.  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil." 

What  words  both  for  the  desponding  and  tho  hope- 
ful, for  those  whose  affections  linger  in  the  past,  and 
for  those  who  press  forward  to  the  future  !     Tho  old 


is  not  despised  while  the  value  of  the  new  is  felt. 
Tho  one  does  not  die  while  yet  the  other  springs  up  in 
power  and  beauty.  By  that  single  principle  our  Lord 
places  himself  upon  a  platform  from  which  he  com- 
mands the  progress  of  the  race  ;  and  we,  if  we  imbibe 
his  spirit,  become  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages."  We  see 
that  they  have  an  inheritance  to  bestow  on  us;  and, 
when  we  receive  it,  we  learn  to  lay  it  out  in  such  a  way 
tliat  oiu'  children  shall  bo  richer  and  more  favoured 
than  ourselves. 

The  principle  thus  ajiplicable  to  all  things,  wo  propose 
now  to  apply  to  some  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  economy 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  iu  a  historical  point  of 
view  an  inquiiy  into  the  parts  we  shall  select  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest  us.  But  the  interest  is  greatly 
deepened  when  we  remember  that  in  Israel's  training 
we  see  the  shadow  of  our  own ;  that  all  the  ordinances 
by  which  it  was  promoted  were  symbolical  of  bettor 
things  to  come ;  and  that  iu  studying  the  symbol  we 
may  often  learn  to  ai^prehend  more  fully  the  realities 
imperfectly  expressed  by  it.  It  is  not  merely  a  past 
that  iu  those  circumstances  we  have  before  our  eyes, 
but  a  past  which  throws  no  small  measure  of  light  upon 
what  ought  now  to  be  the  tone  of  our  own  feelings  a.s 
Christian  men. 

We  begin  with  the  Sacred  Seasons  of  Israel,  and  first 
of  all  with  the  great  festival  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
Israel's  sacred  year — 

THE   PASSOVER. 

Tho  circumstances  which  led  to  its  institution  are 
fuUy  given  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them.  Enough  that 
the  night  of  institution  might  well  be  spoken  of  as  "  a 
night  much  to  bo  remembered"  throughout  all  subse- 
quent generations,  for  then  the  long  and  cruel  bondage 
of  Egypt  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Israel  was  led 
forth  a  free  and  independent  nation  to  travel  to  the 
land  that  shoidd  be  its  own. 

Let  us  jjass  at  once  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Eeast  of 
tho  Passover  was  celebrated.  It  is  the  month  Abib, 
then,  in  the  Promised  Land,  or,  as  it  has  been  called 
since  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  the  month  Nisan,  the 
first  or  advent  month  of  Israel's  sacred  —  as  tho 
seventh  mouth,  or  Tisri,  was  tho  first  of  its  ci\'il  — 
year.  Tho  season  corresponds  with  the  beginning  of 
April  in  England,  but  with  all  tliat  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  nature  which  belongs  to  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  a  country  whose  southern  boundary  is 
only  about  seven  degrees  north  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Even  sad  Judsea  puts  on  her  fairest  robe.  Tho  grass 
is  not  yet  scorched  by  the  summer  sun.     Innumerable 
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white  and  scarlet  flowers  are  iu  their  frrcatest  blaze  of 
glory.  The  cold  cf  winter,  the  latter  ram  of  Marcli,  is 
gone.  Everything  wears  its  brightest,  greenest  aspect. 
The  barley  is  in  the  ear,  and  will  ero  long  bo  ready 
for  the  sickle.  To  crown  all,  the  moon,  owing  to  that 
arrangement  of  the  Jewish  months  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  explain,  is  crescent,  and  when 
the  fifteenth  day  of  tho  month  arrives  she  ivill  bo  at 
the  full. 

Til  the  first  days  of  tho  mouth  the  cipital  begins  to 
fill  with  strangers,  who  are  encouraged  liy  tlio  fact  that 
they  wiU  receive  from  its  inhabitants  a  room  without 
charge  iu  which  to  celebrate  the  feast.^  They  come 
accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine  and  the  couutries  beyond  in  iuuumerable 
groups.  Every  house  within  the  walls  is  filled  to  over- 
flow, and  thousands  are  compelled  to  rest  outside  tho 
city  in  tents. 

Of  (he  feelings  wliich  animated  these  pilgrim-groups 
we  have  a  beautifid  indication  in  Psalms  cxx.— cxxxiv., 
entitled  iu  our  version,  "Songs  of  Degrees,"  but  which 
should  really  bo  styled"  Songs  of  PUgrim.ages."  They 
were  the  Psalms  sung  by  the  companies  of  pilgrims 
who  went  up  together  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  year.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
120fh,  are  sad,  recalling  times  of  past  ojjpression, 
and  these  were  probably  sung  at  tho  commencement 
of  tho  pilgrimage.  Others,  like  the  121st  and  12.5th, 
are  full  of  lofty  confidence,  when  as  tho  itilgrims 
fii-st  came  iu  sight  of  the  hills  around  Jerusalem,  they 
burst  forth  into  strains  of  joyful  triumph,  behold- 
ing iu  tlie  security  of  Zion  an  emblem  of  that  pro- 
tection with  which  the  Lord  surrounds  his  people.  A 
tliii-d  i^ortiou  of  them,  like  the  122ud,  seems  to  have 
been  designed  for  the  moment  wlien  the  pilgrims 
reached  the  gates.  A  fom-th,  like  tho  127th,  may 
have  been  sung  when  they  stood  beside  the  lofty 
temple-pile  that  had  been  reared  amidst  so  many  diffi- 
cidties;  while  it  is  obvious  that  a  fifth  portion,  like 
the  13-lth,  was  especially  iutonded  for  those  who  went 
up  to  the  Temple  at  tho  hour  of  eveniug  sacrifice,  and 
called  upon  the  servants  of  the  Lord  ministering  there 
to  pray  for  them,  and  to  pronounce  over  them  the 
priestly  blessing.  But  whether  they  were  designed 
for  tJiese  particidar  moments  of  tho  pilgi-image  or  not, 
tho  whole  group  of  Psalms  is  full  of  that  blending  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  triumph  and  aspiration,  which  were 
so  strikingly  characteristic  of  Israel,  and  which  the 
great  feasts  were  so  eminently  calculated  to  express 
and  deepen. 

In  tho  meantime,  while  tho  last  bands  of  pilgrims  are 
approaching  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  have  begun  to 
prepare  for  tho  feast.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  tho  particulars  of  the  preparation.  The  most  im- 
portant were  that— on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
whose  evening  the  Passover  was  to  bo  celebrated- 
each  head  of  a  household,  ha-^ang  previously  procured 
a  lamb,  hastened  with  it  to  the  Temple,  while  newly- 
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arrived  strangers  supplied  themselves  at  tho  great 
market  held  at  these  times  within  the  precincts  of 
tho  consecrated  ground.  -  Ranks  of  priests,  some  with 
golden,  others  with  silver  basins,  stretched  from  tho 
altar  to  the  outer  court,  iu  which  alone  the  lambs  could 
be  slain.  J 

The  act  of  slaughter  was  performed  by  the  bringer 
of  the  lamb ;  the  blood  was  poured  into  a  basin  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  not  stand  upright  on  the  groimd ; 
(he  basin  was  passed  along  the  lino  of  priests  imtil 
it  came  uito  the  hands  lof  tho  priest  staudmg  nearest 
to  tho  altar,  and  by  him  tho  blood  was  shot  out  upon 
the  altar  at  one  gush.  Conduits  for  tho  purpose  then 
can-ied  it  away.  In  the  meantime  the  lamb  liad  been, 
himg  up,  flayed,  and  opened;  and  the  fat,  together 
with  those  parts  of  the  entrails  which  could  not  be  used 
for  food,  had  been  given  to  the  priests  for  a  biu-ut- 
offering.  After  this  the  offerer  carried  home  the  body 
that  it  might  bo  roasted  for  the  paschal  supper.  Two 
spits  were  employed  in  preparuig  it  for  the  fire,  one 
stretching  lengthways  through  tho  body,  the  other 
crossing  it  at  tho  breast — an  arrangement  which  easily 
suggested  to  the  early  Christian  apologists  the  idea 
that  they  had  hero  a  type  of  the  Saviour's  cross.  The 
lamb  was  then  roasted  in  an  oven  open  both  at  top 
and  bottom.  Boiling  was  strictly  prohibited,  lest  any 
foreign  matter  shoidd  become  in  the  process  a  j^ortion 
of  its  substance  ;  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken,  as  had 
indeed  been  taken  all  along,  that  no  bone  of  it  should 
bo  broken  (Exod.  xii.  46).  Tho  supper  itself  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Whatever  was  left  over  was 
consumed  by  fire  next  morumg. 

"Wo  pass  to  the  question,  Wliat  wa.s  the  meaning  o£ 
these  services  p  Wliat  tho  object  in  the  national  and 
religious  life  of  Israel  which  the  various  arrangements 
of  the  season  served  ? 

Wo  know,  iu  tho  first  place,  that  the  Passover 
commemorated  tho  past ;  but  mere  commemoration 
was  far  from  exhausting  the  meaning  of  the  rite. 
Had  it  been  so,  a  simple  symbolical  rejiresentation 
of  tho  incidents  that  occurred  on  the  niglit  of  the 
Exodus  would  have  been  enough,  to  say  nothiug  of 
tho  fact  that  in  after  years  many  of  the  circumstances 
that  marked  the  first  celebration  of  the  supper  were 
abandoned.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  select  a 
lamli  four  days  before  the  feast.  Tho  feast  itself 
was  not  eaten  -n-ith  loins  girded,  the  shoes  on  the  feet, 
and  a  staff  in  the  h.".nd ;  and,  above  all,  tlie  lamb  was. 
no  longer  slain  in  the  house,  but  at  the  Temple ;  tha 
blood  was  no  longer  sprinkled  on  tho  door-posts,  but 
was  poiu-ed  out  upon  the  altar. 

In  tho  second  place,  therefore,  tho  Passover  was 
not  only  a  commemoration — it  was  at  the  same  time  a, 
sacrificial  rite.  In  Exod.  xii.  27 ;  xxxiv.  2-5,  it  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  "  sacrifice,"  while  the  description  of  the 
cpialities  to  be  possessed  by  the  lamb,  the  command 
to  slay  it  at  the  sanctuary,  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood  upon  the  altar,  the  burning  of  the  fat,  and  the 
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consuiinng-  by  fire  of  what  was  left  imtil  tlie  morning, 
were  all  parts  of  the  service  establishing;  its  sacrificial 
character. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  of  sacrifice 
it  was.  Tliat  it  belonged  to  the  bleeding  sacrifices  is 
clear,  but  it  had  features  distinguishing  it  from  each 
of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  these  sacrifices 
were  divided.  It  was  not  wholly  a  sin-offering,  for  the 
person  presenting  such  a  sacrifice  was  not  permitted 
to  eat  of  the  offering  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
not  wholly  a  burnt-ofl'ermg,  for  then  tho  entire  victim 
was  consumed  by  fii-e.  Nor  was  it  wholly  a  peace- 
ofPering,  for  then  the  wave-breast  and  lieave-shoulder 
woiild  have  been  given  to  the  priests,  and  the  meal 
that  followed  on  tho  part  of  tho  offerer  and  his 
friends  would  have  taken  place  at  the  sanctuaiy,  and 
not  at  home.  It  was  indeed  a  sacrifice  of  an  aUogether 
peculiar  kind,  combining  the  tlistiuguisliiug  character- 
istics of  the  others,  suggesting  at  once  the  tliought  of 
expiation  by  the  procedure  with  tho  blood,  of  dedication 
to  the  Almighty  by  tho  bm'ning  of  part  of  it  ui  the  fii-e, 
and  of  realised  communion  with  him  by  the  sacrificial 
meal.  It  reminded  every  IsraeHte  who  partook  of  it 
that  only  by  atonement  could  he  enter  into  tho  favour  of 
God  ;  that,  entered  into  the  covenant,  his  life  was  to  bo 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  praise ;  that,  in  fellowship  -svith  a 
reconciled  God,  he  was  to  find  ever  new  supplies  of 
spiritual  strength.  If  so,  then  also  the  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs  with  which  it  was  always 
eaten  were  more  than  a  simple  reminder  of  hardships 
endured  in  Egyxit.  They  sh.adowed  foi-th  something 
bearing  upon  tho  higher  life  begun  and  led  in  com- 
mimiou  Avith  God. 

Such  was  the  Passover  for  the  indiTOlual  and  the 
family.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  obseiwe  that 
it  was  more  than  an  individual  and  a  family — it  was  a 
national  rite.  "  Tho  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation 
of  Israel,"  it  is  said,  "  shall  slay  it  in  tho  evening" 
(Exod.  xii.  6)  :  and  this  clement  of  tho  service  was 
bi'oiight  out  with  still  greater  force,  partly  by  the  com- 
mand that,  as  soon  as  tlio  sanctuary  sliould  be  reared,  as 
soon  as  the  central  point  of  national  existence  should 
be  set  up,  the  lamb  should  bo  slain  there  and  not  in 
private  dwellings ;  partly  by  the  provision  that,  when 
a  single  family  was  too  small  to  cat  the  lamb,  it  was, 
for  that  particular  occasion,  to  add  to  its  number 
others  of  the  people.  The  paschal  feast  was  thus 
designed  to  set  forth  not  only  individual  and  family 
communion  with  God,  but  tho  communion  of  all 
Israelites  \vith  one  another  in  tho  same  groat  unity. 
It  was  not  enough  that  each  should  seek  reconcilia- 
tion and  fellowship  with  Israel's  God;  in  that  recon- 
ciliation and  fellowship  all  were  to  feel  that  they 
were  one. 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  we  might  see  at  once 
how  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  is  fulfilled  in  Christ 
Jesns  and  in  the  experience  of  bis  people.  But  we 
have,  further,  the  express  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment upon  the  point.  "  Christ,  our  Passover,"  exclaims 
the  Apostle  Paul,   '-  is   sacrificed  for  us  "    (1  Oor.  v. 


, ) ;  and  the  same  reference  is  urged  by  the  Evan- 
gelist John  when  he  eays,  "  For  these  things  were  done 
that  tho  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  A  bono  of  him 
sliall  not  be  broken  "  (John  xLx.  36).  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  then,  is  the  true  paschal  lamb — "the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tho  world ;" 
and  every  time  we  enter  by  Him  as  the  now  and  living 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all — every  time  we  cast  oiu'- 
selves  upon  Him  as  the  only  Mediator  between  God, 
and  man,  and  learn  to  cry  "Return  unto  thy  rest, 
O  my  soul" — we  are  keeping  in  part  our  Christian 
paschal  feast. 

Much  more,  however,  is  implied  in  the  complete  ful- 
filment in  the  members  of  Christ's  body  of  the  ancient 
Passover ;  and  the  same  St.  John,  who  joined  St.  Paul 
in  presenting  the  Passover  to  ns  in  this  first  view,  pre- 
sents it  also  in  another  and  not  less  imijortant  one, 
when  ho  records — and  he  is  the  only  Evangelist  to  do  it 
— in  the  6th  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  the  discourse  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  to  those  who 
had  sought  him  out  there  after  the  miracle  of  the  multi- 
plying of  the  bread.  In  that  discourse  the  following 
words  occur,  "Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  di-ink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  AVhoso  eatoth  my  flesh,  and  drinkcth  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
daj'.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed  "  (John  vi.  53 — 55). 

Tho  question  is,  to  what  eating  and  drinking  do 
these  words  in  the  first  instance  refer  ?  We  reply,, 
certainly  not  to  the  eating  and  di'inking  of  that  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper  which  our  Lord  knew  that  Ha 
was  to  institute  before  his  death.  Often  as  such 
an  idea  is  entertained,  we  must  regard  it  as  on  many 
grounds  utterly  untenable ;  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  the  mention  of  one  proof  that  the 
discourse  was  not  so  luiderstood  by  the  Evangelist 
who  has  pi'eserved  it  for  us.  In  the  fourth  verse  o£ 
tlie  chapter  containing  it,  and  when  about  to  relate  the 
mii-acle  that  preceded  and  led  to  it,  St.  John  remarks, 
"And  the  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh" 
(''d.  4).  The  words  aro  abruptly  introduced,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  accoirnt  for  them  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  th.at 
the  only  true  explanation  of  them  is,  that  St.  John 
beheld  in  the  meal  with  which  Jesus  was  immediately 
to  feed  his  disciples  and  the  multitude,  a  substitute  for 
the  Passover  to  be  about  that  very  time  partaken  of  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  whicli  the  most  at  least  of  those 
now  following  Jesus  in  Galilee  would  be  absent.  Not, 
indeed,  that  tho  Evangelist  regards  our  Lord  as  under- 
valuing God's  ordinance  in  Israel.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  think  so.  The  simple  fact  was  that  these  Galileans 
could  not  partake  of  that  ordinance  at  this  time,  and 
St.  John  merely  sees  in  this  banquet,  so  richly  provided 
in  a  desert  place,  what  the  Lord  would  give  as  his 
Passover  meal,  in  Heu  of  that  which  the  Jews  in  the 
holy  city  were  then  about  to  eat.  Hence,  accordingly, 
ho  understands  our  Lord  in  the  discourse  immediately 
followmg  the  miracle,  and  evidently  referring  to  it,  to 
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have  in  view  not  a  sacrament  not  yet  instituted,  but 
a  festival  well  known  to  all.  He  understands  him 
to  refer  to  the  truths  which  had  been  imperfectly 
shadowed  fortli  in  the  Passover,  but  which  were  to 
be  unfolded  now  in  all  their  spirituality  and  deptli 
of  meaning. 

What  these  trutlis  are  is  then  fully  stated  in  the 
discourse  in  question.  They  relate  neither  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Su^jper  nor  immediately  to  the  work 
of  atonement,  but  to  a  spu-itual  fellowship  jxith  Jesus, 
enjoyed  through  the  constant  exercise  of  faith,  and  by 
which  Jesus  himscH  becomes  the  nourishment  of  the 
new  life  within  us.  Ho  that  "  eatoth  his  flesh  and 
di-inketh  his  blood "  in  this  sense — he  that  has  Him 
formed  in  the  soul ;  ho  that  is  engrafted  into  Him  as  a 
branch  is  engrafted  into  the  stem  ;  lie  of  whose  life  it 
can  be  said,  "  It  is  not  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me  " — he  has  "  eternal  life,"  and  the  Lord  "  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day."  This  is  what  the  Passover 
mainly  shadowed  forth,  not  merely  atonement  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  but  a  work  to  be  done  withui  the 
members  of  his  body,  in  which,  more  tlian  in  all  else, 
"he  sees  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,"  when  he  gives 
them  "  power  to  become  sous  of  God,"  marked  by  the 
features  of  their  Father's  character,  and  introduced 
into  the  full  enjoyment  of  tlie  pri\-ileges  of  their 
Eathei-'s  house.  These  are  the  truths  unfolded  by 
our  Lord  in  that  discourse  in  which  he  explains  the 
deep  meaning  of  that  miracle  of  the  multiplying  of  the 
bread  in  which  the  beloved  disciple  beheld  the  New 
Testament  paschal  feast. 

Wo  certainly  err,  therefore,  if  wo  think  that  the 
Passover  of  the  Jews  is  fidfilled  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  take  the  place  of  the  former,  but  only  inasmuch 
as  the  more  imperfect  expression  of  Divine  truths 
naturally  disappears  in  the  presence  of  a  more  perfect 
expression  of  them.  There  is  no  clear  proof  even  that 
the  Loi'd  abrogated  the  one  that  he  might  iustitute 
the  other.  He  left  it,  like  all  the  other  ordinances  of 
Israel,  to  fall  away  before  that  ordinance  of  his  own,  in 
wliich  he  more  fully  and  perfectly  symbolised  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  redemption.  The  Passover  does  not 
j)oint  to  the  Supper,  but  both  point,  though  with  diif  erent 
degrees  of  imijressiveuess  and  force,  to  the  same  great 
truths. 

Again,  we  err,  if  we  think  that  the  Passover  is  ful- 
filled iu  the  shedding  of  "  the  j)recious  blood  of  Christ 
as  of  a  lamb  mthout  blemish  and  mthout  spot."  It 
is  partly,  no  doubt,  fulfilled  in  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
sacred  writers  teach  us  that  iu  Jesus  we  have  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb.  But  the  Passover  consisted  not  in 
the  mere  slaying  and  roasting  of  the  lamb;  it  con- 
sisted in  tlie  thankful  eating  of  it  by  the  families  of 


Israel.'  It  is  fulfilled,  therefore,  not  in  the  simple 
offering  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  in  the  thankful 
appropiiation  of  that  oifering  by  us,  iu  that  Christian 
life  which  si)riugs  into  existence  when  the  work  of  the 
Sa^dour  on  our  behalf  is  realised  by  faith ;  and  when, 
through  the  continued  exercise  of  that  faith,  the  life 
of  a  living  sonship  is  formed  iu  the  soul. 

Hence  also  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  Passover's 
bitter  herbs,  and  of  its  national  as  well  as  family  cha- 
racter. For,  as  to  the  one,  the  life  of  Di\Tne  sonship  is 
a  struggle,  and  must  always  be  a  struggle  here  below. 
"  Wlioso,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  taketh  not  up  his  cross  and 
followeth  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple ;"  "  In  the  world  yo 
shall  have  tribulation ; "  "  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it."  Trials  such  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 
They  lie  in  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  every  follower  of  Clu'ist  a  "  company  of 
two  armies,"  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spii-it,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh.  We  may  pai'take  of  ordinances 
in  peace,  taking  sweet  counsel  together,  and  going  up 
to  the  house  of  God  iu  company.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  sanctuary  we  may  gather  ourselves  about  the  table 
of  comnumiou,  and  all  around  may  instil  into  our  hearts 
a  holy  calm.  It  is  not  tliere  that  the  bitter  herbs  are 
to  be  found.  They  are  within  the  breast,  in  the  race, 
iu  the  struggle,  in  the  warfare,  in  the  dying,  tliat  must 
bo  met  by  every  one  who  woidd  fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  Tlie  bitter 
herbs  are  indeed  accompanied  by  bread  dipped  in  a 
sweet  broth,  but  they  are  bitter. 

Finally,  as  to  the  national  character  of  the  Passover,  we 
see,  too,  where  its  fulfilment  is  to  be  found.  It  lies  iu 
this,  that  in  the  life  of  commitmion  and  fellowship  ^oith 
their  Father  in  heaven  all  Christians  are  one.  Not  in 
the  fact  that  they  worship  in  the  same  church,  tliat  they 
partake  of  the  same  saerameut  of  the  Supper,  that  they 
inherit  the  same  history,  or  that  they  dwell  on  the  same 
great  deeds  done  in  fields,  both  of  thought  and  action, 
by  the  fathers  who  have  gone  before  tliem,  are  we  to 
trace  the  bond  of  love  that  unites  them  to  one  another, 
but  in  the  fact  that  they  have  the  same  spiritual 
affections,  emotions,  purposes,  and  hopes.  They  are  one 
with  Christ,  and  they  can  only  be  one  with  Him  iu 
spirit.  In  being  one  witli  Him  they  are  one  with  the 
Father,  and  in  that  unity  they  are  on3  among  them- 
selves. 


1  "  It  w.is  iu  this  personal  eating  of  the  flesh  by  e.ich  household, 
rather  than  the  kilHug  of  the  victim,  that  the  people  exercised  a 
priestly  dignity  at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Passover.  At 
the  original  celebration,  a  separate  priesthood  liad  not  yet  been 
appointed,  and  so  each  head  of  a  household  did  tlie  whole.  But 
afterwards  tlie  priests  alone  could  sprinkle  the  blood,  though  the 
households  still  nte  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice. "  (Fairbairn,  Typology 
of  ScripUirc,  ii.  4-lCJ. ) 
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PEOM   HIS    BIETH    TO    HIS    PROMOTION    IN    EGYPT 
(THIRTY   YEARS). 

^^■^[w^:^HERE  is  a  tlireefokl  interest  in  the  life 
yXjM  ll\  ^_  of  Joseijli.  First,  the  moral  interest:  a 
more  attractive  character  can  hardly  bo 
conceived,  comljining  as  it  does  so  wouder- 
iully  the  robust  virtues  of  a  heroic  age  with  the  tender 
graces  of  a  devotional  life.  Then  thei-c  is  the  historical 
interest,  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  patri- 
archs, for  in  Joseph  sacred  and  profane  history  for 
the  first  time  mingle;  he  finds  more  tlian  a  iiassing 
notice  in  the  pages  of  Justin,  and  ho  has  left  his  mark 
on  the  EgyiJtiau  annals  as  deeply  as  on  the  Hebrew. 
Lastly,  tho  theological  interest  of  his  life  can  hardly  bo 
overrated ;  in  him  the  Messianic  promise  made  to 
Abraliam  first  begins  to  unfold  itself,  while  in  his  own 
career  the  foreshado^viug  of  the  Messiah  himsoK  is 
unmistakable. 

But  while  his  life  has  all  this  serious  interest  for 
the  student,  it  fascinates  the  chdd  no  less  ;  no  tale 
of  Eastern  fiction  could  be  more  full  of  picturesque 
detail  or  striking  adventure  ;  no  hero  of  romance  could 
move  our  sympathy  more  powerfully. 

Born  in  the  far  East,  in  tho  old  Mesopotamian  homo 
of  his  mother,  towards  the  end  of  his  father  Jacob's 
twenty  years  of  servitude,  he  might  in  after  years  jnst 
remember  tho  himied  flight,  the  discomforts  of  the 
journey,  the  long  droves  of  cattle,  the  stride  of  the 
camels,  the  cool  breezes  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  his 
father's  ]oy  when  the  blue  hills  of  the  Promised  Land 
were  seen  once  more  against  the  setting  sun. 

Nor  would  he  forget  his  father's  anxious  look  when 
his  undo  Laban  overtook  tho  fugitives,  or  the  deeper 
anxiety  when  Jacob's  revengeful  brother,  tho  red- 
handed  huntsman  of  the  desert,  was  reported  to  be 
approaching. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  first  in  the  corn-fields  of 
Sliechem,  Jacob's  first  purchase  in  the  Promised  Land, 
and  then  further  south  in  "  the  vale  of  Hebron,"  where 
tho  aged  Isaac  was  yet  living. 

It  was  in  their  journey  from  Shechem  to  Hebron  that 
he  knew  his  first  sorrow.  As  they  neared  that  spot 
round  which  so  many  later  memones  linger,  where 
Ruth  gleaned,  where  David  tended  his  father's  sheep. 
where  other  shepherdfj  heard  the  world's  first  Christmas 
carol — there,  within  sight  of  Bcthleliem,  Rachel  tra- 
vailed, and  died  in  gi\'ing  birth  to  Benjamin.  Joseph 
saw  them  dig  his  mother's  grave,  and  rear  the  pillar  to 
mark  '^tho  spot,  and  heai-d  with  wondering  gi-ief  tho 
order  to  move  onward.  But  all  the  more  he  was  folded 
in  his  father's  love ;  and  the  babe  lived,  and  was  his 
playmate  in  their  new  home  at  Hebron. 


It  must  have  been  a  happy  home  to  Joseph.  Tho 
memory  of  his  mother,  the  charge  of  that  motherless 
cliLJd  whom  he  loved  with  more  than  a  brother's  love, 
and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  his  father  ever  growing 
in  spu-ituality — all  this  served  to  keej)  Joseph  pure 
amid  the  evil  examples  of  his  elder  brothers. 

But  these  elder  brothers  were  but  little  at  home. 
The  flocks  and  herds  of  the  wealthy  patriarch  miist  be 
pastured  where  pasture  could  bo  found,  and  the  harvest 
of  his  Shechem  fields  must  be  gathered. 

In  these  excursions  tho  lad  Joseph  now  and  then  ac- 
companied them ;  but  they  disliked  him.  Ho  was  their 
father's  favourite  ;  he  told  tales  of  their  wrong-doings  ; 
he  dreamed  di-cams,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart 
related  them  to  his  brothers — how  they  were  in  the  field 
binding  sheaves,  and  while  his  sheaf  stood  erect  all 
then-  sheaves  bowed  down  to  it ;  and  again,  how  the 
sun  and  moon  and  eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  him. 
For  this  last  dream  his  father  reproved  the  youth, 
saying,  "  Shall  I  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  in- 
deed come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  ?  "  But  it  is 
added  that,  while  his  brethren  envied  and  hated  him, 
his  father  treasured  these  sayings  in  his  memory. 

It  is  worth  oI)serving  how  Jacob  on  this  occasion 
spoke  of  Rachel  as  still  liviiif/,  though  in  Hades,  and 
seemed  to  believe  in  a  futm-e  reunion  of  all  tho  cove- 
nanted family.'  The  same  belief  is  implied  in  his 
lament  over  Joseph  in  the  sequel. 

It  was  more  than  mere  partiality  of  affection  on  the 
father's  part  that  provoked  tho  jealousy  of  Joseph's 
brethren.  The  careful  notice  of  tho  long  tunic  of 
coloured  stripes  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph,  corre- 
sponding to  the  garment  prescribed  for  the  priests  in 
after  years,  has  been  thought"  to  indicate  that  Jacob 
meant  to  give  Joseph,  as  the  eldest  born  of  Rachel,  the 
priestly  rights  of  primogeniture ;  and  with  this  agrees 
the  bequest  to  him  of  the  "  one  portion  above  his 
brethren "  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  48th  chapter.^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  "  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  iiim."  And  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  visits  it  broke  fox'th. 

Jacob  had  sent  tho  lad,  now  seventeen, "  to  see  whether 
it  were  well  with  his  brethren,  and  with  the  flocks,  and 
bring  him  word  again."  Not  finding  them  at  Shechem, 
Joseph  went  on  some  ten  miles  further  north  to  Dothan, 
and  there  he  found  them.  Seeing  him  afar  off — for 
the  bright  colours  of  his  dress  would  be  at  once  recog- 


'  The  S|'ca'.-cr's  Commentarij  infers  that  the  dream  must  have 
occurred  hcforc  Rachel's  death,  forgettiDg  that  Benjamin  would  bo 
then  unborn,  and  the  brethren  ten  in  number,  not  eleven. 

^  See  Blunt's  Scriphirc  Coincidences. 

3  The  first-born  had  a  doublo  portion  under  the  Law  (Deut. 
xii.  17). 
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iiised  by  the  watcliful  eyes  of  the  sliephords  in  that 
plain  of  Esdraolou — liis  bretliren  couspircd  to  kill  him. 
'■  Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh,"  they  said  :  "  come,  let 
lis  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some  jjit,  and  we  will 
say.  Some  e^al  beast  hath  devoured  him :  and  we  shall 
see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams."  As  it  was  said  iu 
parable'  of  Him  whom  the  Father  sent,  "  This  is  the 
hen- :  come,  let  us  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance  may  bo 
ours."  And,  as  in  the  case  of  that  greater  One,  they 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment.  But  Reuben,  anxious  to 
save  the  lad's  life,  persuaded  them  to  lower  him  alive 
into  the  pit,  meaning  to  rescue  him  when  the  rest  were 
gone.  But  ere  ho  could  fulfil  his  purpose,  Judah  had 
suggested  his  sale  to  a  caravan  of  Midianito  merchants 
on  their  way  to  Egypt  with  the  spices  of  Mount  GUead, 
for  which  the  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  created, 
doubtless,  a  largo  demand.  So  Josej)!!  was  again  lifted 
from  th?  pit,  and,  in  Reuben's  absence,  sold  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  to  the  merchants,  who  on  reachiug  Egyjjt 
sold  him  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar,  chamberlain  and  com- 
mander of  the  king's  executioners. 

Meanwhile  the  cruel  brethren,  with  the  cry  of  his 
Eoul's  anguish-  in  their  ears,  and  the  hated  robe  of  many 
colours  in  their  hands,  returned  to  Jacob  and  told  their 
false  tale.  "  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth ujiou  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.  And  all  his  sons  and  daughters  rose  uj)  to  com- 
fort him :  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted  ;  and  he  said, 
For  I  wOl  go  down  into  Hades'  unto  my  sou  movuTiiug. 
Tlius  his  father  wept  for  him." 

Wo  now  outer  on  a  new  scene,  far  removed  from  the 
roving  shepherd  life  of  the  patriarchs  :  we  are  in  the 
bustle  and  stir  of  a  highly-civilised  settled  people,  iu 
the  city  of  On,  the  Holiopolis  of  Herodotus,  a  city  of 
priestly  learning  where  Plato  came  to  stud}',  where  the 
Sun-god  (Ra)  had  his  temple.  The  sculptures  and  pic- 
tures of  Egypt  enable  us  to  picture  to '  ourselves  the 
well-ordered  household  in  which  the  Hebrew  slave  now 
found  himself.  His  quickness  of  parts  and  knowledge 
of  affairs  ensured  him  his  master's  favour  and  promo- 
tion ;  everything  prospered  under  his  hand,  until  iu  an 
e^^l  hovir  his  beauty  caught  the  oyo  of  his  master's 
wife,  and  led  to  the  first  temptation  of  his  new  home. 
But  wliat  might  well  have  been  a  trial  to  a  youth  who 
liad  no  deep  religious  conations,  far  away  from  homo 
restraints,  was  no  trial  to  Joseph,  roared  as  lie  ha<l  been 
in  the  consciousness  that  whei-ever  ho  was  the  eye  of 
God  was  upon  him.  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness, and  sin  against  God  ?  "  was  his  noble  answer. 

And  when  cast  into  prison  on  the  false  charge  of  4he 
impriuci2)led  woman,  God  forsook  him  not.  The  prison 
was  probably  a  part  of  the  great  establishment,  for 
Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  executioners.  Everytliing 
was  overruled  for  his  good  to  work  out  the  designs  of 


1  Luke  XX.  14. 

'^  Compare  Gen.  dii.  21. 
_  '■>  So,  clem-ly,   the  slieol  of   the  ovigmal  shoulfl  1)0  triluslated. 
Jacob,  lielioviDg  tlmt  his  sou  had  been  devouvetl  by  a  wild  beast, 
would  uot  speak  of  liim  as  iu  a  grave.     Again,  therefore,  his  belief 
iii  life  beyond  death  is  implied. 


Providence.  Among  his  fellow-prisoners  were  two 
servants  of  the  royal  house]  lold,  and  thi'ough  them  he 
came  to  be  commended  to  Pharaoh's  notice. 

It  hapiiened  thus.  Tliese  servants  of  the  palace  were 
entrusted  to  Joseph's  care  within  the  prison ;  and  to  him 
they  told  then'  dreams.  The  chief  butler  dreamed  of  a 
■(■ino  with  thi-eo  branches,  whose  clusters  he  was  jiress- 
ing  into  Pharaoh's  cup;  the  chief  baker  dreamed  of 
three  baskets  of  white  loaves  upon  his  head,  which 
birds  of  prey  were  devouring. 

Joseph  then  told  them  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
dreams  belonged  to  God,  and  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
The  butler's  di-eam  portended  that  -ivithin  tlu-ee  days 
ho  would  bo  again  serving  wine  to  Pharaoh  ;  the  baker's 
dream,  that  within  three  days  he  would  be  hanging  on  a 
gibbet,  a  prey  to  the  birds.     And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  Pharaoh  was  troubled  by 
dreams,  and  none  of  the  court  scribes  could  interpret 
them.  Then  the  cliief  butler  mentioned  Joseph's  won- 
derful gift  of  divination,  and  the  Hebrew  captive  (now 
thirty  years  of  age)  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  Assum- 
ing the  garb  of  an  Egyptian,  with  shaven  beard,-!^  he 
stands  before  tlie  king.  Again,  in  reply  to  Pharaoli,  he 
ascribes  the  gift  of  interpretation  to  God  alone.  "  It 
is  not  iu  me  :  God  shall  give  Phai-aoh  an  answer  of 
peace." 

The  dreams  are  told.  Pliaraoh  had  seemed  to  see, 
wliat  may  so  often  bo  yet  seen  in  'Egypt,  the  buffaloes 
swimming  in  the  Nile,  and  coming  up  on  to  the  green 
strip  of  meadow-land  that  borders  it.  Pu-st  came  .seven 
fat  heifers,  and  they  browsed  in  the  meadow ;  then 
seven  lean  heifers,  and  they  devoured  the  fat  ones,  and 
were  themselves  as  lean  as  ever.  In  the  second  dream 
there  was  a  stalk  of  maize  with  seven  ears  fuU  and 
good ;  and  then  another  plant  of  seven  ears,  withered 
and  blighted  by  the  scorching  wind  from  Ai'abia. 

Then  followed  Joseph's  inspired  interpretation  :  both 
cattle  and  corn-stalks  signified  years,  first  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  then  seven  years  of  famine,  aud  the 
superabundance  of  the  former  years  would  be  consumed 
in  tlie  latter. 

Tlien  Joseph  advised  the  king  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner, who  should,  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty, 
make  the  people  pay  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  into 
public  granaries,  to  serve  when  the  famine  came.  The 
counsel  seemed  so  good  that  Pharaoh  at  once  made 
Joseph  his  viceroy,  or  grand  vizier,  taking  the  ring 
from  his  hand  and  placing  it  on  Josei)h's,  and  a  gold 
chain  round  his  neck,  gluing  him  tlie  second  place  iu 
all  the  kingdom,  with  footmen  to  run  before  his  chariot, 
crying,  "  Bow  the  knee,"  as  he  approached. 

The  daughter  of  another  Potiphar  or  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  the  sun-god  at  Holiopolis,  was  given  hun  as 
wife,  and  received,  from  lier  husband  apparently,  the 
Hebrew  name  of  Asenath,^  implying,  perhaps,  her  con- 

■*  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians  all  shaved,  unless  in  times 
of  mourning  (ii.  3G). 

^  Derived  conjecturally  from  Dps*  asam,  orTOl.}  asan,  "to  store,'' 
iu  allusion  to  the  storehouses  which  Joseph  was  establishing  at 
tuo  time  of  his  marriage. 
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version  to  faith  in  the  true  God.     She  was  the  mothoi- 
of  Mauasseh  and  Epliraim. 

The  new  name  now  given  to  Joseph  by  Pharaoh, 
Zaphuath  -  paaneah,  literally  rendered  in  Bg-j-^jtian 
letters,   is   said  to  mean,  "food  of  the   li\diig;"  but 


Jerome  and  others  interpreted  it  "saviour  of  the 
world,"  follo^vi]lg•  its  form  in  the  LXX.,  ^oyeo/icpauiix. 
The  Seventy  li\'iug  in  Egypt  would  be  likely  to  be 
correct  iu  tlieir  interpretation.  But  the  matter  is  of 
little  or  no  importance. 


ILLUSTKATIONS   OF  HOLY   SCEIPTUEE   TEOM   COINS,   MEDALS, 

AND   INSCEIPTIONS.— VIII. 

BY  THE    EEV.    CANON    EAWLINSON,    M.A.,    CAMDEN    PKOl'ESSOE    OP    ANCIENT    HISTORY    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    OXFORD. 


'he  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
concludes  his  account  of  Sennacherib  with 
the  following  passage  : — "  So  Seunaclierib 
king  of  Assyi'ia  departed,  and  went  and 
xeturucd,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
-as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god  "  (or  "  as  ho  was  worsliipping  his  god  in  the  house, 
called  Nisroch  "),  "  that  Adrammelecli  and  Sharezer  his 
sons  smote  him  with  the  sword  :  and  they  escaped  into 
the  land  of  Armenia.  AndEsarliaddou  his  sou  reigned 
in  his  stead."  There  are  several  points  iu  this  sliort 
narrative  which  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  confirm,  or 
with  which  they  harmonise  in  a  remarkable  way. 

1.  Sennaclicrib,  we  ai-o  told,  on  his  return  from  his 
disastrous  expedition,  proceeded  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Nineveh.  We  are  so  much  in  the  halrit  of  regarding 
Nineveh  as  the  regular  Assyi-ian  capital,  that  the  phrase 
here  used  falls  flat  upon  us  and  seems  little  more  than 
a  truism.  But  the  recent  discoveries  hsive  made  it  clear 
that  Nineveh  only  became  the  capital  of  Assyria  aljout 
B.C.  800.  The  principal  residence  of  the  monarchs  up  to 
that  date  '  was  Calah  (Gen.  x.  11),  twenty  miles  south  of 
Nineveh,  which  was  most  certainly  a  distinct  town,  and 
not  (as  Mr.  Layard  has  argued)  a  mere  '"  cpiarter  "  of 
Nineveh.-  Even  after  Nineveh  became  the  capital,  it 
was  not  always  the  constant,  or  so  much  as  tlio  ordinary, 
residence  of  tlie  monarch.  Sargou,  for  instance,  the  father 
of  iSeunacherib,  resided  commonly  at  liis  o'l^-n  city  of 
Dur-Sargina,  or  Bit-Sargina,  ten  miles  from  Nineveh, 
towards  tlie  north-oast ;  and  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's 
son  and  successor,  resided  not  unf  rcquently  at  Babylon. 
Sennacherib  was,  in  fact,  "  the  first  Assyi'iau  king  who 
made  Nineveh  his  pcrmaneut  residence.'"^  Wliat  is 
stated,  then,  of  Sennacherib  in  the  phrase,  "Sennacherib 
.  .  .  dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  is  shown  by  the  Assyrian 
remains  to  bo  perfectly  true  of  him  ;  but  the  assertion 


^  The  primeval  capital  was  Asslmr,  forty  miles  further  down 
the  course  of  the  Tigris  (Aiicicnt  Monarchies^  vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  second 
edition).     Calah  Lecame  the  capital  about  B.C.  880. 

-  See  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.,  p.  217,  and  the  article  on 
**  Nineveh"  in  Smith's  Biblical  Diciionayy.  Tlie  fact  that  Calah 
and  Nineveh  were  distinct  towns  may  he  proved  (1)  from  Gen.  s. 
11,  12  ;  (2)  from  the  inscriptions  constantly  distinguishiug  between 
them  ;  (3)  from  the  absence  of  riiius,  except  iu  one  place,  through- 
onfc  the  interveuiui?  country.  They  were  certainly  no  more  cue 
towii  than  are  Paris  and  Versailles,  or  Loudou  and  Windsor. 

•^  Sj^cakcr's  Commentary,  vol.  iii.,  p.  113. 


would  not  have  been  true  of  Ins  father,  his  sou,  or  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 

2.  "Sennacherib,"  it  is  said,   "dwelt   at  Nineveh." 

The  word  "  dwelt "  is  apparently  emphatic.    Of  course, 

we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  never  left  the  town  ; 

we  must  not  even  conclude  that  ho  abstained  wholly 

from   military  expeditions.    But  the   expression   used 

seems  intended  to  imply  that  he  became  less  warlike 

j  than  ho  had  been  before,  and  at  any  rate  tliat  he  ab- 

j  stained  from  distant  and  dangerous  expeditious.     And 

I  this  conclusion  is  exactly  borno  out  by  the  Assyrian 

!  records,  wliich  show  us  that  after  his  early  years  he 

j  made  no  fm-thor  effort  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  or 

I  Palestine,  but  contented  himself  mth  raids  into  Armenia, 

i  Moimt  Zagi-os,  aud  Babylonia,  and  with  waging  a  war 

I  against  the  fairly  powerful  but   certainly  not  remote 

country  of  Susiana.^  Tlie  countries  bordering  the  Modi- 

j  terrancau  were  cpiit  of   their  dangerous  assailant  for 

above  twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 

I  army,  aud  remained  tranquil  dm-ing  the  interval,  unmo- 

j  lested  by  any  foreign  foe. 

i  3.  Tlie  murder  of  Seimaclierib  by  two  of  his  sons, 
their  flight  into  Armenia,  and  the  establishment  upon 
the  vacant  throne  of  another  son,  Esarhaddon,  who  liad 
taken  no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  are  not  distinctly 
recorded  iu  the  Assp-ian  inscriptions,  which  for  this 
period  are  scanty;  but  those  inscriptions  relate  facts 
which  harmoniso  very  strikingly  with  the  Biblical 
narrative,  and  form  its  natural  comjjlement.  The 
circumstances  narrated  iu  Scripture  would  naturally 
have  led  to  a  disputed  succession,  and  to  a  civil  war 
between  the  conspirators  and  those  opposed  to  them, 
whereof  the  scene  might  be  expected  to  be  Ai'menia, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  since  that  is  mentioned 
as  the  country  where  the  assassins  ultuoiitely  foimd  a 
refuge.  Now  the  earliest  records  of  Esarhaddon  repre- 
sent him  as  engaged  iu  a  ci•^^l  war  with  some  half- 
brotliers ;  the  scene  of  the  conflict  is  the  country  im- 
mediately south  of  Armenia ;  and  the  residt  is  the 
defeat  of  Esarhaddou's  antagonists  and  his  own  esta- 
blishment upon  tlie  Niuevito  throne  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  subjects.*    The  state  of  things  revealed  in 

^  See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  16') — 177- 

5  For  an  account  of  this  inscription,  sse  an  article  by  Mr.  Georga 
Smith  in  the  North  British  Eeviea;  for  July,  1S70  ;  aud  compars 
Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.,  p.  186,  second  edition. 
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the  inscription  is  thus  exactly  what  Tre  should  naturally 
have  expected  to  follow  on  the  events  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  scene  of  conflict  is  in  the  quarter  to  whicli 
Scripture  points  ;  and  the  fiual  result  is  precisely  that 
which  Scripture  mentions.  Esarliaddon's  triumph  is 
so  rapid  and  so  complete  that  he  is  reckoned  in  the 
Assyrian  canon,  just  as  in  Scripture,  (he  immediate 
successor  of  Sennacherib.  The  classical  wi'itcrs  inter- 
posed between  him  and  liis  father  a  Nergilus  and 
an  Adrammelcs'  (evidently  Adrammclech  of  2  Kings 
six.  37).  But  the  Assyrians  held  that  these  were  mere 
pi-etenders,  not  monarchs,  and  agreed,  with  Scripture, 
that  Sennacherib  died,  "  and  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead." 

XIV. 

We  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  that 
Manasseh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ilezekiah,  "  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  (2  Clu-on. 
xxxiii.  2),  causing  "  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem to  err,  and  to  do  worse  than  tlie  licathen.  wliom 
the  Lord  had  destroyed  before  tlie  chiklren  of  Israel " 
(vai.  '?■),  whereupon  "the  Lord  spake  to  Mauasscli,  and 

1  See  AbjdenuB,  ap.  £u8eb.  C7u'oii.  Can.  i.  9, 


to  his  people  :  but  they  would  not  hearken  "  (ver.  10). 
Then  we  are  told,  that  for  this  "  the  Lord  brought  upon 
them  the  captains  of  tho  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
which  took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns  (P),  and  bound 
him  with  fetters, and  carried  liim  to  Babylon"  (ver.  11). 
Now  here  the  attentive  reader  necessarily  remarks,  as 
strange,  the  statement  that  a  captive  monarch  is  brought 
by  his  captors  into  the  presence  of  a  king  of  Assyria, 
not  at  jS''iiieveh,  his  own  cajjital,  or  even  at  any  other 
Assyrian  town,  but  at  Babylon,  the  capital  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  Babylon,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
the  city  of  Merod.ach-baladan,  an  independent  prince, 
who  was  not  afr.aid  to  take  up  an  attitnde  of  hostility 
towards  Assyria.'  It  is  e^-ideut  that  some  greaf 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies,  one  to 
another,  has  taken  place,  that  a  new  king  of  Assyria 
has  adopted  new  habits,  and  that  a  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about  quite  uidiko  that  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

Now  licre  tho  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  and  especially 
those   of    Esarhaddon    and    his    son  Asshur-bani-pal 


3  Seo  2  Kings  xx.    13 
above,  p.  187. 


13  j  2  Chron.  xiiii.  31;  nud  ccuipaie. 
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(Sardanapalus),  make  what  was  otherwise  obscure  per- 
fectly plain.  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  ho  conquered 
Babylon,  and  established  a  sou  as  viceroy  there.  Esar- 
haddon  tiikcs  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reigu  the 
double  title,  "  king  of  Assyria  and  king  of  Babylon." 
Bricks  bearing  his  name  have  been  found  at  Babylon, 
and  indicate  that  ho  built  himself  a  palace  there. 
Asshur-bani-pal,  liis  son,  tells  us  that  Esarhaddon, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  having  b,'or;;;'.e  infirm, 
relinquished  the  government  of  Assyria  altogether,  and 
i-etiring  to  Babylon  made  it  his  constant  residence, 
and  contented  himself  with  ruling  that  portion  of  his 
dominions.'  Thus  the  presentation  of  a  captive  prince 
to  an  Assyrian  monarch  at  Babylon,  whicli  would  have 
been  strange  and  inexplicable  at  any  earlier  period,  is 
natural  in  the  time  of  Esarhaddon,  with  whom  Manasseh 
was  contemporaiy."  Manasseh  might  without  any 
strangeness  have  beeu  brought  to  Esarhaddon  at  the 
southern  capital  during  any  period  of  his  reign.  If  his 
capture  fell,  as  it  probably  did,'  late  in  Esarhaddon's 
reign,  Babylon,  which 
had  then  become  that 
monarch's  permanent 
residence,  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  scene  of 
the  interview. 

Another  obscure 
point  in  the  narrative 
receives  illustration 
from  the  sculptiu-es  and 
inscriptions  of  a  some- 
what earlier  date.  Ac- 
cording to  our  version, 
"  the  captains  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  took 

Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters, 
and  caiTicd  him  to  Babylon."  What  this  meant,  or  why 
it  should  bo  noted  if  it  meant  simply  that  the  monarch 
had  tried  to  hide  himself  in  a  thicket,  but  was  discovered 
and  taken,''  was  a  puzzle  to  the  Biblical  student  of 
former  times ;  but  the  difficulty  has  now  disappeared. 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  "tliorns,"  though  it  has 
somotimos  that  meaning,''  is  also  used  for  a  "  hook  "  or 
"  ring,"  such  as  it  was  usual  to  put  through  the  jaws  of 
a  fish,  and  to  attach  by  a  string  to  the  shore,  in  order 
that  the  fish  might  so   be  kept  alive  captive  in  the 


ENLARGED     VIEW     OF     THE     HEADS     OF     THE     TWO     STANDING 
PEISONEK3,    SHOWING   THE    EINGS    IN    THEIB    UNDER-LIPS. 


•  See  JfortJi  British  Rmem  for  July,  1870,  pp.  325— "35,  and 
compare  Ai\cicnli</lonarchicg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105. 

-  Esarlmddou  st.ltes  iu  one  inscription  that  Manassell,  kinij  of 
Judah,  sent  him  materials  for  the  cousti'uction  of  his  palace  at 
Nineveh  (.iiicient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200,  note  S). 

3  Hid.,  p.  194. 

**  So  the  older  commentators,  Pool,  Patrick,  &c. ,  who  appear  to 
have  heeu  quite  content  with  their  explanation.  When  a  more 
critical  spirit  arose,  it  was  suggested,  (1)  that  the  word  niight  be 
translated  "chains"  (Houbigant)  ;  (2)  that  the  expression  was  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  the  meaniuir,  that  Manasseh  was  taliou  by 
gxdlc  ;  (3)  that  the  reading  was  wrong,  and  that  a  slight  correction 
would  give  the  sense,  "  who  took  Manasseh  aliva "  (Dathe). 
Geseuius  was  the  first  to  hint  at  the  explanation  which  is  now 
generally  adopted. 

*  The  Hebrew  word  Xf'^,  plural  D'nin  i,as  the  meaning  of 
"  thorn  "  in  Job  xxxi.  40  ;  ProT.  xxvi.  9  ;  Cant.  ii.  2  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  13  ; 
and  Hos.  is,  6. 


water.^  Tho  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Sargonid  dynasty 
were  in  the  habit  of  thus  treating  their  more  important 
prisoners.  A  bas-relief  iu  tho  palace  of  Sargon  at 
Khoi-sabad'  represents  that  monarch  in  the  act  of 
receiving  from  one  of  his  great  officers  three  prisoners 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  this  practice.  Two  of 
them  stand  before  tho  groat  king,  with  hands  upraised, 
beseeching  his  mercy ;  tho  other  lias  tlirown  himself  on 
his  knees  at  tho  king's  feet,  in  abject  entreaty,  whUo 
the  stern  %'ictor  threatens  him  with  a  spear  (page  312). 
All  these  captives  have  rings  passed  through  their 
uudor-lips,  to  which  strings  or  thongs  are  attached,  and 
Sargon  is  represented  with  one  end  of  the  thongs 
iu  his  left  hand.  There  can  thus  bo  littlo  doubt  that 
Vi'hat  tho  ■ivi'iter  of  Chrouicles  intended  to  state  was 
tliat  tho  captains  of  tho  king  of  Assyria,  when  they 
had  taken  Manasseh  prisoner,  placed  "  hooks "  or 
"  rings  " — perhaps  two,  for  greater  security — in  his- 
mouth,  and  thus  led  him  before  their  master.  Tho 
cruel  practice,  of  which  wo  have  evidence  as  prevailing 

under  the  grandfather, 
was  revived  in  the  time 
of  the  grandson  ;  and 
the  wicked  monarch 
who  "  had  made  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  to  do 
worse  than  the  heathen" 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  9)  was 
punished  in  this  jiaiu- 
ful  and  ignominious; 
fashion. 

It  may  be  added, 
that  the  same  practice 
is  alluded  to  in  the 
history  of  Hezekiah's 
dealings  vrith  Sennacherib,  as  recorded  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings."  Among  th& 
threats  uttered  against  Seunachorib  by  Jehovah  through 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  the  following: — 
"  Because  thy  rage  against  me  and  thy  tumult  is  como 
up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  ('nn)  in 
thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  \\'iLl  turn  thee 
back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest "  (ver.  28).  Hero 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically ;  but  tlie  metaphor 
is  taken  from  the  practice  of  tho  times,  when  defeated 
kings  were  actually  led  from  place  to  place  by  means  of 
real  hooks  (or  rings)  and  real  bridles.  In  this  passage 
the  hook  is  throatoned  to  bo  put  into  the  nose,  which  is 
unusual ;  but  a  Babylonian  sculpture  ot  an  ancient  date 
shows  us  that  this  was  .sometimes  done  by  tho  Mesopo- 
tamian  monarchs.  On  a  rock-tablet,  near  Sir-i-Zohab, 
two  prisoners  are  represented  as  brought  before  the 
king  of  Babylon  ^vith  rings  passed  through  the  mem- 
branes of  their  noses.  (See  Aticient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii., 
p.  436 ;  1st  edition.) 

6  See  especially  Job  xli.  1,  2 — "Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan 
with  an  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ? 
Canst  thou  put  an  hook  into  his  nose  p  or  bore  his  jaw  through 
with  a  ihcni  (ninj)  ? 

'  See  Botta,  Monument  de  Ninivc,  pi.  83. 

8  For  another  Scriptural  allusion  to  the  practice,  sec  Amca  iv.  2". 
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"  And  leaving  Kazaretb,  lie  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
which  is  upon  tlie  sea-coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulou  and  Nepli- 
thuHm  :  that  it  miglit  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  tlio 
prophet,  saying.  The  laud  of  Zabulou,  and  tlie  land  of  Nephtlialim, 
by  the  way  of  the  sua,  beyoud  Jordan,  Galilee  Of  the  Gentiles  ; 
the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up."^ 
Sr.  Mirr.  17.  13-lii. 

KESE  words  belong  to  tliat  group  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  of  wliieh  St.  Mattliew, 
in  the  early  chapters  of  liis  Gosjiel,  de- 
lights to  trace  tlie  accoiuplislimeut.  They 
also  carry  us  hack  to  anotlier  group  of  Messianic  pro- 
pliocies  of  which  Isaiali,  the  evangelical  prophet,  was 
the  channel  of  commuuicatiou  to  the  Church. 

Our  first  object  must  bo  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
prophecies  which  liavo  already  been  treated  in  this  series 
of  papers,  to  compare  the  citation  of  the  Evangelist  vritli 
the  original  words  of  the  Prophet. 

*' The  land  of  Zabulou,  and  the  "At  the  first  time  he  brought 
land  of  Nephtlialim,  by  the  way  of  into  contempt  (or  lightly  es- 
the  sea,  beyoud  Jordan,  Galilee     teemed)  the  land  of  ZebuUm  and 


of  theGeutiles;  the  people  whieli 
sat  in  darkness  saw  gi-e:it  light ; 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  re- 
giou  and  shadow  of  death  light 
is  sprung  up." — St.  Matt.  iv. 
15,  le. 


the  land  of  Naphtali ;  aud  at  the 
last  he  brought  (it)  to  honour, 
by  the  way  of  the  sea,  across  (or 
alongside  of)  the  Jordan,  the 
circle  of  the  Gentiles. ^  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness 
saw  a  great  light  ;  (as  for)  those 
sitting  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upouthem  light  shines." 
— ISA.  is.  1,  2. 

Tlie  quotation  of  the  Evangelist  accords,  as  it  will  bo 
seen,  nearly  with  the  original  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  is 
somewhat  different :  "  O  people,  walking  in  darkness, 
behold  a  great  light !  ye  who  dwell  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  a  light  shall  shine  upon  }"ou." 

The  Messianic  reference  of  the  passage,  independently 
of  its  citation  by  the  Evangelist,  is  cleai'ly  marked  by 
the  immediate  context,  which  is  familiar  to  the  ear 
as  occurring  in  one  of  the  Christmas-day  lessons : — 
"  Tliou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased 
its  joy;-  they  joy  before  tliee  as  the  joy  in  harvest, 
aud  as  men  rejoice  when  they  di\dde  the  spoil.  For  the 
yoke  of  his  biu'den,  and  the  staff  of  his  shoulder  "  {i.e., 
a,s  the  words  which  fellow  show,  the  staff  with  which 
the  people  were  oppressed  by  their  enemies),  "the  rod  of 
his  oppressor,  thou  hast  broken  in  pieces,  as  in  the 
day  of  Midian.  For  as  to  every  war-boot  of  the 
greaved  warrior  in  the  din  of  battle,  and  every  garment 

-  if  the  accentuation  of  the  Hebrew  text  be  disregarded  (as  by 
Dclitzsch),  the  words  may  be  rendered  thus  :  "  And  at  the  last  ho 
made  honourable  (or  glorious)  the  way  of  the  sea  (or  the  road 
by  the  sea),  across  (or  alongside  of)  Jordan,  the  circle  of  the 
Geutiles." 

2  This  rendering  is  in  accordance  with  thel-cri,  i.e.,  the  Masoretic 
marginal  reading,  or  foot-note.  The  words  may,  however,  be 
rendered  thus  :  "  Thou  h:ist  multiplied  the  nation  whose  joy  thou 
liadst  not  {i.e.,  in  time  past)  increased."  The  renderiug  of  the 
Authorised  Version  appears  to  be  altogether  iuadmissible,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  contest. 


rolled  in  blood,  it  shall  even  be  for  burning,  as  fuel 
for  the  fire.  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  &c.  &c. 
The  general  drift  of  the  piropheey  appears  to  be  as 
follows.  The  8th  chapter  begins  with  a  repetition  of 
the  assurance  already  given  in  chap.  vii.  16,  that  before 
a  child,  conceived  at  the  time  of  the  witnessed  writing 
concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  should  be  of  age  to 
cry  "  My  father,  and  my  mother,"  the  lauds  of  Syi-ia  aud 
of  Israel  should  be  despoUed  by  the  king  of  Assyria. 
With  an  obvious  reference  to  chap.  vii.  14,  the  land  of 
Judah  is  claimed,  in  ver.  8,  as  the  laud  of  "  Immanuel.'' 
Thou  follows  a  description  of  the  hea^-y  judgments 
which  should  overtake  the  land,  as  the  result  of  the 
refusal  of  Ahaz  to  accept  a  sign  of  deliverance  from 
Jehovah ;  which  judgments  should  proceed  from  the 
very  quarter  to  which  Ahaz  had  vainly  and  impiously 
had  recourse  for  succour.  The  curtain  which  is  thus 
di-awn  upon  a  scene  of  darkness  aud  of  desolation,  is 
raised  in  the  beginning  of  chaji.  ix.  \ipon  a  scene  of 
joy  and  gladness.  This  joy  and  gladness  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  laud  of  Judali.  On  the  contrarj',  as  the 
northei'n  kingdom  suffered  mo.st  severely  from  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  invader,  so  the  same  country  became  the 
theatre  of  the  largest  and  most  shining  manitostatiou 
of  the  majesty  and  the  mercy  of  Immanuel. 

As  it  was  "  Galilee  aud  all  the  land  of  Naphtali" 
(as  we  leara  from  2  Kings  xv.  29),  which  suffered  so 
severely,  first  from  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pilescr, 
and  then  from  that  of  Shahnaneser ;  aud  as  it  was  the 
inhabitants  both  of  the  cis-Jordauic  and  the  trans- 
Jordanic  cities  (1  Chron.  v.  26)  who  were  carried 
captive  into  Assyria;  so  it  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
same  river  which  diWded  those  tribes  that  the  light  of 
Isi-ael  was  manifested — in  Nazareth,  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulou,  that  He  dwelt,  who  condescended  to  be  called 
"aNazarene;"  aud  in  Capernaum,  a  city  within  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  that  so  many  of  his  works  of  majesty 
aud  of  mercy  were  wrought. 

The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  as  well  as 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  land  of  Canaan  suffei-ed  so 
severely  from  the  Assyrian  invasion,  coupled  with  the 
occasional  mention  of  the  mighty  works  of  Christ 
which  were  wrought  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Galilean 
sea — as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bethsaida^may  be  fairly  adduced  in  support  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  both  of  the  Prophet  and  of 
the  Evangelist,  "  beyond  the  sea,"  as  li.aving  reference  to 
a  country  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  of  the 
Jordan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
Hebrew  phrases,  which  are  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Yersion,  both  "  on  this  side  "  and  also  "on  the  other  side 
Jordan,"  like  Gallia  citerior  and  idterior,  or  the  Cispa- 
dine  and  Transpadino  republics,  are  used,  not  only  with 
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reference  to  the  writer,  but  also  as  well-known  and,  so 
to  speak,  stereotyped  geograpbical  descriptions.  And, 
further,  the  following  passage,  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
be  conclusive  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  in  it  tlio  traus- 
Jordanic  tribes  are  represented  as  employing  the  very 
same  phrase  as  descriptive  of  the  country  on  both  sides : 
"  Wo  will  not  iuherit  with  them  across  the  Jordan  and 
farther  away,  because  an  inheritance  has  fallen  to  us 
across  the  Jordan,  eastward"  (Numb,  xxxii.  19).  Still, 
it  can  scarcely  bo  denied  that,  subsequently  to  the  settle- 
ment of  tlio  Israelites  in  the  laud  of  Canaan,  unless  the 
context  determine  the  meaning  otherwise,  the  pre- 
sumptive oxideuco  is  in  favour  of  tho  apijlication  of  tho 
phrase,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  across,  to  tho  side  of 
the  river  opposite  to  that  on  whicli  the  writer  lived.^ 

It  seems  more  reasonable,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  all 
Galilee  was  ou  the  western  side  of  the  river,  to  have 
recourse  to  another  alleged  significatiou,  viz.,  along  the 
side,  and  to  regard  tho  words,  in  this  place,  as  denoting 
the  laud  by  the  side  of  the  Jordan,  which  formed  an 
eastern  boundary  to  tho  tribes  both  of  Zcbulun  and 
Naphtali. 

When  thus  regarded,  the  Messianic  apiilicatiou  of  the 
proi)hecy  is  clear  and  explicit.  It  was  upon  tho  dark- 
ness which  brooded  over  that  same  land,  wliich  had 
been  brought  low  by  the  Assyi-ian  invasion,  that  tho  Sun 
of  Righteousness  arose  'with  healing  in  his  wings. 
'■Leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
which  is  upon  tlie  sea-coast,  iu  tho  borders  of  Zabulon 
and  Nephthalim."  It  was  in  Galileo,  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  expectation,  that  tho  Messiah  was  to  arise ; 


1  Ifcis  repsouable  to  presume  iu  regard  to  the  translation  adopted 
by  the  authorised  English  version  iu  such  passages  as  Numb.  xxii. 
1,  aud  Deut.  i.  1,  5,  where  the  reference  is  obviously  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  but  the  words  are  rendered  "  ou  this  side,"  that 
Moses  is  supposed  to  speali  from  his  own  point  of  view 


"  Revelabitur  Messias  iu  terra  Galilsa."^  Tho  selection 
of  Safed  and  Tiberias  as  the  "  holy  places  "  was  dic- 
tated (says  Dean  Stanley)'  by  "  the  thought  that  they 
were  both  within  sight  of  the  lake  from  whose  waters 
tlie  Messiah  woidd  rise,"  that  lake  of  which  it  has  been 
remarked  by  the  same  writer,  that  "  if  the  southern 
lake  is  the  Sea  of  Death,  tho  northern  is  emphatically 
the  Sea  of  Life."  The  plain  of  Gonuesareth  was  the 
eliief  centre  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was, 
to  adopt  once  moro  the  langnago  of  Dean  Stanley,  "  to 
the  Roman  Palestiuo  almost  what  tho  manufactm-ing 
districts  are  to  England." 

It  was  in  this  Galilee  of  the  nations,  where  the  Jewish 
raco  was  lai-gely  mixed  with  Gentiles,  that  tlio  veil  of 
Jewish  prejudice  aud  tho  darkness  of  heathen  idolatry 
gave  place  to  the  light  of  "  tho  day-spring  from  on 
high."  It  was  here  that  tliose  mighty  works  were 
wi'ought  which  wovdd  have  led  tlie  inhaliitants  of  Tyre 
and  Sidou  to  repentance.  It  was  here  that  those  words 
of  mercy  and  of  compassion  were  uttered,  whieli  were 
hidden  from  the  Scribes  and  Pliarisees  of  Jerusalem, 
but  were  made  plain  to  the  illiterate  fishermen  of 
Galilee.  And,  once  more,  it  was  here,  through  tho 
advent  and  miuistry  of  Him  who  was  at  once  the 
"  Mighty  God  "  and  the  '•  Prince  of  Peace,"  that  a  day 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  greatest  mouarchs  of 
David's  line  arose  \ipon  the  benighted  Laud  which  had 
so  long  groaned  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  its  opx^ressors ; 
and  that,  "as  in  the  day  of  Midian  "  (Isa.  ix.  4),  the 
victory  over  foes  yet  more  terrible  and  destructive  was 
achieved,  "  not  by  might  nor  by  power,"  but  by  tho 
bloodless  sword  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  Spii-it  of  the 
Living  God. 

-  SoJiar,  p.  i.,  fol.  119.     Ed.  Amst.     Quoted  by  Heugstenberg, 
in  his  Christoloijy,  i.  352.     Alexandria,  1836. 
3  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  373. 
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CAMEL,    DEOMEDAET. 

,  AMELS  and  Ikmas  are  placed  by  zoolo- 
gists amongst  the  Tylopoda,  or  "  cushion- 
footed"  section  of  the  Artiodactyle  ungu- 
lates, which  groui5,  indeed,  these  auimals 
alouo  form.  Tho  llamas  belong  entirely  to  the  New 
World,  so  with  tliem  we  have  no  concern  hero.  Thci'o 
are  two  species  of  camel,  the  Arabian,  or  one-humped 
{Camelus  dromedarms,  Linn.),  and  the  Bactri.an,  or  two- 
humped  camel  (C.  Bactrianus).  The  former  is  spread 
from  Arabia  into  all  the  north  of  Africa,  Sp'ia,  Persia  : 
tlie  latter,  originally  from  Central  Asia,  descends  much 
less  to  tlie  south  tliau  the  one-humped  animal ;  it  is  the 
only  one  employed  in  Turkestan,  Thibet,  aud  Cliiua, 
and  sometimes  is  led  as  far  north  as  Lake  Baikal.  The 
one-humped  camel  is  the  animal  more  especially  known 
to  and  employed  by  the  Jews,  and  alluded  to  so  vei-y 
frequently  iu  the  Bible,  though  perhaps  the  Bactrian 


species  was  known  to  the  Jews  later  on  in  their  history, 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Assyrians,  who 
received  it  sometimes  as  tribute.  Tlio  camel  has  been 
domesticated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence  in  an  origi- 
nally wild  state  at  any  period.  Some  ancient  wi'iters, 
as  Diodorus  aud  Strabo,  speak  of  wild  camels  iu 
Arabia ;  and  DesmoiUins,  who  has  -sviitten  valuably  on 
the  subject,  asserts  that  it  so  existed  iu  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  natives,  too,  of  Central  Africa  maintain 
that  tho  camel  is  found  wild  in  mountains  where  Em-o- 
peaus  have  never  penetrated.  But  it  is  probable  that 
these  so-called  wild  camels,  like  the  wild  horses  of  the 
American  prairies,  have  descended  from  animals  that 
had  escaped  from  niau's  control.  Pallas  states,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bucharians  and  Tartars,  that  wild 
camels  occur  iu  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  on  this 
point    Cuvier  observes  that  the  Calmucks  are  in  the 
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]iabit  of  liberating  all  sorts  of  animals,  from  a  religious 
jn-inciple.  A  fossil  species  [Camelus  Sivalensis)  was 
discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Faleuner  and  Sir.  P.  Cautley, 
in  the  Miocene  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sevalik  Hills  of 
Hindustan ;  the  crania,  jaws,  and  teeth  of  this  species, 
now  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  indicate  its  close  affinity 
■\rith  the  existing  species,  from  which  it  differed  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  in  its  greater  size.  There  is  reason  to  think 
"  tliat  we  have  here  in  this  very  ancient  animal  a  species 
which  saw  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  which  has  survived 
all  the  chauces  and  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
then  "  (Murray's  Qeoyrapli.  Dist.  Aiiim.,  p.  138).  The 
only  place  in  Europ  j  where  the  camel  is  now  bred  is  Pisa. 
"At  San  Rossora  the  arid  plains  and  stunted  bushes  bear 
some  distant  resemblance  to  tlie  Asiatic  and  African 
deserts ;  but  most  authors  who  imdcrstaud  the  subject 
agree  in  consideiing  that  the  race  is  fast  degenerating  " 
{Engl.  Cijcl.,  i.  732).  The  time  of  their  introduction 
into  Tuscany,  according  to  Van  der  Hoeveu,  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentur}'.  lu  America 
the  llamas  represent  the  camels  of  the  Old  World ;  but 
the  true  camels  (C  dvomedarius)  were  introduced  into 
Spanish  America  after  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards, 
they  haraig  received  the  animals  from  the  Moors ;  but 
(hey  gradually,  it  is  said,  dmndled  away. 

The  camel  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  animals 
to  man  in  the  East,  being  the  only  creature  able  to 
exist  on  scanty  food  and  water  for  days  together,  as  it 
traverses  arid  deserts  and  parched  sandy  jjlains.  With 
feet  admirably  formed  for  jourue3'iug  over  diy  and 
loose  sandy  soil ;  with  a  hump  of  fat  ready  on  emei-- 
goncies  to  supply  it  mth  carbon,  when  even  the  prickly 
thorns  and  mimosas  of  the  burning  desert  cease  to 
afford  food ;  with  nostrils  which  can  close,  valve-like, 
when  the  sandy  storm  fills  the  air ;  with  a  stomach  so 
organised  as  to  retain  water  in  its  cells,  with  which  to 
queueli  its  tliirst  "  iu  barren  and  dry  lands  where  no 
water  is,"  the  camel  well  deserves  the  significant  title 
of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert."  The  power  of  the  camel  to 
jireserve  water  untainted  for  some  time  in  its  stomach 
has  by  some  wi-iters  been  denied.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  exist?,  and  that  iu 
severe  emergencies  camels  have  been  tilled  and  the 
water  obtained  from  one  of  the  compartments  of 
the  stomach  drunk  by  men  perishing  from  thirst. 
M.  Daubenton  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
in  tlie  cells  of  the  second  stomach,  "  though  the  animal 
liad  been  dead  ten  days,  and  was  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  leagues.  The  water,  which  was  clear, 
almost  insipid,  and  drinkable,  issued  from  the  cells  upon 
compression."  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  in  a  note  in  his 
brother's  History  of  Aleppo,  ii.  42.5,  says  :  "That  water 
in  eases  of  emergency  is  taken  from  the  stomachs  of 
camels  is  a  fact  neither  doubted  iu  SjTia  nor  thought 
strange.  I  never  was  myself  in  a  caravan  reduced  to 
such  an  exp.xlient,  but  1  had  the  less  reason  to  distrust 
the  report  of  others,  particularly  of  the  Arabs,  seeing 
tliat  even  tlie  love  of  the  marvellous  could  in  such  a  case 
be  no  inducement  to  invention.  It  may.  perhaps,  be 
superfluous  to  ")rodueo  the  authority  of  an  Arab  his- 


torian, who,  in  his  account  of  the  Prophet's  expedition 
to  Tabue  against  (he  Greeks,  relates,  among  other  dis- 
tresses of  the  army,  that  tliey  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  killing  their  camels  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
water  contained  in  their  stomachs."  To  this  testimony 
wo  may  add  that  of  Bruce  :  "  Finding,  therefore,  tho 
camels  would  not  rise,  we  killed  two  of  them,  and  took 
so  much  flesh  as  might  serve  for  the  deficiency  of 
bread,  and  from  tlie  stomach  of  each  of  the  camels  got 
about  four  gallons  of  water.  It  was  indeed  vapid  and 
of  a  bluish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste  nor  smell " 
(Travels,  iv.,  p.  596).  Recently  Professor  Owen, 
speaking  of  the  water-cells  of  the  camel's  paunch,  says, 
"  The  cells  aro  dispersed  iu  parallel  rows,  separated 
from  one  another  by  strong  muscular  bundles.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  cells  are  more  complicated  than  others, 
being  subdivided  into  numerous  loculi  by  folds  of  the 
lining  membrane.  The  largest  of  the  reservou-s  in  tho 
adult  dromedary,  when  dilated,  have  a  depth  or  width 
of  about  three  inches."  Of  the  structure  of  the  second 
cavity  or  rcticuluni  the  Professor  writes,  "  The  muscular 
longitudinal  fasciculi  forming  the  principal  ridges  be- 
tween the  cells  are  less  thick  than  the  corresponding 
ones  of  tlie  pauncli-eells."  On  the  whole  question 
Professor  Owen  says,  '•  The  experiments  of  Glift  proved 
tl;e  direct  transit  of  water  drunk  by  the  camel  into  the 
reticulum,  where  it  was  found  pure,  and  also  iuto  the 
appended  cells  of  the  rumen,  where  it  was  discoloured ; 
while  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  travellers  in  the 
aiid  regions  traversed  by  this  animal,  establish  its 
power  of  thus  retaining  water,  as  in  a  reservoir,  for 
some  days  "  (Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vertebrates, 
iii.,  pp.  469,  470). 

The  humps  on  the  camel's  back  are  simply  liuiips  of 
fat.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  serve  for 
supplying  nourishment  to  the  animal  when  exposed  tcr 
privation  of  food;  at  any  rate,  under  such  circumstances 
tho  lumps  aro  observed  to  diminish,  being  no  doubt 
absorbed  in  tlie  system  ;  just  as  a  fat  man  will,  cwteris 
paribus,  live  longer  than  a  lean  one  witliout  food,  or  a 
salmon  that  has  beeu  long  without  food  in  fresh  water 
(where  as  a  i-ulo  this  fish  never  takes  nourishment) 
will  be  fed  by  the  absorption  of  the  fatty  matter  of 
its  abdomen  into  the  general  system  of  tho  fish.  The 
camel's  hump  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  a  camel  must  have  noticed. 
some  remarkable  callosities  or  hard  parts  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  body  and  limbs  which  frequently  come  in 
contact  wdth  the  ground.  These  are  found  on  the 
breast  and  knees.  They  enable  the  animal  to  support 
its  weight  and  that  of  its  burden  witliout  injuring  tlia 
skin. 

Dr.  Robinson's  account  of  the  camel  and  its  liabits 
will  be  read  with  interest  : — "  Admirably  adapted  to 
the  desert  regions  which  aro  their  homo,  they  yet  con- 
stitute some  of  the  e\'ils  which  traveUiiig  in  the  desert 
brings  with  it.  Their  long,  slow,  rolling  or  rocking 
gait,  although  not  at  first  very  unpleasant,  becomes, 
exceedingly  fatiguing,  so  that  I  have  often  been  more 
exhausted  iu  riding  five-and-twenty  miles  upon  a  camel 
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than  in  travelling  fifty  upon  horseback.  Tot  without 
them  how  could  sucli  journeys  bo  performed  at  aU? 
But  their  homo  is  the  desert,  and  tliey  were  made,  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  carriers  of  the 
desert.  The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes 
are  to  them  most  delicious  food,  and  even  of  them  they 
eat  but  little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature  that 
their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as  without 
water,  is  wonderful.  They  never  appear  to  tire,  but 
commonly  inarch  as  freslily  at  eventide  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  they  once  begui  to  fail,  they  soon  lie  down 
and  die.     Thus  two  camels  of  our  train  died  between 


drive  sheep  the  way  they  do  not  choose  to  go.  The  cry 
of  the  camel  resembles  in  a  degree  the  hollow  bleatiuo- 
of  the  sheep ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the  lowing  of  neat 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  tlie  swine.  But  the  Arabs 
heed  not  their  cries,  nor  does  the  i^oor  aniniivl  find  much 
mercy  at  their  hands.  Hea\y  and  galling  loads  and 
meagre  fare  are  his  appointed  portion,  and  God  has 
hardened  him  to  them.  The  camels  of  the  Fellah  in 
(husbandmen)  appear  to  have  an  easier  lot;  they  a:o 
mostly  large,  fat,  and  strong,  while  those  of  the  Bedouin 
in  ilio  deserts  are  comparatively  thin  and  slender.  The 
singular  power  of   the   animal   to   go    without    water 
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Suez  and  Akabah  which  a  few  hours  Ijeforo  had  been 
travelling  with  full  loads.  In  all  our  joui-noy  to  Wady 
Musa  the  camels  fed  only  upon  shrubs,  and  never  tasted 
grain  of  any  kind,  although  onco  wo  had  them  loaded 
for  tliirty-six  hours,  during  all  which  time  they  browsed 
only  for  one  hour.  Their  well-known  habit  of  lying 
down  upon  the  breast  to  receive  their  burdens.  .  .  . 
is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  nature  to  their  destiny  as 
caniers.  .  .  .  The  camel  in  very  many  respects  is 
not  imliko  the  sheep.  Tliey  are  a  silly,  timid  animal, 
gregarious,  and  when  alarmed,  like  sheep,  they  run 
and  huddle  all  togetlier.  They  are  commonly  repre- 
sented as  patient,  but  if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity. 
They  are,  rather,  exceedingly  impatient,  and  utter  loud 
cries  of  indignation  when  receiving  their  loads,  and  not 
seldom  on  being  made  to  kneel  down.  They  are  also 
obstinate,  and  frequently  \icious ;  and  the  attempt  to 
urge  them  forward  is  often  very  much  like  trying  to 


seems  also  to  bo  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
sheep,  at  least  in  its  manifestation,  though  in  a  far 
greater  degree.  Tlie  dew  and  the  juice  of  grass  and 
herbs  are  sufficient  for  them  in  ordinary  eases,  though 
when  the  pasturage  has  become  dry  the  Arabs  water 
their  flocks  every  two  days  and  their  camels  every  three.' 
The  longest  trial  to  which  we  subjected  our  camels  with 
respect  to  water  was  from  CHiro  to  Suez,  four  days ; 
yet  some  of  them  did  not  drmk  even  then,  although  they 
had  only  the  driest  fodder.  But  at  all  times  the  camel 
eats  and  drinks  little ;  he  is  a  cold-bloodsd,  hea^y,  sullen 
animal,  ha\ing  little  feeling  and  little  susceptibility  of 
pain.  Thistles,  and  briars,  and  thorns  he  crops  and  chews 
with  more  avidity  than  the  softest  green  fodder ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  or  pricks  imless 
they  are  very  \iolent.  There  is  nothing  graceful  or 
sprightly  in  any  camel,  old  or  young  ;  all  is  misshapen, 
ungainly,   and   awkward.     The    young    have   nothing 
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frisky  or  playful,  but  iu  all  tlieir  iiioveuieuts  are  as  staid 
and  sober  as  their  dams.  Iu  tliis  rospoot  liow  uulike 
the  lamb  ! 

"As  the  carriers  of  the  East,  the '  sliips  of  tlie  desert,' ' 
another  important  quality  of  the  camel  is  tlieir  suro- 
footediiess.  I  was  surprised  to  find  tliem  travelling 
with  so  much  case  and  safety  up  and  down  the  most 
rugged  mouutaiu  passes.  They  do  not  choose  their  way 
with  the  like  sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as  the  horse, 
but  tliey  tread  much  more  surely  and  safl^ly,  and  never 

either  slip  or  stumble The  sounds  by  whicli 

the  Ai-abs  govern  their  camels  are  very  few  and  very 
guttural.  The  signal  for  kneeling  is  not  imlike  a  gentle 
snore,  and  is  made  by  thi'owiug  the  breath  strongly 
against  the  palate,  but  not  through  the  nose.  That  for 
stopping  is  a  sort  of  guttural  clucking  wliich  I  never 
could  master."    (Bib.  Bes.,  ii.  208—210.) 

The  Hebrew  word  gdmdl,  found  iu  all  the  Semitic 
languages,  has  passed  thence  into  the  numerous  tongues 
of  Westei-n  Europe ;  it  is  found  also  in  Egj^it,  iu  the 
Coptic  name  chaiiioiil,  and  has  extended  itself  iu  a 
south-easteru  direction  to  Hiudostau,  wliero  it  appears 
under  the  Sanscrit  form  of  hramela,  and  Icramelaha. 
The  etymology  of  any  word,  though  often  doubtf id,  is 
nearly  always  interesting.  There  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Semitic  word  gdmdl  comes  from  the 
Arabic  word  hamal,  "  to  bear  a  burden,"  "  to  carry," 
whence  jamal,  "  a  camel."  Arabia  seems  to  be  the 
original  home  of  the  camel,  and  thorefox'o,  with  reason, 
we  seek  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  iu  Arabic.  The 
Accadiau  name  of  the  camel  is,  as  we  mentioned  in  a 
former  article,  a.  ahha,  or  dhha,  a  word  which  means 
"  the  sea ; "  thus,  with  the  determinative  prefix  denoting 
"  au  animal,"  we  have  "  the  animal  from  the  sea ; "  a 
description  which  at  first  sight  a245ears  to  be  extremely 
;msuited  to  the  camel  of  the  arid  desert,  but  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Babylonian  plains  to  designate  animals  according  to  the 
places  whence  they  were  obtained.  Tlie  Persian  GuK 
woidd  more  especially  bo  "  the  sea  "  to  the  Babylonians  ; 
and  hero,  iu  the  Accadiau  name  of  the  camel,  we 
learn  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Babylonians  first 
became  acquainted  with  tliis  useful  beast  of  burden  iu 
their  commercial  ua^agation  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  this 
also  pointiug  to  Arabia  as  the  ancient  home  of  tlio  camel. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some  writers  derive  the 
Sanscrit  hramela,  not  from  a  Semitic  root,  but  from  the 
'Aryan  hram,  "  to  ste])."  Since  the  above  was  written 
we  have  received  a  letter  from  Professor  Max  Midler, 
who,  with  his  usual  kinthiess  and  courtesy,  replied  to 
our  inquiries  on  this  point.  Ho  ivrites  :  "  Kramela  is  a 
late  word  in  Sanskrit,  formed  iu  imitation  of  the  Semitic 
word  for  camel,  and  artificially  brought  iu  connectiou 
with  the  Sk.  root  Icram,  '  to  step.' " 
,    The  woodcut  on  page  317,  from  the  black  marble 

^  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  tells  us  that  the  exprGssion  "  ship  of  the 
desert,"  now  coiuraon  in  the  West,  has  its  oriijin  iu  the  niistraiis- 
Ititiou  of  the  Arabic  viarhih,  a  word  also  applied  to  a  horse,  and 
signifying  a  thino:  ridden  on,  or  that  carvios,  from  vtiknha,  "ho 
rode."  It  is  used  for  a  ship  to  denote  that  it  is  a  cai-rier.  [Cijcl. 
Bib.  Lit,  Ed.  W.  L.  Alexander,  s.  v.  "Camel,") 


obelisk,  with  inscriptions  coutaiumg  the  annals  and 
campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  II,  (B.C.  850),  now  iu  the 
British  Museum,  represents  two  Bactriau  camt-ls,  part 
of  a  tribute  of  Suha  of  the  Zanians  to  the  As.syiiau 
monarch.  The  characters  above  the  figures,  Sa  hat 
sarri  susi  gammali  [i.e.,  "Which  at  the  hand  of  the 
king,  horses,  camels"),  refer  to  Sidia's  tribute;  those 
below  to  the  tribute  of  Jehu  to  the  same  monarch.  The 
first  epigraph,  for  the  translation  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr,  Sayce,  the  Assyrian  seholar,  runs  thus  on 
the  obelisk  : — •"  The  tribute  of  Suha  of  the  Zanians, 
silver,  gold,  lead,  bowls  of  coppei-,  wands  of  the  hand  of 
the  king,  horses,  camels  of  which  double  [are]  theii" 
backs  I  received  it."  The  specific  name  of  the'  two- 
humped  camel  seems  to  have  beeu  parrdte  2  gungulipi 
{i.e.,  "oxeu,"  or  "beasts  having  two  humps").  As  this 
camel  is  a  native  of  Bactria,  and  the  great  steppes 
inhabited  by  the  Tartar  tribes,  it  was  j)robably  only 
known  to  the  Assyrians  from  their  having  received  it 
as  tribute  from  conquered  northern  nations.  Besides 
gammalu,  cuuikdie  ('"  she-camels  ")  also  occurs  on  the 
monuments.  Norris  {Assyrian  Diet.,  p.  41)  refers  the 
word  to  the  Chaldean  anaka,  Arabian  nulc.  Ndkat  in 
modem  Arabic  .siguiiies  "  a  she-camel," 

Mention  is  first  made  of  camels  in  Gen,  xii,  16  among 
the  presents  wliieh  Pharaoh  gave  to  Abraham  when  ho 
was  in  Egypt ;  this  shows  thiit  tliese  animals  were 
eai-ly  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  although  no 
figure  of  the  camel  has  at  present  been  met  with  in 
paintings  or  hicroglyi)hics,  either  in  domestic  scenes 
or  iu  subjects  relating  to  religion.  The  camels  of  the 
Egyptians  suffered  from  the  same  "  gx'ievous  murrain  " 
which  is  said  to  have  attacked  tlieii"  horses,  asses,  oxen, 
and  sheep  (Exod.  ix,  3).  The  Ishmaelites  carried  on  a 
traffic  'with  the  Egyptians,  and  used  camels  to  caiTy 
thou-  spices,  balm,  and  myi-rh  (Gea,  xxx^ai.  25).  The 
Ethiopians  had  "  camels  in  abundance  "  (2  Chron.  xiv. 
15)  ;  the  Midiauites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  im- 
mense uumbers  of  these  animals,  "  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea-side  for  multitude  "  ( Judg.  vii,  12).  Job  had  tlirea 
thousand  camels  before  his  losses,  and  six  thousand 
afterwards  (Job  i.  3 ;  xlii,  12).  Wo  have  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle  to  the  great  numbers  of  camels  whicli  the 
Bible  states  as  belonging  either  to  tribes  or  private 
iudi\'iduals.  Thus  he  says,  "  Some  of  those  who  live  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand camels  "  {Hist.  Amin.,  ix.  37,  §  5). 

Camels  were  most  numerous  in  the  regions  east  and 
south  of  Canaan,  and  are  so  to  this  day.  "  Tho  Eeu- 
bcnites,  in  their  wars  with  tho  Hagarites,  the  Arabs  of 
tho  Western  BeUca,  took  of  their  camels  fifty  thousand 
(1  Chron.  v.  21) ;  and  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Beni 
Sakh'r,  wlio  now  inhabit  tliat  region,  boast  of  100.000 
camels  "  {Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  59),  As  a  beast  of  burden 
generally,  thei-e  are  numerous  references  to  tlie  camel 
(see  Gen.  xxx^-ii,  25  ;  1  Kings  x,  2 ;  2  Kings  A-iii.  9) ;  it 
was  also  used  for  riding.  Rebekah  rode  on  one  when. 
she  met  Isaac  (Gen,  xxiv.  61 — 641.  Four  hundred 
Amaleldtes  rode  on  camels,  and  escaped  destruction  by 
David's   army  (1  Sam.    xxx.  17) ;  in  this  passage  we 
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notice  these  animals  were  employed  in  war;  see  also 
Isa.  xxi.  7,  where,  however,  "  a  chariot  of  asses,"  "  a 
chariot  of  camels,"  are  faulty  trauslatious ;  the  words 
mean  either  "  teams  of  asses,  and  teams  of  camels,"  or 
perhaps,  hetter  stUl,  "a  troop  of  asses,"  "a  troop  of 
camels,"  as  Mr.  Cheyiio  translates  the  words'  [Isaiah 
Chronologically  Arranged,  p.  133).  Tlio  employment 
of  camels  in  war  is  mentioned  by  various  authors,  and 
tjje  monuments  from  Babylon  and  Assyria  bear  similar 
witness.  When  Cyrus  made  war  a^'ainst  Croesus,  he 
adopted  a  device  which  a  certain  Mcde  sugg-ested  to 
him.  He  brought  together  all  the  camels  that  had 
come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  pro^•^sions 
and  baggage,  and  took  off  their  loads,  and  mounted 
riders  dressed  as  horsemen  upon  them.  These  were 
to  be  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  army  against  Crojsus' 
cavalry;  foot-soldiers  next,  and  horse  last.  Cyi'us 
conjectured  that  his  enemy's  horses  would  take  flight 
at  the  sight  of  the  camels.  The  two  armies  joined 
battle,  and  tlie  Lydian  war-horses,  seeing  and  smelling 
the  camels,  tm-ned  round  and  fled.  The  result  was  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bold  resistance  of  the  Lydians, 
who,  leaping  from  their  terrified  steeds,  fought  hand  to 
hand  on  foot  with  determined  bravery,  the  Lydian  army 
was  driven  within  the  walls  of  Sardis.  Similarly,  the 
Scythian  cavalry  turned  and  fled  when  the  horses  heard 
the  loud  brajHngs  of  the  asses  ia  the  Persian  army  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Scythians  being  unac- 
quainted with  those  animals  (Herod.,  iv.  ISO). 

Some  of  the  monuments  from  the  ruins  of  Nimroiid 
exhiljit  Assp-ian  horsemen  pm-suing  men,  prolmbly 
Arabs,  moimted  on  camels.  Women  also  on  camels 
aro  to  be  seen  escaping  from  their  enemies.  Camels 
formed  a  valuable  portion  of  the  spoil  of  conquered 
enemies ;  in  Assur-bani-pal's  expedition  against  U-ai-teeh 
(Vaiteli),  Idng  of  Arabia,  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrian  king's  dominion,  an  innumerable  number 
of  camels  was  captra-ed.  "  Asses,  camels,  and  sheep, 
their  phmder  without  number,  I  carried  away,"  Assur- 
bani-pal  records  in  the  accovmt  of  his  'V'ictory :  and  in 
another  place  he  says,  "  Camels  like  sheep  I  distributed, 
I  caused  to  overflow  to  the  people  of  Assyria  in  the 
midst  of  my  couutrj'."  We  may  fonn  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  numbers  of  camels  captured  in  this 
Arabian  war  from  the  fact  that  after  the  war  those 
animals  were  sold  in  Nineveh  for  half  a  shekel  of 
silver  (between  four  and  five  drachms)  a  head.  "A 
camel  for  half  a  shekel,  in  half  shekels  of  sUver  they 
valued  in  front  of  the  gate  "  (see  Smith's  History  of 
Assur-hani-jxd,  pp.  274,  275  ;  also  a  highly  interesting 
article  by  the  same  author,  on  "  Assyi'iau  Annals,  B.C. 
681—625,"  in  the  North  British  Revieiv,  July,  1870). 

The  ordinary  Semitic  word  for  a  camel  is,  as  wo  have 
seen,  gdmdl,  the  name  of  any  camel,  irrespective  of 
age  or  breed ;  there  is,  however,  another  word,  beher,  or 


1  In  a  previous  article  we  stated  th.it  it  wns  not  t!ie  cistom  for 
any  Eastern  nation  to  yoke  asses  or  camels  in  war-chaviots.  This 
statement,  perhaps,  requires  some  mollification,  as,  according  to 
Herodotus  (viii.  88),  the  Indiana  in  the  Persian  army  provided 
chariots  drawu  by  horses  .and  asses.  The  Greek  historian  says 
6vot  u7p(0(,  "  wild  asses  "  (?). 


bilcrah,  occurring  in  Isa.  Ix.  6,  "The  multitude  [the 
caravans,  A.  V.J  of  camels  (shiijh'ath  gcinallim)  shaU 
cover  thee,  the  young  camels  (bikrei)  [dromedaries, 
A.  v.]  of  Midian  and  Epliah ; "  and  once  again,  in  Jer. 
ii.  2.3,  when  the  prophet  expostulates  with  Israel  i->v 
taking  part  in  the  idolatries  of  Egypt  and  AssjTia,  and 
exclaims,  "How  canst  thou  say,  I  am  not  polluted,  I 
have  not  gone  after  Baalim  ?  .  .  .  thou  art  a  swift 
young  she-camel  (bilcrah)  [A.  V.  cbomedary]  traversing 
her  ways."  The  terms  beker  and  bilcrah  probably  de- 
note "a  young  male"  and  "a  young  female  camel" 
respectively ;  at  any  rate,  the  apparent  etymology  and 
general  meaning  of  the  words  point  that  way  :  bdkar 
signifies  "  to  bo  young,"  "  to  be  early ; "  hence  the 
Ai-abic6nAT("ayoimg  camel"),6a-r("a  maiden").  Not, 
however,  that  the  word  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  camel's 
foal ;  it  implies  also  a  young  camel  fit  for  bearing 
burdens  and  producuig  :  the  whole  context  in  the  2nd 
chapter  of  Jeremiah  clearly  refers  to  the  wanton  wicked- 
ness of  the  Israelites  Ln  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  "  play- 
ing the  harlot  upon  every  high  hill  and  under  evei-y 
green  tree  "  (ver.  20) ;  and  the  prophet  illustrates  with 
gi'cat  force  and  truth  to  nature  the  sins  of  the  people  by 
comparing  them  with  two  animals,  the  camel  and  \vild 
ass,  which  at  certain  times  are  mad  with  desire.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  21,  26)  of 
certain  moon-shaped  ornaments  (saharontm,  uTiviaitoi, 
LXX. ;  lunidct',  Vulg.)  which  Gideon  took  from  the 
necks  of  the  camels  belonging  to  Zeba  and  Zahnunna. 
Modern  travellers  record  that  the  practice  of  adorning 
the  camel's  neck  is  still  in  use.  Dr.  Kitto  says,  "  The 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band  of 
cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small  shells 
called  cowries,  in  the  form  of  half-moons  ;''  and  recently 
Dr.  Tristram  wi-ites  :  "  The  riding  camels  are  frequently- 
decorated,  like  the  horses,  with  fantastic  trappings,  and 
especially  with  cowi'ie-shells  stitched  on  to  the  halter. 
These  crescent-shaped  ornaments  arc  in  common  use  to 
the  present  day,  fomied  generally  of  shells  on  red  cloth, 
or  by  the  sheiklis  worn  made  of  silver,  sometimes  so 
thickly  studded  as  to  jingle  ^t  every  step  "  (Nat.  Hist. 
Bib.,  p.  60).  These  ornaments  are  still  worn  by 
Arabian  guls,  who  generally  have  sevei'al  different 
kinds  of  them ;  the  hildl,  or  new  moon,  being  a  symbol 
of  increasing  good  foi-time,  and  as  such  the  most 
approved  charm  against  the  evil  eye  (see  Delitzsch's 
Comment,  on  Isaiah  iii.  18).  These  moon-sluiped 
ornaments  formed  part  of  the  toilet  of  Hebrew  women, 
and  are  mentioned  with  ankle-clasps,  head-bands  (A.  V. 
"  cauls,"  i.e.,  small  caps,  from  the  Er.  cale),  and  other 
ornaments,  by  Isaiah. 

The  dromedary,  which  is  merely  a  finer  breed  of 
Ai-abiau  camel,  used  when  dispatch  is  necessary,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word 
Tcirlcdrah,  occurring  only  in  its  plural  form,  kirlcdruth, 
in  Isa.  Ixvi.  20  :  "  They  shall  bring  all  your  bretlu-en 
for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations  upon 
horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  npon  mules, 
and  upon  '  swift  beasts.' "  It  is  supposed  the  name  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  rim  sivif tly ;  "  hence  a. 
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"  dromedary."  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  apparently 
in  connection  with  two  other  Hebrew  words,  occurs  in 
the  Book  of  Esther  (viii.  10) — viz.,  achashterdnim  henei 
hdrammdkim,  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
"  camels  and  young  dromedaries."  It  seems  probable 
tbat  the  words  mean  "mules,  sons  of  mares,"  the  "sous 
of  mares ''  being  merely  added  as  explanatory  ;  achasli- 
terdntm  is,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  Persian  origin, 
from  astar,  "a  mule,"  a  word  which  Geseuius  thiuks 
the  ancient  Persians  read  as  schatar  or  Jchschatar,  aud 
the  Hebrews  as  alchashtar.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  word  of  similar  form, 
ushtra  or  iish.tr  i,  which  iu  Sanskrit  means  "  a  camel." 
On  this  word  Professor  Max  Miiller  wx'ites  to  us : 
"  Ushtra  is  an  old  word.     It  occurs  in  the  Veda,  but 


of  temperatui-e,  and  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  the  coast. 
The  coarser  breed,  or  baggage  camel,  is  not  a  swift 
animal.  Dr.  Tristram  says,  "  On  good  ground  it  wlU 
keep  up  a  pace,  when  laden,  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  but 
its  average  speed,  taking  into  consideration  rough  or 
uneven  ground  and  hiUs,  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half 
miles,  whicli  is  the  ordinary  calculation  for  travelliug 
iu  the  East.  But  tliis  pace  it  wiU  maintain  for  many 
consecutive  hours."  The  same  writer  also  tells  us  that 
the  flesh  of  the  camel,  which,  ho  says,  is  eaten  by  all 
Eastern  uatious,  is  coarse  and  di-y,  much  inferior  to 
beef,  and  that  he  had  often  dined  off  it  when  nothing 
better  could  be  had ;  that  in  Syria  it  is  less  esteemed 
thau  iu  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  only  cooked  by  the 
j)Oorest.     By  the  Jews  the  camel  was  not  used  as  food, 
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its  meaning  there  is  doubtful ;  it  may  mean  '  buffalo.' 
In  later  Sanski-it  it  certaiuly  means  '  camel.'  My  own 
•opinion  is  that  ushtra  may  be  of  foreign  origin,  possibly 
the  Zend  ustra,  but  this  is  problematical.  I  see  no 
etymology  for  ushtra  in  Sanskrit,  aud  I  doubt  whether 
the  Zend  ustra  could  be  derived  from  vaz,  Sk.  vah, 
Lat.  veho.  At  all  events,  the  word  has  more  of  a 
Persian  than  a  Sanski-it  appearance."  All  this  points 
to  the  Persian  origin  of  tlio  word ;  aud  we  may  safely 
rntei-pret  the  Hebrew  words  to  mean  "  mules,  sons  of 
mares."  The  dromedary,  which  in  Ai-abia  is  called 
the  heirie,  and  in  the  Sahara  the  maharil;  is  capable 
of  going  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  for 
several  hours  together,  aud  will  even  accomplish  as 
much  as  100  to  120  miles  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  taller  and  longer  in  the  leg  than  the 
other,  and  differs  from  the  camel  as  the  race-horse  does 
from  the  wagon-horse.     It  is  less  endurant  of  change 


as  an  animal  which  "  did  not  dinde  the  hoof "  to 
the  same  extent  as  tlio  ox,  sheep,  and  goat  (Lev.  xi.  4). 
Tlio  Persians  eat  the  flesh  of  the  camel,  and  the 
Moharamedaus  are  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  Koran. 
All  East  era  nations,  however,  do  not  eat  the  fiosh  of  the 
camel ;  the  Hindoos  and  ancient  Egyi^tians  avoided  it,  so 
do  the  modem  Copts,  "probably,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "for 
no  better  reason  than  that  of  its  being  eaten  by  the 
Moslems  "  {Mod.  Egvpt..  p.  541,  Ed.  E.  S.  Poole).  The 
flesh  was  supposed  to  be  heating,  and  to  create  revenge- 
fidness  and  cruelty,  the  former  feeling  being  attributed 
to  the  camel  itself ;  indeed,  some  authors,  as  Bochai-t, 
think  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  gdmdl  is  to  be 
found  in  a  root  gamal,  "to  be  vindictive,"  "to  reta- 
liate." Galen  sarcastically  remarks  that  the  flesh  oi 
camels  and  asses  is  eaten  by  people  "  who,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  are  asinino  aud  camel-like"  (Kalisch,  Comm 
Levit.,  p.  56,  Note). 
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JOSEPH'S    ADMINISTRATION    (fOUKTEEN   YEARS). 

'he  iiosition  of  Joseph  unilei-  tlio  sliejilierd 
djuasty  of  Phoenician  Pharaolis,  who, 
according  to  tho  view  lioro  adopted, 
now  ridcd  Egypt,  may  bo  ilhistrated  from 
our  own  history.  It  was  as  thoug-li  ono  of  tlio  Norman 
kings  had  raised  some  gifted  Gallican  yoiitli,  an  Aasehn 
if  you  will,  to  liigh  place  in  the  royal  court,  and  had 
made  use  of  his  persuasive  iuflueneo  aud  wisdom  to 
introduce  the  feudal  land  system,  and  thereby  bring  tho 
native  Saxon  population  into  dependence  ou  tho  crown. 
That  tho  Pharaohs  of  Lower  'Egypt,  at  tliis  epoch, 
■were  of  tho  foreign  sheplierd  race  is  most  probable. 
No  native  Egyptian  Pharaoh  woidd  thus  have  admitted 
a  foreigner  into  his  confidence,  least  of  all  one  of  the 
hated  pastoral  tribes  of  Palestine ;  for  "  every  shep- 
herd is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."'  Nor  would 
a  native  prince,  strong  in  the  afEectious  of  his  people, 
have  embraced  Josejih's  policy  of  making  all  tlie  Egyj)- 
tians  serfs  of  the  crown.  But  granting  that  the  djTiasty 
■that  now  ruled  Egypt  was  that  of  tho  Hyksos,  or 
shepherd  kings,  of  Phoenician  origin,  all  is  explained  ; 
^nd  other  striking  harmonies  in  the  sacred  narrative 
■lire  at  once  brought  out,  as  wUl  be  seen  in  the  Hfe  of 
Moses. 

Adopting  the  views  of  those  who  seem  to  speak  'with 
most  authority  on  these  matters,  we  suppose  that  many 
■of  Mauetho's  dynasties  were  cotemporary,  not  sitccefssive  ; 
and  that  tho  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth dynasties  (the  two  latter  being  of  "  shepherd  " 
race)  were  at  this  time  reigning  side  by  side  in  tliflereut 
parts  of  Egy[)t.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  powerful 
was  the  flfteeuth  dynasty,  occupying  the  north-eastern 
comer,  traversed  by  the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  this  we  suppose  Joseph's  Pharaoh  to 
kelong.  The  royal  residence  would  be  a  city  of  the 
Delta — either  the  frontier  fortress  of  Avaris,  called 
also  Tanis  (the  "  Zoan  "  of  Scripture),  or  tho  sacred  city 
of  Holiopolis  (the  "On"  of  Scripture),  where,  as  we 
Tiave  seen,  Joseph  spent  the  earher  years  of  his  exile. 

M.  Mariette's  discoveries  show  how  completely  this 
Joreign  race  were  Egyjitiauised  in  habits  and  language, 
.as  happens  almost  always  when  a  rutler  race  conquers 
one  more  civilised ;  according  to  the  adage  of  our  old 
Iiatin  grammar — Grcecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit. 
But  the  foreign  Pharaohs  never  won  tho  allegiance  of 
the  native  people,  and  hence  their  readiness  to  welcome 
the  Hebrew  settlers  and  give  them  tho  best  of  the  land. 

But  we  must  return  to  Joseph  and  his  statesmanlike 
policy,  in  the  years  of  famine  which  God  had  enabled 
him  to  predict. 

During  the  seven  plenteous  years  Joseph  seems  to 

1  Gen.  ilTi.  34. 


have  travelled  as  commissioner  from  city  to  city,  esta- 
blishing royal  gi-anaries  in  each,  and  stormg  therein 
the  one-fifth  of  the  produce  which  he  claimed  in  tho 
king's  name,  and  in  the  public  interest. 

So  superabundant  were  tho  harvests  that  tho  impost 
does  not  seem  to  have  boon  felt.  Though  only  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole,  the  quantity  was  "  as  the  sand  of  tho 
sea."  We  know  from  the  sculptures  how  carefully  the 
Egyptian  scribes  registered  each  spring  the  produce  of 
the  fields.  But  dm-ing  these  years  they  "  loft  number- 
ing, for  it  was  without  number." 

The  seven  years  of  plenty  wore  succeeded,  as  he  had 
foretold,  by  seven  years  of  terrible  famine,  extending  to 
aU  the  neighbouring  countries. 

We  have  another  recoi'd  of  a  famine  lasting  for 
seven  years  in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  1,  2) ; 
and  anotlier  in  later  times,  a  famine  of  seven  years 
wliich  ^-isited  Egji^t  in  tho  eleventh  century. 

Of  this  last  we  have  an  account  by  an  eye-witness," 
which  enables  us  to  realise  tho  horrors  of  an  Egyptian 
famiue  : — "  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  continued 
for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  tho  people  ate 
corpses  and  animals  that  died  of  themselves ;  the  cattle 
perished ;  a  dog  was  sold  for  five  deenars,  a  cat  for 
three  deenars,  and  an  ardebb  (five  bushels)  of  wheat 
for  one  hundi-ed  deenars,  and  then  it  failed  altogether." 
Then  instances  are  given  of  tho  straits  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  tlie  organised 
bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo,  and  caught 
passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  furnished  with  hooks 
and  let  down  from  the  houses. 

Famines  in  Ejjypt  are  caused  by  the  failure  of  those 
periodic  rains  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands  which  swell 
the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  cause  the  Lower  Nile 
to  overflow  and  fertOise  tho  plains  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta.  The  rise  of  the  water  commences  at  midsummer, 
and  continues  for  three  or  four  mouths.  When  tho 
water  subsides  they  sow  their  corn,  and  reap  the  crop 
in  the  following  spring.  So  it  is  in  our  day,  as  it  was  in 
Joseph's.  And  so  rarely  did  a  drought  in  the  Levant 
extend  to  Abyssinia,  that  tho  Levantine  peoples  mado 
sure  of  finding  corn  Ln  Egy^jt  when  their  own  harvests 
faded. 

This  explains  tho  concourse  of  foreign  traders  of 
whom  wo  here  read  :  "  AU  countries  came  into  Egyjrt  to 
Joseph  for  to  buy  com ;  because  that  the  famiue  was 
so  sore  in  all  lands." 

During  the  first  year  of  tho  famiue,  the  native 
Egyi^tians  had  the  abundant  stores  of  their  pre^^ous 
harvest :  "  in  aU  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread." 
But  they  seem  to  have  made  no  private  ijrovision  for 
more  than  one  year  in  advance  as  usual— either  dis- 
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believing  Joseph's  prediction,  er  tempted  to  part  with 
their  surplus  by  the  high  prices  which  it  commauded. 

So  "  when  all  the  land  of  Egyjit  was  famished,  the 
people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread."  It  is  the  penalty 
that  all  despotic  governments  have  to  pay  for  their 
despotism,  that  in  all  seasons  of  distress  the  govern- 
ment has  to  bear  the  bm-den  and  the  blame. 

But  for  Joseph's  prescient  wisdom  doubtless  the 
foreign  dynasty  that  now  ruled  Egypt  would  have 
succiunbed  under  tliis  national  calamity.  As  it  was, 
their  power  was  strengtlieued  aud  consolidated  by  it ; 
and  a  new  land-tenure  was  introduced  by  Joseph, 
which  became  the  permanent  law  of  the  country,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus'  and  Herodotus-  both  testify. 

Before  the  time  of  this  famine  every  towu  aud  large 
village  had  its  domain,  its  ago-  as  a  Roman  would 
have  called  it,  its  '•  field  "  as  it  is  termed  in  Genesis 
(xli.  48),  the  property  of  its  citizens.  The  temples 
and  sacred  cities  also  had  then-  domains,  and  these 
were  assigned  to  the  priests  for  tlieu-  support.  Other 
domains  seem  to  have  been  assigned  as  a  reward  to 
meritorious  soldiers.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
domains  were  the  property  of  citizens  and  villagers, 
and  it  was  Joseph's  policy  to  make  all  these  last  croivn- 
tenants  for  the  futm-e.  The  way  in  which  he  effected 
this  is  clearly  told  in  the  47th  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Daring  the  seven  years  of  superabundant  plenty  he 
had  confiscated  in  the  king's  name  one-fifth^  of  each 
year's  produce,  and  stored  it  in  granaries.'' 

From  the  terms  iu  which  those  abundant  harvests 
are  described  ("  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much, 
until  they  left  off  numbering,  for  it  was  mthout 
nimiber"),  we  cannot  bo  WTOug  in  supposing  that  the 
yield  of  these  seven  years  was  f  om-  or  five  tiuies  as  much 
as  usual. 

Suppose  it  was  five-fold,^  tho  average  yield.  Then 
one-fifth  part  would  be  an  average  year's  produce.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  Joseph  would. have  in  liis 
granaries  enough  to  sustain  the  iieople  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  consmnptiou  dui-ing  seven  years  of  absolute 
baiTenness. 

But  we  need  not  suppose  the  failure  of  crops  during 
the  famine  years  to  have  been  absolute ;  nor  need  we 
suppose  the  jjeoplo  to  have  requu-ed  their  fuU  ordinary 
allowance ;  the  rise  in  price  would  of  course  forbid  it." 

Therefore  we  need  not  be  sui-prised  that  Joseph  was 

1  i.  73.  2  ii.  109. 

3  In  tho  original  it  is  "  he  Jifthed  the  laud,"  as  we  speak  of 
iitliUuj  tlie  Uuid. 

*  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  from  Gen.  xli.  31—36  ttat 
Joseph  confiscated  a  fifth,  but  stored  the  whole,  of  the  produce. 
But  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  is  sure  that  only  one-fifth  was  stored ;  aud 
Jerome's  version  makes  plain  that  Jerome  so  understood  it. 
"Verses  36  and  56  seem  to  show  that  what  was  stored  was  not 
touched  until  the  famine  came. 

*  In  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  sower  the  yield  of  wheat  is  spoken 
of  as  varying  from  th'.-ty-fold  to  a  hundred-fold,  implying  that 
Bomotimes  it  yie.;.3a  c'ySO  p  -cent,  of  what  it  yielded  at  other 
times.  HerodotuB  (i.  193)  tells  us  that  iu  the  plain  of  Babylon 
two  hundred-fold  was  a  common  yield,  and  sometimes  three  hun- 
dred-fold. Taking  sixty-fold  as  an  average  yield,  three  hundred- 
fold (five  times  as  much)  would  thus  appear  to  be  quite  a  possible 
increase  ia  very  plentiful  years. 

"  See  Lyra  and  others  cited  in  Pool's  Si/nopsis. 


able  to  maintain  all  through  this  period  the  foreign 
trade,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  tho  kingdom  depended 
— cheeked  only  by  the  higher  prices,  which  doubtless 
kept  rising  as  tho  famine  continued.  Moreover,  had 
this  sale  of  corn  to  other  nations  been  suspended,  the 
special  purpose  of  God's  iirovidonee  (as  we  shall  see) 
could  not  have  been  fulfilled.  But  it  is  with  Joseph's 
home-policy  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

When  the  famine  began  the  people  came  ciying  to 
Pharaoh  for  bread,  aud  were  referred  by  the  king  to 
his  minister ;  and  Joseph  opened  the  royal  store-houses 
and  sold  com  to  all  comers.  And  the  famine  waxed 
sore  iu  the  land  (xli.  56).  Where  the  narrative  of  Joseph's 
dealings  with  the  people  is  resumed  (xl\'ii.  13),  some 
later  year  appears  to  be  refen-ed  to,  for  it  follows  tlie 
arrival  of  Jacob,  and  the  people's  money  is  beginning  to 
be  exhausted. 

The  inspired  writer  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Joseph 
himself  derived  no  profit  from  his  sale  of  com;  aU 
the  money  paid  for  it  was  conveyed  into  Pharaoh's 
treasury.  "And  when  money  failed  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  aud  iu  the  land  of  Canaan" — for  while  there 
was  money  in  Canaan  it  would  flow  into  Egy[)t,  the 
foreign  trade  being  open — "all  the  Egyptians  came 
imto  Joseph,  and  said.  Give  us  bread  :  for  wliy  should 
we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  for  the  money  failetlu  And 
Joseph  said,  Give  your  cattle ;  and  I  will  give  you  (com) 
for  your  cattle,  if  money  fail.  And  they  brought  their 
cattle  tmto  Joseph  :  and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  ia 
exchange  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  for  the 
cattle  of  the  herds,  and  for  the  asses  :  and  he  fed  them 
^vith  bread  for  that  year  "  (apparently  tho  last  year  but 
oue  of  the  famine). 

"  Wlien  that  year  was  ended  they  came  unto  him  the 
second  j'car  "  {i.e.,  the  next  year),  "and  said  unto  him. 
We  vrill  not  hide  it  from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money 
is  spent ;  my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle  ;  there 
is  uot  ought  left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies 
and  our  lands :  wherefore  shall  wo  die  before  thine 
eyes,  both  wo  and  our  land  ?  Buy  us  and  our  land 
for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto 
Pharaoh;  and  give  us  seed  that  we  may  live  aud  not 
die,  that  the  land  bo  not  desolate." 

This  request  for  seed-corn  seems  to  imply  that  the 
seven  years  were  approaching  their  end,  and  that  the 
people  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  to  put  more 
faith  than  at  the  outset  in  Joseph's  foreknowledge. 

"  And  Jgseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egyi)t  for 
Pharaoh "  (and  with  the  land  the  people);  "for  tho 
Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine 
prevailed  over  them  :  so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's. 
-Aad  as  for  the  people"  (now  become  serfs  of  the 
cro'HTi),  '-he  removed  them  to  cities  from  one  of  the 
borders  of  Egyjit  even  to  the  other  end  thereof." 

Tlio  meaning  of  this  last  verse  seems  to  be,  not  that 
he  moved  people  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other, 
but  that  from  one  end  of  Egyjit  to  the  other  ho  en- 
forced the  rule  of  dwelling  in  towns,  ajid  not  upon  the 
land.  This  may  have  been  necessary  for  purposes  of 
police,  or  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  the  improved 
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system  of  agriculture  wMch  ho  proposed  to  introduce 
now  that  a.11  the  land  had  become  crown  laud. 

The  domains  of  the  priests  wore  left  untouched,  as 
consecrated  lauds ;  and  all  through  the  years  of  famine 
the  priests  were  sustained  at  the  public  expense  appa- 
rently, so  that  they  might  not  be  constrained  to  sell  their 
lauds  like  the  rest. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  seven 
years  the  people  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  were  the 
property  of  the  king.  Egypt  under  its  Shepherd  Pharaoh 
was  precisely  in  the  condition  England  would  have  been 
in  uuder  her  Norman  conquerors,  if  we  suppose  the 
barons  swept  away,  and  no  middle  class  left  between  the 
Normau  king  and  the  Saxon  serfs,  except  the  priests. 

But  Joseph  was  far  too  enlightened,  and  too  humane, 
to  intend  to  leave  the  whole  population  in  a  state  of 
villenage  or  serfdom. 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  the  position  in  which  the 
famine  had  left  him  he  proposed  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  freedom,  and  restore  to  them  then*  lauds,  only  on 
a  new  tenure.  They  were  not  to  have  them  as  free- 
holders, but  as  tenants  of  the  croivn,  paying  one-fifth 
portion  to  the  king  as  rent  for  ever. 


Thus  Joseph  had  effected  two  tilings :  first,  he  had 

saved  tlie"people  from  starvation  ;  and,  secondly,  he  had 

consohdated  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  secured 

to  them  au  ample  revenue  wherewith  they  might  effect 

I  important   improvements    in   the    agriculture    of    the 

country.     For  it  seems  that  the  system  of  artificial  u-ri- 

j  gation  described  upou  the  moniuuents,  supplementing 

j  most  beueficially  the  natural  action  of  the  river,  dated 

i  from  this  epoch. 

That  the  people  tliankfully  accepted  these  changes, 

and  fully  imderstood  that  but  for  Joseph's  measures 

j  they  would   have   perished,  is   clear   from   their   own 

j  words  : — "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives :  let  us  find  graco 

I  in  the  sight  of   my   lord,  and  we  wiU   be  Pharaoh's 

j  servants."'     This  willmg  aceept-ance  of  the  Pharaoh  as 

their  king    seems  to  imply  a  disaffection  in  pre'\'ious 

years  that  must  have  been  a  source  of  continual  danger 

to  the  country's  peace. 

All  this  Josejih's  wisdom  effected ;  and  it  had  a  yet 
further  result,  far  more  important  to  the  world's  destiny 
— ^it  enabled  him,  under  God's  providence,  to  preserve 
the  Chosen  Family,  in  whose  promised  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 


DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED. 

THE   CATHOLIC   EPISTLES :— ST.   JOHN. 


-X. 


BY    THE    REV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    EECTOB    OP    ST.    MARY    DE    CKYPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OP    GLOUCESTER   AND    BRISTOL. 


"  But  if  we  wulk  in  the  liglit,  as  he  is  in  the  hght,  we  have 
fellowship  cue  with  the  other,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son  cleanseth  ns  from  all  sin.*' — 1  John  i.  7. 

iH'E  teaching  of  St.  John  the  beloved 
Apostle,  although  based  upon  his  personal 
and  intimate  relations  to  the  Redeemer 
whom  his  eyes  had  seen  and  his  hands 
had  handled,  whose  glory  he  had  beheld,  has  never 
influenced  the  Church  like  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 
The  gi'cat  Gentile  Apostle  has  found  his  way  into 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  aU,  for  he  grapples  with 
men's  dilfieulties — ho  discusses  the  great  problems 
wliich  puzzle  and  hai-ass  mankind,  such  as  grace, 
predestination,  free-will,  bodily  and  spu-itual  temptation. 
These  subjects  form  the  groundwork  oi  his  most 
famous  exhortations,  of  his  elaborate  arguments.  He 
speaks  ever,  as  it  were,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  worn 
and  harassed  man.  Wliile  John,  less  like  one  of  us 
perhaps,  his  whole  nature  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  light  of  the  world,  grounds  liis  arguments 
and  his  exhortations  on  what  may  be  termed  his  con- 
ception of  God. 

Tet  though  in  one  sense  John  the  "  theologian"  may 
be  termed  a  mystic,  still  his  teaching,  wheu  carefully 
examined,  is  no  less  priietical  than  the  teaching  of  Peter 
or  of  Paul.  The  hard,  and  often  misunderstood,  verse 
we  are  now  going  to  speak  of  will  give  some  insight  into 
the  tone  of  thought  which  runs  like  a  golden  thread 
through  the  writings  of  St.  John. 


The  Apostle  wishes  to  give  the  churches  some  prac- 
tical conception  of  that  Divine  essence  into  the  nature 
of  which  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  through  his 
loving,  intimate  friendship  witli  Jesus,  had  opportunity 
to  gaze.  Now  he  searches  for  and  finds  the  purest, 
truest  names  for  tlie  Divine  essence,  which  names 
shoidd  convey  some  definite  idea  to  the  mind. 

These  names  ho  tcUs  us  are  "  Light "  and  "  Love.'' 
God,  he  writes,  is  "light,"  and  God  is  "  love,"  and  then 
upon  his  lessons  in  theology  he  groimds  his  lessons 
of  life,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  only  if  we  walk  in 
light,  and  coutiuue  in  love,  can  we  hope  to  share  in 
the  blessed  fruits  of  the  death  of  Christ.  No  Christian 
teacher,  after  all,  is  more  practical  than  St.  Jolm  the 
mystic. 

The  doctrine  of  St.  John  contained  iu  the  verse  now 
under  consideration  teaches — 


The  Condition. 
If   we  walk  in  the  light,  in 
which  light  God  is— 


The  HesuU. 
We  enjoy  couiniuuion  with 
God  and  with  his  Church ;  and 
while  enjoylufj  this  blessed 
communion,  we  are  being  ever 
purified  {or  cleansed)  afresh 
from  all  sin  and  defilement  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 


But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  "  If  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light  P"  The  expression  '•  if  wo 
walk  "  includes  our  manner  of  life,  all  om-  thoughts  and 
actions,  what  is  termed  "  our  conversation  "  (iroKiTeufia), 
Phil.  iii.  20  and  1  Peter  ii.  12  (though  in  the  latter 
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passage  tho  Greek  word  is  avacrTpo'p-ii),  and  "  the  light " 
in  which  men  must  walk  if  they  are  to  partake  of 
the  blessings  of  tho  communion  of  saints,  and  of  the 
sanctifying  power  of  tlie  death  of  tlie  Son  of  God. 
"  The  light "  in  which  they  must  walk  signifies  a  holy, 
though  it  does  noi  necessarily  mean  a  sinless  life  (else 
when  would  the  necessity  arise  for  the  ever-floiving 
fountain  of  tlie  cleansing  blood  of  wliich  St.  Jolm 
speaks  ?) ;  it  signifies  a  life  true  and  real  and  earnest, 
hating  all  falsehood  and  sham — a  life  which  freely 
confesses  its  faults  and  errors;  and  while  eonfessuig, 
bravely  struggles  to  amend  them  by  the  aid  of  the  grace 
of  God.  In  this  blessed  atmosphere  of  truth  and 
light  undefiled  God  dwells.  The  greatest  of  tho 
Hebrew  prophets  used  almost  the  same  imagery  in  his 
appeal  to  the  chosen  people  :  "  O  house  of  Jacob,  come 
ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  tlie  light  of  the  Lord"  (Isa. 
li.  5).  Light,  in  its  glorious  beauty  as  opposed  to  dark- 
ness, is  chosen  by  John  as  the  fittest  descriptive  appel- 
lation for  God.  Ho  commences  (ver.  5)  his  message 
with  the  words,  "  God  is  light,"  and  round  this 
declaration  are  grouped  the  various  doctrmal  arguments 
and  hortatory  passages  of  tho  first  part  of  his  deej) 
and  loving  Epistle.  Paul  also  speaks  of  light  as  the 
blessed  atmosjAere  in  which  God  dwells  (1  Tim.  y\.  15, 
16)  :  "  The  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only 
hath  immortality,  dweUinij  in  the  light,  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto."  In  tho  104th  Psalm  the  Lord  is 
addressed  as  "  covering  hiniself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment."  The  prophet  Habakkuk  writes  in  his  \'ision 
of  "  Ills  brightness  being  as  the  light "  (Hub.  iii.  4). 
St.  John  says  two  results  will  follow  from  tliis  "  walk- 
ing in  light " — one  of  them,  "  wo  have  fellowship  one 
with  another,"  at  first  sight  seems  unworthy  to  be 
coupled  with  the  other :  "  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  aU  sin;"  and  many 
wise  and  good  men,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  have  striven 
to  interpret  the  words  "  fellowship  one  with  another  " 
^^leT'  dA\i)A.a>;/)  as  referiiiig  to  communion  or  fellow.shii) 
with  God.  So  Augustine,  commenting  upon  this 
passage,  writes  :  "  Let  us  walk  in  the  light,  as  lie  (God) 
is  in  the  light,  that  wo  may  have  communion  with 
Him "  (Tract,  i.  in  Ep.  Joannis).  But  this  interpreta- 
tion, which  limits  the  fellowship  of  those  who  walk  in 
light  to  communion  with  God  only,  is  but  half  the 
truth.  True  fellowship  or  communion  with  God 
is  necessarily  a  consequence  of  walking  in  the  light 
in  which  God  is  (see  vs.  3  and  51,  but  tlie  passage  we 
are  now  considering  goes  furtlier,  and  unrolls  before 
our  eyes  tho  wondrous  working  of  this  inner  com- 
munion between  the  Eternal  and  his  children  wlio 
struggle  to  walk  in  light.  Tlie  blessed  fellowship,  it 
tells  us,  is  extended,  it  embraces  .all  God's  true-hearted 
children — all  the  great  company  who  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ— in  a  word,  nU  the 
redeemed  of  every  ago  and  of  every  nation.  It  is 
a  communion  far  more  extended  possibly  than  man 
with  his  prejudices  and  dim  knowledge  now  dreams  of 
— a  communion  wliioli  will  one  day  unite  in  holy  fellow- 
ship many  a  sect  of  earnest  but  narrow-minded  religious 


men  and  women,  who  now  refuse  to  see  anything  but 
condemnation  and  exclusion  from  the  eternal  love  as 
the  future  lot  of  aU  who  venture  to  differ  from  them- 
selves. How  many  thousand  congregations  are  over 
repeating,  liow  few  heartily  accepting  that  article  of 
the  Belief,  bright  with  hope  and  love,  "  /  believe  in  the 
communion  of  saints." 

"  And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin."  Tliis  ever-flowing  fountain,  washing 
away  all  sin  and  earthly  defilement  contracted  in  the 
pUgrimage  of  hfe,  is  the  glorious  heritage  solely  of 
those  who  walk  in  light.  It  is  these  only  that  it 
continually  purifies.  The  walking  in  light  has  in 
itself  no  power  to  wash  a.way  sin — the  blood  of  Jesus 
can  alone  do  this  ;  but  this  continued  washing  away 
of  sins  which  are  being  ever  contracted  in  the  journey 
of  life,  this  sanctification  which  is  ever  being  renewed, 
is  the  heritage  alone  of  the  saints  who  walk  in  light. 
Some  expositors,  dreading  a  statement  oven  of  St.  John 
which  might  seem  to  comitenance  the  notion  of  reward 
being  in  any  way  attached  to  man's  own  eiforts  after 
holiness,  have  tried  to  change  the  meaning  of  this  great 
statement  by  translating  kki,  "  and,"  as  though  St.  John 
had  written,  yip,  "  for,"  and  by  understandmg  the  present 
Kaflapi't'ei,  "  cleansetli,"  as  a  perfect  "  hath  cleansed,"  when 
the  verse  would  run  as  follows  :  "  We  have  fellowship 
one  with  another,/oc  tho  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
hath  cleansed  us  from  all  sin."  So  Calovius  renders  it 
— "  Sanguis  enim  Dei  mundavii  ipsos  ab  ouiui  peccato." 
But  these  fears  are  ill-grounded,  and  probably  rest  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  word /taflapi'tei  (cleanseth).  Sanc- 
tification, the  daily  purification  from  sin,  as  distinct 
from  justification,  is  here  the  question  treated  of,  and 
the  necessary  condition  of  this  cleansing  or  purification 
or  sanctification  is  a  continual  acknowledgment  on 
our  part  of  our  sins  and  errors,  a  continual  prayer  for 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  for  strength  in  the  future. 
This  continual  acknowledgment  or  confession  of  sin, 
this  prayer  for  pardon  and  for  strength,  is  a  character- 
istic of  those  who  strive  to  walk  in  tho  light,  and 
these,  and  these  only,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
purifying. 

St.  John,  in  common  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
considers  the  death  pf  Christ  from  two  distinct  points 
of  view.  From  the  first  the  Lord's  death  is  looked 
upon  as  an  offering  of  expiation,  as  an  atonement  for 
a  sinning  world ;  his  lilood  as  the  ransom  for  a  world 
lost  and  ruined  through  sin.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
justification.  Comp.are  St.  John,  Gospel  i.  29 ;  St.  Jolm, 
1  Ep.  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10 ;  and  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9, 
Heb.  ix.  23,  and  following  verses ;  St.  Peter  i.  IS,  19, 
ii.  24.  But  in  the  particular  passage  wo  are  now 
dwelling  upon.  St.  John  is  •^•icwing  tho  death  of  Clirist 
from  the  second  point  of  view.  The  death  is  tlie  victory 
over  sin.  The  blood  is  the  fountain  of  purification  in 
which  the  justified  may  ever  wash  away  their  sins,  and 
the  defilement  which  they  contract  in  their  journey 
through  life  ;  for  as  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness 
at  all,  so  those  who  woidd  liave  communion  with  liiiu, 
those  who  woidd  walk  in  light,  must  constantly  purify 
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iliemselves  from  every  defilement  of  sin.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  sanctification  (compare  Diisterdieck's  Com- 
montaiy  on  tliis  j)assage).  For  sui  is  ever  defiling  anew 
with  its  loathsome  touch  even  tliose  humble  and  holy 
men  of  heart  who  may  be  said  to  be  w<alking  ui  light, 
but  whose  defilement  is  being  ever  washed  away,  not 
through  any  effort  or  work  of  tlieirs,  but  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus.  Lastly,  wo  would  show  how  it  is  that  to 
tho  blood  of  Christ  alone  men  must  look,  as  the  only 
power  whicli  can  cleanse  them  from  sin;  dismissing 
once  for  aU  the  notion  that  tlieir  struggles  to  walk 
in  light  can  ever  residt  in  their  purification  from 
defilement. 

The  teaching  of  St.  John  may  bo  summed  up  in  his 
estimate  of  love.  Love,  he  shows  us,  is  the  spring,  the 
source  of  life  eternal.  The  end  and  aim  of  our  sancti- 
fication is  tlio  perfecting  us  in  that  love  which  he  teUs 
us  is  the  life  of  heaven.  Now  tho  Lord's  death  for 
us  is  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Divine  love   of  , 


the  Father  and  the  Son.  From  this  act  of  sublime 
love,  whicli  passeth  man's  understanding,  springs  up 
in  every  believer's  heart  the  germs  of  that  great  love  of 
which  St.  John  teUs  us  (compare  Liicke's  Commentary 
on  1  St.  John  i.).  Nor  is  this  blessed  consequence 
issuing  from  the  death  of  Christ  merely  the  theologian's 
dream,  for  consequent  upon  the  "  death "  was  tho 
sending  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  children  of  light;  nor 
coidd  the  Spirit  (tho  Holy  Ghost)  havo  come  before 
the  Lord's  death  (compare  St.  John  vii.  39 :  "  This 
spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive  :  for  tho  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified ").  Men 
Iiad  no  share  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth  until  that  holy 
blood  had  been  poured  out  on  Calvary  for  them.  Thus, 
through  tho  death,  tliroiigh  tho  blood  of  Christ,  do  thoso 
children  of  men  who  strive  to  walk  in  light  possess 
that  Spirit  of  Truth  which  will  lead  them  in  the  end 
to  all  truth  and  light. 


THE   COINCIDENCES   OF   SCRIPTUKE.— V. 

ST.  MATTHEW  AND  ST.  JAMES. 


BY  THE   EDITOB. 


HE  question  (1.)  whether  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew  was  written  origi- 
nally in  Hebrew  is  one  on  which  tho 
opiuions  of  scliolars  have  been  divided, 
and  tlie  weight  of  authority  is,  on  the  whole,  adverse 
to  the  theory.  Still  more  questionable  is  the  hypothesis 
which  woidd  identify  it  with  a  "  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,"  which  is  mentioned  by  many  early  writers 
as  occupying  a  jjromiuent  place  in  tho  Evangelic  litera- 
ture, canonical  or  uncanonical,  of  the  fii-st  two  cen- 
turies. So  far  as  wo  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  .so 
obscure  a  subject,  that  book  was  probably  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  tho  heretical  sect  known 
as  tho  Ebionites,  who  denied  that  the  Christ  was  iu 
any  real,  transcendent  sense  the  Son  of  God.  There 
is,  however,  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was,  if  not  for 
Hebrews  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  term,  as 
meaning  those  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  sjjoke  the 
Aramaic  dialect,  to  whicli  the  term  Hebrew  was  then 
applied,  yet  for  the  sons  of  Abraham,  the  stock  of 
Israel,  as  such,  that  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Matthew  was  in  the  first  instance  written.  Early 
tradition  is  confirmed  on  this  point  by  internal  cadence. 
The  genealogy  wliich  starts  from  Abraham,  and  is 
carried  down  not  in  tho  line  of  actual  descent,  but  iu 
that  of  patrimonial  inheritance  (Matt,  i.) ;  the  stress 
laid  in  tho  first  four  chapters,  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
special  fulfilment  of  older  prophecies  ;  the  prominence 
given  iu  his  report  of  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount  to 
our  Lord's  interpretation  of  the  law,  as  contrasted  with 
that  which  prevailed  iu  the  Rabbinic  schools  (Matt.  r. 
17 — 48 ;  xix.  3 — 9),  and  to  Kh  woriv  as  h.aving  come 
"  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil "  (v.  17) ;— all  this 


points  to  its  having  been  addressed  to  those  to  whom 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  objects  of  profoundest 
reverence.  It  stands,  in  this  respect,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  Gosi)els  that  bear  the  names  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke.  There  are  no  explanations  of  Jewish 
customs  to  Gentile  readers,  as  in  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  no 
special  stress  laid,  as  in  St.  Luke,  on  every  word  and 
act  that  brought  out  tho  universality  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  emphatically  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  as 
king,  setting  forth,  as  a  lawgiver,  the  ethical  founda- 
tions of  his  kingdom,  as  in  the  Sennou  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  government,  as  in  tho 
gi-eat  group  of  parables  in  Matt.  xiii. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
Gospel  wliich  we  know  as  St.  Matthew's  was  addressed 
primarily  to  the  same  class  of  readers  as  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James.  That  Epistle  begins  with  wide  words 
of  greeting  to  "  the  twelve  tribes  that  are  scattered 
abroad  " — the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  as  they  were 
called,  and  to  them  only.  It  is  the  only  epistle  which 
has  such  a  narrowed  scope.  Those  of  St.  Peter  are 
indeed  addressed  also  "  to  the  strangers  scattered  " — 
the  sojouiTiers  of  the  dispersion — "throughout  Poutus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyuia,"  and  he,  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  would,  of  course,  think  first 
of  thoso  who  were  his  especial  charge ;  but  those 
churches  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  founded  by  St. 
Paul,  and  contained  a  large  element  of  Gentile  con- 
verts ;  and  the  presence  of  those  converts  is  implied 
in  the  reference  to  the  "revellings,  banquetings,  and 
abommable  idolatries  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  31,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  on  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.     Iu  tho  Epistle  of  St.  James,  however,  there 
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is  no  such  expansion.  It  was  written  for  Jewish 
Christians  only.  The  tevm  sytiagogue  {"  assemhlj"  in 
the  Authorised  Version)  is  used  instead  of  ecclesia 
("  church ")  for  the  gathei'ing  of  tlie  company  of 
behevers  (St.  James  ii.  2).  The  sins  that  are  con- 
demned are  those  which  were  specially  characteristic 
of  tlie  Jews — bitterness  of  speech  (iii.  1 — 14),  greed  of 
gain  (iv.  13 — 17;  v.  1 — 6),  respect  of  persons  (ii.  1 — 9). 
Even  the  faith  of  which  he  speaks  as  dead  and  barren, 
and  which  therefore  from  his  point  of  view  cannot 
justify,  is  primarily  not  specific,  definite  faitli  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  monotheistic 
dogma  which  made  up  the  creed  of  popular  Judaism 
("  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God,"  ii.  19),  the 
confession  of  which,  as  in  the  words  of  Deut.  \-i.  4,  was 
looked  upon  as  sufficient  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  any 
sou  of  Abraham.  And  St.  James,  who  was,  we  must  re- 
member, especially  and  exclusively,  if  not  the  Apostle, 
yet  the  Bishoi^  of  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision,  seems 
never  to  have  left  Jerusalem,  and  was  looked  up  to  by 
those  who  continued  to  be  Pharisees  and  zealots  for 
the  Law,  even  after  they  had  become  disciples  (Acts 
XV.  5 ;  xxi.  20).  With  or  without  his  authority,  his 
was  the  name  they  used  when  they  w.anted  to  narrow 
the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and  coimteract  the  wider 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  12).  For  many  long 
years  lie  was  honoured  by  the  whole  multitude,  even  by 
the  ijriests  and  scribes,  of  Jerusalem.  Tliey  admired 
the  Nazarite,  Reehabite  austerity  of  liis  life,  his  un- 
ceasing devotion,  as  seen  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
Temple  services.  He  came  to  be  known  even  among 
them  as  "  James  the  Just "  (Hegesippus,  quoted  by 
Eusobius,  H.  E.,  ii.  23).  There  would  be  an  ante- 
cedent probability  that  au  epistle  written  by  such  a 
teacher  to  his  brethi'cn  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  would 
present  some  points  of  correspondence  \vith  the  Go.spel 
which  was  designed  primarily  for  the  same  class  of 
readers. 

3.  The  circumstances  of  the  lives  of  the  two  wi-iters 
must  also,  we  may  remember,  have  brought  them  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
whom  we  have  learned  to  speak  of  as  the  Synoptists, 
from  their  giving  a  synopsis,  or  survey,  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  as  a  whole,  he  is  the  only  one  with  whom 
St.  James  could  have  had  much  personal  knowledge. 
The  publican  Levi,  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  Capernaum,  must  have 
been  a  famUiar  form  to  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord,', 
who  seem,  during  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  to  have 
resided  in,  or  to  have  been  frequent  visitors  in,  that 
city  (St.  Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  31).  If  with  some 
early  writers  (Papias,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Chiy- 
sostom),  and  some  modern  scholars  (in  particular  Mr. 
P.  Meyrick,  in  an  elaborate  article  under  "  James,"  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible), -wo  were  to  identify  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  with  the 
Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alphteus,  wo  might  lay  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  two  names  appear  in  close  juxta- 
position in  '6U0  list  of  the  Apostles  in  Acts  i.  13.  The 
point  is,  indeed,  too  doubtful  to  be  insisted  on,  bui  in 


any  case  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  among  whom  James 
must  from  the  first  have  been  pre-eminent,  were  jn-esent 
with  the  company  of  the  Twelve  at  that  first  gatheiing 
of  the  disciples  after  the  Ascension,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  one  gave  liimself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and 
recording  all  that  seemed  essential  of  the  words  and 
acts  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  the 
Circumcision,  and  the  other  assumed  more  and  more 
definitely  the  position  of  the  cliief  pastor  of  that 
Church,  must  they  have  been  thrown  together  with 
common  interests  and  with  like  thoughts.  The  new 
faith,  of  which  both  were  preachers,  would  piresent 
itself,  we  might  expect,  imder  the  same  aspect  to  those 
who  looked  at  it  as  from  the  same  point  of  ^-iew. 

4.  Even  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  Go.spel  of 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  brings  to 
view  some  very  stiiking  instances  of  this  resemblance. 
In  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  there  so  dii-ect  and 
obvious  a  reproduction  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  in  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
If  in  the  one  we  read  the  command,  "Judge  not  that 
ye  be  not  judged  "  (Matt.  vii.  1),  the  other  expands  and 
enforces  the  precept :  "  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another, 
Ijrethren.  He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  and 
judgeth  his  brother,  speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  and 
judgeth  the  law"  (James  iv.  11).  If  the  one  gives  as 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  "  Take  therefore  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itseK "  (Matt.  vi.  84),  the  other  is  not 
less  emphatic  in  its  warnings,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say, 
To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
continue  there  a  year',  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain : 
whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  mon-ow " 
(James  iv.  13,  14).  If  the  one  rebukes  the  casuistiy 
that  prevailed  among  the  Rabbinic  schools  as  to  the 
use  of  oaths  with  the  vride  command,  "  I  say  unto  you. 
Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's 
throne ;  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool " 
(Matt.  V.  34),  the  other  with  a  like  solemnity  utters  its 
protest  against  the  preyaUing  cvU,  "Above  all  things, 
my  brethren,  swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  the 
earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath,"  and  reproduces  in  almost 
identical  words  the  command,  "  Let  your  communica- 
tion be.  Yea,  j-ea ;  Nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh  of  evil "  (Matt.  v.  37  ;  James  v.  12). 
So  in  like  manner  the  warning  against  a  divided,  half- 
hearted ser^dce,  "  No  man  can  servo  two  masters :  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else 
he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Te 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  "  (Matt.  vi.  24),  has  its 
unmistakable  coimterpart  in  St.  James's  w.arniug,  "  A 
double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  aU  his  ways.  .  . 
The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God" 
(James  i.  8 ;  iv.  4). 

5.  These  are  the  more  striking  instances,  but  a  closer 
study  will  briug  many  more  to  light,  to  tho  full  as 
interesting  aiul  .suggestive. 

(a)  I  note  tho  reeuiTenco  in  the  Epistle  of  what  one 
may  call  tho  foi-mula  of  tecxhing  by  beatitudes,  of 
which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  presents  so  sti-iking 
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an  example.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation  "  (James  i.  12).  "  Whoso  looketh  into  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  ho  being 
not  a  forgetful  liearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man 
shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed  "  (i.  25).  And  yet  again,  in 
a  passage  where  the  use  of  the  word  "  happy  "  in  the 
Authorised  Version  weakens  the  force  of  the  teaching : 
"  Behold,  wo  coimt  them  blessed  that  endure  "  (v.  11). 

(6)  Our  Lord's  words  pointing  to  the  perishableness 
of  aU  earthly  riches,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  dotli  corrupt  " 
(Matt.  vi.  19),  seem  to  have  been  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  when  he  wrote,  "  Go  to  now, 
ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  on  you.  Tour  riclios  are  corrupted  [literally, 
'  decayed '],  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Tour 
gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall 
be  a  witness  against  you  "  (James  v.  1 — 3). 

(c)  Wo  may  well  believe  that  the  words,  "  Hath  not 
God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom "'  (James  ii.  5),  could  only  liave 
been  written  by  one  who  liad  heard  or  read  the  beati- 
tude, "  Blessed  are  the  poor  iu  spirit,  for  theira  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  v.  3),  connected  as  that 
beatitude  doubtless  was  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
other  report  of  it,  which  we  find  in  Luke  vi.  20,  and  in 
which  the  blessing  is  declared  to  attach  to  those  who 
are  "  poor"  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense. 

(d)  The  stress  laid  by  St.  James  on  tlie  right  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue  (i.  26),  on  the  terrible  evils  which 
flow  from  its  unrestrained  licence  (iii.  1 — 14),  while  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  devoiit,  subdued,  rocollective 
temper  in  all  ages,  has  yet  many  points  of  unmistak- 
able affinity  witli  our  Lord's  words,  "  Every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in 
the  day  of  j  udgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  bo 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned  " 
(Matt.  xii.  36,  37). 

(e)  We  m.ay  note  again  the  almost  verbal  agreement 
of  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  x.  28,  "  Fear  not  them 
■which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ; 
but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
iind  body  in  hell,"  with  those  of  St.  James  (iv.  12), 
"  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy." 

(/)  The  prominence  given  iu  our  Lord's  teaching  to 
the  record  of  tlie  two  groat  commandments,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  "  (Matt.  xix.  19 ;  xxii.  39),  as 
one  of  those  on  which  hang  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,"  is,  of  course,  a  feature  common  to  all  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  ;  but  it  may  bo  noticed  tliat  when  St. 
James  cites  that  commandment,  it  is  with  an  ejjithet 
wliich  specially  marks  it  as  a  law  given  by  the  great 
King,  intended  to  secure  the  tnio  freedom  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  (comp.  Matt.  xvii.  26,  "  Then 
are  the  children  free  ").  With  him  it  is  at  once  "the 
royal,"  the  kingly  law,  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty " 
<ii.  8;  i.  25). 

((/)  The  special  attribute  of  God  as  the  Father  of 
sR  iJiaiikind,  the  Giver   of  all  good  gifts,  is  brought 


before  us  in  both  Gospel  and  Epistle  as  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  the  stay  and  comfort  of  their  lives.  "  If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him?"  (Matt, 
vii.  11.)  "Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights  " 
(James  i.  17). 

(/i)  St.  James's  solemn  warning  against  a  hollow 
profession  of  faith,  hearing  and  not  doing — "  Be  ye 
doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
own  selves  "  (i.  22) — presents  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
yet  more  authoritative  announcement,  "  Every  one  that 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foohsh  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand  "  (Matt.  vii.  26). 

(i)  The  necessity  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  accept- 
able and  effective  prayer  is  stated  by  St.  James,  "  Let 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering  "  (i.  6),  as  one  who 
had  entered  into  our  Lord's  teaching,  "  All  tilings, 
whatsoever  ye  .shall  ask  in  prayer,  behe^-ing,  ye  shall 
receive  "  (Matt.  xxi.  22). 

6.  These  examples  are  enough  to  show  that  the  two 
books  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper, 
stood  in  very  close  connection  with  each  other ;  that 
their  writers  lived  as  in  the  same  atmosphere  of 
thought,  saw  the  same  phase  of  tnith,  lived  on  the 
same  memories  of  a  higher  teaching  than  their  own, 
and  addressed  tliemselves  mainly  to  the  same  class  of 
readers.  They  will  have  helped  to  prove,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  papers  that  iiave  preceded  this,  that 
each  of  the  four  Gospels  from  which  we  learn  all  that 
can  be  learnt  as  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Son  of 
man,  bore  upon  it,  more  or  less  plainly,  the  stamp  of 
local  and  individual  feeling ;  that  each  was  also  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  of  the  great  sections  into 
which  the  Apostolic  Church  was  divided,  and  of  the 
great  teachers  by  whom  they  were  severally  represented. 
It  may  seem,  at  first,  that  we  lose  something  of  the 
absolute  certainty  of  our  faith,  by  thus  tracing,  on  so 
wide  a  scale,  the  intermixture  of  a  human  element. 
That  loss,  however  (if  it  were  right  to  consider  the 
question  of  loss  or  gain  at  all,  when  we  are  simply 
called  on  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence, 
and  say  what  seems  to  us  absolutely  tnio,  or  most  like 
the  truth),  is  more  than  coiuiterlialanced  by  the  new 
life  and  interest  which  are  given  to  the  books  of  tlie  New 
Testament  by  this  mode  of  study.  It  is  something  to 
feel  tliat  tliey  too  were  written  by  men  of  like  passiona 
vrith  ourselves,  influenced  by  associations,  deteraiined  as 
to  their  subject-matters  and  form  by  the  antecedent 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  We  have  to  grasp  the  law 
of  unity  in  variety,  one  truth  seen  under  many  aspects, 
which  has  in  all  ages  marked  the  successive  revelations 
of  tlie  Eternal,  who  having  "  iu  sundry  times  and  divers 
manners  spoken  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  and  has 
permitted  that  last  crowning  revelation  to  be  recorded 
through  the  same  human  instrumentality,  and  with  tho 
same  manifold  diversitj. 
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THE    PEEFUMES    OF    THE    BIBLE.— II. 

BY    GEOEQE    C.    M.    BIKDWOOD,    II.A.    EDIN.,    INDIA    MUSEUM. 


FRANKINCENSE. 

RANKINCENSE,  in  Hebrew  lebonah,  in 
Arabic    luban,  in    Greek    Ai/Sovos,  and  in 
modern  commerce  oUhamim.      Tliere  cim 
_^^    be  no  possible  doubt  of  the  identity  of  oli- 
bauum,  or  frankincense,  with  the  lebonah  of  the  Jews, 


reason  tliat  frankincense  is  the  type  and  crown  of  all 
incense,  it  will  be  treated  of  at  greater  length  than  any 
other  of  the  precious  perfumes  hereinbefore  or  after 
named. 

Tlie  ofEering  of  incense  on  altars  and  in  cups  and 
closed  censers  is  represented  in  painting  and  sculpture 


OATHEBIXcJ    FRANKINCENSE    IN    ARABIA    (FKOM    A    PLATE    IN    THEVET'S 

UNIVERSELLE,"     PAKIS,    1575). 


'  LA   COSMOQRAPHW 


and  Af/8ayos  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  a  paper  of  mine,  "  On 
the  Genus  Boswellia,  with  Descriptions  and  Figures 
of  Three  new  Species,"  communicated  to  the  Linnaean 
Society  in  1869,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  F.R.S.,  and  pub- 
lished in  vol.  xxv'ii.  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  I  have, 
I  believe,  at  Last  settled  the  controversy  which  has  gone 
on  for  ages  concerning  frankincense — whether  Arabia 
produced  it,  or  India,  or  the  Lebanon,  and  whether 
a  fir-tree,  or  what  ct?;':'r  tree.  This  article,  therefore, 
win  be  abstracted  from  the  Society's  fvper,  and  for  the 


on  the  monuments  of  Egyjit  and  Assyi-ia  ;  but  althougTi- 
incense  as  a  rule  implies  frankincense,  and  those  repre- 
sentations might,  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  be  inter- 
pi-eted  by  the  Jewish  ritual,  in  strictness  they  merely 
record  the  contemporaneous  use  of  incense.  Wo  are 
expressly  told  by  Herodotus  that  frankincense  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  balsamic  substances  used  in  the  prepc- 
ratiou  of  the  mummies  of  the  Egj'ptians;  but  although 
this  w!is  probably  from  its  being  .sacred  to  the  ser\-ico  - 
of  their  gods,  still  the  first  undoubted  record  -:.£  tne  use- 
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PLAN    OF    TEMPLE,    SHOWING    SITUATION    OF    ALTAK    OF    INCENSE. 


of  frankincense,   and   the    first  mention  of   it   (as   yet 
known),  is  in  the  Bible. 

"  Staete  and  onycha,  and  galbanum,  with  pure  frank- 
incense," were  the  "  sweet  spices  "  of  which  the  "  pure 
and  holy  perfume,"  or  "  confection,"  of  divine  prescrip- 
tion was  made  "  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,"  which 
was  offered  every  morning  and  evening  on  the  "  altar 
of  incense,"  or  "golden  altar,"  set  in  the  "  holy  place," 
between  the  "  golden  candlestick "  and  the  "  table 
of  shewbread,"  before  the  "holy  of  holies  "  (Exod.  xxx. 
34 — 36).  The  priest  took  a  censer  "full  of  burning 
coals  of  fire"  from  off  "the  altar  of  burnt-offering," 
or  "brazen  altar,"  and  his  "hands  fuU  of  the  sweet 
incense  beaten  small,"  and  entered  the  "holy  place" 
from  the  "court  of  the  tabernacle,"  and  emptied  his 
censer  upon  tne  golden  altar,  and  "  put  the  incense  npou 
the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of  iuceuse  may 


cover  the  mei-cy-seat"  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).  It  was  death 
for  the  priests  to  make  the  sacred  incense  for  themselves, 
even  "to  smell  thereto"  (Exod.  xxx.  37,  38),  or  for  any 
one  but  the  priests,  "the  seed  of  Aaron,"  to  offer  it 
(Numb.  iii.  10;  xvi.;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 21),  or  to  bum 
"  strange  incense  "  upon  the  golden  altar  (Exod.  xxx.  9  ; 
Lev.  X.  1 — 7;  Numb.  iii.  4;  xxvi.  61).  Neither  was  ib 
lawful  to  offer  burnt  sacrifice,  or  meat-offering,  or  to 
pour  drink-offering  thereon  (Exod.  xxx.  9)  ;  but  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  of  atonement  was  once  ia 
every  year  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  thereof  (Exod.  xxx. 
10;  Lev.  iv.  7).  "  Pure  frankincense  "  was  put  on  each 
of  the  two  rows  in  which  the  twelve  baked  cakes  of  fine 
flour  were  set  on  the  table  of  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  7^ ; 
it  was  also  put  upon  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  15, 
16;  ■r..  16).  .T.id  was  expressly  proliibitcd  to  be  put  upon 
the  sin  offering  of  fine  flour,  "  for  it  is  a  sin-offering 
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(Lev.  V.  11),  or  on  "  the  ofiering  of  jealousy"  of  barley- 
meal,  "for  it  is  an  offering  ....  bringing  iniquity 
to  remembrance"  (Numb.  v.  15).  And  in  tlie  service 
of  the  sanctuary  certain  Levites  were  appointed  to 
oversee  "  the  frankincense  and  the  spices  "  (1  Cliron. 
is.  29),  which  were  laid  in  "a  great  chamber''  "of  the 
house  of  God  "  (Neh.  xiii.  5,  9). 

Frankincense  is  often  named  in  the  poetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of 
the  wUderuess  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  vrith  all  powders  of  the  mer- 
chant" (Song  of  Songs  iii.  6) — an  image  which  those 
only  can  fully  appreciate  who  themselves  have  been 

"  Where,  througb  the  saud  of  morning  land. 
The  camel  bears  the  spice." 

*'  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse ;  a  spi'ing 
shut  up,  a  foimtain  sealed.  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard 
of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant  fruits ;  camphire  [henna), 
with  spikenard,  spikonard  and  saffron  ;  calamus  (Roosa 
teste,  Boyle)  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frank- 
incense; myrrh  and  aloes  (aloes-wood),  with  all  the  chief 
spices :  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  liWng  waters, 
and  streams  from  Lebanon  "  (Song  of  Songs  iv.  12 — 15). 
"  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve  with  an  offering,  nor 
wearied  thee  with  incense  (lebonah,  i.e.  frankincense). 
Thou  hast  brought  me  no  sweet  cane  (Boosa  teste, 
Royle)  with  money"  (Isa.  xliii.  23,  2-t).  "  The  multitude 
of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian 
and  Epliah ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come  ;  they  shall 
bi-iug  gold  and  incense  (lebonah,  frankincense)"  (Isa.  Ix. 
6).  "He  that  offoreth  an  oblation  is  as  if  he  offered 
swine's  blood ;  he  that  bumeth  incense  (lebonah,  frank- 
incense) as  if  he  blessed  an  idol"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  3).  "  To 
what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense  (lebonah,  frank- 
incense) from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet-cane  (Boosa  teste, 
Eoyle)  from  a  far  counti-y  ?  "  ( Jer.  vi.  20.)  "  And  they 
shall  come  from  the  cities,  and  from  the  plain,  and  from 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  south  [that  is,  Arabia ;  see 
Matt.  xii.  42,  and  compare  Gen.  xsv.  6  with  Matt.  ii.  1), 
bringing  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifices,  and  meat-offer- 
ings, and  incense  (lebonah,  frankincense),  and  bringing 
sacrifices  of  praise,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
xvii.  26).  These  passages  emphatically  derive  frank- 
incense from  Sheba. 

"See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn. 
See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 
Demanding  life — impatient  for  the  skies  ! 
See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ! 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings. 
And  heaped  with  i>roducts  of  Sabseau  springs ! 
Por  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow !  " 

The  Hebrew  words  for  incense  are  quite  different  from 
the  Hebrew  word  (lebonah)  for  frankincense.  These 
words  for  incense  are  miktar,  hitter,  and  heturoth,  but 
in  most  of  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found  frank- 
incense may  bo  understood  as  necessarily  a  constituent 
of  the  sacred  incense  of  tho  Jewish  ritual.  Kitto  says 
tbat  these  words  for  incense  (mihtar,  hitter,  and  hctu- 
roth)  all  signify  to  raise  an  odour  by  burnirg,  ^ijad.  are 


applied  not  only  to  the  offering  of  incense,  but  of  sacri- 
fices, and  he  points  out  that  the  word  which  denotes  tho 
incense  of  sweet  spices,  in  Esod.  xxx.  1 — "And  thou 
shalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense  upon :  of  shittim 
wood  shalt  thou  make  it '' — describes  an  incense  of  fat 
in  Ps.  lx\-i.  15  :  "I  will  offer  unto  thee  bmiit  sacrifices 
of  failings,  with  the  incense  of  rams;  1  wUl  offer  bul- 
locks with  goats."  Bxit  the  word  may  be  used  to  give 
poetic  expression  to  the  passage,  as  the  thing  itself  was 
used  to  give  a  sweet  savour  to  the  burnt  sacrifices.  In 
1  Chron.  vi.  49  the  word  for  incense  is  also  used,  ac- 
cording to  Calmet,  for  the  fat  of  -sactims  offered  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  but  here,  it  may  be  supposed, 
■nithout  poetical  licence.  Gradually,  as  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  the  Jews  grew  into  light  and  life,  tho 
offering  of  incense  sublimed  itseU  away  in  jirayer,  as 
indicated  in  the  figurative  language  of  David,  in  Ps. 
cxli.  2 — "  Let  my  prayer  be  sot  before  thee  as  incense, 
and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice." 
And  the  same  figure  is  used  in  the  magnificent  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse: — "And  tho  four-and-twenty  elders 
.  .  .  .  having  every  one  of  them  harps  and  golden 
vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  tho  prayers  of  the 
saints  "  (Rev.  v.  8).  "  And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censor;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  mucli  incense,  that  he  should  offer 
it  with  the  pi-ayers  of  all  the  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  tho  angel's  hand  "  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 

Tlie  Jews  buried  their  dead,  the  burning  of  the  bodies 
of  Saul  and  his  sons  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  13)  being  quite 
exceptional ;  but  still  they  largely  used  unguents  and 
spices,  possibly  including  frankincense  in  their  sepul- 
chral rites.  The  dead  body  was  anointed  with  spikenard 
(John  xii.  3, 7),  and  they  "wound  it  in  liuen  clothes  with 
the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  "  (John 
xix.  39,  40).  And  of  the  burial  of  Asa  it  is  written,  "And 
they  buried  liim  in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  Da^■id,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  wliich  was  fiUed  with  sweet  odom-s  and  divers 
kinds  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art:  and  they  mado 
a  very  great  burning  for  him."'  The  account  in  the 
Iliad  of  the  burning  of  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  by 
substituting  the  presentation  of  cows  to  Brahmins  for 
the  sacrifice  of  horses  at  the  pyre,  and  mOk  for  wine  to 
quench  its  embers,  would  sen^e  to  describe  tlie  f  imeral 
rites  of  a  wealthy  higli-casto  Hindoo  of  Bombay,  in 
wliich  frankincense,  with  aU  manner  of  balsamic  sub- 
stances and  fragrant  woods  and  oils,  is  largely  used; 
and  we  know  that  in  the  burning  of  the  dead  the  Greeks, 
like  tho  Romans,  used  frankincense  extravagantly  ;  but 
yet  f  raukiucense  is  not  anywhere  named  in  tho  Iliad  or 
the  Odyssey,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  sung.- 

But  from  about  400  B.C.,  and  probably  as  tho  result 
of  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  ports  by  Psammetiohus, 

1  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  Pet.  CunsBus,  De  Repiil.  Eehrisorian,  Leydea, 
1631.  _ 

-  Crusi.is,  £i:r.icyic  LeAcin,  trans.  Smith  ;  ed.  Arnold. 
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B.C.  670,  and  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  B.C.  573— most 
importiiut  dates  in  tlio  history  of  Eastern  products- 
frankincense  is  commonly  and  unceasingly  mentioned 
by  classical  wi-iters.  Herodotus  (B.C.  484)  mentions  it 
frequently,'  and  tliat  Arabia  is  the  only  country  which 
produces  it ;  and  aU  tljat  he  says  of  it  is  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant and  valuable.  Theophi-astus  (B.C.  394 — 287) 
gives  (Paris  edition  of  Didot,  pp.  143 — 145)  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  account  of  its  natural  histoi-y  of  all 
wi-iters,  and  lie  very  precisely  limits  the  region  of  its 
production  to  a  narrow  strip  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia 
or  Hadraniaut.  Agatharehides  (B.C.  200)  mentions  it  as 
a  product  of  Arabia.  Phny  (a.d.  23 — 79)  says  that  no 
country  produces  it  but  Arabia ;-  and  Ptolemy  places 
the  tluu'iferous  or  Libanatopliorus  region  (Geographia 
Ptolemcei ;  BasiliiB,  1542  ;  and  Orhis  Aniiquitat.  Geo- 
graph.  secundum  Ptolemoeum;  Amstelodami,  1730) 
between  Makalla  and  Muscat,  placing  the  Smyi'no- 
phorus  to  its  west,  behind  Makalla.  Diodorus'  (B.C. 
50),  Strabo'  (B.C.  54  to  a.d.  24),  and  Arriau'*  (about  A.D. 
90)  say  that  it  is  produced  both  in  Southern  Arabia  and 
in  the  parts  of  Africa,  opposite — the  Soumali  country. 
Dioscorides"  (first  century  after  Christ),  who  describes 
drugs  merely  apart  from  their  natural  history,  says  that 
frankincense  is  produced  in  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Libanatopliorus,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  also  an 
Indian  kind — the  source  of  all  the  controversy  as  to  the 
true  habitat  of  frankincense ;  for  all  the  great  Arabian 
writers  mislead  themselves  by  this  statement  of  Dios- 
corides,  so  much  in  those  days  did  men  set  up  the 
authority  of  a  book,  themselves  misintoi-preted,  against 
observation  and  reason. 

The  casual  notices  of  the  Latin  poets  and  historians 
of  the  empire  are  very  valuable  in  the  present  argument. 
The  most  pertinent  of  them  are  quoted  by  Stuckius  in 
his  Sacrorum  Sacrificiorjimque  Geiitilium  Descriptio, 
and  in  the  Hierobotanicon  of  Celsius.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Latin  poets — Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil,  Martial, 
and  Statins — the  word  for  frankincense  {thus)  is  always 
catching  the  eye  ou  the  look-out  for  it.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  TibuUus,  Claudian,  and  Apuleius,  once  or 
twice  in  Plautus,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius,  once  in  Per- 
sius,  and  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  have  searched,  in  Terence. 
The  single  quotations,  from  Ausonius  and  Florus.  which 
name  the  Lebanon  as  the  habitat  of  the  frankincense- 
tree,  are  quite  hackneyed.  It  is  continually  occurring 
in  the  Christian  Latin  poet  Prudentius,  whom  I  have 
never  found  quoted  oa  the  subject.  This  mass  of 
quotations  is  direct  evidence  of  the  universal  use  of 
frankincense  throughout  the  ancient  world  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  and  of  the  complete  communion  of  the 
nations  under  Rome — such  a  community  a,s  steam  and 
electricity  are  now  once  again  bringing  about  for  the 

1  Schweigli!EU3er's  Lexicon  Kerodoteum  ;  and  see  Clio,  183  ;  Eutcrpa 
8  and  80 ;  Thalia,  97  and  107  ;  and  Meipomoiie,  75  ;  EawUnson's 
trans, 

-  Book  sii.,  chap.  14,  Holland  trans. 

-*  Book  v.,  chap.  iii. 

•*  Book  xvi.,  chap.  iv.  ;  Bohn's  trana. 

■^  Vincent's  trans.  P.—';iIii.'!,  or  Voyage  of2Jcarchus.     Oxford,  1809. 

"  .'.looKop.Jnt,  Iiitero^eta  Marcello  Tergiho,  Colonia;,  1529  ;  et  ex 
nova  interprctatione  J.  A.  Sarraceni.    LugduniiE,  1598. 


whole  habitable  world,  and  which,  since  the  decline  of 

Rome's  empire,  has  survived  alone  in  the  spiritual  domi- 
nion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  passages 
taken  together,  prove  the  universal  trade  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity  for  centuries  in  frankincense.  In  the  way  of 
this  trade,  however  much  its  monopolists  may  have  de- 
sired to  make  a  mystery  about  it,  the  countiy  from  which 
it  was  produced  must  have  become  known  to  thousands 
of  persons ;  and  therefore  great  weight  is  to  bo  given 
to  the  universal  consent  which  the.se  passages  prove, 
that  frankincense  was  procured  from  "Arabia,"  ''the 
Arabians,"  "  Saba3a,"  and  "the  Sabaans,"  "  Panchaia." 

"  I  know  where  the  Isles  of  Perfume  are — 
Many  a  fathom  down  iu  the  sea. 
To  the  soidh  of  suu-britjht  Araby  !  '* 

As,  however,  iu  ancient  times  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  East  and  West  was  for  centuries  poured  into  and 
exchanged  in  the  coast-cities  of  Arabia — a  trade  so  rich 
and  rare,  and  which  so  charmed  the  imaginations  of 
men,  that  some  of  the  sublimest  aUusious  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  are  derived  from  it,  and  its  fame  "  vibrates  in 
the  memory  yet "'  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Arabian  Seas^many  products  of  countries 
further  east  than  Arabia  may  have  been,  and  indeed 
were,  received  iu  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  as  jiroduets  of  Arabia  ;  but  as  to  frankincense,  it 
is  only  necessai-y  to  reply  here  that  it  is  always  mentioned 
as  a  foreign  production  iu  ancient  Hindoo  books,  and 
that  to  this  day  the  people  in  the  bazaars  of  Western 
India  tell  you  that  it  comes  from  Arabia,  and  that  not 
so  much,  I  believe,  because  it  is  simply  a  fact  of  their 
present  dealings  with  Arabia,  but  because  of  the  wide 
tradition  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Sabasans  which 
still  lingers  in  the  East. 

The  liigh  honour  in  which  the  offermg  of  frankincense 
was  held  is  shown  by  its  being  named  as  one  of  the  three 
gifts  of  "the  wise  men  from  the  East"  (Matt.  ii.  11),  the 
significance  of  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passages 
in  Claudian  and  Prudentius,  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded.^  Li  the  Revelation  (xviii.  11  — 13)  we  have 
another  confirmation  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  iu  it, 
whenever  that  book  was  written  :  "And  the  merchants 
of  the  earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over  her  (Babylon) ; 
for  no  man  buyeth  their  merchandise  any  more :  the  mer- 
chandise of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  aud  of 
pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet, 
and  all  thyine  wood,  aud  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and 
all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  iron,  aud  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and 
ointments,  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine 
flour,  aud  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and 
chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men." 

Coming  to  a  later  time,  Avicenna,  Serapion,  Edresi, 
Abulfeda,  and  Ibn  Baluta  all  agi'ce  that  frankincense 
is  produced  in  the  Hadramaut,  behind  Merbat  and 
Sheba.'    Serapion  and  Avicenna,  misleading  themselves 


?  Miracula  Chriati :  Passio  Eulalise.  P.  S.  Tincentii :  "  Magorum 
munera." 

s  Boehart,  Geojrnphu;  Sacra.  Tro;.  ad  Ehenum,  1071 ;  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1692,  Ub.  "j.,  ch.  18. 
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by  Dioseorides,  say  that  it  is  produced  in  India  also.' 
Abulfeda  says  that  fraiikiuconso  is  found  nowhere  else 
but  in  Temeu.  Ibu  Baluta  would  appear  to  have  seen 
the  very  tree  at  Hafek,  or  Hasok.^  Marco  Polo,  writing 
of  Escier  (Shehor),  says  that  the  fraukiuconso  here  distils 
from  a  certain  small  tree  that  resembles  a  fir.'  Thovet, 
in  his  celeljrated  Cosmographie  Universelle  (Paris,  1575)^ 
in  describing  the  country  about  Pecher  (Shelier)  and 
Partack,  cities  of  Aden,  says  that  the  fraukinconse-tree 
resembles  tlio  firs.  He  figures  a  true  Boswellia,  how- 
ever; but  in  the  background,  it  is  most  important  to 
observe,  are  clumps  of  firs,  not  sketched  on  the  spot,  of 


1  Bochart,  loo.  cit. ;  Garcia  ab  Horto,  Aromat.  et  Simp.  Hist.,  Ant. 
1579;  lib.  i,,  ch.  6. 

2  Travels,  traus.  by  Lee. 

3  Ti-avds,  Bolin's  tr.lus.,  book  iii.,  cb.  xl. 


course,  lite  the  Boswellia,  but  put  in  on  the  authority 
of  Marco  Polo  and  the  hackneyed  quotations  from 
Ausouius  and  Florus.  Hence  evidently  the  origin  of 
the  obstinate  error  that  tlie  fraukinccnse-tree  is  a  fir. 

Garcia  ab  Horto^  for  a  time  exploded  the  error  that 
India  produced  frankiueeuse,  and  in  his  figure  of  the 
tree  copies  Thevet's  without  the  background  of  firs. 
Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  (London,  1597),  merely  copies 
Garcia.  Clusius  (Exoticarum,  1605)  merely  notes  on 
Garcia  ab  Horto  the  invention  by  Gerard,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Aviceuna  (Venice,  1490),  of  the  synonym  "oli- 
banum"  for  frankincense.  But  in  fact  tliis  synonym  is 
used  so  early  as  1033,  by  Pope  Benedict  IX.* 

^  AromaUtm  et  Simplicixi-m  Htstoria,   Ant.    1579,  loo.  supra  cit. 
5  lu  a  bull,   quoted  by  Dii  C.iuge,  "Glossariiim  Mauuale  Scrip. 
Mediae  et  lufiiuce  Latiuitatis."  Halle,  1778. 
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^UT,  further  (14),  it  is  a  consideration  which 
we  should  ponder  with  the  deepest  care  and 
reverence,  for  it  was  stated  and  revealed  by 
Christ  that  the  constitutions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  in  themselves  imperfect ;  that  the  morality 
which  they  sanctioned  was  guided  by  a  spirit  of  gracious 
accommodation  to  the  needs  and  shortcomiugs  of  a  stiff- 
necked  race.'  If,  as  our  Saviour  taught  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  even  that  law  which  was  delivered  to  Moses 
on  Sinai,  and  of  which  the  immediate  and  absolute  inspi- 
ration is  more  thoroughly  and  distinctly  attested  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  yet 
designedly  suffered  to  bo  weakened  by  human  imper- 
fections, it  is  more  than  obvious  that  wo  have  the  highest 
sanction  for  admitthig  the  possibility  of  the  same 
and  similar  imperfections  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
record.  Looking  at  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  wo 
find  ample  proofs  that  it  records  a  revelation  of  God 
to  man  such  as  is  not  accorded  by  any  other  literature ; 
but  when  we  find  also  that  it  did  not  formally  con- 
demn polygamy  and  slavery — that  it  records  with  no 
apparent  condemnation,  at  times  even  with  a  semblance 
of  approbation,  acts  of  national  cruelty,  of  individual 
treachery,  of  indiscriminate  extirpation,  which  the  priu- 
•ciples  of  Christ's  Gospel  teach  us  to  repudiate — when 
we  see  in  it  no  specific  revelation  of  Christ's  redemp- 
"tion,  of  universal  charity,  of  an  immortality  beyond 
the  grave — we  are  surely  driven  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  a  whole,  it  stands  on  a  lower  and  more  imperfect 
level  than  that  to  which  Christ's  Gospel  has  lifted  us, 
and  that,  apart  from  its  relativity,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  accepting  its  every  word  and  narrative  as  infallibly 
and  in  the  same  degree  Divine. 

1  Cf.  Matt.  T.  43  ;  lix.  8  ;  Mark  x.  5  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  Gal.  iii.  13— 
19  ;  Acts  XV.  10.  In  this  last  passage  one  of  the  most  essential 
ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  referred  to  as  forming  part  of 
•'  a  yoke  whicb  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear."  St. 
Paul  also  calls  it  a  "yoke  of  bondage*'  (Gal.  v.  1),  and  "weak  and 
Jwggarly  elements  "  (iv.  9). 


15.  Turning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  structure  of 
Holy  Scripture  to  the  facts  of  its  preservation,  and 
regarding  such  facts  as  in  themselves  significant  indi- 
cations of  what  God  would  have  us  to  believe,  we  shall 
find  that  many  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  it  is  evident  that  our 
previous  inquiries  tend. 

a..  Tlie  Scriptures  are  not  written  in  any  universal 
language.  Even  if  they  were,  all  language  is  inadequate 
to  the  full  expression  of  the  human  mind ;  it  is  at  best 
but  an  asymptote  to  tlrought.  But  much  more  is  it 
certain,  that  although  the  Bible  admits  of  translation 
far  better  than  any  other  book,  yet  when  its  thoughts 
are  transferred  from  one  language  to  another,  much  of 
their  beauty  and  delicacy  may  bo  lost,  something  of 
their  meaning  and  accuracy  must  bo  evaporated,  in  the 
process.  The  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus  apologises 
for  seeming  to  como  short  of  some  words  wliich  he  had 
laboured  to  interpret,  for,  he  wisely  adds,  "  the  same 
things  uttered  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  another 
tongue,  have  not  the  same  force  in  them."-  Yet  it  is 
from  translations  alone  that  the  Word  of  God  can  be 
known  to  all  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  human 
race. 

(3.  Nor  is  it  from  translations  enly,  but  from  trans- 
lations which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  often  exceedingly 
imperfect.  Tliat  this  was  the  ease  with  the  LXX.  we 
have  already  seen  ;  it  was  even  more  so  with  the  Vetus 
Itala  so  universally  used  in  the  Western  Church ;  it  is 
so  with  the  Vulgate  ;  it  is  so  with  every  version,  ancient 
or  modem,  which  has  been  made  during  the  course  of 
2,000  years,  not  excluding  our  own.  Most  of  those  who 
believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  bo  infallibly  dictated 
attach  their  reverence  to  the  words  of  their  EngUsh 
Bible,  which,  great  as  it  is,  and  admirable,  and  well  de- 

-  He  adds,  "And  not  only  these  things,  hut  the  law  itself,  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference,  when 
they  are  spokeu  iu  tbeir  own  language.'*    {FroXo'jvM  to  ijcclesiosticas.) 
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serving  of  our  reverence,  is  yet.,  in  many  instances, 
seriously  imperfect.  Had  it  been  the  fact,  that  the 
original  was  free  from  every,  even  the  most  unimportant, 
error,  or  had  it  been  of  any  importance  to  mankind 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  would  its  translation  have 
thus  been  left  to  the  inevitable  errors  of  the  miinspired 
intelligence,  or  its  original  text  to  the  inevitable  imper- 
fections of  human  care  ? 

7.  For  even  the  original  text  is  by  no  means  assured 
to  us.  That  errors  have  crept  into  the  numbers  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  long  been  evident,  and  is  admitted 
by  the  Jews  themselves.  Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts,  none  of  which  are  autographs 
— nay,  the  very  oldest  of  which  are  centuries  younger 
than  the  original  ones — there  are  thousands  of  vai'ious 
readings,  which,  although  for  the  most  part  of  the  most 
trivial  and  insignifieant  description,  and  although  they 
by  no  means  affect  the  general  sense  and  tenor  of  tho 
revelation  delivered,  are  yet  sometimes  of  extreme  inte- 
rest and  importance.  It  is  certain  that  many  glosses 
have  crept  into  the  text.'  There  are  even  passages, 
now  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,"  which  have  yet  been 
accejited  for  centuries  as  integral  portions,  even  as 
peculiarly  sacred  portions,  of  the  inspired  books.  Is 
not  this  sufficient  to  show  that  what  was  really  impor- 
tant was  the  Divine  message  and  revelation,  not  tho 
form  in  which  it  was  delivered — the  sacred  treasure, 
not  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  conveyed  ? 

16.  We  have  thus  surveyed  with  a  rapid  gl.ance  the 
broad  and  obvious  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  was  nothing  further 
which  could  guide  lis  in  our  conclusion.  But  Scripture 
is  not  God's  only  revelation  to  mankind ;  on  tho  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  priceless  blessings  which  Scripture 
bestows  upon  om-  race  that  it  both  refers  us  to  other 
sources  of  revelation  and  alone  teaches  us  to  interpret 
them.  "  In  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  essential  and 
only  truth,"  says  Stier,  "all  things  in  the  world  are 
only  variously  embodied  words  of  the  Creatoi-,  inasmuch 
as  by  His  mighty  word  alone  they  are  uphold  in  being  : 
hence  the  same  words  in  Scripture  signify  both 
'word'  and  'thing.'"  "God  does  not,"  says  Luther, 
"  speak  gramma*ica,l  vocables,  but  true  essential  things. 
Thus  sun  and  moon,  Peter  and  Paul,  thou  and  I  are 
nothing  but  words  of  God." 

a.  For  instance,  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  HiSTORT. 
With  God  facts  are  lessons.  Amid  the  wildest  tumults 
of  national  confusion  His  voice  is  heard.  Amid  the 
most  intricate  perplexities  of  human  designs  His  hand 
guides  the  crashing  wlioelwork  of  human  destiny.  His 
Spirit  is  in  the  wheels,  and  unless  the  Spirit  moves,  the 
wheels  move  not.  No  man  can  study  the  history  of 
any  nation  without  hearing  a  great  voice  rolling  across 


1  Th,ae  glosses,  it  is  true,  are  mostly  of  a  merely  exegetical 
character,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  position  here  maiutaiued. 
Though,  says  Bishop  Wordsworth  (on  2  Cor.  iii  G),  "  the  theory 
of  explanatory  interpolations  of  marginal  glosses  into  tho  test  of 
tbo  N.  T.  has  been  sometimes  carried  too  far,  yet  probably  tins 
has  been  the  most  fertile  source  of  error  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
Bacred  volume.'' 

-e.g.  Matt.  vi.  13  ;  Acts  viii.  37;  1  John  v.  7.  Many  would  add 
Hark  xvi.  9 — 20;  John  v.  3,  4  {from  tKiexo/ievwi)  ;  viii.  1 — 11. 


the  centuries  which  proclaims  a  law  older  and  more 
majestic  than  any  human  legislation.  Such  psalms  as 
tho  105th,  the  106th,  tho  135th,  the  136th,  and  indeed 
many  others,  are  all  but  comments  on  that  one  Divine 
truth  which  is  the  only  real  philosophy  of  histoiy,  that 
"  He  is  the  Lord  our  God,  His  judgments  are  in  aU  the 
earth."  They  are,  in  fact,  interpretations  of  Jewish 
history,  which  reveal  to  us  the  eternal  principles  by 
which  all  history  may  be  judged  and  understood. 

j8.  Again,  Scripture  constantly  refers  us  to  Natube, 
by  which  word  we  mean  no  mysterious  entity  endowed 
by  the  imagination  with  independent  power,  but  solely 
the  sum  total  of  those  laws  which  God  has  impressed 
upon,  and  whereby  He  governs,  the  material  universe. 
"Duo  sunt,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "quEe  in  cognitionem 
Dei  ducunt  Creatio  et  Scriptura."  Here  again  such 
glorious,  psalms  as  the  19th  and  the  101th,  together  with 
the  whole  concluding  section  of  the  Book  of  Job,  lead 
us  to  see  in  nature  God's  revelation  of  his  omnipotence, 
his  unchangeableness,  his  infinite  majesty,  the  awful- 
ness  of  his  judgments,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  love. 
Wo  are  distinctly  taught,  indeed,  that  this  was  tho 
main,  and,  for  tho  essentials  of  man's  eternal  safety, 
the  adequate  revelation  of  God  to  the  heathen  world. 
It  was  hereby  that  "He  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  fdling  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness."^'  It  was  herem  that  "  they  could  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find 
Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for 
in  Hiav  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."''  It 
was  herewith  that  God  made  manifest  to  them  what 
may  be  known  of  Him,  "  for  the  indsible  things  of 
Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead."' 

7.  Once  more,  God  makes  himself  kuovvn  by  inward 
intuition,  and  above  all  by  the  voice  of  Conscience  to 
the  mind  of  man.  This  is  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  by  the  saicred  writers  in  all  ages.  ■"  There  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding.""  "The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord.'''  This,  too.  is  refeiTed  to  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  direct  source  of  iusiriration.  "  For,"  he 
says,  "  when  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  ha\Tiignot 
the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves :  which  show  the 
work  of  the  law  ^vritten  m  their  hearts,  then-  conscience 
also  bearing  witness."' 

Tho  fact,  then,  that  Scripture  recognises  apart  from 
itself  three  great  and  separate  sources  of  revelation— 
the  fact  that  it  recognises  a  Di\'ine  light  in  the  spu-it 
of  man,  and  a  Divine  providence  in  his  history— may 
serve  to  account  for  the  otherwise  perplexing  phenomena 
of  pagan  wisdom.  It  has  been  often  urged  as  a  sneer 
by  sceptical  writers,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
moral  truth  or  precept  of  Christianity  which  may  not 
be  paralleled  from  pagan  writers.     This  is  undoubtedly 

3  Acts  xiv.  17.  ■•  Acts  ivii.  27,  28.  '  Rom.  i.  19,  20. 

'  Job  xxxii.  8.     7  Proy.  xx.  27.     ^  Eom.  ii.  14,  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
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true,  but  so  far  from  involving  any  disei'edit  to  the 
grandeiu-  anil  siiffieiency  of  Scripture,  it  is  exactly  what 
Scripture  has  taught  us  to  expect,  and  we  should  rejoice 
with  all  our  hearts  to  know  tliat  the  Divine  glory,  which 
has  shone  like  the  noonday  in  our  present  dispensation, 
shot  many  a  gleam  of  enlightenment  upon  heathen 
countries  and  ancient  times.  Nature,  and  History,  and 
Cr.iiBcieucc  were  to  the  heathen  "  oracles  of  God; "  they 
suggested  thoughts 

*'  At  wbich  high  spirits  of  old  won' J  stai't 

I7eu  from  tlieir  iiagau  sleep. 
^*  Just  guessing  thro'  their  murky  bliuil. 

Few,  faiut,  nud  baffliug  sight, 
Streaks  of  a  brighter  heaveu  behind, 

A  cloudless  depth  of  light. 
"  Such  thoughts,  the  wreck  of  Paradise, 

Through  mauy  a  dreary  age. 
Upbore  whate'er  of  good  aud  wise 

Yot  lived  iu  bard  or  sage."^ 

But  is  not  the  revelation  given  us  by  Natui'e, 
Conscience,  and  History  exactly  analogous  to  the 
fidler,  freer,  deeper  revelation  which  we  obtain  from 
Scripture  ?  It  is  not  vouchsafed  to  us  by  miraculous 
interventions,  but  by  natural  processes ;  it  is  not 
portentous,  but  normal ;  it  is  not  absolute,  but  par- 
tial ;  it  is  not  final,  but  progressive ;  it  is  not  perfectly 
intelligible,  but  in  parts  obscure.  It  comes  not  in  one 
continuous  blaze  of  brightness,  but  in  scattered  gleams 
of  light,  shining  amid  interspaces  of  darkness.  Much 
of  it  belongs  jiot  to  knowledge,  but  to  faith ;  it  grants 
not  clearness  of  vision,  but  certainty  of  hope.  There  is 
no  shock  of  overwhebnuig  conviction,  no  direct  uplifting 
of  the  veil.  After  all  that  wc  have  been  taught  of  God, 
it  still  romauis  a  part  of  his  nature  that  "  clouds  and 
darkness  are  roimd  about  him,"  though  "  righteousness 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  liis  seat.''- 

17.  "By  their  fruits,"  said  Christ,  "ye  shall  know 
them.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles  ? "'  The  remark  is  no  less  true  of  doctiines 
than  it  is  of  men.  And  what,  we  may  proceed  to  ask, 
have  been  the  fruits  of  those  theories  which  identified 
inspiration  with  dictation  or  infaUibility  ? 

i.  Now,  first,  it  is  clear  that  a  belief  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  been  infallibly  dictated,  and  are  free 
from  evei-y  error  iu  even  the  minutest  particular,  has 
not  given  the  slightest  aid  to  those  who  desired  to 
attain  to  an  infallible  standard.  It  has  not  tended  in 
the  slight<>st  degree  to  save  them  from  a  multitude  of 
aberrations,  not  only  historical,  political,  social,  and 
scientific,  but  even  theological  and  moral.  Nay  more, 
it  has  in  some  respects  had  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
and  multiply  those  errors,  by  fostering  that  stylo  of 
dogma  which,  disregarding  the  analogy  of  faith,  and 
the  necessary  limitations  of  human  thought  and  lan- 
guage, has  buUt  inverted  pyramids  of  argument  on 
isolated  expressions,  and  drawn  out  many  an  "ever- 
■vvidening  spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of 
single  texts."  The  divergences  of  doctrine  drawn 
from  the  same  document  have  been  infinite  in  scope ; 
and  however    infallible    the  text,   the    fallibilities   of 

1  Keble,  Christian  Ymr.         3  Pa.  icvii.  2.  >  Matt.  Tii.  16. 


exegesis  have  robbed  it  of  aU  decisiveness  in  many 
controverted  points.  Take  but  one  single  point,  the 
long,  dangerous,  discreditable  antagonism  between 
Science  aud  Theology,  the  obstinate  opposition  to  new 
discoveries  because  they  seemed  to  contradict  the 
apparent  meaning  of  isolated  texts.  The  fierce  and 
bloody  persecutions  of  sectarian  hatred,  the  ruinous 
aberrations  of  heretical  fanaticism,  the  reluctant  aban- 
donment of  obsolete  tyi-annies,  aud  the  violent  defence 
of  unjustifiable  institutions,  have  all  been  due — have 
been  due,  as  an  historic  fact  incapable  of  refutation — 
to  that  view  of  mspiration  which  held  that  evei-y  word 
and  letter  of  Holy  Scripture  came  direct  from  God, 
and  needed  no  modification  from  the  analogy  of  faith. 
Oracles  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  over  and 
over  again  been  perverted  by  infatuated  inteiiireters  to 
their  own  destruction.''  Hence  it  is  tliat  the  Gospel 
of  Peace,  the  Gospel  of  Knowledge,  the  Gospel  of 
Pi'ogress,  has  been  desecrated  into  an  armoury  of 
fanaticism,  an  obstacle  to  progress,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  of  science ;  the  Gospel  of  Light,  the  Gospel  of 
Love,  the  Gospel  of  Liberty,  has  been  perverted  to 
stifle  the  lamp  of  the  philosopher,  to  kindle  the  fagot 
of  the  inquisitor,  and  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  slave. 

ii.  Again,  these  harder  and  more  mechanical  views  of 
inspu-ation  have  caused  a  burden  of  incessant  terror  to 
the  Churches  and  the  theologians  that  have  maintained 
them.  They  have  led  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuges, 
evasions,  harmonies,  distortions  of  plain  language, 
avoidance  of  clear  inferences,  suppositions  of  impossible 
ellipse  aud  impossible  construction,  tamperiugs  with 
simple  fact  aud  simple  record,  which  in  any  other 
criticism  would  be  branded  with  dishonesty.  As  there 
is  hardly  a  single  foUy  of  the  human  mind  which  has 
not  sheltered  itself  beliind  some  phrase  of .  Scripture 
torn  away  from  its  context,  and  interpreted  with  a  hard 
literalism  which  ignores  every  true  canon  of  interpre- 
tation, so  there  is  hardly  a  great  thought  or  a  great 
movement  or  a  great  discovery  inspired  or  sanctioned 
by  the  inmost  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  has  not  at 
some  period  or  other  caused  alarm  aud  agitation  to 
those  who  have  persistently  forgotten  that  the  letter 
killeth,  aud  that  it  is  the  spirit  only  which  giveth  life. 

iii.  Once  more,  such  views,  from  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  nothing  can  be  gained,  are  the  sad  cause  of  much 
being  lost.  This  hard  denunciative  hteralism  repels 
many  from  that  which  they  would  otherwise  reverence  ; 
it  disgusts  many  with  that  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise delight.  It  destroys  sympathy  ;  it  consecrates 
error ;  it  invites  attack ;  it  confuses  all  clearness  of 
moi-al  vision;  it  blimts  all  delicacy  of  spiritual  per- 
ception ;  it  provokes  controversies  which  it  is  powerless 
to  silence ;  it  accumulates  difficulties  which  it  is  in- 
effectual to  remove ;  it  changes  a  rejoicing  reverence 
iuto  a  burdensome  superstition,  and  transforms  into  a 
mechanical  and  unreasoning  acceptance  a  free  and 
fearless  faith. 


■1  A  possibility  of   which   we  are   warned    in    Scripture  itself, 
2  Peter  iii.  16. 
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18.  "We  believe,  thou,  with  an  luifeigued  heart  fer- 
vently that  Holy  Scripture  was  givou  by  inspiration  of 
God ;  that  in  it  is  contained  all  that  is  necessary  for  sal- 
vation ;  that  it  is  the  most  priceless  boon  which  God  has 
<iccorded  to  us,  because  in  it  is  the  fullest  and  clearest 
revelation  of  His  will  and  purpose  towards  us  and 
towards  our  race^-of  the  duties  of  our  life  here,  and 
our  hopes  in  the  life  hereafter.  Wo  believe  that  more 
<?learly  than  in  History,  more  loudly  than  in  Nature, 
more  thrillingly  than  in  Conscience  itself,  we  hear  therein 
•the  voice  of  God,  and  that  if  its  accents  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  us,  those  other  voices  would  have  simk, 
first  into  lamentable  nncertainty,  finally  into  absolute 
silence.  And  as  regards  the  method  of  its  deliverance, 
we  have  seen  a  multitude  of  facts  both  external  and 
internal  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  analogous 
to  the  deliverance  of  those  truths  which  are  vouchsafed 


to  us  from  other  sources ;  i.e.  that  it  was  only  super- 
natural as  tlie  deepest  facts  of  our  spiritual  experience 
are  supernatural,  and  only  miraculous  as  any  com- 
munications must  be  mu-aeulous  whereby  the  finite  is 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  teaching  and  will  of  the 
Infinite.  We  Ijelieve  that  in  reading  it  we  are  reading 
the  will,  the  message,  the  deiilings  of  God  as  they  were 
made  manifest  by  the  light  of  His  Spirit  to  the  minds  of 
the  messengers  whom  He  selected ;  but  that  these  mes- 
sages were  not,  for  the  most  part,  revealed  by  openings 
of  the  heaven,  and  unearthly  voices  in  the  air — not  by 
signs  and  wonders  to  startle  and  ovem'hehu — not  by 
shocks  of  A-isible  manifestations  sudden  and  violent — 
but  by  spiritual  agencies  analogous  to,  though  far 
intenser  than,  those  whereby,  in  all  ages,  God — who 
is  the  God  not  of  churches  only,  but  of  all  mankind — 
has  inspired  and  illuminated  the  hearts  of  men. 


ILLUSTEATIONS    OF    HOLY   SCRIPTURE    FROM   COINS,   MEDALS, 

AND    INSCRIPTIONS.— IX. 

BY    THE    REV.    CANON    KAWLINSON,    LI.A.,    CAMDEN    PKOEESSOK    OF    ANCIENT    HISTOET    IN    THE    UNITEKSITT    OF    OXFOKD. 


XV. 

)  N  inscription  found  by  Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  at 
Mugheir,  in  Lower  Babylonia,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  18.54.  is  extremely 
important  and  valuable,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  5tli  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  explaining  what  had 
long  seemed  to  bo  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between 
Scripture  and  profane  history.  According  to  Daniel,  the 
Babylonian  monarch  present  in  Babylon  at  the  time  of 
its  capture  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  a  certain 
Belshazzar,  a  sou  (or  descendant)  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
was  present  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  last  assault, 
and  was  sLain  in  the  confusion  of  the  sack  and  pillage 
(Dan.  V.  30).  Now,  according  to  Berosus,  Herodotus,  and 
Abydonus,  the  name  of  the  last  king  was  not  Belshazzar, 
bvit  Nabonnedus  (or  L.aljynetus) ;  he  was  absent  from 
the  city  at  the  time  of  its  capture  ;  and,  when,  at  a  later 
date,  ho  surrendered  himself,  was  not  slain,  but  treated 
kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  assigned  liim  estates  in 
Carmania.  Moreover,  this  Nabonnedus  was  not  of  the 
royal  stock  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  the  son  of  a 
Babylonian  of  no  very  high  rank,  and  quite  unconnected 
with  the  previous  monarchs.  Here,  it  is  plain,  was  a 
real  historical  diificulty,  which  till  recently  believers 
could  only  explain  coujeeturally,  and  which  Rationahsts 
were  never  tired  of  urging  as  decisive  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  Daniel. 

But  the  inscription  of  Nabonnedus  makes  all  per- 
fectly clear  and  intelligible.  This  monarch  tells  us  that 
■"his  eldest  sou,  the  joy  of  his  heart,"  was  named  Bel- 
sliar-uzur,  or  Belshazzar,  and  associates  him  with  himself 
in  a  way  that  implies  his  ha-s-ing  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  co-regent  of  the  empire.  The  fact  thus  made 
known  to  us  removes  aU  contradiction  between  the  sacred 
and  the  profaao  in  this  matter.       Though  Nabonnedus 


was  by  birth  in  no  way  connected  with  the  stock  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazz.ar  may  well  have  been  his 
grandson,  for  in  the  East  the  founders  of  new  dynasties 
almost  always  endeavour  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the 
throne  by  allying  themselves  with  the  royal  house  which 
they  have  disjiossessed.  That  Nabonnedus  followed 
the  usual  practice  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
two  pretenders  to  the  Babylonian  crown  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  came  foiTvard  under  tho  name  of 
"  Nabuchadi-ezzar,  the  sou  of  Nabonnedus." '  Agiiin, 
though  Nabonnedus,  the  father,  did  not  shut  himself 
up  in  Babylon,  but  kept  the  open  field,  and  at  last  threw 
himself  into  Borsippa,  it  is  evident  that  Bel-shar-uzur, 
the  son,  may  have  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
tho  capital,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  night  attack" 
which  carried  the  town.  That  Bel-shar-uzur  died  young 
is  implied  in  the  claims  of  tho  impostors  above  referred 
to,  who  would  have  assumed  the  name  of  the  eldest  son 
had  it  not  been  well  known  that  he  was  no  longer  living. 
If  it  be  objected  that  association  was  not  a  practice  of 
the  early  Oriental  governments,  and  that  the  inscription 
of  Nabonnedus  does  not  state  in  so  many  words  that 
Bel-shar-uzur  was  co-regent,  we  may  reply,  first,  that 
though  association  was  not  customary,  either  in  Baby- 
lonia or  in  Assyria,  as  it  was  in  Egypt,  yet  that  thoro 
are  other  instances  of  it  besides  the  present.  Esar- 
liaddon  certainly  associated  his  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  in 
the  government  of  Assyria  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death ;'  and  when  we  hear  of  "  Chinzinus  and  Porus"as 
joiut  kings  of  Babylon,  we  have  probably  an  instance 
of  association. 


1  Bchistun  Jns^cription,  col.  j.,  par.  16,  §  10,  and  col.  iii.,  par.  13,  §  6. 

2  Xen.  Ciirop.  vii.  5,  §  15.      Compare   "  In  that  iiigUt  was   Bel- 
shazzar slain"   (Dau.  v.  30). 

3  See  the  author's  Anoient  Jfonarchics,  vol.  ii.,  P.  318,  2nil  edit. 
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ETHNOLOGY    OF     THE    BIBLE.— I. 

PALESTINE  :—(l)   ITS   PRIMITIVE   INHABITANTS. 

BY    THE    REV.    WM.    LEE,    D.D.,    BOXBUEGH. 


HE  following  notices  of  the  races  by  which 
Palestine  was  inhabited  at  different  periods 
embraced  in   the  Bible  history  may  con- 
veniently be  prefaced  by  some  account  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  itself. 

These  boundaries,  like  the  names  of  the  countiy, 
have  undergone  frequent  changes  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  2,000  years  over  which  our  survey  wUl  extend. 
Thus,  it  is  well  known  that,  as  the  Land  of  Israel, 
Palestine  included  within  its  area  considerable  terri- 
tories to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  comprehending,  even 
in  the  times  of  Joshua,  all  Gilead  and  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  or  the  whole  of  that  fertile 
country  which,  towards  the  east,  reaches  to  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Amon,  and  on  the  north  by  Mount  Hermon. 
Now,  no  part  of  these  territories  belonged  to  the  Land 
of  Canaan ;  that  land  lay  wholly  to  the  west  of  Jordan. 
It  is  true  that,  before  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  the 
Canaanites  themselves  had  been  accustomed  to  over- 
step the  limits  of  their  land  in  this  direction,  and  were 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
as  well  as  in  lands  further  south  (Numb.  xxi.  1)  ;  but, 
as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Ecland  (Palxsstina, 
i.  4),  no  part  of  the  trans-Jordanic  possessions,  either 
Jit  the  Amorites  or  of  the  people  of  Israel,  was  ever 
inown  as  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Taking  the  name,  then,  in  its  ^vidost  accept,ation, 
Palestine  may  be  described  as  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Great  Desert ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  ; 
on  the  south  (including  the  south-western  coast,  to 
which  it  afterwards  owed  its  most  familiar  name 
among  foreigners)  by  the  desert  separating  Syria  from 
Egypt ;  and  on  the  north  by  an  uncertain,  and  probably 
never  at  any  time  very  clearly  defined,  line  between 
Lebanon  and  the  coast. 

That  some  difficulty  is  found  in  determining  the 
northern  boundary  must  be  admitted.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  question,  however,  that  a  large  portion 
at  least  of  the  country  at  first  known  as  Sidon,  or 
Sidonia,  and  afterwards  by  its  Grecian  name,  Phoenicia, 
was  included  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  also  in  the 
land  claimed,  if  never  actually  possessed,  by  Israel.' 
In  the  "  Book  of  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah" 
(Gen.  x.),  the  borders  of  the  Canaanites  are,  on  tho 
sea-coast,  said  to  be  "from  Sidon  unto  Gaza;"  but 
in  the  same  important  genealogical,  or  rather  ethno- 
iogical  table,  not  only  Sidon  itself,  but  five  other  cities, 

*  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  city  of  Siilou  w-is  the 
cctual  boundary  towards  the  north,  formerly  of  Canaan,  and  after- 
wards of  the  land  of  Judea.  Jerome's  words  are,  "  Sidon,  urbs 
JPhcenices  insignis,  olim  terminus  Cbananreorum  ad  aqnilouem  re- 
Bpiciens,  et  postea  regionis  Judcece :  cecidit  autem  in  sortem 
.tribus  Aser,  sed  non  earn  possedit  quia  bostes  nequaquam  valuit 
eipcllere."    (Onomaslicon,  Berl.,  1862,  p.  339.) 


aU  of  them  to  the  north  of  that  capital,  are  represented 
by  tribes  with  which  the  Hittite,  tho  Amorite,  and  tho 
Jebusite  covdd  boast  a  common  descent.  It  is  chiefly 
on  tho  authority  of  Gen.  x.  that  Phceuicia  must  bo 
claimed  as  a  part  of  Canaan.  But  there  is  corroborative 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  from  uiauy  other  sources. 
That  the  Septuagiut  frequently  renders  Canaan  and 
Canaauite,  when  the  names  occur  in  tho  Hebrew  Bible, 
by  Phcenieia  and  Phcenieian  (e.g.,  Exod.  vi.  15;  x\'i.  35; 
Josh.  V.  1,  12 ;  Job  xli.  6),  may  not  be  a  fact  of  much 
importance.  But  Accho,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  towns 
in  Phoenicia,  were  expressly  apportioned  by  Joshua  to 
tho  tribe  of  Asher,  as  part  of  their  inheritance  (Josh, 
xix.  24;  Judg.  i.  31).  Then  "  ChNA,"  sometimes 
"ChNAN,"  the  Old  Testament  form  of  "Canaan," 
was  for  long  occasionally  used  by  the  Phceniciaus 
themselves,  both  at  homo  and  in  their  colonies  (as 
at  Carthage),^  to  denote  the  mother  country.  Thus, 
among  the  Phcenieian  coins  which  have  come  down  to 
us  is  one  of  Laodicea,  with  the  legend,  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  "  Of  Laodicea,  a  metropolis  in  Canaan  " 
(Gesenius,  Monmnenta  Phcenieia,  tab.  35).  Again, 
in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  7,  Sidon  and  Tyre  are  "  cities  of 
the  Canaanites  ;"  and  the  "  Syro-Phcenician  woman  "  of 
St.  Mark  (vii.  26)  is  m  St.  Matthew  (xv.  22)  caUed  "a 
woman  of  Canaan."  The  Phoenicians,  indeed,  appear 
at  one  time  to  have  given  even  their  Greek  name  to 
the  whole  coimtry.  Eusebius  at  least  speaks  of  "  the 
region  formerly  called  Phcenieia,  afterwards  Judea, 
now  Palestine."  (Euseb.,  Prcep.  Evang.  i.  10.  Sea 
Relaud,  Palcestina,  i.  49;  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacra.,  pp. 
340  sq.;  Movers,  Phon.,  ii.  (1)  5  sq.) 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  principal  peoples  among  whom,  previous 
to  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  the  land  thus  briefly 
described  was  distributed.  We  shall  afterwards  refer 
to  those  points  in  their  history  and  character  which 
are  common,  more  or  less,  to  them  all.  *■ 

I.  (1.)  That  at  tho  time  at  which  wo  first  become 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  primitive  inliabi- 
tants  of  Palestine,  they  were  composed  of  various  races, 
need  hardly  bo  said.  It  is  not  improbable,  certainly, 
that  at  some  remote  period  a  people  of  common  origin 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  land.  But  we  have  no 
express  information  to  this  effect ;  and  if  the  existence 
of  a  homogeneous  race  be  assumed,  no  means  are 
afforded  us  of  determining,  with  any  certainty,  to 
which,  if  any,  of  the  peoples  whom  wo  find  in  the 
coimtry  in  historical  times,  the  distinction  must  have 
belonged.    Ou  this  last  point,  perhaps,  the  most  natm-al 


'  "  Interrogati  rustici  nostri,  quid  sint,  Punice  respondentes, 
Chanani."--^liijus(mi  Opera,  t.  iv.,  p.  1235,  apud  Movers,  Dii 
Phonizicr,  ii.  (1),  5. 
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conclusion,  wlieu  Tvo  talco  into  \-iew  tho  -svhole  tenor  of 
the  Biblical  liistory,  is,  that  the  aborigines  wero  tho 
Canaanites.  Ewald  imagines  a  pre-historic  war  of  con- 
quest and  extermination  by  which  tho  Canaanites,  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  land,  had  inflicted  tho  same 
fate  on  an  earlier,  as  they  themselves  afterwards 
suffered  from  a  later  race  of  its  inliabitants  (Hist,  of 
Israel,  yol.  i.,  p.  226  sq.,  E.  T.).  It  is  impossible  to  go 
into  this  question  here;  but  that  the  people  from 
whom  the  land  derived  its  name  foi-med  its  earliest 
))opulation,  is  likely  in  itself,  and  the  more  likely  that 
UD  inlimation  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  Bible,  or  elsewhere, 
of  tho  existence  of  pre-Canaauito  iuhalritants. 

The  strongest  evidence  iu  support  of  the  presumption 
that  at  one  time,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  a  single 
people,  or  a  people  of  common  origin,  did  occupy  tho 
country,  is  connected  with  a  siibject  of  great  interest, 
to  which  reference  will  afterwards  be  made.  Tho  fact 
that  from  the  earliest  period  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  "  language  of  Canaan,"  common  to  all  the  popula- 
tion, can  hardly  otlierwiso  bo  accoimted  for  than  by  sup- 
posing that  the  original  inhabitants  wero  homogeneous, 
and  before  being  encroached  upon  by  other  peoples,  had 
been  long  enough  in  tho  land,  and  had  gained  there 
sufficient  stability,  to  be  enabled  to  impose  their  native 
tongue  on  all  succeeding  immigi-ants. 

Wliatover,  then,  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  dawn 
of  its  history,  Canaan,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  was 
inhabited  by  a  mixtiu-e  of  nationalities.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  various  distinct  tribes  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan  wero  found  within  its  confines. 
In  tho  inroads,  too,  of  the  confederate  kings  from 
beyond  tho  Euphrates,  on  tho  territories  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  at  the  same  period  (Gen.  xiv.  1"|,  wo  find 
traces  of  (he  progress  of  events  by  which  tho  integrity 
of  the  original  nation  was  certain  to  be  more  and  more 
broken  up. 

But  it  is  of  the  times  of  the  Exodus  that  we  have 
the  mo.st  complete  information,  and  then  at  least  the 
mixture  of  races  is  no  longer  doubtful.  "  Seven  nations" 
are  sometimes  spoken  of,  sometimes  moi-e,  as  form- 
ing tho  powerful  body  of  opponents  with  whom  Israel, 
in  taking  possession  of  Canaan,  woidd  have  to  contend. 
Elsewhere,  we  read  of  minor  distinctions  by  which 
the  coimtry  was  still  further  subdivided  into  potty 
sovereignties,  of  which  in  ono  case  thirty-one,  in  another 
seventy,  are  specially  noticed.  Tho  want  of  concert 
amongst  the  people  of  tho  land  in  resisting  tho  army 
of  Joshua,  when  ho  first  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
attacked  Jericho,  the  key  of  Western  Palestine,  and 
the  nature  of  the  defensive  confederations  aftei-wards 
formed  by  them,  alike  confirm  the  otherwise  abundantly 
established  view  now  referred  to. 

(2.)  Among  the  alien  races  thus  at  this  time  united 
by  hardly  any  other  bond  but  a  common  territoi-y,  tho 
chief  place  is  duo  to  the  Sidonians,  "the  first-bom  of 
Canaan"  (Gen.  x.  IS);  first,  perhaps,  in  antiquity,  as  well 
as,  botli  then  and  afterwards,  in  power  and  influence 
(Movers,  Die  Phvnizier,  ii.  (part  i.)  9).  This  people, 
indeed,  are  sometimes  described  as  "the  Canaanites" 


by  way  of  eminence,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  othec 
acknowledged  descendants  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  1 ; 
Numb.  xiii.  29).  Most  commonly,  however,  they  are 
known  in  Scripture  as  "  tho  Sidonians,"  or  "  the  men 
of  Sidon,"  and  after  tho  more  southern  city  becama 
the  capital,  as  "  the  men  of  Tyro :"  names  also  given  to 
them  in  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  along  with  their 
more  distinctively  foreign  name. 

The  identity  of  the  Canaanites  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
with  tho  PhoBuician  people  is  here  assimied.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions  this  identity  is  recogiused  by  those 
scholars  who  are  best  entitled  to  speak  with  autliority 
on  such  a  question,  e.g.,  by  Bochart,  Relaud,  Gescnius, 
Movers,  Ewald,  and  Rcnan.  The  most  important  ex- 
ception is  Professor  Rawlinson.  On  grounds  on  which 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  Professor  Raw- 
linson distinguishes  Ijetween  the  Phoenicians  and  tha 
Canaanites  "  who  dwelt  by  the  sea "  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  maintaining  that  the  first-named  people  must 
have  taken  possession  of  the  territory  which  thoy  after- 
wards made  famous  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
conquest,  and  probably  not  till  about  the  year  1300 
B.C.  (Rawliuson's  Herodotus,  iv.  197  sq.).  While,  how- 
ever, there  is  notliing  in  the  Bible,  at  least,  to  suggest 
that  the  north-western  coast  of  Canaan  was  either 
before  or  after  the  time  of  Joshua  occupied  by  any 
other  people,  it  must  be  stated  that,  according  to  their 
own  traditions,  the  Phoenicians  were  no  less  than  the 
Israelites  originally  immigrants  from  another  country. 
Herodotus  writes :  "  The  Phoenicians,  as  they  themselves 
say,  in  ancient  times  dwelt  upon  tho  Erythrajan  Sea 
(Persian  Gulf),  and  crossing  thence,  settled  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Syria  where  they  now  inhabit  "  (Herod,  vii. 
891.  Justin  adds  a  statement  which,  if  it  is  to  be  tle- 
pended  on,  is  important,  as  to  a  previous  settlement  of 
tho  same  people  in  another  part  f)f  Canaan  before  their 
final  migration  to  tho  Mediterranean  coast.  The  plaeo 
named  is  supposed  to  be  the  shores  of  either  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  or  more  probably  the  Dead  Sea,  and  there- 
fore in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  tradition  is 
important  as  ser^-ing  to  identify  the  Canaanites  "  who 
dwelt  by  the  sea,"  and  the  Canaanites  "who  dwelt  by 
the  coasts  of  Jorolan : "  two  tribes  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  ha^•iug  a  special  affinity  to 
one  another  {e.g.  Numb.  xiii.  29).  According  to  Justin, 
"  the  Tyi'ian  nation  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
being  disturbed  by  an  earthquake,  and  leaving  their 
native  land,  settled  first  of  all  on  the  Assyrian  lake,  and 
subsecpiently  on  the  shore  near  the  sea,  founiliug  there 
a  city  which  they  called  Sidon,  from  the  abundance  of 
fish ;  for  the  Phoenicians  caU  a  fish  sidon  "  (Justin 
xviii.  3.  §  2,  aputl  Kenrick,  Phosnicia,  p.  47).  It  may  b& 
added  that  these  traditions  are  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  identity  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Canaanites  of  Sidon,  or  with  the  liy[iothesis  that 
the  latter  may  have  been  among  tho  earliest  settlers 
in  Canaan. 

We  have  foimd  that  the  northern  bouudaiy  of 
Palestine  is  not  very  clearly  determined.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  special  territory  of  the  Sidonians, 
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uot  only  m  the  north,  but  in  the  south.  It  probably 
varied  at  different  periods,  and  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  included  the  wliolo  of  the  Philistian  coast. 

(3.)  Among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
other  nations  besides  the  Sidouians  or  Phcsniciaus  were 
known  liy  the  name  CanaanUes,  some  if  uot  all  of  them 
tracing  their  descent  more  or  less  directly  from  tlie 
same  In-ancli  of  the  Hamitie  family.  According  to 
Gen.  X.,  the  Cauaanite  tribes  besides  the  Sidoniaus  in- 
cluded in  thou-  niuuber  the  sons  of  Heth,  or  the  Hittites, 
the  Jebusitcs,  the  Amorites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Gir- 
gasitos.  How  far  we  are  to  understand  every  one  of 
these  names  as  representing  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Canaan  is  not  pei-fectly 
clear.  The  term  "  Amorite,"  for  iustance,  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  used  rather  as  a  local  than  a  national 
or  ethnical  name,  and  to  bo  applied  iudiifereutly  to 
more  tlian  one  of  the  peoples  of  ancient  Canaan — e.g.,  to 
the  Hittites  (cf.  Gen.  xiii.  18;  xiv.  13  ;  xxiii.  3),  to  the 
Hivites  (cf .  Gen.  xxxiv.  2 ;  xl\-iii.  22),  and  to  the  Rephaim, 
or  sons  of  Anak  (Josh.  ix.  10).  Tlie  chief  basis  of  tliis 
hypothesis  is  that  the  name  Amorite  signifies  a  high- 
lander,  or  a  dweller  iu  an  elevated  region  (Ewald,  i. 
235).  But  Dr.  Pusey  disputes  the  correctness  of  the 
etymology,  denying  that  the  root  amar  conveys  the  idea 
either  of  physical  lieight,  or  of  "  a  dweller  on  heights," 
a  "  mountaineer,"  in  any  Semitic  language  (Minor 
Prophets,  p.  174,  note).  He  adds  that  even  if  the  word 
had  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  "  it  would  not  bo  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Amorites  ....  who  did  uot  dwell 
iji  the  mountains  only"  (ibid.).  There  is  more  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  Perizzites,  who  are  uot  by  that  name 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  15 — -18,  and  who  may  perhaps  be 
"  persons  li\'ing  iu  the  opeu  country  " — not,  therefore,  a 
distinct  or  separate  nation.  Among  the  Canaanites  it 
is  probable  must  be  classed  the  earliest-known  inhalri- 
tants  of  the  Shephelah,  a  nomadic  people,  who  under  the 
name  of  the  Avim  were  driven  out  of  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  on  the  occasion  of  its  invasion  by 
the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  some  of  whom  are  found 
afterwards  occupying  the  lauds  immediately  to  the  north 
of  Philistia  (Josh.  xrai.  23).  It  has  been  .suggested 
that  the  Aiim  may  represent  a  portion  of  the  same 
tribe  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the  Hi^-ites  (Smith's  Dic«. 
of  Bible,  s.  V.) ;  and  the  two  names  arc  in  fact  used 
indifferently  both  ui  the  Septuagint,  and  by  one  of  tlie 
early  Christian  fathers  who  liad  speci.al  knowledge  of 
the  topogi-aphy  and  ancient  histoi-y  of  Palestine,  namely, 
Jerome.  The  Hittites  are  characterised  by  Ritter 
(Palestine,  E.  T.  ii.  121)  as  "  tlie  oldest,  and  probably,  .at 
a  remote  period,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Palestine."  They  played  an  important  part  at  the  time 
of  Abraham,  when  we  find  them  living  in  well-regu- 
lated communities,  and  they  continue  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Dav'id.  At  that  time,  Uriah  '"the 
Hittite  "  commanded  one  of  the  thirty  divisions  of  the 
ai-my  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  39). 

A  people  distinguished  by  their  gigantic  stature,  and 
known  hy  various  names,  but  more  commonly  under  the 
general  t-orm  cf  "  the  Rephaim  "  (or  giants\  are  fre- 


quently referred  to  as  forming  part  of  the  population 
of  Canaan.  They  were  probably  a  branch  of  tho 
Canaanites.  Ewald  finds  in  them  that  aboriginal  race 
which,  as  already  noticed,  he  supposes  the  Can.aanites 
had  overcome,  and,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  their  earliest  settlement  in  the  coimti-y.  And 
an  independence  of  the  race  of  Canaan  is  attributed  to 
this  people  by  other  writers  on  the  ground  of  tho 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  s.  15 — 19. 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v.  "Giants.")  Pusey,  however, 
identifies  them  with  tho  Amorites  (Minor  Prophets, 
1.  c),  and  Gesenius  (Tliesaurus,  s.  v.)  likewise  holds 
them  to  be  of  true  Canaanitish  blood.  Besides 
Rephaim,  the  people  in  question  are  called  Anakim, 
or  sons  of  Anak,  Emim,  Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  and 
Horites  (Ewald,  i.  229).  Amos  calls  them  Amorites 
(Amos  ii.  9) ;  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who  was  one  of 
them,  and  whoso  land  wa.s  called  "the  land  of  the 
Rephaim  "  (Deut.  iii.  11,  13),  is  likewise  said  to  be  an 
Amorite  (Josh.  ix.  10).  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  when  we  find  that  Chedorlao- 
mer,  king  of  Elam,  on  his  way  to  recover  his  authority 
over  the  cities  of  the  plain,  "  smote  the  Rephaim  iu 
Ashteroth-karnahu  "  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Ashteroth-karuaim 
has  not  been  identified,  but  it  was  probably  east  of  tho 
Jordan.  In  the  trans-Jordanic  territories,  we  know,  tho 
Rephaim  had  some  of  their  most  ancient  settlements. 
Thus  they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  countries  of 
Mo.ab  and  Amnion,  before  either  was  occupied  by  the 
children  of  Lot,  and  from  pre-historie  times.  As  to  the 
formei-,  it  is  said,  "  The  Emim  dwelt  therein,  iu  times 
past,  a  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim ; 
which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as  tlie  Anakim,  but 
tho  Moabites  call  them  Emim."  So  it  was  with  tho 
land  of  Ammon  :  "  That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of 
giants :  giants  dwelt  therein  in  old  time,  and  the 
Ammonites  call  tliem  Zamzummim,  a  people  gTeat  and 
many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed 
them  before  [the  children  of  Lot] ;  and  they  succeeded 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii.  10,  20). 
Bashan,  too,  we  have  foimd,  had  been  "  a  land  of  tlio 
Rei^haim,"  where  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  of  "  tho 
remnant "  of  that  people,  still  reigned  within  a  year  or 
two  of  the  death  of  Moses.  Wliether  their  settlements 
in  Canaan  preceded  those  beyond  Jordan,  ui  point  of 
time,  is  uot  known,  but  these  too  must  have  belonged 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  One  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world,  and  a  -place  of  some  importance  in  tho 
days  of  Abraham — namely  Kirjath-arba,  afterwards 
Hebron,  whicli,  with  some  of  the  neiglibouring  terri- 
tory, continued  down  to  the  conquest  to  be  a  seat 
of  this  X'eople — had  been  originally  so  called  after 
Arba,  "  the  father  of  Anak,"  and  "  a  gi'eat  man  among 
the  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv.  15  ;  xv.  13).  They  were  found 
with  "  cities  great  and  fenced "  (Josh.  xiv.  12),  iu  tlio 
same  neighbourhood,  by  the  spies  whom  Moses  sent  to 
search  tho  land  forty  years  before  the  Israelites  entered 
into  its  possession.  Though  evidently  exaggerated, 
the  report  of  these  spies  is  full  of  interest.  "^AHiilo  the 
impression  is  conveyed  that,  iu  their  apprehension  at 
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least,  tho  Canaauites  generally  were  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  height  and  physical  strength,  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  Rephaim  and  tho  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants :  "We  came  into  tho  laud  whither  thou 
sentest  us,  and  surely  it  iloweth  with  milk  and  honey. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  tho  people  bo  strong  that  dwell  iu 
the  hmd,  and  the  cities  are  walled  and  very  great ;  and 
vioreover  ice  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  .  .  "Wo 
be  not  able  to  go  up  against  this  people,  for  they  are 
stronger  than  we.  .  .  All  tho  peoido  we  saw  in  it  are 
men  of  great  stature.  And  there  ive  saw  the  giants, 
the  sons  of  Anah,  which  come  of  the  giants:  and  we 
were  in  our  oivn  sight  as  grassho2)2Jers,  and  so  were 
we  in  their  sight"  (Numb.  xiii.  27,  &c.).  The  Rephaim 
were  among  the  tribes  wholly  rooted  out  of  Canaan 
by  the  arms  of  Joshua,  who,  during  the  seven  years' 
war  which  followed  his  jiassage  of  tho  Jordan,  "  cut 
off  the  Ajiakim  from  tho  mountains,  from  Hebron, 
from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  Joshua  destroyed  them  all  with  their  cities; 
there  was  none  of  the  Auakim  left  in  the  land  of  tho 
children  of  Israel "  (Josh.  xi.  21, 22).  Scattered  remnants 
of  the  race,  however,  took  refuge  in  Philistia  (ibid.), 
and  we  find  indi'V'iduals  among  their  descendimts  in  the 
city  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18 — 22)  down  to  the  days  of 
DaWd,  whose  opponent  in  the  great  aclufvemeut  of  his 
youth  in  the  valley  of  Elah  (I  Sam.  x\'ii.  4)  was  him- 
self probably  among  the  later  representatives  of  this 
once  powerful  race. 

(4.)  K  the  various  peojdes  already  mentioned  had 
a  common  descent  from  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  or 
were,  at  least,  alike  known,  in  a  general  sense,  by  tho 
name  of  Canaauite,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  another 
section  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who,  how- 
ever, as  already  noticed,  eventually  gave  to  the  whole 
country  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  most  commonly 
known. 

The  Pliilistines  occupied  tho  Shephelah,  or  that 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  forms  the 
south-western  boimdary  of  Palestine.  Bej-ond  the 
facts  that  they  were  foreigners  (as  then-  name  indeed 
imports),  and  tliat,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Gen.  x.  13, 
14,  they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Egyptians,  we 
know  nothing  with  certainty  as  to  the  earher  history 
of  this  peojJo.  In  the  Bible  they  are  sometimes  called 
'■  Caphtorim,''  and  are  said  to  have  "  come  out  of  Caph- 
tor"  (Deut.  ii.23;  Jer.  xlvii.  1,  4;  Amos  ix.  7).  Some- 
times the  Cherethim  are  identified  with  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  14,  16).  Tliat  the  Caphtorim  were  not 
tho  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Shephelah  is  certain. 
According  to  Deut.  ii.  23,  a  nomad  tribe  named  tho 
"Avim''  occupied  this  territory  at  the  time  of  their 
first  appearance  there,  and  were  either  destroyed,  or 
driven  further  north  to  make  room  for  them.  Wliethor 
this  immigration  from  Caplibr  preceded  the  times  of 
Abraliam  and  Isaac,  and  w^iother  the  "  Pliilistines  "  of 
tho  patriarchal  age  were  Caphtorim.  or  Avim.  or  a 
Btill  more  ancient  people,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 


The  most  probable  view  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
Like  many  other  authorities  (see  Kuobel,  Vlilkertafel, 
215  sq.).  Dr.  Pusey  holds  that  there  must  have  been 
different  immigrations  into  this  part  of  Palestine, 
but  is,  we  think,  alone  in  a  suggestion  which  tends 
to  solve  a  textual  difficulty  iu  Gen.  x.  14.  He  thinks 
it  probable  that  "  the  fii'st  immigration  may  have 
been  from  the  Casluhim,  '  out  of  whom  came  Philis- 
tim ; '  "  the  second,  and  the  most  important,  from  the 
Caphtorim,  "a  kindred  people,  since  they  are  named 
next  to  the  Casluhim  as  descendants  of  Mizraim" 
(Minor  Prophets,  p.  221).  He  adds  that  anotlier  im- 
migi-ation  of  a  people  called  Cherethim  may  have 
taken  place  iu  the  latter  period  of  the  Judges,  '"  which 
woidd  account  for  the  sudden  increase  of  strength 
which  the  Pliilistines  seem  then  to  have  received''  (ii.). 
Dr.  Pusey  supposes  the  immigration  of  the  Caphtorim 
to  have  preceded  tlie  time  of  the  Exodus ;  a  point  on 
which,  as  on  so  many  others,  great  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  Like  tho  inhabitants  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  same  coast,  though  not  by  any  means  to  tho 
same  degree,  the  Philistine  people  became  widely 
known  beyond  their  o"n-u  territory.  Even  at  the  time 
of  tho  Exodus  they  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  that,  under 
Divine  direction,  Moses  resolved  to  avoid  leading  the 
Israelites  "  through  the  way  of  tho  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines "  (Exod.  xiii.  17),  and  to  prefer  a  more  circuitous, 
and  by  no  means  safe  or  easy  route,  from  the  dread 
that  if  their  first  encoimter  was  with  such  disciplined 
forces,  the  people  would  be  discouraged  and  return  to 
Egvpt. 

(.5. )  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  many  tribes  whoso 
settlements  were  at  this  time  outside,  but  conterminous 
with,  the  confines  of  Palestine,  as  the  Amalekites,  spoken 
of  by  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.  20)  as  one  of  tho  oldest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world ;  the  Horites,  a  tribe  of 
troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves,  whose  territories,  in 
Mount  Seir,  the  children  of  Esau  first  shared,  and 
eventually  took  possession  of  by  force  of  arms  (Deut. 
ii.  12) ;  the  Edomites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Ammonites. 
Of  the  three  last,  all  nearly  aUied  by  blood  to  Israel,  wo 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak.  It  is  not  im- 
proliablo  that  several  of  the  Ar.ab  peoples  now  named 
may,  in  tho  course  of  their  history,  have  been  founh. 
wilhin  the  land  of  the  Canaanite  (Ewald,  Hist,  of  Isr., 
i.  249).  Thus,  it  would  seem,  the  Amalekites,  who  were 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Plicenicians.  had  on  their  way 
from  their  original  home  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
before  finally  resolving  to  pitch  their  tents  further  south, 
for  some  time  occupied  the  whole  land  of  Eidiraim,  iu 
tho  very  centre  of  Palestine.  (Reland,  Falcest.  i.  78  sq. ; 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.,  s.  v.  "  Anialek ;"  Winer, 
Bihl.  Iteahv.  i.  51.)  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  there 
was  still  iu  Ephraim  a  place  named  the  "  mount  of 
tlie  Amalekites  "  (Judg.  xii.  15).  At  the  date  of  tho 
Exodus,  however,  all  these  peoples  were  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  nations  of  Canaan. 
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tlutled. 


;  ITH  tlio  Paschal  Sujiper  considered  by  us 
in  our  last  paper,  the  peculiar  services 
which  marked  the  openuig  of  the  sacred 
year  of  the  Jews  were  liy  no  mcaus  con- 
No  sooner  was  that  supper  over,  than  tho 
Feast  of  Uuloavencd  Bread,  lasting  seven  days,  began. 
The  special  characteristic  of  all  these  days  was  that, 
diu'ing  then"  continuance,  the  eating  of  leavened  bread, 
or  even  tho  having  any  leaven  in  the  house,  was  most 
strictly  prohibited  :  "  Unlea.vened  bread  sliaU  be  eaten 
seven  days  ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen 
with  thee,  neither  shall  there  bo  leaven  seen  with  thee 
ill  all  thy  quarters  "  (Exod.  xiii.  7).  But  while  all  the 
seven  days  were  alike  in  this  respect,  the  fii-st,  the 
second,  and  tho  seventli  days  were  more  than  ordiuai-ily 
sacred.  The  fii-st,  that  immediately  following  tho 
Passover,  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation.  No  work, 
except  what  was  necessary  in  preparing  food,  was 
permitted  to  be  done ;  and  tho  whole  day  was  spent, 
ijartly  in  religious  meetings,  partly  in  going  up  to 
tho  Temple  with  free-will  offerings.  These  offerings 
might  bo  taken  from  the  herd  as  well  as  from  the  flock, 
and,  like  all  free-will  offerings,  they  belonged  to  the 
great  dinsion  of  tho  thank  or  peace  offerings  of  Israel. 
Tho  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar ;  tho  fat,  as  the 
choicest  portion  of  tho  %-ictim,  was  burned  before  God ; 
the  breast  was  waved,  and  the  shoulder  heaved  in  token 
of  dedication  to  tho  Almighty,  after  which  these  parts 
became  the  property  of  the  priests ;  and  the  rest  of  tho 
animal  was  eaten  by  the  offerer  aud  his  friends  at  the 
sanctuary  on  that  and  the  following  day,  What  re- 
mained to  the  third  day  was  burned  (Lev.  vii.  16 — 18). 
The  solemnities  of  the  second  day  were  not  less 
marked  and  interesting.  It  was  the  day  of  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  cf  harvest,  an  offering  taken  from  the 
standing  barley,  tho  only  grain  approaching  ripeness  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  before  the  presenting  of 
which  no  part  of  tlio  harvest  might  be  reaped.  The 
offering  consisted  of  an  omer  (Lev.  xxiii.  10,  marginal 
reading)  of  barley,  which,  according  to  Joseplius,  was 
dried,  beaten  small,  aud  carefully  sifted  from  the 
bran.'  It  was  then  taken  to  the  altar  and  waved  before 
the  Lord ;  and,  a  handful  having  been  cast  into  the 
altar  fire,  the  remainder  was  given  to  tho  priests,  to  be 
eaten  by  them  in  tlie  sanctuary.  Along  with  this  there 
was  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt-oft'cring, 
together  with  certaiu  cpiantities  of  flour  and  oil  aud 
wine  for  its  accompanpng  meat  and  drink  offerings. 
We  notice  these  particidars  now,  because,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  mofluing  of  these  festivals  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

^  Joseiibus,  Antiq  ,  iii.  10,  g  5. 


Tlie  services  of  the  seventh  day  resembled  those  of 
the  first  already  spoken  of,  and  with  it  the  feast  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

Before   inquu-iug  into  the  meaniug  or  fuMhncnt  of 
this  festival,  wo  must  examine  for  a  moment  its  rela- 
1  tion  to  tlie  Paschal  Supper.     Was  it  a  simple  continua- 
tion of  this  feast,  a  mere  intensifying  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  it  by  means  of  the  sacred  number  of  seven 
I  days .''  or  was  it  a  feast  standing  upon  a  footing  of  its 
I  own,  connected  indeed,  as  was  no  otlier  festival  of  tho 
]  year   by  proximity   of   time,   with    the   Passover,   but 
1  neither   more  thoroughly  identified   wdth  it,  nor  more 
I  dependent  upon  it  tlian  were  the  Feasts  of  Pentecost  and 
[  Tabernacles  ?      There  are  jiassagos  of   Scriptm-o   that 
j  seem  to  favour  the  former  view.  Thus  in  Exod.  xii.  1.5,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over, it  is  added,  "Seveu  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread ;  even  the  first  day  ye  shaD  put  away  leaven  out  of 
I  yom-  houses  :  for  whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from 
j  the  first  day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  bo  cut 
I  off  from  Israel."'     (Compare  also  ver.  18.)     But  on  the 
I  other  liand,  it  is  wortliy  of  notice  that,  in  those  passages 
1  of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  great  feasts  of  the  Lord 
!  aro   expressly  enumerated,  the   name  Passover  is  not 
j  emiiloyed.  Tlius  in  Exod.  xxiii.  14  the  command  is  given, 
'  "  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast  to  me  in  the  j'ear," 
immediatel)-  after  which  the  feasts  themselves  are  men- 
;  tioned,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  the  Feast  of 
j  Harvest,  and  tho  Feast  of  Ingathering ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Exod.  xxxiv.  18,  22.    lu  Lev.  xxiii.  tho 
Passover  appears  to  be  expressly  distinguished  from  tho 
j  Feasts,  fo'r  at  ver.  4  it  is  said,  "  These  are  the  feasts  of 
I  the  Lord,  even  holy  couvocations,  which  ye  shall  proclaim 
\  in  their  seasons ; "  and  then  follows  at  ver.  6  the  mention 
of  the  Passover,  which  is  not,  however,  called  a  feast, 
which  we  know  was  not  a  holy  convocation,  and  which 
seems  rather  to  occupy  an  introductory  and  independent 
place.     Once  more,  the  distiuctian  between  tlie  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  brought  out  in 
Numb,  xxviii.  16.  17,  "  And  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  tho 
first  month  is  the   Passover  of  the  Lord,  aud  iu  the 
fifteenth  day  of  this  month  is  tlie  feast;  seven  days  shall 
unleavened  bread  be  eaten."    Either,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Passover,  if  it  was  a  part  of  tho  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  was  tho  subordinate  paH  which 
did  not  give  its  name  to  tho  whole,  or  that,  however 
closely  connected  by  time  with  the  feast  which  followed 
it.  it  was  itself  a  separate  and  independent  rite.     That 
it  was  not  subordinate  the  whole  tcachuig  of  tto  Old 
Testament  compels  us  to  believe,  to  say  nothiug  of  tho 
fact  that  it  is  only  tlie  supposition  of  its  being  the  main 
element  of  the  feast  which  would  explain  the  expansion 
of  one  historical  day  into  a  commemorative  seven  days. 
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Wo  are  coustrained,  therefore,  to  conclnde  that  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  was  not  a  simple  expansion 
of  the  Passover,  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  two  services 
did  not  completely  correspond  with  one  another. 

Into  the  true  relation  of  the  Passover  to  the  great 
feasts  in  general  wo  shaU  afterwards  inquire.  In  the 
meantime  we  take  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  as  an 
indoiJendent  festival.  What  were  the  objects  which  it 
served,  and  the  lessons  wliich  it  taught  ? 

It  has  often  been  imagined  that  it  was  a  simple  me- 
morial of  the  difficulties  and  trials  amidst  wliich  the 
march  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  was  begim,  when  such 
was  the  haste  with  wliich  the  people  departed  that  they 
had  no  time  to  leaven  their  bread  before  they  went 
(Exod.  xii.  33,  34,  39).  That  such  was  the  purpo.se  of 
tho  feast  seems  to  find  countenance  in  the  language 
of  Deut.  xvi.  3,  where  tho  unleavened  bread  used  in 
it  is  called  "  the  bread  of  affliction,"  and  where  the 
injunction  to  eat  bread  of  that  kind  for  seven  days  is 
associated  with  the  people's  hurried  departui-e  from  the 
laud  of  bondage.  Nor,  looked  at  even  in  this  light 
alone,  would  the  feast  so  celebrated  have  been  without 
deep  and  important  meaning.  It  would  have  reminded 
Israel  of  the  pains  and  sorrows  which  had  accompanied 
its  entrance  upon  freedom  ;  would  have  moderated  those 
feelings  of  exultation  with  which  it  was  ever  prone  to 
regard  itself  in  comparison  with  all  other  nations ;  and, 
amidst  the  joy  of  tho  holy  season,  would  have  called 
upon  it  to  mis  trembling  with  its  mirth.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  feast  more  attentively,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  rest  in  the  sujiposition  that  this  was  its 
main,  far  less  its  only,  import.  Thus  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  in  the  leading  passage  bearing  on  the  matter,  the 
injunction  to  eat  unleavened  bread  is  associated  with  an 
entirely  different  reason  than  the  haste  of  tho  exodus  ; 
"  And  thou  shalt  show  thy  son  in  that  day,  saying. 
This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did  unto 
me  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egyjit.  And  it  shall  bo 
for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  me- 
morial between  thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be 
in  thy  mouth"  (Exod.  xiii.  8,  9).  Then,  again,  the 
haste  of  Israel's  departure  was  only  a  subordiuato  and 
not  a  leading  characteristic  of  tho  manner  in  which  its 
bonds  were  broken.  It  was  "  the  strong  hand  of  tho 
Lord  "  which  especially  distinguished  that  memorable 
time — not  the  waut,  but  the  fulness — not  the  weakness, 
but  the  triumph  with  which  the  captivity  was  at  length 
brought  to  an  end.  Add  to  which  that  the  command 
to  banish  aU  leaven  out  of  the  house,  rather  than  that 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  leavened  bread,  was  after  all 
tho  main  feature  of  tho  feast.  Here  was  a  far  more 
expressive  part  of  tho  ritual  than  the  not  mingling 
leaven  ;vith  tho  dough,  and  a  part  which  must  have 
drawn  the  attention  to  leaven  as  something  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  to  be  desired. 

It  is  in  other  considerations,  therefore,  that  tho  moan- 
ing of  the  ritual  is  to  be  sought ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  determine  what  these  are.  In  the  arrangements  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  leaven  was  always  the  symbol  of 
corruption,  and  its  use  in  any  offering  laid  upon  the 


altar  of  God  was  i^rohibitcd  with  the  utmost  strictness 
(Lev.  ii.  II).'  To  avoid  it  or  remove  it  was  the  sym- 
bolical expression  of  avoiding  or  removing  sin.  It 
follows  that  a  command  to  use  unleavened  bread, 
especially  for  the  covenant  number  of  seven  days,  could 
indicate  only  that  with  the  exodus  of  Israel  a  new  era 
of  the  people's  existence  had  commenced,  that  tho  old 
leaven  of  corruption,  tho  corruption  of  the  old  life,  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  that  an  unleavened  life,  a  life  of 
dedication  to  God  and  holiness,  had  been  begun. 

It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  put  out  of  view  all  I'e- 
ference  even  to  the  "  haste  "  with  which  Israel  went  up 
out  of  Egyjit,  for  the  outward  deliverance  afforded  was 
closely  connected  with  the  more  spiritual  aspects  of  tho 
people's  new  condition.  It  was  in  tho  light  of  the  former 
that  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  most  strikingly  exhi- 
bited. Nay,  the  bondage  iu  Egypt  had  had  its  main 
soui'ce  of  trial  to  the  people  in  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
temporal  point  of  view.  It  was  not  merely  that  their 
lives  had  boon  made  bitter  by  the  yoke  of  the  ojjpressor, 
but  that,  under  oppression,  they  could  not  attain  to  a 
completeness  of  dedication  to  the  Almighty,  for  which 
freedom  and  independence  were  required.  That  had 
boon  tho  hardest  feature  of  their  lot,  the  affliction  -svith 
which  they  were  most  of  all  atilicted.  Not  the  service 
in  tho  brick-kilns,  considered  as  a  pain  and  biu-den  to 
the  body,  had  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  their 
bygone  misery,  but  that  sendee  as  hindering  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  divino  mission  to  the  world.  Nor 
had  it  hindered  this  only  by  positively  preventing  tho 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  by  leading  them  to  become 
indifferent  to  Him,  to  form  ties  in  a  land  which  they 
ought  always  to  liavo  regarded  as  a  strange  one,  to 
satisfy  themselves,  at  least  so  far,  with  the  "  leeks,  and 
the  onions,  and  the  garlic "  which  were  supplied  to 
them,  rather  than  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  aspiration 
and  of  hope.  The  recalling,  therefore,  of  that  restraint, 
or  rather  not  so  much  of  tho  i-ostraint  itself  as  of  the 
effect  produced  by  it  wpon  them,  was  the  dark  back- 
ground on  which  the  fact  of  their  deliverance  found 
relief;  and  tho  putting  away  of  leaven  during  the 
festival  which  commemorated  their  entrance  upon  a 
delivered  state  involved  a  reference  to  tho  sacrifices 
which  had  to  be  made,  and  tho  trials  which  had  to  be 
overcome  iu  the  obtaining  of  that  deliverance. 

Still  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  seek  the  real  mean- 
ing of  this  feast  in  the  spiritual  and  inward,  rather 
than  iu  the  material  and  outward  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Its  unleavened  bread  eaten  for  seven  days  was 
no  mere  memorial  of  worldly  suffering  ;  it  represented 
tho  separation  of  Israel  as  God's  elect  people  from 
worldliuess  and  sin ;  it  symbolised  their  vocation  as 
that  of  a  holy  nation  whoso  chains  had  been  broken, 
not  that  it  might  taste  the  sweets  of  freedom  for  their 
own  sake,  but  that  in  freedom  it  might  realise  its 
high  mission  of  being  a  witness  to  the  world  for  God. 
The  jpeople  separated  themselves  from  evil.     They  put 

1  The  words  of  Lev.  rii.  13,  and  the  offering  of  the  two  leavened 
loaves  at  Feutocost,  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  in  neither 
case  was  the  ofTeriug  spoken  of  laid  upon  the  altar. 
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ofE  tlie  old  man  and  put  on  tlio  new.  They  realised  the 
holiness  of  their  caUing,  and,  devoting  themselves  to  it, 
they  began  the  year.  Such  was  the  leading  import  of 
the  Fea-st  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  sucli  the  mam 
lesson  wliich,  celebrated  as  it  was  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  was  intended  to  convey  to  Israel. 

Another  part  of  the  services  of  the  season  remams 
■to  be  considered,  that  of  the  second  day  of  the  feast, 
when,  as  already  mentioned,  the  first  sheaf  of  Iiarvest 
was  dedicated  to  God.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
presentation  of  tliis  sheaf  is  a  proof  that  tlie  whole 
feast  was  primarily  agricultural  in  its  character.  But 
such  an  idea  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament  without  allusion  to  tliis  peculiar 
ser^dce,  which  is,  indeed,  only  once  referred  to  (Lev. 
xxiii.  9 — 14),  as  well  as  by  the  further  fact,  that  the 
service  itself  was  connected  with  the  second,  not  the 
fii'st  day  of  the  feast.  However  important,  then,  the 
offering  was,  it  was  the  subordinatte  and  not  the  central 
offering  of  the  time.  That  it  consisted  of  the  fruits 
of  Iiarvest  arose  simply  from  the  circumstance  that 
agricidture  was  the  pursuit  by  which  Israel  as  a  nation 
was  pecidiarly  distinguished,  and  that  in  the  abundant 
produce  of  its  fields  the  superintending  care  of  its 
covenant  God  peculiai-ly  appeared.  Tlie  kud  spoken 
of  to  it  in  the  promise  was  not  "  as  the  land  of  Egypt 
whence  it  came  out,  but  a  land  of  liUls  and  valleys, 
and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,"  and  where, 
would  Israel  only  continue  faithful  to  the  covenant,  God 
would  give  it  "the  rain  in  his  duo  season,  the  fii'st  rain 
and  the  latter  rain,  that  they  miglit  gather  in  their  corn, 
and  their  wine,  and  their  oil "  (Dent.  xi.  11, 13, 14).  The 
blessing  of  the  whole  nation  was  summed  up  by  Moses 
in  the  words,  "  The  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a 
land  of  corn  and  whie "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  28).  A  time  of 
prosperity  was  one  when  "  corn  and  wine  increased  " 
(Ps.  iv.  7).  When  the  Almighty  would  arise  to  -ian- 
dicate  his  people's  cause.  He  declared  that  it  would  be 
by  sending  them  "  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil "  (Joel  ii. 
19) ;  and  a  drought  "  upon  the  land,  and  upon  the 
mountains,  and  upon  the  com,  and  upon  the  new  wine, 
and  upon  the  oil,"  was  the  expression  of  His  judgments 
(Haggai  i.  11).  Figures  like  these  at  once  suggest  the 
reason  why  the  first-fruits,  dedicated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  should  have  been  taken  from  the  standing 
and  now  ripening  corn,  rather  than  from  any  other  of 
the  possessions  of  the  people.  Israel  was  an  agricul- 
tural and  not  a  commercial  nation.  An  abundant 
harvest  was  the  highest  token  of  God's  watclifid  love  ; 
and  more,  tlierefore,  than  any  other  offering  could  have 
done,  did  the  presentation  of  the  first  sheaf  express  the 
nation's  conviction  that  it  owed  to  God  all  its  worldly 
substance,  and  tliat  it  was  bound  to  dedicate  the  fir.st 
and  the  best  of  that  substance  to  Him  again.  Tlie 
fii-st  week  of  the  new  year  was  the  first-fruits  of  the 
whole  year  to  follow ;  the  first  sheaf  of  barley  the  first- 
fruits,  not  of  the  barley  only,  but  of  the  whole  corn- 
harvest  about  to  be  cut  down.  The  offering  of  the 
first  sheaf  thus  stood  in  a  close  and  beautiful  relation 


to  the  whole  sei-vices  of  which  it  formed  part.  It  ex- 
pressed the  thankfid  dedication  to  the  Almighty  of  aU 
those  outward  gifts,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  sus-  ' 
tenance  of  life,  which  He  had  in  his  mercy  bestowed 
on  Israel.  It  was  an  act  in  which  the  devotion  and 
self-sun-ender  implied  in  the  festival  as  a  whole  was 
transferred  by  the  grateful  worshippers  from  themselves 
to  what  they  possessed.  By  eating  the  vmleavened 
bread  they  said,  "  We  are  not  our  own  ;"  and  now  they 
added  the  declaration,  "  Wo  have  nothing  that  we  can 
call  our  own."  "  First  they  gave  themselves  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  then  the  substance  which  through  his  Iwunty 
they  had  received. 

It  remains  for  us  to  ask  wherein  imder  the  Christian 
dispensation  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  fulfilled. 
That  it  is  fulfilled  fii-st  of  all  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  there  can  hardly  be  a  moment's  doubt.  He  was 
"holy,  harmless,  imdefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners;" 
"  He  did  no  sin,  and  in  his  mouth  there  was  found  no 
guile;"  "He  counted  it  liis  meat  to  do  his  Father's 
wUl,  and  to  finish  his  work;"  He  was  the  Father's 
servant,  the  "sent  of  God,"  opening  his  ear  to  hear 
every  intimation  of  his  will,  and  yielding  himself  up  to 
Him  in  a  life  of  jierpetual  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments and  submission  to  his  appointments.  Not  only 
this  :  He  was  also  the  "  first-fruits,"  the  "  first  begotten 
from  the  dead,"  the  first  sheaf  of  the  glorious  harvest 
of  the  resurrection,  when  crucified  in  weakness  He  was 
raised  by  the  power  of  God  on  the  morning  when 
Israel  laid  its  first-fruits  of  harvest  on  the  altar. 

But  what  is  f idfOled  in  Christ,  must  be  fulfilled  also 
in  the  members  of  his  body,  for  they  are  one  with  him. 
How  then  is  Unleavened  Bread  fulfilled  in  them  ? 
The  Apostle  Paul  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  upon  the 
point.  "  Christ  our  Passover,"  he  says,  "is  saci-ificed 
for  us  :  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  vriekedness, 
but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  " 
(1  Cor.  V.  7,  8).  We  have  already  Iiad  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  the  Paschal  Supper  is  fulfilled  in  no  single 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  whole  life 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  We  must  make  the  same 
remark  here.  By  the  "feast"  spoken  of  in  these 
words,  St.  Paul  does  not  mean  any  rite  of  Christianity, 
such  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  He  means  the 
Cluistian  life,  and  liis  reasoning  is  of  the  foUowiug 
kind.  Our  Paschal  Lamb,  he  would  say,  is  not  slain 
for  us  only  once  a  year,  nor  only  in  an  annual  Paschal 
supper  do  we  appropriate  Him  hi  faith,  "eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,"  and  then  waiting  until 
the  next  year  in  the  liope  that  all  tlie  privileges  of  the 
season  may  then  again  be  ours.  "  Christ  has  appeared 
once  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."  His  offering  asoends  continually 
in  sweet  memorial  before  God.  The  thought  of  liis 
sufferings  and  death  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Father.  In  Him  the  Father  is  always  well  pleased. 
Not  once  a  year  only,  but  from  year  to  year,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  to  the  very  end  of  time,  that  one 
sacrifice  avails ;  and  not  less  at  this  moment  than  on  the 
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solemn  day  ivlieu  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the 
ghost,  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  the  propitiation  for 
our  every  sin,  and  our  strength  under  every  weakness.     | 

Therefore  if  tlieir  Lamb  may  thus  be  said  to  be  always 
slam  for  the  followers  of  Jesus,  if  they  always  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  the  effect  of  this  will  appear 
in  their  keeping  a  constant  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Over  their  whole  life  the  light  of  this  high  festival 
Trill  bo  thrown.  As  every  day  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  anew  delivered,  as  every  day  they  ai-e  visited  by  re- 
newed experiences  of  the  love  of  God,  as  every  day  the 
promises  of  the  everlasting  covenant  are  anew  brought 
home  to  them,  so  they  wiU  arise  every  day  in  new 
strength  to  cidtivate  inci-easiug  measures  of  that  holiness 
which  alone  becomes  the  land  of  rest  and  refreshing 
for  which  they  look.  This  is  their  eating  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  old  leaven  of  sin  is  expelled  from  their 
hearts  and  homes,  and  they  serve  God  continually  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Nay, 
more.  As  Christ  is  himself  the  "first-fruits,"  so  are 
they  "a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures  "  (James  i. 


18).  It  is  a  resurrection  life  they  lead.  Crucified 
with  their  Lord,  buried  with  him,  they  are  also  risen 
with  him,  that  "  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  they  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  has  made  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death ; "  and  as  "  Christ  raised  from  the  dead 
tlieth  no  more,  death  has  no  more  dominion  over  him,"' 
so  "  sin  lias  uo  more  dominion  over  them,  for  they  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  Even  now,  too, 
they  "have  eternal  life,  and  no  man  .shall  pluck 
them  out  of  their  Father's  hand."  With  themselvoa 
also  they  yield  all  that  belongs  to  them  to  that  Re- 
deemer who  has  purchased  them  with  his  own  precious 
blood.  They  dedicate  to  him  what  they  have  as  well  as 
what  they  are.  They  own  that  all  that  they  possess  is 
his,  and  "  what  shall  wo  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits  ?  "  is  the  constant  language  of  their  souls. 

Such  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  fidfihnent  in  tho  followers 
of  Jesus  of  Israeli  Passover  and  fii"st  great  annual 
feast. 


THE     CHEEUBIM    AND     SEEAPHIM.— II. 

BY    THE    EEV.    S.    CLAKK,    M.A.,    KECTOR    OP    EATON    BISHOP. 


'HE  mythologies  of  most  nations  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  aptness  of  the  mind  of  man 
to  form  symbols  of  liigher  conditions  of 
existence,  possessed  of  greater  and  more 
varied  gifts  and  powers,  by  different  combinations  of 
the  parts  of  animals.  The  sphinxes  of  the  Egyijtians, 
the  winged  bulls  of  the  Assp-ians,  and  the  monsters  of 
Greek  mythology,  are  instances  familiar  enough.  Tlie 
reason  of  this  tendency  is  obvious.  Each  kiud  of 
animal  has  organs  adapted  to  its  limited  mode  of  life, 
which  are  denied  to  others.  It  follows  that  by  the 
combination  of  what  is  peculiar  to  each  one  of  several 
kinds,  an  illustration  is  obtained  of  existence  more  or 
less  set  free  from  the  limitations  of  existing  material 
natures.  The  word  "  cherub  "  might  have  been  applied 
by  the  Hebrews  to  any  such  combinations  which  bore 
to  themselves  a  religious  significance. 

Many  wi-iters  have  sought  to  derive  tho  cherubim  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  winged  men  or  the  sphinxes  of 
Egypt.'  Others  have  traced  their  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  sculptured  figures  of  Nineveh.  From  both  these 
sources  points  of  resemblance  are  collected  which  are 
curious  and  interestmg.  Tho  external  likeness  of  .some 
of  tlie  Egy[)tian  arks,  surmounted  by  their  two-winged 
human  figures,  to  tho  ark  of  the  covenant,  has  often 
been  noticed.  But  as  regards  the  cherubim,  as  they 
are  brought  before  us  m  Scripture,  it  seems  gratiutous 
to  ascrilje  tliem  to  any  particular  foreign  origin.  The 
four  cherubic  animal  forms— man,  the  ox,  the  lion,  and 


1  Spencer  lib.  i,.,  c.  iv..  §  3  ;  HcaBstenberg,  Egypt  and  tin,  Books 
0/ Moses,  p.  156;  Smith,  The  Fcntatewh,  p.  292. 


[  the  eagle — are  common  to  the  symbolical  combinations 
of  tho  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and  other  nations; 
and  it  seems  that  they  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  any  other  forms.  It  ajjpears  at  least  as  likely  that 
the  selection  was  suggested  to  different  nations  by  the- 
natural  fitness  of  the  creatures  for  the  purpose  in  \ie\v„ 
as  that  it  was  derived  liy  one  nation  from  another.  We 
may  bo  sure  that  the  minds  of  the  legislator  and  tho 
prophet  were  so  directed  as  to  select  those  symbols 
which  were  best  adapted  to  convey  spiritual  truth  to 
the  miads  of  the  people,  whether  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  them  by  witnessing  their  use  among 
other  nations,  or  by  observation  and  reflection  upon 
natural  objects. 

IT. 

The  question  which  next  claims  our  attention  is,  what 
was  the  specific  meaning  of  the  cherub  ?  We  may  first 
observe  that  according  to  the  narrow  view  of  the  second 
commandment  taken  by  the  Jews,  the  existence  of  tho 
golden  images  upon  the  mercy-seat  must  have  been  a 
breach  of  tho  law,  whatever  meaning  may  have  been 
ascribed  to  them.  Some  of  the  rabbiuists  liave  sheltered 
their  prejudices  under  the  maxim  that  the  Lord  might 
command  a  breach  of  liis  own  law."  Josephus,  had 
he  been  consistent,  woidd  have  lield  this  view,  shica 
he  so  understood  tho  commandment  as  to  charge 
Solomon  as  a  transgressor  for  placing  tho  figures  of 
oxen  under  tho  brazen  sea.^     It  has  been  supposed,  on 


-  Woprie  on  Esod.  rsv.  18. 

^  Ant.,  viii.  7,  §  5.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  to  anything  but 
blinding  prejudice  his  statement  that  the  vail  lad  no  living 
creatures  {(da)  upon  it  (,Ant,  iii.  6,  §  4;  see  Exod.  iivi.  31). 
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just  ground,  that  this  scraplo  iu  the  miud  of  tho  nation 
checked  the  advance  of  tho  imitative  arts.  Tho  mass 
of  the  people  in  later  times  failed  to  seo  that  the 
second  commandment,  while  it  forbids  tho  worship  of 
images,  does  not  prohibit  tho  representation  of  any 
creature  as  an  ornament,  or  as  a  symbolical  means  of 
instruction,  if  it  was  not  to  bo  worshipped. 

But  no  intelligent  Israelite  could  make  the  mistake 
of  looking  upon  tho  cliembim  as  objects  of  wor-ship. 
To  him  the  one  object  of  all  worship  was  Jehovah,  of 
whom  ho  was  always  reminded  as  dwelling  "between 
the  cherubim,"  but  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  As 
the  golden  images  could  not  be  representations  of  Him 
whom  none  could  behold  and  live  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20)  ; 
neither    is   it  likely  that  they  were,   as   many  have 


'  imagined,^  symbols  of  His  attributes.  Tlie  .strange 
variations  in  their  forms  seem  at  once  to  forbid  us  ta 
regard  them,  with  Maimonides  and  many  modern  inter- 
preters, as  figures  of  angels  in  tho  ordinary  sense ;  or, 
with  many  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  in  general,  as 
images  of  beings  of  a  particidar  order  in  the  heavenly 
hierai-cby."-  No  one  of  these  explanations  seems  to 
bring  into  harmony  the  several  conditions  which  aro 
involved  in  the  description  of  the  cherubim  by  Ezekiel 
and  St.  John,  in  the  occupations  assigned  to  them,  and 


1  Pbilo,  Tit.  Mas.  iii.  8;  Grotiiis,  in  Exod.  xxv.  18,  et  iu  Heb. 
ix.  5  ;  Eoscnniuller,  in  Gen.  iii.  24. 

-  August.,  Ennrr.  in  Ps.  Ixxir.  2  ;  Aquinas,  Siimma  i.,  QuiTEf. 
63  Art  7,  &c.  Clemens  rejects  tliis  notion  (Slromat.,  lib.  v.,  c.  ti.» 
§  ■""). 
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in  the  position  of  the  golden  figiu-es  on  the  mercy- 
scat. 

But  all  that  is  said  of  the  cherubim  iu  the  Bible 
seems  to  be  explained,  if  wo  take  them,  in  each  of  tho 
<liffereut  forms  hi  which  they  appear,  as  representing 
in  a  symbol  tlie  highest  mode  of  created  existence, 
"Life,  kut'  e'lox'V,"'  hfo  hi  its  essence,  moving  withoiit 
constraint,  hi  accordance  with  the  law  of  its  existence, 
ever  watching  and  working  in  tho  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  manifesting  forth  liis  glory  throughout  tho 
universe  (Ezek.  i.  12,  14,  20;  Rev.  iv.  8).  Tlie  use  of 
the  name  living  creatures  by  Ezekiel  and  St.  John,  and 
especially  the  designating  the  power  wliich  moved  tho 
wheels  as  "the  spirit  of  tho  living  creatiu-e  "  (Ezek.  i. 
20,  21 ;  X.  17 ;  cf .  ver.  20),  seems  to  give  strong  support 
to  this  interpretation  of  the  symbol.  It  is  with  those  of 
Lis  creatures  who  love  this  divine  life  that  the  Lord 
makes  liis  abode;  through  them  He  reveals  himself, 
thi'ough  them  He  carries  out  his  divine  purposes. 

The  parts  of  different  animals  which  go  to  make  up 
the  figure  of  the  cherub  may  plainly  bo  t<aken  as  tyjies 
of  the  characteristic  excellence  of  each  of  tlie  great 
classes  of  animated  creatures  popularly  regarded.  Man 
would,  of  course,  represent  intellect ;  tho  lion,  power 
over  other  creatures ;  the  ox,  slow  strength  ;  the  eagle, 
aspiration.  The  cherub  bemg  in  this  way  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  highest  faculties  of  created  beings, 
becomes  an  uiipersonated  sjTubol  of  the  creation  ac- 
corduig  to  its  perfect  idea.  As  all  things,  uianimato 
as  well  as  animate,  are  engaged  in  tlie  service  and 
glorification  of  the  Creator,  the  cherub  might  be  taken 
as  setting  forth  all  nature,  as  well  as  all  spiritual 
creatures,  working  out  the  Di-^-iue  will."  The  chorus  of 
praiso  to  which  the  four  living  creatures  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (v.  13, 14)  said  "Amen,"  was  sung  by  every  created 
thing  (irSv  KTia-fia)  "  which  is  in  heaven  aud  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them.''  Hence  there  is  a  portion  of  the  truth 
m  those  explanations  of  the  symbolical  figure  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  mere  material  creation,  though  the  mode 
of  interpretation  on  which  thoy  are  based  is  too  gross 
and  exclusive.^ 

Kurtz  strenuously  rejects  any  such  explanation  as 
that  which  luis  been  given,  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  Gen.  iii.  24.  He  regards  that  passage 
as  a  statement  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  wei-e  expelled 
from  Eden,  cherubim  were  placed  there  in  person,  as 
human  guards  might  liave  been,  to  prevent  tlieu-  re- 
admission.    He  conceives  the  cherubim  to  have  taken 


1  Biihr,  SiimhoVil-,  i.  oil.  The  section  on  the  cberuhim  is,  per- 
Clapg,  one  of  tlie  most  satisfactory  parts  of  Biilir's  book.  Tho 
explanation  here  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  substantially 
agrees  with  bis.  He  has  been  followed  by  Hengsteuberg  {Egmit  unci 
*lie  Books  of  Mosci,  p.  156,  and  Note  on  Eev.  iv.  C)  and  others.  Cf. 
Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  v.,  c.  vi.,  §  37. 

-  P.S.  ciii.  20,  21,  23;   civ.  3,  4;    cxlviii.  1—10;  Eev.  iv.  11. 
Clem.  Eom.  1  EpisI,.  ad  Cor.  o.  xx.;  Hooker,  bk.  i.,  o.  iii.,  §  2. 

2  Pbilo  imagines  the  cherubim  ou  the  ark  to  symbolise 
spheres  (Da  Cheruh.,  c.  vii. ),  though  he  gives  a  different  explanation 
elsewhere  (Fit.  Mas.  iii.  8).  Some  of  the  r.ahbinists  more  aptly 
take  the  four  cherubic  animals,  as  the  beads  of  the  animal  tribes, 
to  represent  the  material  creation  aa  placed  under  the  throne  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  CSohuttj-eu  tji  Apoc,  iv.  6). 


Cf. 


the 


the  place  of  man  in  his  original  seat,  and  to  have  to 
occupy  it  until  the  time  when  man  will  be  permitted  to 
return  to  it.''  It  would  seem  that  he  must  imagine  the 
garden  of  Eden,  once  inhabited  by  our  first  parents,  to 
be  still  in  existence  iu  a  material  sense,  and  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  cherubim.  But  taking  tho  other  view, 
that  the  cherub  is  the  symliol  of  the  Divine  life  working 
in  manifold  ways  iu  all  the  creatures  of  God,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  iu  understanding  that  the 
cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  "placed  at  the  cast 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  "  express  the  operation  of  the 
spiritual  law  by  which  it  is  hnpossible  for  man  to  be 
restored  to  that  state  of  primitive  innocence  in  whicli 
he  lived  before  sin  and  death,  came  into  the  world, 
though  he  may  become  a  new  creature  iu  Christ,  and  so 
be  brought  to  higher  conditions  of  holiness. 

A  comparison  of  these  cherubim  of  Genesis  with 
those  of  the  mercy-seat  may  suggest  that,  while  the 
latter  bore  witness  to  Jehovah's  redeeming  mercy,  tho 
former  testified  to  His  condemnation  of  the  first  sin. 
Tlio  most  perfect  finite  intelligence  seems  thus  to  be 
figured  as  yielding  assent  to  the  Divine  law. 

There  is  a  remarkaiilo  passage  hi  Ezekiel  (xx^iii. 
13 — ^17)  which  seems  to  bear  on  the  ciuestion  before  us. 
Tlie  king  of  Tyre,  having  been  entrusted  with  vast 
treasures  and  possessions,  is  spoken  of  as  placed  "in 
Eden  the  garden  of  God,"  and  to  have  been  set  as  "the 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth."  There  seem  here  to  be 
allusions  both  to  the  cherubim  placed  in  trust  for  God 
at  the  gate  of  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  24),  and  to  "tlio  cherubim 
of  gloiy  shadowing  the  mercy-seat "  (Exod.  xxv.  20 ; 
Heb.  ix.  5),  set  to  watch  over  the  covenant,  the  treasure 
of  God's  people.  The  similarity  of  the  cherub's  func- 
tions, according  to  the  language  of  the  prophet,  with 
that  of  the  griffins  fabled  to  guard  the  gold-mines 
of  the  northern  mountains,'  is  probably  a  mere  coin- 
cidence, though  it  curiously  connects  itself  with  the 
radical  identity  which  Piirst  aud  others  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  between  the  words  cherub  and  griffin 
(see  ji.  347).  But  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  meta- 
phorical appUcatiou  of  the  word  cherub  to  the  king  of 
TjTC  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  tho  prophet,  not  liy 
tho  idea  of  a  recognised  angelic  being,  but  by  the 
imagery  supplied  l)y  the  golden  cherubim  of  tho  mercy- 
seat  along  with  the  passage  of  Genesis. 


The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  word  cheruh  aro  veiy  numerous,  and  not 
one  of  them  can  bo  considered  satisfactory.  Tlio  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  those  which  appear  to  bo  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

Geseuius  is  inclined  to  derive  it  from  a  Semitic  root 
found  iu  Ethiopic,  signifying  "  to  consecrate,"  because  tho 
cherub  was  the  keeper  of  that  which  was  consecrated. 
By  some  the  word  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
metathesis,  tho  Hebrew  word  rechuv  being  changed  into 
cheruv ;  it  would  thus  mean  a  steed  or  a  chariot  (cf.  Ps. 


[,  ■»  Kistorii  of  ilte  Old  Covenant^  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  Clark's  translatiozi. 
5  Herod,  iii.  16;  iv.  13.     Ctesias,  Indico,  c.  xii. 
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xviii.  10;  civ.  3).'  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a  root  found 
in  Persian,  signif  jong  to  "  seize  "  or  "  catch,"  ■n'liieh  ap- 
pears to  be  common  to  the  Aryan  languages,  being- 
found  in  tlie  Greek  yplif/,  in  griffin,  <jrip,  yripe,  and 
other  words  in  European  languages.  The  cherub  is 
thus  identified  with  the  griffin  (see  note  4,  p.  295)  (Eich- 

1  Carpzov.,  Gussetius,  Eodiger. 


horn,  Fiirst,  Keil).  It  has  been  identified  by  Hyde 
(De  Bel.  Vet.  Pers.,  p.  62)  with  a  word  of  the  same 
sound,  but  differently  spelt,  which  means  "  one  who  is 
near,"  i.e.,  to  God,  and  is  thus  taken  to  denote  the 
spirits  nearest  to  God's  throne.  Some  who  assume 
the  ox  to  be  the  noi-mal  cherubic  type,  would  derive 
it  from  the  Chaldeo  verb  signifying  "to  plough,"  the 
ox  being  the  ploughing  animal  (Kimchi,  Cocceius). 
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JOSEPH   AND    HIS    BEETHEEN    IN    EGYPT. 

fOW  little  the  outside  world  knows  of  the 
real  joys  and  sorrows  of  its  public  men  ! 
We  see  some  statesman  projecting  a  gi-and 
policy,  carrying  it  to  successful  issues, 
crowned  with  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
his  coimtry ;  and  we  little  dream  that  all  tills  while 
some  one  domestic  anrioty  has  been  costing  him  more 
real  effort,  more  expenditure  of  ^^tal  force,  than  all  the 
accumulated  responsibilities  of  a  nation's  cares.  So, 
we  may  well  believe,  it  was  in  Joseijh's  case. 

In  tlie  midst  of  his  schemes  for  the  alleviation  of 
Egypt's  misery,  and  the  reorganisation  of  her  social 
system,  thei-e  was  the  recollection  of  his  childhood's 
home,  overshadowed  by  the  great  love  of  his  father, 
and  sweetened  by  the  tender  affection  of  the  younger 
brother  whom  he  yearned  to  seo  again ;  and  deeper 
down  in  his  heart's  solitude  there  were  thoughts  in 
which  none  of  those  around  him  could  sympathise — 
thoughts  of  God's  covenant  with  his  family,  and  of 
that  mysterious  Promise  which  the  Israelite  bore  like  a 
sacred  burden  entailed  upon  his  race. 

That  revelations  of  God's  will  were  vouchsafed  to 
Joseph  is  clear;  but  whether  or  no  God  had  at  this 
time  revealed  to  him  the  part  that  Egypt  was  to  have 
in  the  develoiiment  of  tho  Di^-ine  purposes  we  are  not 
told.  Often  and  often  he  must  have  called  to  mind 
those  words  of  God  to  Abraham,  "  Thy  seed  shall  be  a 
stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them,  aud  they  sliall  afflict  them  four  himdred  years ; 
and  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  seiTe  will  I  judge, 
and  afterward  they  shall  come  out  with  gTeat  sub- 
stance."' Was  Egypt  to  be  tho  laud  of  that  predestined 
exile  ?  The  thought  mxist  have  occurred  to  him,  and 
gathered  probability  in  his  mind,  as  he  reflected  on  tho 
many  wouderful  providences  of  his  own  career  in 
Egyjit ;  and  if  it  were  indeed  to  be  so,  how  this  thought 
must  have  deepened  his  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
Egyi)t !  The  native  Egyptians,  he  well  knew,  detested 
all  foreigners,  and  most  of  all  shepherd  races.  But  the 
reigning  dynasty  was  not  Egyptian,  but  itself  of  shep- 
herd race.  To  seciire  the  favour  of  tho  Pharaohs  might 
weU  seem  to  him,  in  this  train  of  thought,  tho  best 
service  he  could  render  to  Israel's  cause.   StiU  he  would 


remember  how  Isaac,  his  grandfather,  had  been  stiictly 
forbidden  by  God  to  go  down  to  Egypt.' 

Pondering  those  things,  wo  may  well  believe,  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  more  distant  futui'e  to  God.  God 
would  make  known  his  will  when  the  time  came.- 
Meautime,  one  thing  must  have  been  clear  to  him — ho 
coidd  make  use  of  his  present  position  to  keep  his 
famOy  from  starving,  whether  they  were  here  or  there. 
And  hence,  perhaps,  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  foreign 
trade  open  (as  we  liave  seen)  when  the  famine  came. 

How  anxiously  ho  must  have  scanned  the  faces  of  tho 
merchants  from  Canaan,  as  they  were  announced  !  He 
would  be  sure  to  recognise  his  brethren,  though  they 
could  hardly  recognise  him ;  for  they  parted  when  they 
were  already  men,  and  he  but  a  lad ;  and  since  then  his 
Egyi^tian  halnts  and  costume  had  changed  him  much. 
And  then  the  thought  would  quickly  follow — What  of 
Benjamin  P  woidd  ho  be  with  them  ?  was  ho  yet  alive  ? 
or  had  ho  shared  his  own  fate — a  slave  in  some  foreign 
land,  or  worse — sacrificed  to  theii-  fratricidal  jealousy  of 
Rachel's  ehikbeu  ?  Ho  well  knew  the  dark  passions 
of  those  sons  of  Leah,  Bilhah,  and  Zilpah,  in  former 
years :  were  they  still  poisoning  the  peace  of  tho 
family,  or  were  they  schooled  and  subdued  by  tho 
discipline  of  life  ? 

Anxious  thoughts  were  these,  troubling  his  mind  in  a 
way  that  they  who  looked  at  his  viceregal  state  with 
mingled  en\'y  aud  admiration  little  dreamed. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  second  year  of  the  famine, 
when  home  stores  were  beginning  to  be  exhausted,  that 
the  ten  merchants  from  Canaan  were  announced,  in 
whom  his  quick  glance  recognised  those  for  whom  he 
was  watching.     Benjamin  was  not  with  them. 

His  conduct^  towards  them  must  be  shaped  by 
what  he  shall  learn  of  theu-  character — whether  it  be 
the  same  as  of  old,  or  altered  for  the  better.  Nor  need 
his  plan  for  testing  them  hinder  or  delay  the  relief  from 
famine  which  ilicy  sought. 

Therefore  "  he  made  himself  strange  to  them,  and 
spake  roughly  unto  them,  and  he    said  imto  them  " — ■ 


1  Gen.  :Lsvi.  2.  2  Gen.  3lvi.  ". 

3  The  view  of  Joseph's  conduct  towards  liis  brethrou  here  taken 
is  that  of  Clirysostom,  whose  G4th  Homily  on  Genesis  cannot  fail 
to  interest  those  to  whom  it  is  accessible. 
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tlirongli  his  interpreter,  for  ho  purposely  spoke  in  the 
Esfyjitian  language — "  Wlienco  come  ye  ?  And  they 
said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  food.'' 

The  profound  obeisance  of  his  brethren  when  they 
entered  his  apartment  seems  to  have  recalled  to  his  mind, 
with  almost  startling  \'iYidness,  the  dream  of  his  boy- 
hood— how  the  sheaves  of  his  brethren  in  the  corn-field 
of  Shechem  liad  bowed  down  to  his  sheaf.  The  dream, 
then,  was  from  God,  and  iu  this  fulfllinent  of  its  pro- 
phecy he  plainly  discerns  the  hand  of  God.  Thus 
encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the  plan  which  he  liad 
formed  for  testmg  them,  he  charges  them  with  being 
spies,  come  ostensibly  to  buy  corn,  but  really  to  plan  a 
raid  on  the  coimtry,  weakened  as  it  is  by  famine.  He 
may  have  known  the  predatory  habits  of  Simeon  and 
Le^d,'  and  from  the  curious  account  of  the  murderous 
incursion  of  the  men  of  Gath  into  Goshen,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  given  in  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  such  raids 
upon  Egyjit  would  seem  to  have  occurrcd." 

His  suspicious,  therefore,  were  not  groundless.  His 
brethren  protested  iunoceuce,  and  explained  that  they 
were  not  confederates,  but  brethren,  "  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this 
day  with  our  father,  and  one  is  not."'  The  absence  of 
Benjamin  seems  to  have  awakened  further  suspicions. 
This  excuse,  that  he  had  stayed  behuid  with  his  father, 
might  it  not  be  as  false  as  that  other  excuse,  wliich 
twenty  years  before  he  may  well  have  overheard  as  he 
lay  in  the  pit  of  Shechem,  '•  Let  us  say.  Some  e-^-il  beast 
hath  devoured  him  ?  "  Here,  then,  is  an  opening  for 
testing  their  trustworthiness ;  he  will  ascertaiu  the  truth 
about  Benjamin. 

'■  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  brother, 
and  ye  shall  be  kept  in  prison,  that  yom-  words  may  be 
pi'oved,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  you." 

On  the  third  day  he  so  far  relents  as  to  allow  all  of 
them  to  depart  except  one,  whom  he  binds  before  tlieir 
eyes  and  detains  as  a  hostage.  Ho  tells  the  rest  that 
they  are  free  to  depart  witli  corn  for  their  father  and 
for  tlieir  families,  only  engaging  to  return  and  redeem 
Simeou  by  Ijringing  Benjamin. 

Very  touching  is  what  follows — ^the  conscience-stricken 
self -accusation  of  these  rough  men,  confessing  one  to 
another,  in  their  Hebrew  tongue,  that  all  this  troulile 
was  a  judgment  upon  them  for  their  cruelty  to  Josepli: 
"  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  bi-other,  in  that  we 
saw  tlie  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and 
we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon 
us ;  "  and  Reuben's  reproach,  "  Spake  I  not  unto  you 


'  See  the  marginal  renderingr  of  sh'x.  6 :  "In  their  anger  they 
Blew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  (i.e.,  hamstrung) 
oseu." 

-  Ilorodotus,  too  (iii.  5),  mentions  how  open  to  such  iucursions 
Egypt  w.is  on  its  north-east  frontier. 

** "  One  is  not,"  so  they  epolce  of  Joseph.  Chrysostom  views 
this  as  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  so  do  others  after  him.  But 
surely  it  is  simpler  to  take  it  not  as  the  repetition  of  their  old  lie, 
but  as  the  natural  eirpression  of  what  had  come  to  he  their  belief. 
For  twenty  years  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  concluded 
that  ho  was  dead.  Those  who  call  it  a  wilful  falsehood  forget  that 
Eeuben,  further  on,  speaking  in  all  soberueEs,  implies  that  they 
really  thought  him  dead :  "  Therefore,  behold,  also  his  Mood  is 
required." 


saying,  Do  not  sin  against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not 
hear  ?  therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  Ls  required."* 

And  still  more  touching  is  the  effect  on  Joseph,  who 
overheard  and  understood  all,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
turning  aside  to  hide  his  tears.  For  he  was  longing  to 
beUeve  that  God's  grace  had  reached  their  hearts,  and 
these  expressions  of  remorse  awakened  a  hope  within, 
him  that  it  was  so. 

Concerned  as  we  are  with  Joseph  only,  and  eudea- 
vourmg  to  place  ourselves  iu  his  position,  we  must  pass 
over  all  that  happened  on  their  retui-n  home — tho 
father's  grief,  and  protracted  unwUluigness  to  part  mth 
Benjamin.  From  Judah's  words,  "  Except  we  had  lin- 
g'ered,  surely  now  we  had  returned  this  second  time,"  it 
is  clear  that  many  months  elapsed  before  then-  return 
with  Benjamiu,  Judali  being  surety  for  his  safe  retum 
to  tho  bereaved  patriarch. 

Troubled  as  they  had  been  by  the  discovery  of  their 
money  in  tlieir  sacks  on  their  return  home,  and  now,  on 
tlieir  second  arrival  iu  Egy^it,  alarmed  by  their  imme- 
diate summons  into  Joseph's  presence,  they  sought  to 
propitiate  the  steward  of  Joseph's  house.  But  the 
stewai-d  had  e's'idcntly  been  Instructed  by  his  master  to 
receive  them  with  marked  courtesy  and  kindness,  ii 
Benjamin  was  with  them.  Again  they  bowed  themselves 
in  Joseph's  presence,  not  ten  now,  but  eleven,  in  eom- 
jilete  fulfihneut  of  the  di-eam. 

And  when  Joseph  "  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  h  is  mothefs  son  "  (how  affecting  is 
this  simple  addition  !),  he  said,  "  Is  this  yoiu-  younger 
brother  of  whom  ye  spako  unto  mo  ?  And  he  said,  God 
be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son  !  And  Josepli  made 
haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother  :  and 
he  sought  where  to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his. 
chamber,  and  wept  there." 

Then  follows  the  midday  meal,  Joseph  washing  his 
face  and  returning  to  them,  and  "  refraining  himself," 
for  he  was  not  yet  altogether  satisfied. 

They  had  spoken  the  truth  about  Benjamin  and  kept 
faith  with  Joseph,  and  so  far  all  was  i-eassuruig ;  but, 
though  they  had  spared  Benjamin  so  far,  Joseph  had  no 
proof  that  they  had  any  affection  for  him ;  and  their  old 
jealousy  of  Rachel's  sons  might,  for  aught  he  knew,  yet 
linger  in  their  breasts.  How  can  he  bring  this  to  the  test  ?' 
At  the  feast  ho  sent  a  fivefold  portion  to  Benjamin, 
and,  doubtless,  watched  anxiously  the  countenances  of 
the  i-est,  to  mark  any  symptoms  of  jealousy ;  and,  that 
their  natural  feelings  might  show  themselves  the  more 
readily,  he  took  pains  to  set  them  at  their  ease,  and 
bade  them  pass  round  tho  wine  freely.  Still  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied ;  possibly  his  presence  constrained 
them.  Ho  devised  a  plan,  therefore,  which  could  not 
fail  to  draw  forth  any  malice  against  Benjamin  that 
miglit  yet  be  lingei-ing  in  their  breasts.  This  was  not 
easy;  the  trial  must  be  far  away  from  Joseph's 
restraining  presence ;  and  yet  some  ono  must  be  by  to 
protect  Benjamin,  if  necessary. 

That  same  night — they  were  to  depart  at  daybreak— 


■•  See  the  last  note. 
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he  instructed  Ids  faithful  steward  to  secrete  Josepli's 
own  highly-valued  silver  cup'  iu  Benjamin's  sack,  and 
so  soon  as  they  should  bo  some  way  upon  the  road  to 
follow  after,  and  overtake  them,  and  charge  them  witli 
the  tlief  t.  He  was  to  search  their  sacks,  beguiniug  with 
that  of  tha  eldest ;  thus  ho  would  be  able  to  report  to 
Joseph  any  outbreak  of  temper  on  the  appearance  of 
the  cup  in  Benjamin's  jiossession. 

The  plan  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  result  must 
Lave  been  more  reassuring  than  Joseph  had  ventured 
to  expect ;  for,  when  they  were  brought  back  iuto 
Joseph's  presence,  aud  charged  with  the  theft,  so  far 
were  they  from  showing  any  vindictive  feeling  against 
Benjamin,  or  even  desu'o  to  exculpate  themselves  by 
throwing  the  blame  on  him,  that  they  took  every  paius 
to  screen  him ;  Judah  going  so  far  as  to  intercede  ear- 
nestly with  Joseph  in  his  behaK ;  pictm-ing  most  atf ect- 
ingly  the  grief  that  this  would  cause  to  their  aged 
father,  whoso  "  life  was  bound  up  m  the  lad's  life,"  and 
even  praying  that  he  liimself  might  become  Joseph's 
bondman  in  Benjamin's  stead. 

This  was  abundantly  enough;  Joseph  liad  ascertained 
what  a  change  time  had  «Tought  in  the  characters  of  his 
brethren  ;  they  might  now  be  trusted  aud  taken  into  liis 
confidence,  in  working  out  whatever  further  purposes 
God's  providence  might  suggest  to  him  for  the  welfare 
of  his  father  and  his  race. 

The  scene  that  followed  can  only  bo  told  iu  the  words 
of  the  inspired  narrative. 

"  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all 
them  that  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  cried.  Cause  every  man 
to  go  out  from  me.  And  there  stood  no  man  with  him, 
■while  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren. 
Aud  he  wept  aloud  :  and  the  Egyjitiaus  aud  the  house  of 
Phai-aoh  heard.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I 
am  Joseph ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ?  And  his  brethren 
could  not  answer  him;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his 
presence.  And  Joseph  spid  unto  his  brethi'en.  Come  near 
to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I 
am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt.  Now 
therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  augry  with  yourselves, 
that  ye  sold  me  hither  :  for  God  did  send  me  before  you 
to  preserve  life.  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine 
lieen  in  the  land :  and  yet  there  are  five  yeare,  in  the  which 
there  shall  neither  be  earing "  nor  harvest.     And  God 

1  More  than  enough  has  been  written  on  this  cup,  which  the 
steward  described  as  the  cup  "  iu  which  my  lord  drinketh,  aud 
whereby  iudeed  he  diviueth,"  and  on  the  subsequent  pass:ii^e, 
where  Josepli  himself  says,  "  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  cau 
certainly  divine?  "  Commentators  have  used  all  their  ingenuity  to 
screen  Joseph  from  the  imputation  of  having  really  practised  arts 
-of  divination.  But  is  it  not  better  to  allow  Holy  Scripture  to 
apeak  for  itself  ?  It  is  clearly  implied  that,  in  adopting  Egyptian 
■customs,  he  had  adopted  among  others  their  custom  of  divination. 
Every  nation  has  its  popular  superstitious ;  they  linger  even  in 
Christian  countries.  In  Egypt  they  were  wont  to  guess  at  the 
future  from  the  appearance  of  a  blight  piece  of  metal  dropped  into 
a  cup  of  water— a  custom  not  confined  to  Egypt,  and  alluded  to  by 
Phny,  Strabo,  St.  Augustine  {De  Div.  vii,  35)  aud  others.  There 
is  no  need  whatever  to  suppose  that  Joseph  ever  allowed  such 
methods  of  divination  (whether  he  used  theoi  seriously  or  not)  to 
connect  themselves  iu  his  miud  with  the  clear  revelations  which 
the  God  of  his  fathers  vouchsafed  to  him. 

-  The  old  English  word  for  "  ploughing,"  connected  with  the 
Xatin  aran. 


sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance." 

This  important  passage  eutu'oly  justifies  us  in 
beHevmg  that  Joseph  all  through  his  Egyptian  admini- 
stration was  conscious  of  a  Divine  mission  connecting 
itself  in  his  mind  with  the  promise  made  to  his  fathers. 
It  was  not  for  Egypt's  welfare  only,  much  less  for  his 
own  personal  aggrandisement,  that  he  laboured,  but 
that  he  might  help  to  cany  forward,  and  bequeath  to 
others  after  him,  the  mysterious  destiny  of  his  race, 
in  which  his  father  had  taught  hun  to  believe. 

Whether  Egj-jit  was  to  be  the  hind  of  the  predicted 
sojourn  for  his  famil}',  or  no,  is  not  yet  revealed  to  him. 
For  the  present  one  thmg  only  is  clear,  that  for  tho 
remaining  five  years  it  wUl  bo  well  for  his  father  and 
his  faniUy  to  come  down  with  all  their  substance  into 
Egypt.  Further  than  these  five  years  ho  does  not  seem 
to  have  laid  his  plans  (xlv.  11) ;  the  rest  he  leaves  to 
God.  Rejoicing  that  he  may  now  safely  trust  his 
brethren's  loyalty  to  their  father,  he  plans  munificently 
for  their  comfort  on  tho  jom-ney,  Pharaoh  approving 
all.  and  only  too  glad  thus  to  repay  some  of  tho  heaiy 
obligation  under  which  he  lay  to  Joseph.  In  the 
wagons  which  Joseph  liad  provided  tho  patriarch  and 
all  his  household  travel,  an  immense  company,  doubtless 
including  hundreds  of  attendants,  adopted  into  the 
number  of  God's  people  and  circumcised  according  to 
the  Divme  command,^  besides  the  "  three-scoro  and  sis 
souls  that  came  out  of  his  loins  "  (xlvi.  26). 

Resting  on  the  journey  at  Beer-shelm,  a  place  hallowed 
by  the  most  sacred  memories,  Jacob  '"  oifered  sacrifices 
unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac  "  on  the  altar  built  by 
Abraham  (xxi.  33),  praying  doubtless  for  some  revela- 
tion of  God's  win.  And  tho  revelation  came.  Egypt 
was  the  land  of  sojoiu-n  of  which  God  had  darkly 
spoken  to  Abraham.  But  the  sojoiu-n  of  his  seed  there, 
as  God  had  declared  to  Abraham,  was  to  have  its  limit : 
"  Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  wUl  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation :  I  wUl  go  dovm  with  thee  iuto 
Egypt ;  and  I  wUl  sui'oly  bring  thee  up  again." 

The  term  of  the  sojotu-u  Jacob  already  knew:  it 
was  to  be  430  years  from  the  date  of  God's  promise  to 
Abraham.' 

Joseph's  anxiety  now  was  to  secure  to  his  people  a 
separate  settlement  in  Egypt,  where  they  would  not  bo 
mingled  with  the  idolatrous  Egyptians.  But  for  his 
paramount  influence  with  the  king  this  would  have 
been  impossible;  and  at  any  other  epoch  of  Egypt's 
history  not  even  Joseph  could  have  effected  it.  One 
may  say  with  much  confidence  that,  with  their  strong 
natural  antipathy  to  foreigners,  no  native  king  could 
have  been  easily  persuaded  to  grant  the  concession  of 
territoiy  that  Joseph  asked  for.  But  according  to  the 
view  here  adopted,  the  reigning  Pharaoh  was  not  of 
Egyptian  but  of  Shepherd  race.  It  wUl  be  seen  at  once 
how  singularly  this  favoured  Joseph's  purpose.  Not 
only  was  the  king  free  from  the  national  prejudice, 

3  Gen.  xvii,  12,  13. 

■•  See  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  introduction  to  tlia 
Life  of  Moses,  pp.  1'21,  132. 
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l)iit  in  tliis  natioual  prejudice  Joseph  found  his  best 
aro'uiueut  for  a  separate  allotiueut  of  land  to  his  people. 
Heuce  the  oare  with  which  he  instructed  his  brethren 
to  describe  themselves  as  shepherds  when  introduced 
to  Pharaoh  : — "  When  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall 
say.  What  is  your  occupation?  ye  shall  say,  Thy  servants' 
trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers ;  that  ye  may  dwell 
[apart]  in  the  land  of  Go.shen ;  for  every  shepherd  is 
au  abomination  unto  the  Eg}7>tians.''  These  last  woi-ds 
—  otherwise  so  difficult — ^  become  clear  at  once  on 
the  supposition  that  Pharaoh  was  himself  of  shepherd 
race. 

Goshen  seems  to  have  been  the  plain  that  lies  on  the 
modern  traveller's  ri^-ht  hand  as  he  passes  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  between  the  Canal  and  the  Delta,  now 
anything  but  fertile,  but  hi  Joseph's  time,  owing  to  its 
numerous  watercourses,  "  the  best  of  the  knd"  (xlvii.  6) 
— a  rich  pastoral  tract. 

The  court,  and  Joseph  therefore,  I'esided  probably  in 
the  newly-fortified  town  of  Avaris,  called  also  Tanis,  or 
Zoan.  Joseph  would,  therefore,  have  his  family  within 
easy  reach.  Pharaoh's  reception  of  the  aged  patriarch 
is  graphically  told,  bending  his  royal  head  to  receive 
the  okl  man's  blessing,  and  delighting  to  honour  the 
father  of  one  to  whom  ho  was  so  deeply  indebted. 

Seventeen  years  Jacob  lived  in  Goshen,  a  peaceful 
close  to  his  long  pilgrimage,  soothed  by  daily  inter- 
course with  the  two  sons  of  the  wife  whom  he  had 
loved.  "  And  the  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die  : 
and  he  called  liis  son  Joseph,  and  said  unto  him.  If  now 
I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight" — how  touching  is  the 
reverence  of  the  father  for  the  son  ! — "put,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh  [i.e.,  swear),  and  deal  kindly 
and  tnily  with  me ;  bmy  me  not,  I  pi'ay  thee,  in  Egj'^it ; 
but  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me 
out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  mo  in  their  burying-place. 
And  he  said,  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said.  And  he  said, 
Swear  unto  me.  And  he  sware  unto  him.  And  Israel 
bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head."  For  so  the  word 
was  pointed  by  the  Masorites;  pointed  otherwise  the 
same  word  might  mean  "  upon  his  staff,"  and  so  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  read  it,  quoting 
from  the  Greek  translation.  Wliichever  way  it  be,  an 
attitude  of  prayer  is  intended.  And  then  he  called  for 
Joseph's  two  sons,  and  crossing  his  arms,  placed  the 
right  hand  on  the  younger,  Epln-aim,  and  the  left  hand 
on  the  elder,  Manasseh,  giving  the  chief  blessing  to  the 
younger  son. 

It  may  clearly  be  infen-ed  from  the  narrative  that 
Jacob  had  transferred  to  Joseph  and  his  seed  the  rights 
of  primogeniture,  bequeathing  to  him  his  small  patri- 
mony, that  corn-field  of  Shechem,  which  Jacob  had 
purchased  from  tho  sons  of  Hamor.  and  afterwards 
rescued  from  the  Amorite  "  with  his  sword  and  with  his 
bow" — the  scene  of  Joseph's  affliction,  the  scene  also 
(if  that  prophetic  dream  which  had  been  so  wondcrfidly 
fulfilled. 

"And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom 
my   fathers  Abraham    and   Isaac  did   walk,  tl'-e   God 


which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  un(o  this  day,  the  Angel 
which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads." 

How  wonderfully  the  dying  father  summed  up  tho 
whole  career  of  Joseph  in  his  last  words  : — 

*'  The  Archers  have  sorely  grieved  him, 
Aud  shot  at  hiui,  aud  hated  him  j 
But  his  how  abode  iu  strength. 
And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong 
By  tlie  hands  of  the  mighty  One  of  Jacob; 
Prom  thence  (i.e.,  from  God)  is  the  shepherd,  the 
stone  of  Israel." 

We  cannot  surely  be  wrong  in  seeing  iu  these  ksfc 
words  of  the  patriarch  how  clearly  in  his  prophetic 
mind  he  connected  his  hope  of  the  promised  Seed  with 
the  career  of  this  son  on  whom  God's  gi'ace  liad  so 
mysteriously  rested. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  interpretation 
the  question  of  its  typology  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
— one,  certainly,  requiring  the  greatest  caution  in  its 
treatment,  lest  we  be  tempted  to  press  too  far  merely 
fanciful  resemblances.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  safe  rule  to 
mistrust  all  types  that  are  not  sanctioned  m  the  New 
Testament.  And  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  anj'  such  direct 
sanction,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  wanting. 

Still  tho  careful  student  of  St.  Stephen's  speech  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  he. had  One  greater  than  Josej)h  in 
his  mind,  when  he  reminded  his  hearers  how  their 
fathers,  "  moved  with  envy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt ;  but 
God  was  with  liim,  and  delivered  him  out  of  all  his 
afflictions,  and  gave  him  favour  and  wisdom  in  tlio  sight 
of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egj^it,  and  he  made  him  governor 
over  Egypt,  and  aU  his  house."  Even  so  had  they,  too, 
moved  vrith  envy,  delivered  Jesus  into  the  hands  of 
Gentiles ;  even  so  had  God  been  with  Him,  and  liighly 
exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  that  was  above 
every  name ;  and  even  so,  though  his  own  nation  might 
reject  Him,  yet  iu  Him  should  tho  Gentiles  trust. 

"  Joseph  "  (Bishop  Pearson  says),  "  who  was  ordained 
to  save  his  brethren  from  death,  who  would  have  slain 
him,  did  represent  the  Son  of  God,  wlio  was  slain  by  lis, 
.and  yet  dying  saved  us ;  and  his  being  in  the  dungeon 
typified  Chi-ist's  death;  his  being  taken  out  from  thence 
represented  his  resurrection,  as  his  elevation  to  tho 
power  of  Egypt,  next  to  Pharaoh,  signified  the  session 
of  Christ  at  the  right  baud  of  his  Father." 

But  to  pursue  tliis  further  belongs  not  to  the  scope 
of  this  biography.  Enough  to  have  indicated  how  aU. 
through  his  career  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  was 
clearly  working  out  the  Messianic  purpose. 

And  Joseph's  faith  in  tliis  great  destiny  never 
wavered.  Fifty -four  years  he  survived  his  father ;  but 
they  are  blank  to  us  :  wo  only  know  this  one  fact,  that 
his  faith  in  God's  restoration  of  his  people  to  the  land 
of  Promise  never  failed  him.  "  God  mil  surely  visit 
you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.'' 

In  that  fatefid  corn-field  of  Shechem — tho  loveliest 
spot  in  Palestine,  as  all  travellers  witness — a  later  genera- 
tion entombed  his  bones,  near  to  that  well  of  his  father 
where  One  whom  he  had  dimly  foreseen  rested  in  tho 
after  time,  and  spoke  of  the  day  when  his  God  shoidd 
be  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 
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XVI. 

HE  inscriptious  of  Nebiichacluezzai-,  which 
aro  numerous,  illustrate  Holy  Scripture 
less,  perhaps,  than  migiit  liavo  been  ex- 
pected, but  still  throw  light  on  certain 
points.  Unfortunately  they  are  in  no  case  directly 
historical,  being  wholly  coauected  with  his  buildings 
and  dedications,  and  being,  therefore,  almost  eutu-ely 
architectural  or  devotional.  Should  historical  iuscrip- 
tions  of  the  great  Babylonian  monarch 
ever  be  discovered — either  in  the  course 
of  the  researches  which  aro  now  in  pro- 
gress in  Mesopotamia  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George  Smith,  or  by  the  efforts 
of  any  other  explorer — a  large  amount  of 
Scriptural  illustration  might  be  looked  for 
with  coufideuco.  At  present,  in  the  enthe 
absence  of  purely  historical  material,  wo 
are  only  able  to  gather  from  the  accounts 
left  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  buUdings  and 
dedications  a  few  illustrations  on  points  of 
secondary  interest. 

We  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (i.  2) 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking  Jeru- 
salem, carried  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  "  into  the  land  of  Shinar, 
to  the  house  of  his  god,  and  brought  the 
vessels  into  the  treasure-house  of  his 
god ; "  and  again,  that  he  used  the  words, 
"Daniel,  whose  name  is  Belteshazzar,  ac- 
cording to  the  name  ot  my  god"  (iv.  8). 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, although  a  polytheist,'  was  a 
special  devotee  of  some  one  deity,  whom 
he  regarded  as  "his  god"  in  a  pecuUar  way.  Now 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  exactly  agree  vrith 
this.  Tliey  exhibii  him  as  acknowledging  aU  the 
numerous  divuiities  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon ;  but 
they  also  show  him  to  have  been  in  a  very  special  way 
the  votary  of  one  god,  Morodach,  or  Bel-Merodach." 
Merodacli  is  "his  lord,"  "his  great  lord,"  "the  joy  of 
his  heart;"  whatever  he  does  is  done  "by  the  grace 
of  Merodach;"  to  Morodach  he  looks  for  protection, 
favour,  security.  The  great  temjile  at  Babylon,  which 
he  entirely  rebuilds,  he  dedicates  to  Merodach,  whom 
ho  perhaps  first  identifies  with  Bel,  the  primeval  god 
of  the  Babylonians.  Tins  special  devotion  to  one  par- 
ticular deity  is  pecidiar,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, among  the  Babylonian  mouarchs ;  and  thus 

'  See  Dan.  iv.  8  ("  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods"),  and 
also  vs.  9  aud  18. 

-  Ou  the  identity  of  Mevodach  with  Bel,  or  at  any  rate  with  one 
aspect  of  Bel,  see  Sir  H.  Rawliusou's  remarks  in  the  author's 
Herodotiui  (vol.  i,,  pp.  515—517,  second  edition). 


BABYLONIAN  GOD,  PRO- 
BABLY BEL  -  MERO- 
DACH. FEOM  A 
FRIEZE  IN  THE 
BRITISH    MUSEtlM. 


Scripture,  in  this  little  trait  incidentally  introduced, 
touches  a  point  of  individual  character,  curious  iu  itself, 
and  suitable  only  to  the  king  to  whom  it  ascribes  it. 

Again,  Daniel  tells  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar  on  ona 
occasion,  whUe  walking  upon  the  roof  of  his  royal 
palace'  at  Babylon,  exclaimed,  "Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  f"  Here  is  something  which  at> 
first  sight  seems  a  difficulty,  since  it  is  certain,  and 
Scripture  itsoU  -ivitnosses  (Gen.  x.  10 ;  2  Kings  xx.  12 ; 
Isa.  xiii.  19;  &c.),  that  Babylon  was  built 
many  centuries  before  Nebuchadnezzar. 
But  what  is  meant,  no  douljt,  is,  that  this 
great  monarch  so  entirely  renovated  the 
town  that  he  might,  and  did,  claim  to  Lavo 
"built''  {i.e.,  rebuilt)  it.  So  Solomon 
"  built  "  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra  (1  Kings  is. 
18);  and  Rehoboam  "built"  BetUehem, 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and 
Gath  (2  Chron.  xi.  6—8);  and  Mcsha 
"built"  Aroer  and  Beth-Bamoth  and 
Bezer;''  and  Augustus  Ceesar  "built" 
Rome,  finding  it  brick  and  lea^^ug  if; 
marble.*  Thus  understood,  the  passage  is 
pointedly  borne  out  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
inscriptions.  Not  only  does  the  monarch 
claim  in  various  lengthy  documents  to 
have  renovated  the  walls,  the  palace,  and 
the  various  temples  of  the  city,  but  there  is 
the  most  immistakable  evidence  that  his 
claim  to  have  rebuUt  the  whole  city  is  just. 
Of  the  ancient  bricks  dug  up  on  the  site 
of  Babylon,  at  least  nine-tenths  hear  the 
name  and  titles  of  this  monarch.  It  is 
clear  that  his  renovation  of  the  place  must 
have  amounted  to  an  almost  complete  rebuilding  of  it.° 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  "  was  thus  a  most  natural 
exclamation  in  the  mouth  of  this  king',  though  it  would 
have  been  wholly  unfit  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  Baby- 
lonian monarch  mentioned  iu  Scripture. 

It  has  been  argued,  aud  it  is  (we  venture  to  think) 
still  reasonable  to  argue,  that  one  iuscriptiou  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's  contains  a  reference  to   that  mysterious 

3  The  marginal  rendering  "  npon  the  palace ''  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  "  iu"  of  the  text  (Dan.  iv.  29). 

■•  "  Moabite  Stone,"  lines  26  to  SO  (see  Bible  Educatok,  Vol.  I., 
p.  125). 

5  Suetonius,  Vit.  Odar.,  §,  29.  Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27, 
where  Susa,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  (i.e.  rebuilt)  by  Bavins  Hystaspis. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  H.  Rawliuson  iu  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Socieft/,  vol.  sii.,  p.  477.  The  ordinary  iuscriptiou  ou  the 
bricks  runs  thus  : — "  Nalni-kuduri-uzur,  kiuj;  of  Bnbvlou,  builder  of 
Beth-Saggata  aud  Beth-Zida,  «ldest  son  of  Nabopolossar,  king  o£ 
Babylon." 
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malady  wherewith  ho  was  afflicted  towards  the  close  of 
his  reigu,  and  tlie  consequent  suspension  during  some 
years  of  all  his  great  works.  The  passage  is  mutilated, 
and  therefore  to  some  extent  ambiguous ; '  various  ex- 
planations have  boon  given  of  it ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
seems  simplest  to  understand  it  as  stating  that  late  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  there  was  a  space  of  at  least 
four  years,  during  which  the  various  works  in  which 
tlio  monarch  was  ordinarily  engaged  ceased,  and  ho 
remained  wholly  inactive.  The  reason  for  the  inaction 
is  not  stated;  but  so  abnormal  a  condition  of  things 
implies  some  strange  and  rare  cause,  and  (.to  say  the  least) 
harmonises  remarkably  with  the  narrative  of  Daniel  (iv. 
31 — 36),  according  to      ^^  v/  vy 


Tvhich  the  great  king 
was  incapacitated 
from  business  by  a 
strange  form  of  men- 
tal malady,  until 
"seven  times""  had 
passed  over  him. 

[The  ■svriter  having 
been  requested  by  the 
JEditor  to  add  a  few 
remarks  explanatory 
-of  the  "  ordinary  in- 
•.scription  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar," ventures 
to  append  the  follow- 
ing brief  accoimt  of 
it,  which,  he  trusts, 
■will  not  bo  regarded 
.as  out  of  place. 

The  first  line  con- 
tains tlio  name  of 
Nebuchaxlnezzar,  ex- 
pressed by  seven 
■characters.  The  first 
of  these,  which  re- 
sembles a  star,  is  the 
determinative  for 

"god,"  indicating   that  a  god   is   about   to    be   men-  ^ 
lioned.      The  second  is  a  monogram  representing  the  ] 
-well-known  god,  Nebo  (Isa.  xlvi.  1).     Then  follows  the 
STord  Kuduri,  expressed  in  full  by  four  characters ;  after 

^  The  translation  of  Sir  H.  Hawlinson,  made  in  1858,  runs  as 
iollowa  ; — *'  For  four  jeara,  the   seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  city 

which did  not  rejoice  my  heart ; 

"in  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  pl.ice  of  power ;  the 
precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up  ;  in  Babylon 
buildings  for  myself  and  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay 
■out;  in  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  sing  his  praises,  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  [with 
victims]  ;  nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals  "  (see  the  author's  llerO' 
■dotits,  vol.  ii,,  p.  586,  first  edition).  Negative  clauses  are  most 
■unusual  in  au  Oriental  inscription :  and  I  must  confess  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  attempts  to  escape  from  the  force  of  this  long 
series  of  negatives  are  strained,  and  that  the  sense  of  au  absolute 
abstention  from  his  usual  employments  for  four  years  is  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's  real  meaning. 

'  "  Seven  times  "  may  or  may  not  be  "  seven  years."  Possibly 
winters  and  summers  may  be  counted  as  *'  times  ;  "  in  which  case 
there  would  be  a  very  close  agreement  between  "  seven  times  " 
and  *'  four  years." 


OKDINABT    INSCKIPTION    OF 
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which  a  single  character,  the  la  it  in  the  line,  represents 
the  word  uzur,  the  last  elemout  in  the  royal  apijollation. 
Line  2  commences  with  tho  monogram  for  "  king"  in 
a  somewhat  primitive  form,  though  ono  that  is  less 
complicated  than  the  form  used  on  the  most  ancient 
Chaldaean  bricks.  The  other  four  characters  express 
tho  name  "  Babil,"  i.e.  Babylon.  The  first  is  the  mono- 
gram for  bab,  "  a  gate,"  and  is  plainly  a  picture  of  a  gate, 
the  two  vertical  wedges  representing  the  posts,  and  the 
four  horizontal  bars  the  gate  itself;  the  second,  like  a, 
star,  is,  as  already  explained,  the  detenninative  for  a 
god ;  the  third  is  tho  monogram  of  the  god  II  or  Ba ; 
and  the  fourth  is  a  determinative  iudieatiug  that  what 

has  gone  before  is  tho 
5  *  <    name  of  a  place. 

Line  3  contains 
seven  characters,  of 
■which  the  fii'st  two 
and  the  last  two  are 
awkwardly  crowded 
together.  It  is  read  as 
zanin  Beth-Saggata  ; 
the  middle  character, 
wliich  occurs  again  in 
the  next  line,  being 
the  determinative  for 
a  building  of  any 
kind,  the  first  three 
reading  zanin,  and  the 
last  three  Saggata. 

Line  4  begins  with 
a  complicated  charac- 
ter, rcprcsentiug  the 
conjunction  "  and," 
followed  by  the  deter- 
minative for  a  build- 
ing {=Beth),  and  then 
by  two  complicated 
characters,  read  as  zi 
and  da.  (Beth-Zida 
and  Beth-Saggata  are 
probably  two  great  Babylonian  temples.) 

Line  5  opens  with  the  monogram  for  "son"  {jiallu 
or  pal  in  Babylonian),  after  which  comes  the  relative 
pronoun  sa,  "who;"  and  then  two  characters,  which 
are  read  as  ri  and  ish,  forming  the  ■word  rish,  "  head, 
eldest "  (comp.  Heb.  t-sn). 

Line  6  Ijogius  with  so,  tho  relative  pronoun.  This  is 
followed  by  tho  determinative  for  "god  "  (see  lines  1  and 
2).  Then  we  have  one  of  the  many  monograms  of  the 
god  "  Nebo,"  followed  by  the  monogram  for  "  son," 
(=  pall),  and  that  by  the  monogram  for  iizitr.  These 
three  characters  form  tho  word  Nebo-pall-uzur,  or  Na- 
bopalasar,  tho  well-known  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Lhie  7  is  a  repetition  of  line  2,  giving  to  Nabopalasar 
tho  same  title  of  "  King  of  Babylon,"  which  had  been 
previously  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  whole  in- 
scription thus  roads  in  tho  original : — "  Nal)u-kuduri- 
uzur,  melek  Babil,  zanin  Bit-Sagata  va  Bit-Zida,  pallu 
sa  risk  sa  Nabu-pall-uzur,  melek  Babil."] 


:U>  M  >#^  ^tfl  <!> 


NEEUCHADNEZZAK  ON  THE 
BABYLON. 
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AGLI!N,    M.A.,    INCUMBENT    OF    ST.    NINIAN'.S,    ALYTH,    N.B. 


i  1  lias  already  been  remarked  that  tlio  chief 
cud  of  poetry  ia  to  niiito  beauty  aud 
truth,  and  to  animate  them  ■sriih  sym- 
pathy with  all  created  things,  vrith  Nature 
mauifcstations.  with  "the  works  of  maD, 
and  face  of  human  life."  Amid  literature  possessed  oi 
this  power,  the  highest  rank  has  been  claimed  for  th3 
Bible.  But  there  are  certain  other  attributes  common 
to  all  poetry,  and  it  will  bo  well  to  point  them  out  to 
the  student  before  proceeding  to  those  features  whicli 
4iro  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  aud  distinguish 
it  from  all  others. 

In  every  age  those  exalted  thoughts  whicli  form  its 
richest  possession,  aud  which  give  purity  and  strength 
to  national  life,  find  in  poetry  their  most  natural  and 
powerful  as  well  as  their  most  permanent  expression. 
It  matters  not  how  the  great  tnitlis  were  first  received, 
or  on  what  intelligence  they  were  first  fhished  ;  it  is  the 
poet  who  gives  them  enduring  shape,  and  wliose  glowing 
"words  extend  them  in  every  diivction  till  they  acqnii-o 
sufficient  hold  on  the  popular  mind  to  influence  na- 
tional life.  How  pre-eminently  true  this  is  of  Hebrew 
poetry  will  appear  at  every  turn  of  this  inquiry.  "We 
ohall  find  that  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  lyric 
power,  possessed  so  richly  by  the  Israelites,  was  called 
into  the  aid  of  those  religious  truths  wliich  were  the 
foimdation  of  the  nation's  greatness,  and,  vi-lien  all  other 
glory  had  dejiarted,  the  faith  and  hope  wliich  contained 
the  promise  of  a  greater  future  were  kept  alive  only  in 
the  poetry  of  tho  Temple.  Prophetic  inspiration  would 
have  laboured  in  vain  at  its  great  task  of  strengthening, 
413  tho  national  conscience,  the  perception  of  moral  good 
and  o\'il,  had  not  poetry  lent  to  the  truths  which  the 
seer  delivered  a  more  attractive  form.'  and  kept  them 
alive  and  sustained  them  in  its  harmonious  verse.  The 
prophet  and  the  poet  were  thus 

"  Twin  labourers  and  heirs  of  the  same  liopes." 

The  need  which  prophecy  felt  for  this  alliauee  is  no- 
where better  exhibited  than  in  the  words  put  into  tho 
mouth  of  the  first  of  the  prophetic  order.  The  latest 
inspiration  of  Moses  found  utterance  in  a  song  which 
he  introduces  in  these  words  :-  "  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  many  cvUs  aud  troubles  are  befallen  them, 
that  this  song  sliall  testify  against  them  as  a  witness ; 
for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  out  of  the  mouths  of  their 
seed"  (Detit.  xxxi.  21). 

Another  characteristic  of  great  poetry  is  shared  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  poetry  of  the  Bible.     It  is  at 


1  Ewald,  Dtc7i(er  des  A.  B.,  vol.  i.  It  is  iutereatiu?  to  comp.ire 
the  similar  prefereuco  given  by  Miltou  to  poetry  over  preaching 
03  a  moral  powei-.  It  is  "  of  power  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set 
the  affections  iu  right  tune." — Emson  of  Church  Gf^vcmment, 
Book  ii. 

'  Cf.  Beed's  Lectures  on  English  Literature,  Lecture  ii. 


j  once   intensely   national   and  most  universal.      As  in 
j  reading  Shakspcare  we  are  divided  between  admiration 

I  at  the  glow  of  his  patriotism,  and  wonder  at  his  world- 
\vide  sympathies  aud  almost  infinite  knowledge  of  tho 

!  human  heart ;  as  when  we  descend  with  Dante  into  his 
Hell,  or  climb  tho  steep  of  his  Purgatory,  we  seem  to 

,  have  left  all  the  transitory  distinctions  of  the  world 
Ijchind,  and  yet  at  every  step  are  reminded  of  Italy 
and  Plorence ;  so  the  Bible  generally,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  its  poetry,  impresses  us  at  once  with  its  two- 

j  fold  character  of  fidelity  to  local  truth,  and  adajitation 
to  tlio  wants  of  the  f.arthcst  tunes  and  widest  circum- 
stances. 

Wlien  wo  come  to  the  examination  of  tho  materials 
which  supply  the  Hebrew  bards  with  their  copious 
imagery,  we  shall  see  liow  accurately  their  verse  reflects 
(he  natural  features  of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 

;  countries ;  how  rich  it  is  iu  allusions  to  the  Israelite's 
daily  life  as  ho  watched  his  sheep  on  the  lonely  hiUs, 
tended  his  vineyard,  or  jjloughed  his  fields ;  and  how- 
it  is  peneti'ated  by  the  recollection  of  the  past,  which 
afforded  images   in  which  to    dress   present   feelings 

;  and  future  hopes.     "The  writers  were  Hebrews  of  tho 

;  Hebrews,  di-awrng  their  inspiration  from  the  mountains 

[  aud  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have  immortalised 
in  their  poetic  figures,  and  oven  whUe  uttering  the  sub- 
limest  and  most  nnivfrsal  truths,  never  forgetting  their 

;  own  nationahty  in  its  narrowest  aud  intensest  form." 

I  Israel,  as  a  people,  liave  shown  a  strange  capacity  for 
adai>ting  themselves  to  foreign  life  without  surrender-- 
ing  their  o^vu  xicculiarities  of  habit  and  feeling,  and 
their  literature  is  equally  cosmopolitan  aud  equally 
faithful  to  its  native  East.  Where  is  there  any  collec- 
tion of  songs  so  -widely  kno\vu,  so  deeply  loved,  as  tho 
Psalms;  those  "hymns  read,  meditated,  sung,  in  every 
hour  of  day  and  night,  in  evei-y  winding  of  the  vale  of 
tears  ?"^  They  are  at  home  everywhere,  and  yet,  iu  a 
most  touching  and  beautiful  way,  they  reflect  every 
slightest  feature  of  the  countiy  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  every  phase  of  the  life  from  which  they  sprang. 
Hebrew  poetry,  while  it  retains  its  ancient  tone,  always 
seems  alive  with  a  fresh  and  modern  spirit.  It  never 
seems  to  get  out  of  date,  like  so  much  other  literature 
in  many  ways  great  and  noble.  If  new  worlds  could 
be  discovered,  with  their  unworked  mines  of  new  ideas, 
tho  coming  races  would,  tliere  cannot  be  a  doubt,  turn 
to  the  Psalms  aud  Prophets,  aud  to  tlie  Gospels,  with 
tho  same  deep  love,  and  the  same  sense  of  perceiving 
in  them  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  nior.al  trnth  and 
strength,  which  has  been  felt  iu  turn  by  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America. 

This  comprehensive  power  of  Biblical  poetry  shows 
itself  in  another  way.     It  is  the  privilege  of  poetry  to 

•*  Dogmg  da  li  Phiitence,  by  Girhet,  quoted  by  Dean  Stanley, 
Jcwi:ih  Kisiort/,  Second  Series,  p.  152. 
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pervade  liuiuau  life  and  infliience  it  in  every  direction. 
While  it  cannot  rise  to  its  noblest  height  unless  it  be- 
comes the  interpreter  of  the  most  exalted  truths,  it  must 
not  disdain  the  lowly  interests  of  common  life.  It  can 
only  achieve  its  moral  conquests  by  throwing  a  glory 
over  what  would  else  be  commouplacc,  and  transfusing 
vrith  its  own  liglit  the  prose  of  existence.  One  of  tlic 
longest  and  most  artistic  of  the  Hebrew  poetic  works, 
and  some  of  the  shorter  lyrics,  are  full  of  graceful  but 
faithfid  pictures  of  homely  scenes  and  huiuljle  occupa- 
tions.' The  parables  of  oiu-  Lord  seldom  travel  away 
from  tills  region.  The  corn-field,  the  vineyard,  the 
market-place,  the  cottage-liome,  furnish  Him  with  liis 
most  beautiful  and  powerful  symbols  of  spiritual  truth. 
It  is  this  familiarity  ivith  then-  life  whicli  helps  to  make 
the  Bible  so  interesting  to  the  poor.  Until  litei-ature 
became  cheap,  the  Scriptures,  it  may  truly  be  said,  sup- 
plied the  only  food  for  the  imagination  of  the  workmg 
man.  They  not  only  fiu'uished  liim  with  the  di\-ine 
consolations  of  religion,  but  formed  liis  stock  of  poetry 
and  romance,  and  gave  a  briglit  eoloiu-  to  the  monotony 
of  his  life. 

Every  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  the  Bible  in  these  general  character- 
istics of  poetic  excellence  as  we  go  along.  To  dis- 
cover these,  indeed,  sliould  claim  the  highest  place  in 
this  study.  It  is  valuable  to  know  the  style  in  which 
the  Hebrew  poets  wrote,  to  understand  the  structure 
of  tlieu-  verse,  and  feel  the  charm  of  its  melody ;  it 
must  increase  the  influence  the  Bible  will  liave  over 
us,  if  we  learn  to  estimate  "  its  true  eyesight  and  vision 
for  all  things,  material  as  well  as  spiritual,"  and  its 
intense  sympathy  with  Nature  in  aU  her  forms ;  but  it 
is  of  far  more  moment  that  we  shoTild  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  way  in  -which  the  poets  of  Israel  fulfilled 
then-  high  task  to  their  nation  and  the  world,  and 
how  they  obtained  that  asccudauey  over  the  liuman 
soul  in  which  no  other  literatm-e,  ancient  or  modern, 
can  compare,  and  "  l)y  tlieir  far  vision,  the  power  by 
which  they  have  stamped  themselves  on  the  belief  and 
heart,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  days  and  nights  of 
iiumanity,"  -  have  gamed  and  maintained,  for  three 
thousand  years,  their  siiperiority  over  everything  else 
in  the  thoughts  and  vrords  of  man. 

The  earliest  jioetic  efforts  of  every  people  have  taken 
a  hjric^  form.  The  name  is  strictly  appropriate,  for 
it  denotes  the  intimate  connection  vfhicli  poetry  has 
with  music  in  the  dawn  of  a  nation's  life.  Among  tlie 
Hebrews  this  connection  was  never  broken.  The  most 
ancient  fr.igmeut  of  Semitic  song  which  has  suiwived, 
"  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  poetry  on  record,"  the 
song  of  Lamech  to  his  wives  (Gen.  iv.  23),  gives  an  in- 
teresting indication  that  verse  was  coeval  in  its  origin 


1  Canticles,  Psalm  civ.,  cxxvl.,  &o.  See  Ewtild,  BicWcr  ics  A.  J?., 
vol.  i. 

2  G.  Gilfilliin. 

3  From  Greek  Xi'pa,  "a  stringed  instrument."  See  Fisr.  21,  p.  73. 
Ci.,  iu  tlie  earliest  history  of  onr  own  country,  tbe  combination  cf 
poet  iind  musicinn  in  tlio  tniMstrd  or  3?ci'Tna«. 


with  that  of  musical  iustriuuents,  for  one  of  Lainech's 
sons  was  Jubal,  "  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  or 
organ."  The  triumphal  ode  of  Moses  (Exod.'  xv.)  was 
accompanied  by  the  timbrels  and  dances  of  Miriam  and 
her  baud  of  women.  David  was  at  once  musician  and 
poet,  and  sang  his  own  psahns  to  the  sound  of  the  liarp 
or  guitar  (see  page  T3j ;  and  ui  the  magnificent  Temple 
riiual  established  by  him,  the  two  kindred  arts  rank  of 
ecpjal  importance,  so  that  in  after  times  he  was  re- 
called both  as  "  the  inventor  of  instruments  of  music  " 
(Amos  yi.  5),  and  as  "one  who  with  his  whole  heart 
sang  songs"  (Ecclus. xlvii.  8).  This  combination  of  song 
and  music  was  not  forgotten  iu  the  restoration  imder 
Ezra.  Wlien  the  foundations  of  the  second  Temple 
were  laid,  "  they  set  the  priests  iu  their  ap^iarel  with 
trumpets,  and  the  Leyites  the  sous  of  Asaph  with 
cymbals,  to  praise  the  Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of 
David,  king  of  Israel"  (Ezra  iii.  10).  The  harpers, 
whom  the  seer  of  Patmos  heard  "harping  with  their 
harps"  to  accompany  the  ''new  song''  of  the  redeemed 
in  tlie  New  Jerusalem,  conclude  the  witness  of  the 
Bible  to  the  strictly  lyrical  or  musical  intention  of  its. 
poetry  (Rev.  xiv.  2,  3). 

But  even  when  read,  lyric  poetry  carries  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  the  natm-al  dress  in  wliich  the  ear- 
liest poetic  efi:orts  of  a  people  must  clothe  jtseK;  for,  as 
the  great  German  scholar  Ewald  has  most  adniirablj^ 
described  it,  it  is  "  the  daughter  of  the  moment,  of  swift 
risuig  jiowcrful  feelings,  of  deep  stirrings  and  fiery 
emotions  of  the  soul."''  Or,  as  Bishop  LowHi  hardly 
less  admirably  calls  it,  '■  the  offspring  of  the  most  vivid 
and  most  agreeable  passions  of  the  mind — of  love,  joy, 
and  admiration."'  This  kind  of  poetry  will,  tlierefore, 
in  the  history  of  every  peojile,  precede  those  more 
elaborate  and  artistic  forms  which  can  only  be  deve- 
loped when  a  nation  has  acquired  a  halting-place  of 
prosperity  and  repose.  It  belongs  especially  to  the 
youtliful  period  of  a  race,  when  the  national  life  is 
struggling  to  find  its  perfect  expression,  and  is  full 
of  impulse  and  earnest  hope.  But  any  after-time 
of  great  excitement  will  call  the  latent  power  into 
action  again,  for  lyric  song  is  of  a  thoroughly  national 
character.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  Jewish  histoiy  it 
had  its  period  of  decline,  but  it  never  became  wholly 
silent,  and  indeed  was  felt  to  be  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  language  and  people,  that 
the  development  into  other  forms,  which  poetiy  has 
made  in  almost  all  other  races,  was  cheeked  among  the 
Hebrews. 

The  Semitic  nations,  it  has  been  constantly  said, 
have  left  notliing  aiiproaching  an  epic  poem.  This 
sfatement  will  have  to  be  modified,  at  least  as  fai*"  as 
the  Babylonian  Semites  are  concerned,  if  the  remark- 
able legend  of  vast  antiquity  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  on  the  Nineveh  tablets  in  the  British  Museum 
proves,  on  further  investigation,  to  bo  in  a  metrical 
form,  for  it  would  then  rank  as  a  Semitic  epic  poem  on 
quoted  in  Smith's  Bih,  Die,  article 


■1  Ewald,   Dichter  dcs  A.  B. 
'  Hebrew  Poetry." 
^  Lectures  on  Hehvcii'  PoUr" 
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the  Flood.  But  it  is  undoubted,  that  nothing  wliich 
could  properly  he  classed  as  epic  has  survived  amid 
the  literature  of  those  Semitie  tribes  to  which  the  He- 
brews belonged. 

The  term  epic,^  it  is  true,  is  somtivhat  loosely  used. 
Eveu  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  Poetry,  applies  it 
to  such  compositions  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
MUton^  has  called  the  Book  of  Job  epic.  But  its 
usual  signification  is  a  narrative  poem  of  a  high  and 
heroic  kind  of  considerable  length,  and  admitting  of 
a  long  series  of  events  and  the  actions  of  uumeroiis 
jiersonages,  but  engaged  chiefly  witli  the  fortunes  and 
turning  on  the  destinies  of  one  man  or  one  nation. 
Unlike  lyric  poetry,  it  is  not  born  amid  action  and  ex- 
citement, but  requires  the  backward  glance  of  mcmoiy 
over  the  situations  it  records,  and  is  rather  the  pro- 
duction of  settled  times  and  periods  of  repose.  It  is, 
therefore, 'the  sx^ecies  of  composition  which  arises  after 
the  heroic  age  of  a  people  is  passed,'  and  delights  to 
choose  its  characters  from  it.  From  this  arose  the 
term  heroic  poem,  and  the  designation  of  the  metre 
employed  in  this  style  of  composition  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Examples  of  the  heroic  epic  are  foimd 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  in  the  ^Silneid 
of  Virgil.  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  age  of 
Em-opean  chivalry  that  the  great  classic  epics  bear  to 
the  mythic  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Chiu'ch  a  somewhat  similar 
place  is  filled  by  the  immortal  works  of  Dante  and 
Milton.  We  find  notliing  in  Hebrew  literatm-e  occu- 
pying the  same  place,  but,  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
said,  "  tills  defect  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied  by  the 
ivy-like  tenacity  with  which  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew 
lyi-ic  winds  itself  round  and  round  the  more  tlian 
epical  trunk  of  the  Hebrew  history."^ 

The  reason  of  tliis  absence  has  often  been  asked. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  lies  in  the  Hebrew's 
constant  realisation  of  the  active  and  intimate  provi- 
dence of  Jehovah,  and  the  intensity  of  his  religious 
awe.  Narrative  poetry  did  not  give  the  Hebrew 
poet  sufficient  scope  for  the  ever-rising  emotions  of 
praise,  or  trust,  or  hope  in  the  niei'cies  of  God.  The 
di-amatic  form  was  more  in  accordance  with  his 
genius,  as  we  see  from  the  attempt  at  it  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  He  must  always  be  bursting  out  in  a 
torrent  of  personal  experience  or  feeling,  like  the  in- 
vocation at  the  end  of  Deborah's  song  (Judg.  v.),  or 
the  ascriptions  of  praise  which  form  the  burden  of 
some  of  the  historical  Psalms  (Ps.  c\'ii.,  cxxxvi.).  Per- 
haps the  following  passage  from  M.  Renan's  iutro-, 
duction  to  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  gives 
the  best  account  of  the  character  of  the  poetic  genius 
of  the  Hebrews: — "The  imagination  of  the  Semilic 
races  has  never  passed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  traced 
round    it    by   its    exclusive   pre-occupation    with    the 

1  eTTiKop,  eTToTToa'a,  from  t;roc,  "a  word,"  OE  *' story." 

-  Tile  Hcasnn  of  Chvrch  Government. 

3  EwaM,  Dichter  des  A.  11. 

^  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Second  series,  p.  1-16. 


Divine  grandeur.  God  and  man  iu  tlie  presence  of  one 
another  iu  the  bosom  of  the  desert — that  is  the  aljrido-- 
meut,  or,  as  we  say  now,  the  form  of  all  their  poetry. 
The  Semites  are  unacquainted  with  those  kinds  of 
poesy  which  aro  based  on  the  develo2nnent  of  an  action, 
the  epic,  the  drama,  and  those  kinds  of  speculation 
which  are  based  on  an  experimental  or  rational  method, 
Ijhilosophy  and  science.  Their  poetry  is  the  song,  their 
philosophy  is  the  proverb." 

With  regard  to  the  drama,  M.  Renan's  words  are 
so  far  correct,  as  wo  under.stand  by  dramatic  poetry 
only  what  has  actually  been  rein-esentcd  on  the  stage, 
or  is  suitable  for  representati(ni.  TIic  Hebrews  pos- 
sessed undoubted  dramatic  power.  This  is  shown  by 
the  frequent  employment  of  rapid  interchange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  so  common  in  the  proplietic  poetry,, 
and  by  many  of  the  Psalms,  which  aro  evidently  con- 
structed on  a  principle  to  admit  of  different  parts 
being  taken  by  priest  or  Levite,  or  choir.  The  admix- 
ture of  a  di-amatic  element  iu  lyi'ic  poetry  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hebrews.  Examples  of  it  may  be  found 
m  several  of  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  in 
some  of  the  satires  of  Horace,  and  iu  two  of  his  odes. 
English  poetry  furnishes  other  examples  in  sufficient 
numbers.*  But  the  two  instances  we  \vill  quote  here — 
one  from  the  Book  of  Psahus  and  the  other  from 
Isaiah — not  only  sm-pass  any  poems  of  the  kind  sup- 
plied by  ancient  or  modern  verse  in  sublimity  and  in 
the  splendoiu-  of  the  imageiy,  but  excel  them  also  iu 
dramatic  effect. 

The  following  grand  choral  hymn  (Ps.  xxiv.)  was, 
in  all  probability,  comjiosed  and  sung  on  the  occasion 
of  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  to  the  city  of  David  on  Mount  Zion.^  It  thus 
possesses  the  true  lyric  element  which  has  l)cen  already 
described ;  it  is  the  offsprmg  of  the  moment.  •"  We 
may  suppose  the  whole  congregation,  as  they  wound 
in  festal  procession  up  tlie  sacred  liOl,  to  have  begun 
the  solemn  strain."  It  is  then  caught  up  iu  I'apid  in- 
terchange of  question  and  answer,  a  dialogue  in  music 
carried  on  between  members  of  the  advancing  com- 
pany. This  forms  the  first  part.  In  the  second  the 
speakers  are  changed.  The  host,  neariug  the  gates, 
bursts  forth  with  the  magnificent  choral  hymn,  "  Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,"  &c.  A  voice  from  within 
twice  demands,  "  Wlio  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  "  and 
twice  the  answer  is  chanted  back  with  full  acclaim, 
"  Jehovah — he  is  the  King  of  Glory  ! " 

I. 
The  vjhoh  Congregation  sings. 

1.  "  JehovaL's  is  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof; 

The  world  aud  they  that  dwell  theroiu. 

2.  For  He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
And  upon  streams  doth  He  make  it  fast." 

First  Speaker. 

3.  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  mountain  of  Jebovali  ? 

Aud  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place  ?  " 

*  See,  for  instance,  a  pastoral  of  Sir  T.  Carew,  a  small  poem  of 
Herrick's,  called  TJie  Kiss,  a  Dialogue,  "Wordsworth's  I.ac*t?amio, 
aud  many  pieces  of  Robert  Browning. 

^  Perowue,  Psalms,  vol.  i. 
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Second  Speaker. 

4.  "  He  that  is  cle.in  of  bauds  aud  pure  of  heart, 

Who  hath  not  Hftsd  up  his  soul  to  vauity, 
Neither  hath  sworu  deceitfully. 

5.  He  shall  receive  a  hlessing'  from  Jehovah, 

And  righteousuess  fi-om  the  God  of  his  salvaliou. 

6.  Such  are  they  that  worship  Hiui, 
That  seek  Tliy  face  (O  God  of)  Jacob  !  " 

II. 

The  Host  sinjs. 

7.  "Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates, 

And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
That  thi3  Kiug-  of  Glory  may  come  iu." 

Voice  fro}ii  within. 

8.  "  Who  iSj  then,  the  King  of  Glory  ?  " 

Ansii-er  from  irt//ioiit. 
^'Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty  ; 
Jehovah,  mighty  iu  battle!  " 

The  Host  sings  aga'ui. 

9.  *'  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 

Yea,  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  clocra, 
That  the  King  of  Glory  may  coma  iu  !  " 

Voice  from  U'it/ini. 
10.   "  Who  is,  then,  that  Kiug  oE  Glory  ?  " 
.-Ijisirer/fODi  without. 
"  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
He  is  the  King  of  Glory  ! " 

Iu  the  remarkable  passage,  Isa.  Ixiii.  1  —  6,  the 
R'3tleemer  of  Israel  coming  to  vengeance  is  introduced 
conversing  with  a  chorus  of  his  people.^ 

Cho.   "  Who  is  this  that  coiueth  from  Edoui  ? 

With  garments  deeply  dyed  from  Bozrali  ? 
This,  that  is  magnificent  iu  his  apparel ; 
Marchiug  on  iu  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  "' 

Red.    "  I  who  publish  righteousness,  and  am  mighty  to  save." 

Cho.  "  Wherefore  is  thine  npparel  red  ? 

Aud  thy  garments  as  of  oue  that  tr^^adeth  the  wine-vat  ?" 

Red.   "  I  have  trodden  the  vat  alone  ; 

Aud  of  the  peoples  there  was  not  a  mau  with  me. 

And  I  trod  them  iu  mine  anger; 

And  I  trampled  them  iu  my  indignation  ; 

Aud  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  on  my  garments; 

And  I  have  stained  all  mine  apparel. 

For  the  day  of  vengeance  was  iu  my  heart; 

And  the  day  of  my  redeemed  was  come. 

1  Lowth,  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Pojfry,  Lect.  sxs. 


And  T  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help  ; 

And  I  was  astonished  that  there  was  no  oue  to  uphold; 

Therefore  mine  own  arm  wrought  salvation  for  me, 

Aud  mine  indignation  itself  sustained  me, 

Aud  I  trod  down  the  peoples  in  my  auger; 

And  I  crushed  them  iu  my  iudiguatiou  ; 

And  I  spiiied  their  life-blood  on  the  ground." 

These  instances  are  enough  to  show  that  dramatic 
poetry  was  not  foreign  to  tlie  genius  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. Two  works  liavo  survived  which  have  been 
claimed  as  regular  di*anias ;  oue  of  tliem,  according  to 
one  scholar,  actually  prepared  for  the  stage.  These 
— Job  aud  the  Soug  of  Solomon — will  claim  a  fuller 
treatment  hereafter.  It  may  be  remarked  liore,  that 
Milton  has  described  the  Apocalypse  as  '"  the  majestic 
image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  aud 
intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  aud  acts  with  a  seveu- 
fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  aud  liarping  symphonies." - 

Besides  tlie  purely  lyi'ical,  there  was  only  oue  distinct 
form  of  poetry  wliich  reached  among  the  Hebrews  a 
high  state  of  development.  The  name  guomic,^  or 
proverbial  or  didactic,  is  given  to  it.  It  is  i^eculiarly 
Semitic,  and  represents  the  nearest  approach  made  by 
that  race  to  anything  like  philosophic  tliouglit.  There 
are  extant  many  examples  of  it,  amid  which  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  hold  the  fh'st  rank  iu  the  canon. 
Two  considerable  works  iu  the  Apocrypha  belong  to 
this  class,  aud  a  number  of  the  later  Psalms. 

But  two  other  forms  of  poetic  compositiou  gi*ew  out 
of  the  lyric,  the  elegiac  and  prophetic.  Under  the 
latter  it  is  convenient  to  class  most  of  the  prophetical 
books.  One  great  elegy  has  survived,  and  many 
shorter  poems  of  the  same  nature  scattered  thi'ough 
the  prophets. 

It  will  be  couvenient  to  treat  each  of  these  kinds  of 
composition  separately,  but  the  student  must  first  bo 
made  acquainted  vdili  the  Hebrew  poetical  terms,  tiie 
general  features  of  the  history  of  the  Biblical  poetr}^ 
and  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  verse. 

-  Milton,  Kcason  of  Church  Gorermnenf. 
3  Greek  v^^'M'])  "a  means  of  knowing." 
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essentially, 


xHE  various  nations  of  Cauaau,  however 
otherwise  distinguished  from  each  other, 
seem  to  have  had  a  common  languaye  ; 
and  that  language  the  same  tongue, 
wliich,  down  at  least  to  the  Captivitj'. 
coutin  led  to  he  spoken  iu  the  same  country  by  the 
Israelites  themselves.  In  other  words,  '■  the  langiiage 
of  Canaan  "  (Isa.  xix.  18)  was  Hebrew. 

(1.)  One  difficulty  iu  connection  with  the  general  fact 
now  stated — namely,  that  it  appears  to  attribute  a 
Semitic  origin  to  peoples  most  of  whom  (or  rather,  all 
of  them)  were,  according  to  the  Bible,  descended  from 


Hamitic  races — is  found  to  arise  from  a  misuomor. 
Later  researches  have  proved,  that  the  family  of  lan- 
guages to  v.-liich  Eichhoru  first  gave  the  name  Semitic, 
was  not  eonfmed  to  the  nations  wliich  traced  their 
lineage  to  Shem,  a  large  part,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
Hamitic  nations  speaking  Semitic  tongues  (Lenormant, 
Manual,  i.  71;  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  528,  sq. ;  Max  MiiUer, 
Science  of  Languages,  i.  262,  2G.5\  This  point  esta- 
blished, the  rest  of  the  problem  is  of  easy  solution. 

The  hyiiotliesis  in  which  there  may  bo  said  to  be  a 
general  coucurrence  amoug  scholars  is,  that  the  Hebrew 
dialect  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Canaanites — or 
of  that  people,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  who  were 
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tlio  aborigines  of  Canaan — and  was  imposed  by  tliem 
on  all  later  settlers  in  the  country,  including  Alirahani 
and  liis  descendants.  In  the  ease  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  process  would  be  the  easier,  that  though  not  the 
mother  speech,  Hebrew  has  intimate  relations  with 
the  mother  .speech  of  Chaldea,  from  which  their  family 
had  been  derived.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a 
coiTespouding  change  of  language,  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Jews,  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity. In  Babylon  the  Jews  adopted  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  tlieir  conquerors,  and  they  continued  to  use 
Aramaic  as  their  mother  tongue  from  the  Captivity  till 
about  the  tenth  century  after  Christ.  (Lightfoot, 
Worlds,  xii.  279 ;  Max  Midler,  Science  of  Lang.,  p.  263.) 

AVhatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  appears  to  be 
ascertained  that,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  already  quoted, 
Hebrew  was  "  the  language  of  Canaan,"  i.e.,  literally 
the  national  dialect  of  the  Canaanites.  A  presumption 
ill  favour  of  this  Wew  arises  from  the  general  relations 
of  the  patriai'chs,  and  afterwards  the  I.sraelites,  to 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  •  the  land.  When  Israel 
went  down  to  Egypt,  they  "heard  a  language  that 
they  understood  not"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5),  and  were  with  "a 
people  of  a  strange  language "  (Ps.  cxiv.  1),  so  that 
they  could  not  speak  with  the  Egyptians  except  through 
an  interpreter  (Gen.  xlii.  23).  Of  the  Syrians,  in  like 
nuinuer,  wo  are  told,  that  the  Jews  "  understood  not 
their  language"  (Isa.  xxxvi.  11).  And  when  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Babylonians  was  predicted,  that  nation 
was  described  to  them  as  "  a  nation  whose  language 
thou  kuowest  not,  neither  uudorstandest  what  they 
say"  (Jer.  v.  15).  Now  we  find  no  hint  that  any 
dfifieulty  was  experienced  by  the  patriarchs,  or  their 
descendants,  in  freely  interchanging  their  thoughts 
with  the  Canaanite  races.  It  is,  however,  in  the  history 
of  one  of  these  races  themselves,  the  only  one  of  whicli 
we  have  mucli  knowledge,  that  the  positive  evideuce  of 
the  identity  of  the  Canaanite  with  the  Hebrew  tongue 
is  to  be  found. 

Refei-euce  is  of  course  made  to  the  Phceniciaus.  The 
literature  of  this  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  at  least  in 
its  origmal  form,  has,  it  is  true,  wholly  perisJied;  and 
we  have  not,  therefore,  the  same  means  of  ascertaining 
what  their  language  was,  as  ia  the  case  of  some  other 
extinct  peoples.  But  data  are  not  altogether  wanting 
In  the  first  place,  the  inscriptions  found  on  extant 
Phceniciau  coins,  seals,  and  stone  tablets — -copies  of 
nianj'  of  which  are  published  in  the  Monumenta  of 
Gesenius,  and  more  recent  works — may  bo  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  are  bilingual,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  Athens  (Gesenius,  Mon.  113;  Keurick,  171) : 

APTEMlAnPOS 

HAIOAHPOT 

2IAnNI02 

'nan  iD^-inis 

["A  tablet  of  momory  among  the  Hviuf?  to  Abrl-T.iuith  (Ai-temi- 

dorus\  son  of  Abd-Sclieuiescli  (Heliodorus)  the  Sidouian."] 

or  frilingna',  and  on  that  account  the  more  valuable. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  lapidary  inscriptions 


is  from  a  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles  in  1815.  The 
stone  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  house  near  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  Diana  in  that  city.  It  consists  of 
twelve  lines,  or  ninety-nine  words,  and  contains  "a  tariff 
of  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  various  animals  oifered  in 
sacrifice  to  Baal,  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  suffetes 
of  Carthage  in  liis  temple  at  Marseilles,"  vrhere  the 
Carthaginians  had  a  commercial  settlement  (Keurick, 
p.  100  sq.).  In  the  late  Mr.  Deutsch's  admirable  paper 
on  "Phoenicia,"  iu  Chambers'  Cyclopcedia,  will  be  found 
two  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions  to  this  class  of 
materials  on  the  subject  of  the  language  of  Sidouia. 
It  may  be  added  that  though  some  of  the  coins  belong 
to  Piicenicia  proper,  the  more  important  inscriptions 
are  derived  from  the  colonies  of  that  country,  and  that 
the  Punic  of  their  foreign  settlements  is  believed  to 
differ  in  some  respects  fi-om  the  mother  tongue  (Gescu., 
Monumenta,  337).  A  second  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  knguage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Phceuician  words 
which  occur  in  the  Bible,  iu  the  commentaries  of 
Augustine  and  other  early  fathers,  and  in  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.  These  include  the  names  of  persons, 
the  names  of  Phceuician  deities,  the  names  of  to^vns, 
geographical  names — most  of  them  significant' — and  a 
variety  of  other  vocables,  of  which  full  lists  are  given 
in  the  work  of  Gesenius  already  referred  to.  With 
regard  to  the  Phceniciau  names  in  the  Bible,  it  has  some- 
times been  conjectured  that  tliese  m.iy  possibly  repre- 
sent Hebrew  ecjuivalents,  and  not  the  original  forms 
of  the  words  in  cj[Ucstion.  This,  however,  it  has  been 
shown  (see  Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v.  "Phoenicia  "),  is  contrary 
to  the  habitual  practice  of  the  Biblical  writers  in  the 
case  of  foreign  names. 

As  to  Phoenician  words  to  be  foiiud  in  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  cor- 
ruptions arising  from  the  difficulty  of  reproducing 
the  sounds  of  the  Phceuician  letters  in  those  of  a 
different  language.  A  special  contriljutiou  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  same  people  from  ancient  literature 
]nust  bo  separately  noticed.  In  one  of  the  plays  (the. 
Peuulus)  of  Plautus,  the  Latin  poet,  a  Carthaginian,, 
Hanno,  is  one  of  the  principal  characters,  and  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  iu  his  native  Punic.  Though  origi-- 
nally  written  in  Roman  letters,  and  suffering  not  only 
from  this  cause,  but  from  the  ignorance  of  transcriljers,. 
the  principal  passage,  which  consists  of  sixteen  lines, 
has,  through  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  like 
Bochart,  Gesenius,  and  Movers,  yielded  more  than  100 
Phceniciau  words;  and  as  a  whole,  the  play  has  ren- 
dered important  service  to  the  investigations  now  re-, 
ferrcd  to. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  must  be  very  briefly 
told.  The  recognition  of  the  essential  identity  between 
the  language  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  of  the  Hebrew,  is 
as  old  as  the  times  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  both  of 
whom  flourished  at  a  period  when  Phceuician  was  still 
alivhig  language,  the  former,  too,  being  himself  a  native 

'  As  "  Bnal."  master,  or  lord  ;  "  Tyre,"  a  roelt  ;  "  Siilou,"  a  fis\\. 
or  fishing  ;  "  Carthage,"  new  town  ;  "  Hai:nibal."  the  grace  cf 
Ij.xal;   "  Hasdrubal,"  the  man  whose  help  is  iu  llaiil. 
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of  a  Pliceuician  colony.  Valuable  as  tlieir  testimony  to 
the  cftV'ct  just  stated  is,  it  wovilcl  certainly  have  been 
more  important  if,  as  Bochart  (ii.  8-17)  remavhs,  cither 
Jerome  had  kuoivu  more  Punic,  or  Augustine  more 
Hebrew.  Even  with  such  materials  as  they  had  at  their 
disposal,  inodern  scholars  have  arrived  at  conclusions 
which,  while  not  less  decided,  are  much  moi'o  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  either  of  these  fathers.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  of  the  99  PhcenicLan  words  in  the 
Marseilles  inscription,  no  fewer  than  74  are  Hebrew; 
that  the  Latinised  Phoenician  of  the  Penultis  of  Plautus 
is,  with  aU  its  corruptions,  for  the  most  part  intellij;;ible, 
and  alone  capable  of  translation,  when  read  as  Hebrew; 
that  the  same  rule  holds  in  the  case  of  Phcenician 
names  and  other  words  in  the  Bible,  and  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  ;  and  that,  while  in  the  comparatively 
modern  examples  of  Phcenician,  which  constitute  the 
chief  part'of  the  remains  of  the  lann-uage  in  our  posses- 
sion, vai'iations  from  the  old  Hebrew  may  1)0  expected, 
and  do  occur,  yet  upon  the  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  so 
high  an  authority  as  Geseuius,  it  must  be  held,  that 
whether  we  have  regard  to  its  roots,  or  to  the  manner 
of  the  formation  and  inflection  of  its  words,  the  Phoeni- 
cian language  for  tlie  most  part,  and  almost  in  all 
respects,  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.' 

(2.  Of  the  civil  institutions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  were  found  among  the  Canaanites,  we 
hardly  know  anything.  Philistia  was  governed  by  a 
confederation  of  five  "  lords,"  each  of  whom  had 
special  authority  in  one  of  the  five  great  cities,  with 
their  surrounding  \'illages.  In  Gibeon  there  were 
"elders"  of  the  city  to  whom  the  chief  power  seems  to 
have  been  delegated.  The  most  of  the  little  princi- 
palities into  which  tlie  country  was  divided  had  a  king. 
In  remote  times  (Josh.  si.  10)  the  king  of  Hazor  was 
the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Canaan. 

(3.)  Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  these  peo^jles 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  Bible ;  for 
although  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  mythology  and 
forms  of  woi'ship  of  the  Phceuicians  in  Greek  and 
Roman  diterature,  nearly  all  the  mformation  thus  ob- 
tained applies  to  times  vei-y  considerably  later  than  those 
now  in  question. 

Like  that  of  all  the  Syi-o- Arabic  races  (the  Hebrews 
alone  excepted),  the  religions  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
appear,  with  various  distinctions  in  form,  to  have  had 
one  common  type.  Among  the  Hebrews  a  Supreme 
Power  above  nature,  an  invisible,  self-existent  Being, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  universal  Father,  was 
acknowledged  as  the  one  li\Tng  and  true  God.  With 
the  Canaanites,  as  with  all  the  other  races  of  Western 
Asia,  Nature-worship,  or  the  deification  of  the  powers 
of  Nature  itseK,  the  worship  of  the  Di\-ine  in  Nature, 
not  above  or  apart  from  Nature,  may  be  described  as 
the  pi-edomiuant  characteristic  of  their  system  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  a  system  which,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  history,  is  susceptible  of  development  cither 

*  "  Omuiuo  hoc  teuendum  est,  pleraque  atque  prone  ouiuia  cum 
Hebi'iEis  couveuire,  sive  radices  spectas  sive  verborum  et  formau- 
dorum  et  flectendorum  rationem."    [Moniimenta  Plianicia,  p.  335.) 


on  the  one  hand  into  a  comparatively  pure  mysticism, 
or,  on  the  other,  into  the  grossest  forms  of  a  corrupt 
and  debasing  super.stition.  In  either  case,  however,  it 
involves  the  rejection  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  suljstitution,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
of  "  the  wor.ship  of  the  creature  "  for  the  "  worship  of 
the  Creator"  (.Rom.  i.  25). 

The  supreme  objects  of  this  worshiji,  according-  to 
the  mythology  of  these  peoples,  were  Baal  and  Ash- 
teroth  :  the  former,  sometimes  called  Baal-Saraen  (in 
the  Penulus  of  Plautus,  Balsamen),  "  the  Lord  of 
Heaven "  (Bochart,  784) ;  the  latter — whose  name  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  our  "  star  "  (Movers,  i. 
607) — "the  Queen  of  Heaven"  (Jer.  xliv.  17),  and 
generally  siipposed  to  represent,  in  the  ono  case,  the 
sun,  and  hi  the  other,  the  moon  (Movers,  i.  178 — 
184  ;  608).  The  conception  of  a  supreme  active,  and  a 
siipremo  passive,  or  a  generative  and  productive  power 
in  nature,  was  afterwards,  if  not  already,  connected 
with  the  belief  in  these  deities  in  Phoenicia.  It  may 
be  added  that  substantially  the  same  pre-eminence  was 
given  to  Baal  and  Ashteroth,  either  under  these  or 
equivalent  names — as  Bel,  Belus,  Molech,  Chemos, 
Melcar,  r.ud  Tanais,  Ishtar,  Baaltis,  Mylitta,  among 
the  other  peoples  of  the  wide  range  of  coimtry  already 
indicated. 

Besides  Baal  and  Ashteroth,  there  was  eventually 
introduced  into  the  wor.ship  of  the  Sidouian  Canaanites 
,an  indefinite  number  of  subordinate  deities  represent- 
ing the  planets  and  stars,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  its 
qualities  and  attributes,  the  seasons,  human  passions 
and  emotions,  even  trades  and  professions ;  altars 
being  raised  to  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  Yenus, 
Saturn ;  to  the  air,  the  earth,  plants,  forests,  trees, 
mountains  ;  to  the  year  and  months,  day  and  night,  age 
and  youth ;  to  the  gods  of  the  husbandman,  of  the  ^•iue- 
dresser,  and  the  fisherman  (see  Chambers'  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
"  Phcenicia ").  Nor  are  such  Euburdiuate  objects  of 
worship  unrecognised  in  Scripture  as  already  to  some 
extent  acknowledged  by  the  Canaanites  generally. 
Thus  the  whole  "  host  of  heaven  "  are  referred  to  in 
many  places  as  reeei^dng  di\dne  honours  (Deut.  xvii.  3 ; 
2  Kings  xvii.  16;  xxi.  3;  xxiii.  4;  Jer.  xix.  13).  Some 
of  these  dii  minores  appear  in  the  character  of  local 
gods — e.g.,  Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  and 
Baalzx'bub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron.  Hercules,  the  god 
of  Tyi'c,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  44),  had  there  a 
temple  which  was  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
city. 

As  to  their  forms  of  worship,  wo  know  that  they  had 
temples  (2  Kings  x.  21 ;  xi.  18),  altars  (Judg.  vi.  25), 
priests  (1  Sam.  vi.  2),  with  their  vestments  (2  Kings  x. 
22),  burnt  sacrifices  (1  Kings  xviii.  26),  uicense  (Jer. 
xliv.  17),  libations  (^ibid.),  prayers  and  invocations 
(1  Kmgs  x^-iii.  25,  26). 

That  idolatry  in  the  sense  of  imago-worship  was  pre- 
valent, appears  evcl•)^vhere.  Moses,  forewarning  the 
Israelites  against  the  spiritual  dangers  to  wliich  they 
would  be  exposed  "in  the  land  whither  ye  go  in  to 
possess  it,"  reminded  them  that  they  saw  no  "  simili- 
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tude  "  (semeZ,  likeness  oi'  semblance)  when  tlie  Lord  spoke 
to  them  on  Horeb,  and  said,  "  Take  heed  ....  lest 
ye  corrupt  youreelves,  and  make  j'ou  a  graven  image, 
the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  any  male 
or  female,  the  likeness  of  any  beast,  ....  of  any 
fowl  ....  of  anything  that  creepeth  on  the 
gi-ound  ....  of  any  fish"  (Deut.  iv.  15,  &c.).  We 
have  not  evidence  of  tlie  actual  occurrence  among  the 
Canaanites,  at  this  time,  of  image-worship  in  the  whole 
of  these  forms.  But  as  to  the  general  fact,  there  would 
be  sufficient  proof,  if  only  iu  the  frequent  references 
to  "statues  of  Baal"  (2  Kings  iii.  2  ;  x.  26,  27),  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  that  god,  and  in  a  remai'k- 
able  passage  in  the  history  of  Jacob.  When  Jacob  was 
about  to  change  his  encampment  from  Shechcm  to 
Bethel,  and  set  up  there  an  altar  to  God,  lie  "  said  to 
Ms  household  and  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  aw.ay  the 
strange  gods  [or  the  gods  of  the  foreigner,  that  is, 
doubtless,  of   the  men  of  Sliechem]  that  are  among 

you And  (it    is    added)    they   gave   mito 

Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  ichich  ivere  in  their  hand. 
.  .  .  .  And  Jacob  hid  them  in  the  oak  that  was  by 
Shechem"  (Gen.  sxxv.  2 — 4).  Baal  was  usually  repre- 
sented by  a  conical  stone  column  (Movers,  i.  673),  as 
Ashteroth  also  sometimes  was  (Rawliuson,  Herod,  ii. 
451),  though  this  goddess  assumed  many  shapes,  among' 
others  an  image  crowned  with  a  crescent  moon. 
Dagon's  statue  was  the  head  and  body  of  a  man,  ter- 
minating in  tlie  tail  of  a  fish.  The  idols  were  of  wood 
and  stone,  often  of  gold  and  silver — like  the  '"  graven 
images"  and  "molten  images,"  for  the  manufacture 
of  Avhich  the  mother  of  Micah  gave  into  the  hands 
of  the  founder  200  shekels  of  silver  (Judg.  xvii.  4) 
— and  were  decked  in  broidered  garments  (Ezek. 
xvi.  18). 

Many  like  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  tlie  Biblical 
notices  of  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  Israelites — usages 
"wliich,  we  know,  were  almost  in  every  case  borrowed 
from  "  the  Amorites,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel"  (1  Kings  xxi.  26).  The  Sidonians 
are  said  by  Herodotus  and  others  of  the  ancients  (see 
Bochart,  701)  to  have  had  the  images  of  their  gods  on 
the  prows  of  theii'  ships,  a  fashion  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  many  more  of  the 
PhcEuician  superstitions.  The  Philistines  carried  theirs 
with  them  into  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21) ;   and  this  fact 


perhaps  explains  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  in  bring- 
ing up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  their  own  camp, 
from  Shiloli,  before  a  battle  with  that  people,  which,  in 
its  disastrous  results,  proved  of  how  little  avail  to  them 
was  the  presence  of  any  mere  symbol  of  the  Godhead 
(1  Sam.  iv.  3). 

Some  of  the  most  .shockiug  and  hideous  of  the  super- 
stitions of  lieathenism  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
found  among  them.  Human  sacrifices  formed  one  of 
tlicir  charaiteristic  religious  observances,  and  especially 
the  sacrifice  of  their  own  children.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  rite  of  this  nature  is  intended  in  the  fre- 
quent allusions  in  Scriptm-e  to  a  practice  of  these 
nations  described  as  "  causing  then'  ehildi'en  to  pass 
through  the  fire,"  whether  to  "  Molech,"  or  to  "Baal" 
(Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxrai.  3,  &c.).  In  one  passage 
the  practice  is  referred  to  iu  terms  too  specific  to  be 
explained  away  :  "  They  have  filled  this  place  with  the 
blood  of  innocents ;  they  have  built  the  high  places  of 
Baal,  to  burn  their  sous  with  fire  for  burnt- offerings 
unto  Baal "  (^Jer.  xix.  4,  5).  The  same  revolting  form 
of  idol  worship  was  continued  even  among  tlie  Phoe- 
nicians iu  times  comparatively  I'ecent.  According  to 
Porphyiy,  "  the  Phceuician  history  of  Sauclioniatho  was 
full  of  instances  in  wliicli  that  people,  when  suffering 

under  great   calamity chose  by  pubHc  vota 

one  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  and  sacrificed  him  to 
Saturn."  Kcnriek,  after  quoting  this  passage,  adds : 
"  We  trace  this  practice  iu  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Cyprus,   Rhodes,   Crete,    and   Sardinia  ....  and 

above  aU  iu  Carthago  itseK Here,  after 

the  victory  of  Agathoeles,  two  hundred  noble  youths 
are  said  (Lauctantius,  last.)  to  liave'been  slaughtered. 
But  it  was  also  a  part  of  the  established  ritual  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  every  year  a  yoiitlrful  victim  was 

chosen  by  lot The  most  acceptable  offering 

of  all  was  an  only  chUd  "  {Fhmi.  316).  The  trial  of  tlio 
faith  of  Abraham,  in  the  command  to  slay  Isaac,  illus- 
trates, as  it  receives  peculiar  significance  from,  this 
feature  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  then  lived.  And  tlie  cruelty  of  some  of  their 
rites  was  equalled  by  the  impurity  of  others.  We 
need  not  go  further  than  to  the  Bilile  for  proof  that,  in 
the  worship  of  Astarte,  the  grossest  licentiousness  was 
practised  in  the  name  of  religion  i,Numb.  xxv.  1,  &e. ; 
Dent,  xxiii.  18  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7). 
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-,.«i^   ,.^^  MESOPOTAMIA. 

"~"^i^EFORS  we  reach  Babylon,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Chaldean  cities,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  the  other  Scripture  names 
of  the  early  period  connected  with  Southern 
Chaldea.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  chiefly  two, 
Ellasae  and  Ue.     EUasar  is  mentioned  in  Gcu.  xiv.  1, 


as  being    under  the  rule  of  Arioch,  one  of   the  con- 
federated kings  who  made  war  upon  Sodom. 

EUasar  has  also  been  thought  to  correspond  with 
Larissa,  an  important  city  mentioned  by  Xenophon; 
but  Larissa  must  have  been  farther  to  the  north  than 
any  probable  site  of  EUasar.  The  place  whose  ancient 
name,  as  revealed  by  tlie  inscriptions  on  bricks  found 
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iheve,  seems  to  answer  to  it  most  nearly,  is  Senkereh. 
a,  place  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Warka,  between 
it  and  Mugheir,  containing  extensive  remains,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  built,  or  latlier  rebuilt,  by  Nebu- 
oliadnezzar. 

The  word  Senkereh  appears,  as  we  hare  previously 
stated,  to  be  closely  connected  with  Shinar,  the  name 
of  the  gi-eat  Chaldean  plaiii,  f  ;-om  which  the  invaders 
of  Sodom  set  forth  on  their  foray.  Like  Warka,  Sen- 
kereh is  a  city  of  tents,  and  appears  to  have  fallen 
early  into  decay.  (Berosus,  p.  5.5  ;  Xen.  Anab.  iji.  4,  7  ; 
Ptol.  V.  20,  4;  Pliu.  vi.  129;  Loftus,  jip.  248—251.) 

The  otlior  name,  Uk  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  27, 
28),  whatever  its  true  import  may  be,  is  associated  with 


the  early  hiistoiy  of  Abraham,  and  on  that  account  pos- 
sesses a  special  interest  for  us.  Until  lately  the  word 
was  genci-ally  assumed  to  denote  a  Chaldeau  city,  which 
was  in  all  probability  Orfa,  a  town  in  Northern  Meso- 
potamia, in  about  lat.  37°  10',  long.  38°  55',  which  is 
also  regarded  as  the  site  of  Edessa  mentioned  above. 


(Nieb. 


331.)     But   as   thn-e   are  good  groimds  fo 


thinking  that  another  viev.-  of  tlie  subject  has  a  stronger' 
claim  on  our  attention,  we  wiU  endeavour  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  different 
opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  cpiestion,  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  forming  their  own  judgment. 

The  word  Ui;  in  Hebrew,  signifies  "  fire,"  or  "  light,'" 
and  we  shall  remember  how  it  occurs  in  this  sense  im 
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the  mysterious  word  Urim,  in  connection  witli  the  higli 
priest's  garments  (Exod.  xxviii.  30;  1  Sam.  xxyiii.  61. 
In  one  passage  of  Scripture  (Neh.  ix.  7),  tlie  Latin  Vul- 
gate has  rendered  Ur  by  ignis,  "  fire,"  as,  in  fact,  tlie 
YTord  stands  in  that  passage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
translation,  commonly  called  the  Douai  Version. 

From  tliis  meaning  of  the  word  Ur  the  notion  arose 
that  Abraham  in  leaving  Chaldea  was,  in  fact,  csciipiiig 
from  the  idolatrous  fire-worship  prevailing  there.  This 
idea,  which  has  been  already  noticed  above  (Vol.  I.,  p. 
V5),  was  enlarged  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans  into  the 
further  story,  that  ha^'ing  destroyed  .some  of  Terah's 
idols,  Abraham,  by  order  of  the  council,  or,  according 
to  another  version,  by  that  of  Nimrod,  was  east  into  a 
furnace,  from  which  lie  was  delivered  by  au  ant^el. 
This  is  said  to  have  taken  i>Iace  .at  Cutha,  a  place  about 
twelve  miles  north-east  of  Babylon,  whose  name  wo 
shall  remember  as  one  of  the  places  from  which  people 
were  sent  )jy  the  king  of  Assyria,  probably  Esavliaddon, 
to  re-people  Samaria  after  the  concpiest  of  Israel  by 
Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  It  is  represented  now- 
a-days  by  Tiggaba,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  it  again  liereafter.  (Rich,  Mem.  en  Bab.,  p.  28; 
Eawhnsou,  Herod.,  i.  632;  Ainsworth,  Bes.,  p.  165.) 

Another  iuteii)retation  of  the  word  Ur  has  arisen 
from  the  rendering  by  the  Greek  Septuagint,  "  region  "' 


(xiopa),  which  agrees,  we  are  told,  with  a  Sanscrit  word 
of  the  same  meaning.  This  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
when  we  remember  that  Abraham  was,  at  any  rate,  iu 
his  later  days,  a  dweller  in  tents,  and  not  iu  walled 
towns.  It  would  then  appear  that  he  came  forth  not 
so  much  from  a  particular  place  as  from  tlie  country 
in  general  of  the  Chaldeans.  (Gesenius,  Lex.,  p.  55 ; 
Aiusworfh.  Bes..  p.  152  ;  Oppert,  Expedition  en  Mesop., 
i.  259 ;  Lof tus,  p.  162.) 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Orfa  as  the 
true  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ?  1.  The  simOarity  in  name. 
2.  The  long-standing  tradition  among  both  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  that  Abraham  dwelt  there.  It  may  be 
mentioned  also  that  a  tradition  exists  that  the  residence 
of  Job  was  near  Orfa ;  and  a  tank  and  weU  are  shown, 
on  the  road  to  Diarbekir,  which  are  associated  with  his 
name.  This  perhaps  adds  a  little,  though  only  a  little,, 
weight  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  Orfa.  (Chesney. 
Euphrates.i.  77,  79;  Niebuhr,  Fo;/.,ii.330,  333.)  3.  The 
saying  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  2)  about  the  forefathers 
of  the  Hebron's  who  dwelt  "  on  the  other  side  of  the- 
flood,"  i.e.  the  river  Euphrates,  which  points  to  a  situa- 
tion so  far  agreeing  with  that  of  Orfa.  4.  The  Roman 
historian,  Ammiauus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  in  the 
fourth  centiiry  A.D.,  seems  to  mention  a  place  called 
Ur,  near  Nisibis,  which  answers  fairly  to  that  of  Orfa. 
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(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8).  5.  Pliny,  so  often  quoted  already, 
msntions  Nisibis  as  being  in  the  country  of  the  Arabs 
called  Orel  and  Mardani,  of  which  vrords  the  former 
may  be  thought  to  denote  the  country  of  Orfa  under 
the  name  Ur,  and  the  latter  that  of  Mardin,  two  towns 
about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  ilistant  from  each  other  in 
tho  region  which  ho  calls  Mesopotamia  (Pliny,  vi.  117). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said — 1.  That  the 
expression  "beyond  the  flood"  refers  both  to  Haran 
and  to  Orfa,  and  thus  does  not  necessarily  denote  tlic 
original  dweHiug-place  of  Abraham.  2.  That  Ammi- 
auus  Mavcellinus  wrote  not  Ur  but  Adur,  and  that  the 
editors  of  his  work  have  erroneously  separated  tho 
preposition  ad,  "to."  from  the  word  ur.  2.  That  the 
term  '■  Chaldea  "  applies  properly  to  tho  lower  part  of  the 
Mesopotamian  valley,  and  not  to  the  upper,  though  in 
later  writers  the  term  Mesopotamia  is  ap^ilied  to  the 
lower  part  also.  (See  Acts  vii.  2 ;  Pliny,  \i.  117.)  This 
is  shown  (a)  by  the  passage  in  Judith  v.  6,  7,  which 
.says  that  the  Hebrew  nation  came  out  of  Chaldea  to 
dwell  in  Mesopotamia,  [b)  By  Josephus.  who  says 
that  Terah,  fatlier  of  Abraham,  left  Chaldea  in  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  sou  Haran,  and  went  to  dwcU 
at  Cliarran  in  Mesopotamia  (Joseph.,  Antiq..  i.  6,  5). 
4.  Orfa  and  Haran  are  only  twenty  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  whereas  the  whole  history,  inckiding  St. 
Stephen's  account,  points  to  a  migration  of  an  im- 
portant cliaracter,  and  not  to  a  mere  journey  of  one 
or  two  days  only  within  tho  same  district  (Ainsworth, 
Bes.,  p.  153). 

These  considerations,  especially  the  last,  seem  to 
invalidate,  if  not  overthrow,  the  identity  of  Ur  with 
Orfa.  If  we  are  stUl  to  regard  Ur  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  not,  as  tlie  wi'iter  of  the  present  article  is 
strongly  inclined  to  think,  the  name  of  a  country,  what 
shall  we  select  as  its  modern  equivalent  F  To  tliis 
question  we  may  reply  that,  so  far  as  our  information 
goes,  the  ruined  city  called  by  the  Arabs  Mugheir, 
"  mother  of  bitumen,"  appears  to  possess  the  .strongest 


claim  upon  our  acceptance.  1.  The  inscriptions  which 
connect  the  name  of  Urukli  with  the  cities  of  ISTiffar, 
Warka,  Seukereh,  and  Mugheir,  constantly  speak  of 
the  last  of  these  places  as  the  city  of  Ur  or  Hui'.  This 
word  api^ears  to  contain  the  essential  part  of  the  word 
Surki,  the  moon-god,  of  whose  worship,  in  early 
Chaldean  times,  this  city  was  a  principal  seat.  This 
notion  is  confirmed  by  the  indirect  testimony  of  Eupo- 
lemus,  a  Jewish  writer  of  about  150  B.C.,  who  says  that 
Abraham  was  born  in  Camarina,  a  city  of  Babylonia, 
which  some  call  TJria,  i.e.  a  city  of  tho  Chaldeans. 
Now  the  word  Camarina  appears  to  be  a  Greek  name, 
derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  hanmr,  wliich  means  "  the 
moon."  Thus  in  the  two  words  UrLa  and  Camarina,  as 
the  reader  mhH  see,  the  name  of  the  place  and  its  mean- 
ing appear  to  be  brought  together;  and  tlius,  if  any 
single  place  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  site  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  perhai)S  Mugheir  has  the  strongest  claim  to 
be  selected  for  that  pm-pose.  (Lof tus,  p.  131 ;  Raw- 
Uuson,  Herod.,  i.  614,  615.) 

Mugheir  was  visited  by  the  old  Italian  traveller 
Pietro  delta  Valle,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on 
his  way  from  Basrah  to  Aleppo,  without  any  notion  of 
its  connection  with  Abraham,  or,  in  fact,  any  know- 
ledge concerning  it.  He  describes  it  as  a  mound  of 
ruins,  near  which  he  was  compelled  by  cu'Ciunstaucss 
to  encamp,  and  which  in  consequence  of  this  he  was 
enabled  to  examine  witli  care.  He  says  that  he  had  no 
idea  what  place  he  was  siirveying,  but  that  the  ruins 
consisted  of  large,  well-burnt  bricks,  stamped  and 
inscribed  with  characters  unknown  to  him,  but  which 
appeared  to  be  very  ancient.  "I  carried  away,"  lie 
says,  "one  of  the  bricks,  and  noticed  that  they  were 
joined  together  in  the  building  not  with  mortar,  but 
with  bitumen,  with  which  these  plains  abound,  so  that 
the  Arabs  call  tlie  hiU  of  ruins  Maqejer,  i.e.  **'  the 
pitchy."'     (P.  delta  V.,  ii.  844,  862.) 

1  A  represeutatiou  of  Mugheir  may  be  seen  at  Vol.  I.,  page  41 
of  The  Bible  Educator. 
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*'  When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  hy 
niglit,  and  departed  into  Egypt :  and  was  there  until  the  death 
of  Herod ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son."— St.  Matt.  ii.  14,  15. 

jji|!HE  prophecy  to  which  reference  is  here 
made  is  found  in  Hos.  xi.  1 :  "  When 
Israel  was  a  child  (or  young),  then  I  loved 
him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypit." 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Rosenmiiller,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  that  no  doubt  can  l)o  enter- 
tained by  any  one  that  St.  Matthew  quotes  from  Hos. 


xi.  1,  it  was  sup2>osed  by  Eusebius  (Demonst.  Evangel., 
iv.  V)  that  the  quotation  is  from  Numb.  xxiv.  8,  "  God 
brought  liim  out  of  Egy[>t."  Independently,  however, 
of  the  a  priori  improbability  that  the  words  of  the  isn- 
righteous  prophet  would  be  thus  cited  by  tho  Evangelist, 
it  suffices  to  reply  that  the  words  quoted  occur  in  Hos. 
xi.  1,  and  do  not  occur  in  Numb.  xxiv.  8.  The  remark 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  that  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  at  all,  but  must  have  been  a  tradition 
handed  down  amongst  the  Jews,  is  altogether  inde- 
fensible, and  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  inability 
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to  receive  the  tnitli  of  the  saying  of  St.  Augustine 
that  "in  the  Old  Testami-ut  the  New  Testament  lies 
emicealed ;  in  the  New,  the  Old  lies  revealed." ' 

The  historical  allusion  of  the  words  of  the  prophet 
is  to  Exod.  iv.  22,  23 :  "  And  thou  shalt  say  unto 
Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even 
my  first-born  :  and  I  say  imto  thee,  Let  my  son  go, 
that  he  may  serve  me."  The  spiritual  relationship  in 
which  Israel  stood  to  the  Lord  appears  to  bo  denoted  in 
these  words,  not  only  because  Jehovah,  not  Elohim,  is 
the  name  of  Deity  iiere  employed,  but  also  because  the 
relation  of  God  to  man  as  his  Creator  does  not  seem  to 
be  represented  in  Holy  Scripture  under  that  of  a  father 
to  a  son.  It  must  be  observed,  further,  that  the  very 
same  word  wliich  is  used  in  the  LXX.  in  this  i^lace 
with  reference  to  Israel,  as  contrasted  with  the  heathcu 
nations  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  the  covenant, 
viz.,  TTfiojTiJ-oKJs,  is  that  which  is  applied  to  Christ,  not 
only  as  the  "  fii-st-born  son "  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary, 
but  also  as  '•  the  first-born  among  mauy  brethren 
(Rom.  viii.  29),  and  "the  first-begotten  of  tho  dead'' 
<Bev.  i.  5). 

The  formida  of  quotation  here  employed,  as  in  i.  22^ 
though  sufficiently  clear  in  the  Greek,  is  ambiguous  in 
the  English  version,  not,  as  it  should  seem,  owiug  to 
the  error  of  the  translators,  but  to .  the  transitional 
state  of  the  English  language  at  the  time  at  which 
then-  work  was  accomplislied.  "  Wliere  in  common 
language  we  now  say  '  by '  and  '  through  '  (i.e.,  '  by 
means  of),  respectively,  our  translators'' — as  it  has 
been  observed  by  Professor  Liglitf oot — "  following  the 
diction  of  their  age,  generally  use  'of  amd  'by,'  re- 
.spectively — '  of '  denoting  the  agent  (no),  and  '  by  ' 
the  instrument  or  means  (Sid)." "  Applying  this  re- 
mark to  the  passage  in  question,  and  also  to  other 
quotations  which  occur  iu  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  we  shall  perceive  that  au  important 
trutli  is  conveyed  iu  the  formula;  by  which  they  are 
jjreceded,  \iz.,  that  whilst  the  prophet  is  represented 
only  as  the  iustruraout  employed  iu  the  commuuieation, 
the  •'  prunaiy  motive  agency  "  is  reserved  to  God  him- 
self ;  '■  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  wliieh  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord  through  (ov  hy  means  of)  the  iirophet." 

This  distinction  between  the  Divine  origui  of  the 
revelation,  and  the  earthen  channel  of  its  communica- 
tion, serves  also  to  remove  any  diflieulty  which  exists  as 
regards  the  sense  in  which  this  and  other  prophecies  are 
said  to  have  received  their  accomplisluuent  iu  cases  in 
which  they  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  used  solely  in  the 
way  of  accommodation.  It  may  bo  readily  admitted  in 
this,  as  iu  other  instances,  that  the  prophet  was  uncon- 
scious of  tJie  full  import  of  his  own  utterance,  and  that 
the  words  which  St.  Matthew  declares  to  have  been  pro- 
phetical were  regarded  by  Hosea  only  as  historical.  In 
any  case,  "  this  citation  shows,"  as  the  late  Dean  ALford 
has  observed,  "  the  almost  universal  application  iu  the 


1  See  Morrisou'a  Commmtani  on  St.  Matt.  ii.  15.      1870. 
-  071  a  Fvesh  Ecviiion  of  Ihe  English  New  Testament.     Second  Ed. 
1872.     Pp.  US,  iI9. 


New  Testament  of  the  prophetic  writings  to  the  ex- 
pected Messiah  as  tho  general  antitype  of  all  the  events 
of  the  typical  dispcnsatiou."  The  Holy  Spirit  hero 
declares  by  the  pen  of  St.  Matthew  w'lat  was  in  His 
own  mind  when  the  proi^hot  was  moved  to  give  utter- 
ance to  these  words,  and,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  im- 
answerably  asks,  "Who  shall  venture  to  say  that  ho 
knows  the  mind  of  tlie  Spii'it  better  than  the  Spirit 
himself  ? "  Tho  more  closely,  however,  tho  words 
are  serutLuised,  the  more  fuUy  will  tho  truth  asserted 
by  St.  Matthew  bo  recognised — that  the  words  of 
the  propliet,  which  had  their  historical  basis  in  the 
exodus  of  tho  typical  Israel,  received  their  comjjlete 
and  ultimate  accompfisliment  iu  the  person  of  the  true 
Israel.  For  (1)  the  national  Israel  was  chosen  out  of, 
and  kept  aloof  from  tlie  other  nations  of  the  earih. 
because  in  it  was  contained  the  weU-beloved  Son  of 
God,  that  true  Israel  in  whom  alone  God  is  perfectly 
glorified  (Isa.  xlix.  3) ;  and  (2)  it  was  by  reason  of  "  the 
holy  seed,"  which  was  "the  substance  thereof,"  that 
the  shell  which  contained  it  was,  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  preserved  from  destruction  beneath  the  iron 
yoke  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  was  miraculously 
brought  up  out  of  it  when  the  time  aj)pointed  in 
the  Divine  counsels  was  aeeompfished,  and  when  the 
promise  made  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  about  to 
receive  its  primary  fitlfilnient  in  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  the  apportionment  of  the  laud  under  the 
typical  Joshua. 

Wlien  these  considerations  are  allowed  their  duo 
weight  in  connection  with  the  important  facts  (1)  that 
the  contents  of  tho  Book  of  Hosea  are  pre-eminently 
of  a  typical  character;  (2)  that  Hosea  not  only  proplie- 
siod  contemx>orancously  with  the  great  Evangelical 
proidiet  Isaiah,  but  himseK  delivered  other  undoubtedly 
Messianic  proijhccies  (cf.  i.  11;  iii.  5;  xiii.  14);  and  (3) 
that  throughout  his  prophecies  ho  not  only  recognises 
the  typical  character  of  tlie  earlier  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  but,  further,  that  the  deliverance  out  of  Egyi)t 
Hes,  as  Hengstenberg  has  observed,  "  at  tlie  foimdation 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  second  great  deliverance ;" 
we  shall  no  longer  find  any  in-superable  difficulty  in 
believing  that — however  inadequately  comprehended 
by  the  prophet  himself,  and  by  those  to  whom  liis 
prophecies  were  directly  addressed — in  no  other  than 
its  Messianic  interpretation  can  the  prophecy  of  Hos. 
xi.  1  be  deemed  to  have  received  its  ultimate  accom- 
plishment, '•  When  Israel  was  a  child,  tlien  I  loved 
hiin,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt." 

It  will  serve  to  bring  out  into  clearer  light  the  per- 
vading principle  of  Messianic  mterpretatiou,  as  received 
and  enforced  by  the  inspired  Evang-elists,  if  it  i.-i 
observed  furtiier,  that  in  the  message  of  the  angel  to 
Joseph,  directing  his  return  into  tlie  land  of  Israel  on 
the  death  of  Herod,  "  For  they  are  dead  which  souglit 
the  young  child's  life  "  (ii.  20),  there  is  an  almost  verbal 
reproduction  of  the  command  given  to  Moses  to  return 
into  the  land  of  Egypt,  "  Go,  return  into  Egyi'^ ''  -"''' 
all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  lii'u  "  (Bxod. 
iv.  19). 
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CAMEL   AND    DEOMEDAEY    (cOllcluded). 

?HE  milk  of  the  camel  is  much  esteemed, 
and  is  oxccllent,  its  goodness  being  ac- 
knowledged from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
to  this  diiy.  When  fresh  it  is  "  rich 
and  strong,  but  not  very  sweet.  It  is  usually  cm-died 
and  di-imk  sour,  in  which  state  it  is  both  nourish- 
ing and  refreshing,  and  to  many  a  travelling  Arab 
supplies  both  food  and  druik.  Biitter  and  cheese 
.ire  made  from  it,  the  now  milk  beuig  churned  for  the 
former  by  being  poured  into  a  leathern  bottle  and  then 


droniedary'' — in  reference  to  the  scarcity  of  good 
men. 

■■  I  have  fiUed  them  with  wine,  but  they  take  pleasure 
in  camels'  milk" — spoken,  probably,  of  those  who  prof er 
inferior  tiiiugs  to  good  ones. 

"The  camel  ruminates  from  its  stomach" — said 
oi  ?o  cook  who  prepares  food  for  himself  wiih  mucii 
culinary  art. 

"Fruit  is  found  in  a  well,  and  on  a  camel's  back" — 
i.e..  The  man  who  draws  from  the  v.-ell,  mounts  his 
camel  and  waters  hii  laud,  tiuds  produce. 
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beaten  with  a  stick.     The  cheese  is  usually  eaten  fresh,  i 
and  is  very  salt  "  (Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  p.  66).     We  read  m 
tlie  history  of  Jacob  that  he  presented  his  brother  Esau 
with  thirty  milch  camels,  the   Jews  doiditless  using  the 
milk,  though  thoy  avoided  the  flcsli. 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  supposed  ' 
that  Elijah  "  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  same  stuff."  ■. 
In  answer  to  the   question  that   Ahaziah   put  to  the 
messengers  wliom  he  had  sent  to  Baal-zebub,  "  Wliat  | 
mamier  of  man  was  he  which  came  up  to  meet  you  ? '' 
thoy  said,  "  Ho  was  an  hairy  man  (ba\d  srar).  and  girt 
with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins  "  (2  King.s  i.  7,  8). 
Expositors   aro  generally  agreed    that    the   expression 
"  hairy  man  "  has  not  reference  to  the  hau-  of  the  body. 
l)ufc  to  some  haiiy  garment  of  camel's  or  goat's  skin. 

The  camel  is  the  subject  amongst  Eastern  nations 
of  many  proverbial  expressions.  We  give  a  few.  The 
Arabo  say — 

"Men  are  like  camels:  not  one  iu  a  hundred  U  a 


Amongst  the  Jews  may  be  mentioned — 

"  There  are  many  old  camels  which  carry  the  skins  of 
young  ones '' — i.e..  to  the  market,  to  be  sold. 

"  In  Media  the  camel  dances  in  a  wuie-cask '' — spoken 
of- travellers  who  deal  in  the  marvellous. 

"  The  camel  went  to  seek  for  lioms.  and  lost  his  ears " 
— spoken  in  reference  to  the  comparative  small  size  of 
the  camel's  ears — of  a  man  who  seeking  an  apparent  ad- 
vantage has  lost  a  real  one.  Talmudical  writers  apply 
this  proverb  to  Balaam,  who,  coveting  tlie  rewards  and 
honours  of  Balak,  lost  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

On  two  occasions  Jesus  employed  proverb.^  relating  to 
the  camel :  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eyo 
of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God"  (Matt.  xix.  24) ;  "  Te  Wind  guides,  whicb 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel "  (Matt,  xxiii.  24). 
W^e  have  no  doubt  that  the  camel  is  denoted  ui  botli 
passages.  In  the  first  tho  objection  has  been  made  that 
the  metaphor  of  an  animal  passing  tln-ough  a  needle's, 
eye  is  a  bad  one.  and  tliat  tlie  Greek  word  KanriXos  ought 
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to  be  read  as  Ka.ni\os  (a  cable),  and  then  the  metaphor 
is  exact.  To  this  it  must  be  said  tliat  there  appears  to 
be  no  such  Greek  word  as  KdiJ.i\os  (a  cable);  it  occurs 
in  no  Greek  author ;  Suidas  and  tlie  Sclioliast  on  The 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes  (1035)  are  the  only  authorities 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  word  ;  so  we  must  reject 
this  hypotlicsis.  Anotlier  suggested  explanation  is  that 
there  is  a  small  gate  at  Hebron  tlirough  which  a 
camel,  when  deprived  of  its  load,  can,  with  difficulty,  be 
dragged  (Kitto's  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit.),  and  tlat  this  is 
called  "Tlio  Needle's  Eye."  This,  which  at  iirst  sight 
seems  a  plausible  mterpretation,  was,  we  believe,  first 
suggested  by  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  Lamia  Classical  and 


X.  25)  has  appeared  to  some  to  be  a  strained  metaphor ; 

whereas  tliat  of  the  entrance  gate,  low  and  narrow 
through  which  the  sumpter-camel  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  unless  with  great  difficulty,  and  stripped  of  all  the 
incunibrauce  of  liis  load,  his  trappings  and  his  merchan- 
dise, may  seem  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  foregoing 
verse,  •  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  tlie  kingdom  of  God ! '  " 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  the  above  explana- 
tion, there  can  bo  httle  doubt  tliat  the  literal  meaning 
is  the  true  one.  Lightfoot  and  others  liave  sho«Ti  tliai 
such  expressions  as  camels  or  other  large  animals  going 
tlu-ough  needles'  eyes  are  common  as  proverbs  in  the 
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Sacred.  "  Entering  Hebron,"  he  says,  "  we  were  pro- 
ceeding through  a  double  gateway,  such  as  is  seen  in 
so  many  of  the  old  Eastern  cities,  even  in  some  of  the 
modern — one  wide-arched  road,  and  another  narrow  one 
by  the  side,  through  the  latter  of  which  persons  on  foot 
generally  pass  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  jostled  or 
crushed  by  the  beasts  of  burden  coming  through  the 
main  gateway.  We  met  a  cavavan  of  loaded  camels 
thronging  this  passage.  The  drivers  cried  out  to  my 
two  companions  and  myself,  desiring  us  to  betake  our- 
selves for  safety  to  the  gate  with  the  smaller  arch, 
calling  it  Es  Siimm  el  Kayi'd  (Tlie  Hole  or  Eye  of  the 
Needle).  If,  as  on  incjuii-y  since  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
this  name  is  applied  not  to  this  gate  in  Hebron  only,  but 
generally  in  cities  where  there  is  a  footway  entrance  by 
the  side  of  the  larger  one,  it  may  perhaps  give  an 
easy  and  simple  solution  of  what  in  the  text  (Mark 


East,  to  denote  anything  unusual  or  impossible.  In  a 
discourse  about  dreams,  to  intimate  that  they  do  not 
exhibit  things  of  wliich  the  mind  had  no  previous  con- 
ception, it  is  said,  "  They  do  not  show  a  golden  palm- 
tree,  or  an  elephant  passing  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  Again,  to  one  who  had  related  something 
very  absurd  or  incredible,  it  was  said,  "  Perhaps  thou  art 
one  of  the  Pombcditha  (a  Jewish  school  at  Babylon), 
who  can  make  an  elephant  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  So,  too,  in  the  Koran,  "  Until  the  camel 
sliall  enter  the  needle's  eye,"  ear  m  Ai-abic  (Lightfoot, 
Hone  Heb. ;  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible).  Tliat  the  disciples 
understood  the  words  of  the  Saviour  in  their  literal 
sense  seems  clear  from  their  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, "Wlio  then  can  be  saved?"  The  whole  pur- 
port of  our  Lord's  words  is  simply  that  a  rich  man, 
who  has  many  temptations   to  trust  in  riches,  cannot 
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enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  Divine  grace 
and  assistance,  a  statement  whioli  few  will  lie  ineliued 
to  dispute.  With  respect  to  the  otlier  proverbial  ex- 
pression, "  Straining  at  a  gnat  and-swallowing  a  camel," 
it  should  bo  noted  that  the  Greek  words  (StvXlCovTes 
rhv  Kiifoiira)  would  bo  better  rendered,  "Straining  out 
a  gnat,"  tliat  is,  straining  wine  lest  little  creatures  as 
gnats  should  be  swallowed.  The  versions  of  Tyudale, 
Crannier,  and  Geneva  all  exliibit  "  out.''  The  late  Dean 
Alford  remarks  on  this  passage  :  "  The  straining  the 
gnat  is  not  a  mere  proverbial  saying.  Tlie  Jews  (as  do 
now  the  Bxiddliists  in  Ceylou  and  Hindostan)  strained 
theii'  wine,  &c.,  carefully,  that  they  might  not  violate 
Lev.  xi.  20,  23,  41,  42,  and,  it  might  bo  said,  Lev. 
xvii.  10 — 14).  '  The  strain  at  a  gnat '  in  our  present 
Authorised  Version  for  '  strain  opii  agnat '  of  the  earlier 
English  versions  seems  not  to  have  been  a  mistake,  as 
sometimes  supposed,  but  a  dcUberate  alteration,  mean- 


draught  purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yoked  in 
pairs.  "  And  they  brought  tlieir  oif eriug  before  the 
Lord,  six  covered  wagons,  and  twelve  oxen  "  (Numb, 
vii.  3).  "Now  therefore  make  a  new  cart,  and  tafee 
two  milch  kine,  on  which  there  hath  come  no  yoke,  and 
tie  the  kine  to  the  cart  "  (1  Sam.  vi.  7).  Sometimes 
cattle  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden :  "  They  brought 
bread  on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and  on 
oxen '"  (1  Cln-on.  xii.  401 ;  tlieir  flesh  was  eaten,  they 
supplied  butter  and  milk,  and  were  much  used  in  the 
sacrifices. 

There  are  sevci-al  Hebrew  words  used  to  express  the 
different  sexes  or  ages  of  cattle :  thus  we  liave  bdkdr,  a 
coUectivo  name  for  "cattle  for  the  plovigh,"  "a  herd;" 
the  early  use  and  importance  of  this  animal  in  plough- 
ing appears  in  this  name,  being  derived  from  bdkar, 
"to  cleave,"  "to  plougl;,"  like  the  Latin  arinentum, 
which  is  a  shortened  form  of  aramentmii,  from   aro. 


1.  Raking  up  the  efirs  to  the  centre 


OXEN    TREADING    OUT    CORN. 
2.  M;m  tlriviu^  oxea.     3.   Wiunowing 


with  wootlen  shovels.     'Williiuson. 


ing. '  Strain  [out  tho  wine]  at  [the  occiu'rence  of]  a  guat.'"' 
Whether  the  alteration  were  by  mistake  or  delibera- 
tion, it  was  certainly  one  for  the  worse. 

CATTLE,    DOMESTIC   AND   WILD. 

We  now  come  to  the  Peeora  division  of  the  "  even- 
toed  "  Unrjiitates,  and  shall  liave  to  consider  rattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  antelopes,  so  far  as  they  have,  du-ectly  or 
indirectly,  a  Biblical  interest.  Tliere  was  no  animal 
that  was  licld  iu  liiglier  esteem  by  the  Jews  than  the 
OS;  upon  tliis  useful  animal  devolved  all  the  ordinaiy 
Operations  of  farming.  Oxen  were  used  for  ploughing 
(Dent.  xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14).  "Elisliathe  son  of 
Shaphat  was  ploughing-  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before 
him,  and  he  with  tlie  twelftli,"  when  "  Elijah  passed  by 
him,  and  cast  his  mantl !  upon  him  "  (1  Kings  xix.  19). 
Tlie  oxen  belonging  to  Job  were  ploughing  wlieu  the 
Sabeaus  fell  upon  tliem.  and  took  tliem  away  (Job  i. 
14, 15).  Oxon  trod  out  the  com,  and  there  was  a  special 
command  not  to  "  muzzle  the  ox  -when  ho  trcadeth  out 
the  corn  "  (Dent.  xxv.  4).  The  prophet  Hosea  says, 
"  Ephraim  is  an  heifer  that  is  taught,  and  loveth  to 
tread  out  tlie  corn  "  (x.  11).     Oxen  were  employed  for 


"  I  plough."  Somethues,  but  rarely,  bdkdr  denotes  a 
single  animal.  With  other  words  we  liave  eglath  bdkdr, 
"a  heifer;"  par  ben  bdkdr,  "a  young  bull,"  literally 
"a  bull,  the  son  of  the  herd."  Shvr  denotes  one 
head  of  cattle,  witliout  respect  to  ago  or  sex :  "  Now 
that  which  was  prepared  for  me  daily  was  one  ox  " 
(shi'ir  echdd)  (see  Neh.  v.  18).  The  Chaldce  form 
of  the  word  tur  occurs  in  Ezra  vi.  9,  17  ;  vii.  17  ;  Dan. 
iv.  25.  Some  authorities  consider  thi.?  word  to  be 
the  origin  of  tho  Greek  ratipas,  the  Latiu  taurus,  the 
German  stier,  the  Anglo-Saxon  steor,  and  the  English 
steer.  Plutarch  says,  0ip  oi  't'olniKes  rhv  0ovv  Kakov<n 
("The  Phoeniciaus  call  a  heifer  Thar").  The  similarity 
iu  appearance  between  tlie  Semitic  word  and  the  Greek, 
&e.,  is  merely  accidental,  and  not  real ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  tho  etAonology  of  the  Greek  ravpos, 
tlie  English  steer,  is  to  he  sought,  not  in  the  Semitic,  but 
in  tho  Aryan  family  of  languages.  It  is  confessed 
that  tlie  Englisli  coiv  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit 
go,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greek  ravpos, 
&c.,  is  to  be  rcfen-cd  to  tho  Sanskrit  sthaurin  or 
sthurin  (a  packhorse,  strong  horse,  beast  of  burden), 
from  sthmtra  Sanskrit,  staora  Zend,  (strength).     Tho 
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Greek  ravpos  woukl  thus  mean  "the  strong  animal," 
appropriately  so  called.  We  may  compare  with  this 
'ho  old  High  German  stiir  (.large),  stiiiri  (strong). 
The  idea  of  strength  as  appHod  to  bulls  appear.s  in  the 
Hebrew  form,  abbiriin.  i.e.,  ■'  strong  one.?."  A  young  bull 
and  a  young  heifer  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  words  jjar 
andjjard/i.  The  ijlural  form  occurs  in  the  expression, 
"So  will  we  render  the  calves  (pdrhn)  of  our  lips" 
(Hos.  xiv.  2),  that  is,  "  Our  prayers  and  confessions  to 
God  will  supply  the  place  of  sacrificial  bulls."  Tliis 
passage,  however,  has  been  variously  translated.  The 
Septuagiutversion  has,  "  We  will  pay  with  tlio  fruit  (iieri) 
of  our  lips,"  i.e.,  witli  the  confession  of  siu  ;  similarly, 
Mr.  Sliarjie  renders,  "  So  will  we  give  in  return  the  fruit 
of  our  lips"  (Hebrew  So-qitu.res  Translated,  iii.,p.  39S). 
Leeser  translates,  "And  let  us  repay  the  steers  of 
sacrifice  with  the  prayer  of  our  lips."  Bonisch  has, 
"  And  wo  will  pay  tlie  bulls  vowed  with  oiir  lips  " 
(Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible,  iii.,  p.  289).  The 
late  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  translates  the  words,  "  So 
will  we  render  fruit  from  our  lips ;  "  and  compares 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  "  Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
.  .  .  .  the  fruit  of  our  lips."  Maurer  understands 
the  woi'ds  to  mean,  "  That  we  may  offer  our  lips  (i.e., 
words  of  penitence  and  prayers)  as  sacrifice  instead  of 
bulls;"  similarly  Roseumiiller.  Tlie  "fruit  of  our 
Ups "  is  very  good  sense,  and  intelligible  without  any 
explanation ;  but  tliere  seems  no  authority  for  reading 
peri  (fruit),  instead  of  i}arlm  (bulls),  the  ordinary 
plural  of  par.  The  Hebrew  peri  (fruit)  has  a  plural 
form,  D'"i3  (perim),  but  no  plural  form  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Fiirst  gives  the  two  forms,  perulh  and 
perini,  but  says  they  occur  only  in  modern  Hebrew. 
There  can  be  little  douljt  tliat  "  we  will  pay  as  young 
oxen  our  lips,"  i.e.,  "  present  tlie  prayers  of  our  lips 
as  thank-offerings,"  is  the  true  moaning.  Besides 
the  words  above  mentioned,  we  meet  with  egel  and 
e^f^t/i  to  denote  "a  calf,"  "a  young  cow,"  of  any  age 
between  a  very  young  calf  and  an  animal  three  years 
old.  The  word  is  used  of  one  employed  in  ploughing 
(Judg.  xiv.  18) ;  of  one  giving  milk  (Isa.  vii.  21,  22) ; 
of  one  used  in  treading  out  corn  (Hos.  x.  II) ;  and  of 
one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Tlie  idea  of  leaping 
and  bounding  is  apparently  implied  in  the  word ;  thus, 
in  Ps.  xxix.  6,  "  He  maketli  them  to  skip  like  a  calf  " 
(egel).  The  egel  was  sometimes  an  animal  untrained 
to  the  yoke  :  "  Tliou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was 
chastised,  as  an  egel  (young  buU)  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke  "  ( Jer.  xxxi.  18).  In  Ps.  Ixviii.  30,  the  word  is 
used  of  people  delighting  in  war :  "  Rebuke  the  beast 
of  the  reed,  the  multitude  of  the  bulls  (adath  abirim), 
with  the  calves  of  the  people  (be'eglei  amriwn) ;"  a 
prayer  of  Israel  that  God  would  make  their  enemies 
submit  to  them.  The  words  are,  it  would  seem,  a  sym- 
bolical description  of  Egypt,  the  crocodile  being  probably 
denoted  by  "the  lieast  of  the  reed"  (see  marginal 
reading,  which  is  the  correct  one).  The  bulls  (abirim), 
literally  "  strong  ones,"  are  perhaps  the  princes  and 
leaders  of  the  nations  ;  the  calves  of  the  people  are  the 
nations    themselves.      Fiirst  conjectures  from  these 


passages  we  have  cited  that  the  root  of  the  Hebrew 
name  egel  is  dgal,  "  to  leap,"  "  to  go  quickly." 

The  ancient  Jews  generally  pastured  their  cattle  at 
largo  ill  tlie  open  eounti-y,  or  in  the  wooded  districts, 
and  lience  the  animals  would  roam  about  on  tlie  hills  and 
plains  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  many  of  them  iu  a 
liaK-wild  state,  and  often  dangerous.  H«nce  we  have 
the  laws  mth  regard  to  "goring."  "If  an  ox  gore  a 
man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die  :  then  the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten.  But  if 
tlio  ox  wei'e  wont  to  pusli  with  his  horn  in  times  past, 
and  it  liath  been  testified  to  liis  o^\-ner,  and  he  hath  not 
kept  him  in,  but  that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a  woman ; 
the  ox  shall  he  stoned,  and  his  owner  also  shall  bo  jnit 
to  death  "  (Exod.  xxi.  28,  29).  The  Psalmist  complains 
of  the  trouble  his  enemies  cause  him,  and  compares  them 
to  wild  bulls.  "  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me  :  the 
strong  ones  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  roimd  "  (Ps.  xxii. 
12) — words  which  very  graphically  describe  half  wild 
cattle  gathering  together  iu  a  circle  around  some  object 
which  excites  their  suspicion  or  alarm.  At  this  day  the 
bulls  of  Palestine  frequently  become  rather  wUd;  the 
cattle  in  Gilead  and  in  the  wilderness.  Dr.  Tristram 
tells  us,  will  vigorously  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  wolves,  hyenas,  and  other  wild  beasts,  by 
forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  with  the  cows  and 
calves  behind  them.  Though  as  a  general  rule  the  cattle 
wei-o  pastm-ed  in  the  plains,  forests,  and  hills  of  the 
country,  they  were  sometimes  stall  fed.  "  Ten  fat  oxen 
('asdrdh  bdlcdr  beriim),  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the 
jiastures"  (ve^esrtm  bdlcdr  re''!)  (1  Kings  iv.  23  [Heb. 
V.  3]).  The  passage  in  Prov.  xv.  17  is  more  explicit : 
"  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  (shor  dbAs)  and  hatred  therewith."  Compare  also 
Prov.  xiv.  4  :  "  Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  (Ci3«,  <?6hs) 
is  clean  ;  "  and  perhaps  Amos,  who  was  himself  a  herds- 
man, is  more  exact  still,  for  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  stall " 
which  he  uses  shows  that  the  cattle  were  "  tied  up  "  and 
fed.  Speaking  of  the  wantonness  and  self-indulgence 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  prophet  says  (\'i.  4),  "  They 
lie  upon  beds  of  ivory  .  .  .  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of 
the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  tlie  stall  " 
(^syo,  marheh),  the  word  marbvlc  being  derived  from  the 
root  rdhah,  "  to  fasten  "  or  "  tie  up."  See  also  Mai. 
iv.  2  [Heb.  iii.  20]  :  "  To  shall  go  forth  and  grow  up  as 
calves  of  the  stall "  (marbek).  Compare,  too,  1  Sam. 
xx\-iii.  24,  "  The  woman  liad  a  calf  of  the  stall "  (A.  Y., 
"  fat  calf  ") :  and  Jer.  xlvi.  21,  "  Her  hired  men  ai-e  like 
bullocks  of  the  stall "  (marginal  reading). 

The  ancient  Egyptians  kept  large  herds  of  cattle 
of  different  breeds,  of  wliioh  three  principal  distinc- 
tions are  most  deserving  of  notice,  the  short,  the  long- 
horned  cattle,  and  the  Indian  or  hmnped  ox.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "  the  two  last,  no  longer 
nati\'i'3  of  Egyjit,  are  common  in  Abyssinia  and  Upper 
Ethiopia"  (Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.,  p.  P3).  The  long- 
horned  as  well  as  the  short- horned  cattle  of  Egypt 
are  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  common  ox  or  Bos 
Taurus,  of  which  species  Dr.  Gray  gives  about  forty 
synonyms.     It  is  the  white  urns  of  Colonel  Hamiltou 
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Smith,  the  Chillingham  bull  of  Gray,  tho  wild  or  white 
forest  cow  and  bull  of  Low,  the  wild  cattle  of  Bewick, 
the  Bos  domesticus  or  B.  Taurus  of  Liunseus,  the  steer 
and  oclis  of  the  Germans,  the  bceiif  of  the  French.  It  is 
tlie  parent  of  all  the  mimerons  breeds  of  cattle  known 
to  graziers  as  the  English  short-horn,  the  Laiicashirc 
long-horn,  the  polled  Suffolk,  tho  West  Highland, 
Zetland,  Koriy,  Alderney,  and  Fifeshire  cow.  If  wo 
look  at  the  aniniiils  of  foreign  rearing.  Bos  Tnurus  is  tho 
parent  of  the  Holstein  or  Duteh  bull,  the  Polish,  Hun- 
garian, Swiss,  Alpine,  Syrian,  and  Moldavian  cattle,  the 
beautiful  Italian  bull,  the  Spanish  bull,  the  Egyptian 
long  and  short-horned  cattle,  the  curions  Bos  Taurus 
Abyssinicus  of  Gmelin,  the  laut  of  Africa,  the  cattle 
of  Brazil  and  Chili,  and  the  Falkland  Isles  wild  cattle. 
The  zebu  of  the  Egyjitian  monuments  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  the  Dante  or  Bos  Dante  than  the  Bos 
Indicns.  Long,  in  his  Erjypt,  says  that  this  animal 
agrees  better  with  thj  humped  cattle  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs  than  with  the  zebus.  Probably  this  ii 
only  a  variety  of  the  Bos  ladlcus,  which  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  being  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is  another 
variety  of  cattle  depicted  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes, 
and  represented  drawing  a  car  or  planstrum,  in  which  is 
seated  an  Etliiopiau  princess  driven  by  a  chai-iotcer  and 
accompanied  by  an  attendant  (see  liage  36.5).  This  is 
the  Bos  Taurus  Abyssinicus  of  Gmelin;  the  animals 
are  "  white  and  black  in  clouds,  low  in  the  legs,  with 
the  horns  hanging  loo.se,  forming  small  horny  hooks 
nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point,  turning  freely 
-either  way,  and  hanging  .'igaiust  the  cheeks"  (Hamilton 
Smith,  in  Griffith's  Animal  Kinrjdom.  iv.  425).  The 
drawings  on  the  Egypiian  monuments  exhibit  large 
weU-bi-ed  animals;  those  on  tho  marbles  and  other 
monuments  from  Babylon  and  Nineveh  show  also  fine 
strong  cattle,  with  horn  i  much  thicker  and  shorter  than 
+hose  of  the  Egyjiiian  breeds,  and  the  whole  animal 
more  robust  and  powerful. 

Of  the  present  cattle  of  Palestine,  Dr.  Tristram  has 
given  us  the  latest  and  fullest  accoimt.  He  writes  : 
*■  Homed  cattle  are  by  no  means  imiversally  spread  over 
the  country.  They  are  only  suited  to  districts  where 
the  water  is  easily  accessible,  and  where  fresh  pasture 
can  be  obtained  throughout  the  year.  In  the  Sin.aitic 
peninsula,  even  in  those  parts  where  there  are  not  only 
camels,  but  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  neat  cattle  are  un- 


known. Then,  in  the  southern  v.-ilderness  of  Judah,  on 
the  downs  and  bare  prairies  to  the  south  aud  east  of 
Beer-sheba,  and  in  all  the  plain  of  Philistia,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  their  appearance  is  very  striking;  to  the 
traveller  who  has  Ijeon  for  some  time  in  the  hill  country 
of  Hebrou  and  the  eastern  wilderness  adjoining  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  they  are  never  seen.  These  herds, 
which  are  rarely  used  for  agriculture,  are  of  very  small 
size,  not  much  larger  than  tho  horned  Scotch  cattle, 
and  resembling  them  in  general  appearance,  but  with 
much  shorter  horns.  They  are  shaggy,  short-legged, 
and  small  in  the  hams,  but  deep  iu  the  fore-quarters. 
Their  colour  is  black  or  browu,  sometimes  red,  but 
rarely  piebald,  and  very  seldom  with  any  white. 

"  In  the  maritime  plains  of  Sharon,  Acre,  and  Phce- 
nicia.  and  in  that  of  Esdraelon,  is  found  a  large  variety 
of  the  same  breed,  from  which  the  southern  cattle  have 
probiildy  degenerated.  They  are  better  cared  for  and 
are  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  all  the  agricultural  opera- 
tiom  of  these  districts  being  performed  by  them.  In 
all  the  central  districts  of  Palestine,  from  Hebron  up 
to  the  Leb.auou,  neat  cattle  are  rare,  except  ou  such 
plains  as  those  of  Dothan  and  Shechem.  The  pastures 
are  few  and  burnt  up  in  summer,  and  the  agricultui'C 
of  the  terraced  hills  is  not  ad.apted  for  their  use.  Goats 
supply  (ho  milk  .and  butter  of  these  regions,  and  beef 
and  veal  are  unknovrn  delicacies.  In  the  north  of  the 
country,  in  the  richer  parts  of  Galilee,  may  occasional!}- 
bo  seen  very  fine  cattle  of  a  quite  distinct  breed,  which 
are  there  called  the  Armenian  cattle.  They  are 
generally  light-coloured,  recalling  the  Tuscan  ox,  and 
bearing  some  i-esemblauce  to  the  Hereford  breed,  but 
with  .shorter  Jiorns.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
race  which  is  represented  ou  tho  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  which  is  still  tho  finest  breed  ou  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  In  the  richer  parts  of  Northern  Syria,  and 
near  Damascus,  these  large  cattle  are  more  common. 
In  tlic  wild  counti'ies  east  of  Jordan,  Southern  Bashan, 
Gilead,  and  Moal),  neat  cattle  form  the  princijial  wealth 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  few  settled  villagers,  until  we 
reach  the  desert  itself.  The  breed  is  the  same  as  that , 
of  Southern  Judea,  but  of  a  larger  size,  and  generally 
black.  Their  milk  and  butter  is  very  I'ich  and  abun- 
dant, for  the  forests  preserve  the  verdure  of  the  glades 
throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  milch  kine  do  not  go 
dry  as  iu  tho  south.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Indian 
humped  cattle  in  Palestine"'  (Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  71,  72). 
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prophets 


^HE  Book  of  Joshua  is  tho  first  m  order 
of  those  books  which  are  known  in  the 
Jewish  canon  as  the  former  prophets, 
and  are  so  distinguished  from  the  latter 
whicli  correspond  to  what  we  understand  by 
that  term — namely,  the  three  greater  jjrophets,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekicl,  and  tho  twelve  minor  prophets 
from  Hosea  to  Malachi.  Daniel  is  not  counted  among 
"the  prophets,  but  among  the  Hagiographa,  or  sacred 
"writings  of  tho  Bible,  which,  comprising  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  &c.,  is  the  third  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  This  method  of  dividing  these  Scrip- 
tures must  have  been  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
to  say  tho  least,  because  he  makes  mention  of  it  (Liike 
xxiv.  44).  Tho  Book  of  Joshua  contains  the  history  of 
Israel  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joshua,  and 
records  the  appointment  of  Joshua,  his  arrangements 
ior  crossing  tho  Jordan,  the  passage  of  that  river,  the 
setting  up  the  memorial  of  the  passage  in  Gilgal,  the 
dismay  of  the  Canaanites,  the  circumcision  of  the  people 
wlio  had  been  boru  in  the  wilderness,  the  keeping 
•of  the  passovcr  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  the  eessa- 
iion  of  the  manna  which  had  fallen  for  forty  years, 
Joshua's  vision,  the  overthrow  of  Jericho,  the  failure  at 
Ai,  the  puuishment  of  Achan,  the  destruction  of  Ai,  the 
"blessing  and  cursing  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  deceit  of 
the  Gibeonites,  tho  battle  of  Beth-horou,  tho  standing 
^till  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  great  battle  by  the  waters 
-of  Merom,  the  destruction  of  the  children  of  Anak,  a 
list  of  tho  defeated  kings,  the  division  of  the  country 
for  the  most  part  by  lot,  the  setting  up  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  Shiloh,  the  appointment  of  additional  cities  of 
refuge  and  of  cities  for  tho  Levites,  the  return  of  the 
Reubeuites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  to  theii- 
possessions,  and  the  farewell  address  of  Joshua,  together 
with  his  death  and  burial.  It  appears  to  comjirise  the 
history  of  about  five-aud-twenty  years.  The  Boot  of 
•Joshua  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The  fii-st 
'twelve  chapters  are  purely  liistorical,  and  contain  tho 
iistory  of  the  conquest.  The  last  twelve,  though  like- 
wise partly  historical  and  recording  the  distribution  of 
the  land,  Ac,  may  be  more  properly  termed  geographical. 
Of  the  date  and  authorship  of  tho  book  we  know  uothin? 
from  external  sources.  Jewish  tradition,  chietly  perhaps 
to  be  distrusted  on  account  of  the  fatal  facility  of  its 
hypothesis,  has  ascribed  it  to  Joshua.  Certain  broad 
.■and  general  indications  as  to  date  are  discoverable  from 
the  book  itself,  and  we  have  no  other  guide,  as  there 
■can  be  none  better  or  surer.  For  example,  we  are  told 
(xvi.  10)  that  the  children  of  Ephraim  "  drave  not  out 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer."  but  in  1  Kings 
ix.  16  we  find  that  they  were  exterminated  I)y  Pharaoli, 
king  of  Egypt,  when  he  gave  Gezer  as  a  present  to  his 
daughter,    Solomon's    wife.      Joshua,   therefore,   was 


written  before  this  time.     Again,  in  Josh.  xv.  63  wo  ai  o 
told  tliat  Judah  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from 
Jerusalem,  but  we  know  that  David  succeeded  in  doing 
so  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  v.  5 — 
9).     Joshua,  therefore,  must  be  earlier  than  this,  unless 
indeed,  which  is  highly  improbable,  it  was  written  much 
later  and  accommodated  to  the  subsequent  history  in 
these  particulars.     Such  a  supposition  would  imply  a 
degree  of  skilful  literary  manipulation  for  a  designed 
purpose  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  character  of  tho 
Hebrew   records.     The  mention,  moreover,  of  "  great 
Zidon,"  which  is  iieculiar  to  this  book,  and  points  to 
a  time  when  she  was  still  unsurpassed  by  Tyre,  is  au 
indication  of  antiquity   consistent   with  the  ostensible 
age  of  the  book.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
the  Book  of  Joshua  is  quoted  or  refeiTed  to,  and  there- 
fore its  existence  is  implied,  in  Judg.  xviii.  31  (cf.  Josli. 
xviii.  1);  in  1  Sam.  i.  24;    iii.  21;  Isa.  xxviii.  21;  and 
often  in  the  Psalms — e.g.,  xliv.  2,  3 ;  Ix^iii.  12 — 14 ;  bcxviii. 
54,  55 ;  cxiv.  3,  5  ;  Hab.  iii.  8 — 13.     The  reader  wiU  at 
once  see  that  the  authors  of  these  several  books,  and 
of  those  Psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  Da^id,  must  have 
had  the  narrative  in  Joshua  bef  oi'e  them  to  wiite  as  they 
did.    It  was  earlier,  therefore,  than  the  earliest  of  these 
■vvritings — that  is  to  say,  certainly  prior  to  tho  time  of 
Da'i'id.     In  like  manner  we  may  Infer  from  ix.  27  that 
the  permanent  place  of  Divine  worship  had  not  beeu 
fixed  in  the  writer's  time,  but  this  was  determined  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Da^id,  as  we  see  from  1  Chron. 
xxii.   1  (cf.   xxi.  18   and   2   Sam.   xxiv.   18),  and  tho 
Gibeonites  had  not   been  destroyed  by  Saul   (2   Sam. 
xxi.).     There  are,  moreover,  sundry  indications  of  anti- 
quity in  the  language  used  which  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  in  a  late  writer.     We  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written  prior  to  the  age  of 
David.     It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  book  in  its 
integrity,  as  we  now   have   it,   was   not  tlie   work   of 
Joshua,  because  it  records  his  death  and  burial  (xxiv. 
29 — 33) ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  tliis  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  or  at  least  a  very  large  portion  of 
it,  may  not  have  been  written  by  Joshua,  or  at  least  had 
his  superintendence  and  sanction.     The  writer  was  one" 
— as  we  may  f.airly  infer  from  chap.  v.  1 — of  those  who  - 
had  made  tho  passage   of   the  Jordan  under  Joshua, " 
and  if  not  the  great  captain  himself,  was  probably  one  ' 
of  tlie  elders  who  outlived  him.    It  is  certain  that  those  • 
passages  which  relate  the  commands  given  to  Joshua  <" 
are  more  naturally  ascribed  to  him  than  to  any  one  else  ;■ 
such,  for  instance,  as  cliap.  i.  2 — 9,  &c. ;  especially  the  in- 
cident at  chap.  v.  13 — 15  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
recorded  by  tho  person  to   whom   it   occurred.      Tho 
phrase  so  often  repeated,  "  imto  this  day,"  may  guido 
us  within  certain  limits  to  a  determination  of  the  date. 
For  examjile,  it  shows  that  the  book  as  wo  at  present 
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have  it  was  not  written  quite  so  early  as  the  events  it 
records.     The  twelve  memorial  stones  set  up  "in  the 
midst  of  Jordan  "  must  have  been  there  some  time, 
and  yet  they  were  stOl  there  (iv.  9).      On  the  other 
hand,  the  origin  of  the  names  of  GUgal  and  Aehor  was 
distinctly  remembered  (v.  9;  vii.  26).     Rahab  was  still 
alive,  which  shows  that  the  generation  existing  at  the 
,    capture  of  Jericho  had  not  yet  passed  away  (vi.  25). 
The  heaps  of  Ai  and  her  king  were  stiU  remaining  (viii. 
■    28,  29),  as  was  that  also  of  the  five  confederate  kings 
(x.  27;  cf.  xiii.  13;   xiv.  14;  xv.  63;   xvi.  10;  xxii.  3, 
17  ;  xxiii.  8,  9).     The  fair  inference,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  some  one  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  most  important  events  in  it, 
and  that  he  recorded  them  whOe  some  at  least  of  those 
who  wore   concerned  in   them   still   surwed.      From 
sucli  a  passage,  however,  as  iv.  14,  it  would  appear  that 
Joshua  himself  was  not  alive.     Still,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the   original   condition  of  the  book  was 
afterwards  adapted  to  later  circumstances.     "Wherever 
the  narrative  of  the  history  of  Josliua  was  continued, 
as  at  xxiv.  29,  it  would  be  natural  that  additions  of  this 
kind  shoidd  be  made  from  the  later  point  of  view,  which 
embraced  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  principal  character. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  several  lists — e.g.,  of  the  thirty- 
one  defeated   kings,  &c. — in   Joshua  must  have  been 
either  the  original  records  or  else  taken  from  them. 
The  remai'kable  injunction  to  make  an  official  survey 
(xviii.  4 — 9)  no  doubt  introduces  the  actual  results  of 
it,   at  least   in    substance,   as  they  were   brought  to 
Joshua;   and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  these 
(chaps,   xiii. — xxi.)  were  ever  afterwards  regarded   as 
contaiQing  the  authoritative  boundaries  of  the  several 
tribes.     In  this  respect  this  portion  of  Joshua  is  to  the 
subjugation  of  Canaan  what  Domesday  Book  was  to 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other ;  while  the  occurrence  of  such  assertions  as  that 
the  wi'iter  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  the  woman  who  entertained  the  spies 
was  stiU  alive  when  he  wrote,  would  be  held  conclu- 
sive evidence  as  to  date  in  any  ordinary  ancient  i-eeord, 
unless   there   were   adequate  reason   to   the   contrary. 
Wo  must  briefly  notice  such  reasons  as  there  are. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  book  four  opinions 
have  been  held.  First,  that  the  book  is  a  coUection 
of  fragments  put  together  by  a  reviser.  The  writers  to 
whom  these  fragments  have  been  assigned  have  been 
respectively  three  and  five  and  ten,  a  sufficiently  clear 
jiroof  that  the  reasons  for  assigning  them  have  varied 
accordmg  to  the  subjective  view  of  the  critic.  Secondly, 
that  the  book  is  xmiform  and  complete,  but  that  it  eon- 
tains  sundry  glosses  and  additions.  Thirdly,  that  the 
first  part  was  the  work  of  one  author,  but  the  second 
of  several.  And,  fourthly,  that  the  whole  work  is 
uniform  and  complete,  and  the  work  of  one  author. 
Of  these  various  opinions,  the  second  and  the  fourth 
alone  are  entitled  to  any  consideration.  But  the  imity 
of  the  book  has  been  denied  chiefly  on  these  groimds — 
first,  the  occuiTence  of  duplicate  narratives ;   secondly, 


the  supposed  existence  of  discrepancies;  and,  thirdly, 
the  apparent  difference  of  style.  The  alleged  dupli- 
cate narratives  are  (1)  Joshua's  death  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.) ; 

(2)  the  command  to  appoint  twelve  men  out  of  each 
tribe  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (iii.  12  and  iv.  3) ; 

(3)  the  setting  of  an  ambush  for  the  taking  of  Ai  (viii. 
9,  12) ;  (4)  the  resting  of  the  land  from  war  (xi.  23 ;  xiv. 
15) ;  and  (5)  the  granting  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  (xiv.  13; 
XV.  13).     These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  ti'ivial  kind 
of   criticism  which  would   disintegrate  Joshua.     With 
refspect  to  the  first,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  address 
in  chap.  xxiv.  is  a  mere  repetition  of  that  in  chap.  xxii. 
Joshua  may  very  well  have   assembled  the  people  twice 
before  his  death,  and  on  different  grounds :  the  speeches 
are  manifestly  diifereut.     There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  Joshua  and  Judges  overlap  in  2)ouit  of  time ; 
and  if  so,  the  visit  of  the  angel  to  Boehim  ( Judg.  ii.  1) 
may  have  occuri-ed  between  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv.,  and 
so   have   occasioned  the  altei-ation  in  tone   that   is   so 
evident  in  the  latter  chapter  (see  especially  vs.  19 — 23). 
With  respect  to  the  second,  it  is  not  clear  that  iv.  3  is 
a  repetition  of  iii.  12,  for  in  the  former  case  it  is  not 
determined  what  the  twelve  men  are  to  do,  and  their 
definite  appointment  in  iv.  3  is  in  consequence  of  the 
Divine  command  which  is  communicated  (iii.  9).     With 
respect  to  the  third,  it  is  entirely  gratuitous  to  imder- 
stand  vs.  9  and  12  to  speak  of  the  same  incident  and 
not  of  two  subsequent  incidents,  and  there  is  nothing 
to   show   tliat    the    narrative    is    strictly   consecutive. 
Moreover,  ver.  4  shows  that  the  action  in  vs.  9  and  12 
was  in  compliance  with  the  previous  general   orders. 
With   regard   to   the   statement   that  tlie   land  rested, 
from  war,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  taking  possession  of  the  land,  as  is  in  fact  done 
(x\'iii.  1,  3).      This  taking  possession   was   completed 
(xix.  51),  just  as  the  subjugaiion  which  led  the  way  to 
it   was    completed,  when    the    thirty-one   kings   were 
destroyed  (xii.).     We  are,  indeed,  frequently  reminded 
that  the  land  rested  from  war,  in  order  to  shovr  that 
the   Di^-ine  promise   did  not   lack  fulfilment,  and   to 
show  that  the   people,   as  we  are  also  frequently  re- 
minded, were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.     But  such 
repetitions  as  these  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  diversity  of  authorship,  but  only  of  a  simple 
and  inartificial  style  of  writing;  besides,  they  are  no 
less  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  common  editor 
than  with  that  of  a  single  author.     With  regard  to  the 
grant  made  to  Caleb,  this  is  indeed  t\vice  repeated,  but 
in  a  different  connection  ;  one  being  that  of  his  personal 
merits,  and  the  other  that  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah. 
It  does  not  appear  therefore  that,  on  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  repetitions,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  in  a  combi- 
nation of  various  authors  to  accoimt  for  the  existing 
phenomena  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

With  regard  to  the  discrepancies,  those  which  have 
been  alleged  are  as  f oUow : — First,  tho  statement 
already  partly  alluded  to,  and  so  often  repeated,  that 
the  whole  laud  was  conquered  and  the  Cauaanites 
destroyed  (xi.  23;  xii.  7;  xxi.  43;  xxii.  4);  together 
with  the  reverse  statement,  that  there  were  large  por- 
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tions  of  the  land  that  were  uot  conquered  (xiii.  1 ; 
xvii.  13;  svili.  3;  xxiii.  5,  12).  It  must,  however,  bo 
borne  in  miud  that  this  is  a  discrepancy  which  per- 
vades the  wliole  book,  and  not  oud  iiortion  of  it  as 
against  another.  Besides,  no  reviser  would  feel  himself 
justified  in  leaving  such  a  blemish  as  this,  if  his  inten- 
tion was  to  relate  a  story  that  might  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  true,  and  uot  to  reeord  events  which 
were  really  according  to  fact,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
brevity  and  simplicity  of  relating  them,  had  many  of  the 
seeming  inconsistencies  that  long  series  of  consscutive 
events  very  often  have  as  they  occur  naturally.  Any 
original  writer  recording  such  events  might  very  easDy 
give  his  own  work  till  tho  iii^peai'auco  of  disagreement 
and  inconsistency,  according  as  he  looked  at  events  and 
circumstances  from  different  points  of  xievr,  which,  being 
true,  he  did  not  think  of  troubling  himself  to  reconcile. 
As  far  as  tho  Divine  covenant  was  concerned,  which  it 
was  the  writer's  manifest  object  to  show  to  be  fulfilled, 
the  whole  land  was  subdued,  for  the  occupation  w.as  an 
accomplished  fact  and  the  Israelites  were  never  ejected, 
nor  did  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ever  recover  more 
thau  a  temporary  and  partial  mastery  ;  but  as  far  as  the 
natural  lukewarmncss  of  tho  nation  was  concerned,  there 
was  yet  much  and  in  fact  everytliiug  to  do.  In  this 
■we  see  at  once  a  very  common  picture  of  constitutional 
sluggishness,  which  is  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  pos- 
session on  the  easiest  terms,  and  likewise  a  reason  for 
the  reiterated  injimetions  found  in  Joshua  to  make 
effectual  the  national  separation,  which  was  from  the 
first  part  of  the  Di\-iuo  intention  with  regard  to  Israel 
(xviii.  3  ;  xxiii.  7).  And  thus  the  history  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Canaan  is  found  also  to  foreshadow  the  piu'poses 
of  human  redemption,  inasmuch  as  though  the  work  of 
Christ  is  complete,  it  yet  remains  for  the  full  results 
of  that  work  to  be  wrought  out  in  man.  The  idtimate 
ti'iumph  of  the  Gospel  in  the  entire  occupation  of  man's 
subdued  nature  is  ajjparently  stiU  far  distant. 

A  second  discrepancy  is  found  in  xxii.  2  ;  xxiv.  14,  23 ; 
but  we  are  wholly  unable  to  decide  the  interval  of  time 
that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  several  incidents. 
Events  may  have  come  to  light  subsequently,  of  which 
Joshua  was  ignorant  when  he  spoke  in  xxii.  2,  uot  to 
mention  the  ob'S'ious  fact  that  his  words  then  had  a 
special  reference  that  might  have  been  perfectly  consis- 
tent -with  the  more  general  conduct  repx-oved  in  the  last 
chapter.  Tlie  latter  injunctions  of  Joshua  have  been 
frequently  understood  (e.g.,  by  Augustine,  Cal\-iu,  and 
others)  of  an  incipient  and  secret  alienation  of  which  the 
great  captain's  heart  warned  him,  as  that  of  the  great 
lawgiver  had  done  before. 

A  third  alleged  discrepancy  is  the  mention  of  Shechem 
and  tho  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  (xxiv.  26)  as  though 
the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were  there,  wlien  according 
to  chap,  xviii.  1  they  were  at  Shiloh,  aud  remained 
there  for  long  afterwards.  But  we  know  nothing  of 
the  occasion  or  circumstances  of  this  gathering  at 
Shechem;  it  is  simply  said  that  tho  people  "presented 
themselves  before  God,''  which  it  is  presumed  they 
could  have  done  whether  the  ark  was  present  or  not. 


Besides,  though  its  usual  and  permanent  abode  may 
have  been  at  Shiloh,  some  of  the  symbols  of  the  Diviua 
pi'esenco,  if  not  tho  ark  itself,  may  have  accompanied 
tho  representatives  of  the  nation  in  their  progress  to  a 
great  national  gathering  such  as  this.  It  is  obvious  that 
Shechem  very  early  became  a  place  of  great  national 
importance,  a  centre  of  national  life.  It  is  said,  more- 
over (xxiv.  26),  that  the  stone  which  Joshua  set  up 
was  "  under  the  oak  that  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  tho 
Lord,"  which  may  serve  to  indicate  tho  temporary 
nature  of  that  sanctuary. 

As  for  the  differences  of  style,  they  are  for  tho  most 
part  very  trivial,  aud  the  inferences  drawn  from  them 
inconclusive.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  one  word  is 
used  for  tribe  in  the  historical  and  another  in  tlio 
geographical  parts.  But,  besides  the  fact  of  this  usage 
uot  being  exclusive  in  either  case,  we  have  one  word 
applied  to  the  one  half-tribe  of  Mauasseli  aud  another 
to  the  other  in  Josh.  xiii.  29,  which  is  sui-ely  sufficient 
to  prove  that  one  and  the  same  writer  might  at  v,'lll 
use  l5oth — unless,  indeed,  we  prefer  the  assumption 
that  this  particular  verse  was  itseU  the  production  of 
two  different  authors.  It  is  well  that  criticism  of  this 
nature  shoidd  be  exposed,  that  the  public  at  large  maj 
bo  enabled  to  estimate  its  claims  to  deference.  In  (lie 
same  manner,  because  words  occur  in  both  parts  of  the 
book  wliieh  are  affirmed  to  belong  only  to  one,  it  is 
again  denied  that  such  sections  are  integral  portions 
of  that  part  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  clear  that  there 
cannot  be  any  permanent  or  stable  principles  for  criti- 
cism of  this  kind.  Ewald,  for  iustftnce,  says  that  later 
historians  imitated  the  phraaoology  of  wi'iters  who 
preceded  them  aud  frequently  altered  their  language. 
Here  is  at  once  a  self-contradictory  assei'tiou ;  aud 
if  this  was  the  case,  peculiarities  of  style  are  no  longer 
characteristic ;  we  cannot  depend  upon  them,  and  tho 
whole  theory  is  built  on  sand. 

There  is  e\-idence  from  the  book  itself  to  show  that 
there  was  something  which  was  written  by  Joshua 
(xxiv.  26).  What  "  these  words  "  are  that  he  wrote  is 
by  no  means  so  plaiu.  They  may  bo  undei'stood  either 
of  tho  whole  book,  or  only  of  the  words  of  the  covenant 
then  made.  The  most  natural  conclusion  for  us  to 
arrive  at,  judging  from  the  existing  condition  of  the 
sacred  books  aud  that  alone,  is  that  the  expres-ion 
refers  to  the  entire  previous  work,  because  we  have  no 
evidence  to  shov,'  that  anything  else  was  ever  added  to 
the  Law  of  Moses,  except  this  identical  Book  of  Joshua, 
which  immediately  follows  it,  and  this  only  in  tliat 
sense  :  it  was  never  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  o  ^ 
the  Law.  The  passages,  however,  which  appear  to  ba 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Joshua's  writing  it  are 
XV.  13 — 19 ;  xix.  47,  which  seem  to  anticipate  the  narra- 
tives in  Judg.  i.  15,  xviii.  1 ;  ef.  also  Josh.  xv.  63 
with  Judg.  i.  21  aud  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  2 — 5  with  Judg-. 
iii.  3 ;  Josh.  xvi.  10  with  Judg.  i.  29 ;  Josh.  xvli.  11 
with  Judg.  i.  27,  28.  This,  however,  is  on  tho  assump- 
tion that  the  narrative  in  Judges  is  entirely  snbsEquenfc 
to  that  in  Joshua.  It  appears  to  be  better  to  under- 
stand the  narrative  in  Judges  to  refer  back  to  a  period 
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prior  to  tlie  death  of  Joshua,  so  that  tlie  two  books 
overkp,  as  has  been  said.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
moreover,  that  the  later  naiTative  in  Judges,  from 
chap.  xvii.  and  onward,  refers  to  events  prior  to  those 
of  the  earlier  chapters;  and  in  this  case  it  is  quite 
possible  that  oven  Joshua  himself  could  allude  to  the 
events  of  Judg.  xviii.,  as  is  done  at  Josh.  xix.  47.  There 
appears  to  bo  little  doubt  that  both  these  books  under- 
went some  modification  from  one  and  the  same  hand. 
If  wo  suppose  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  far  as  tho  narra- 
tive of  his  death,  not  to  have  been  by  him,  there  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  this  narrative  shovdd  not 
be  by  the  same  writer  as  the  rest  of  tho  book.  The 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  details,  and  the  apparent 
use  of  contemporary  documents,  servo  to  show  that  the 
book  really  is  what  it  pretends  to  bo — a  tnistworthy 
record  of  the  subjugation  of  tho  land,  and  an  account  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  it. 

Tho  Book  of  Joshua  is  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  tho  defence  of  Stephen  (.Acts  vii.  45), 
which  says  that  the  "  fathers  .  .  .  brought  in  .  .  . 
the  tabernacle  of  witness  .  .  .  with  Jesus  [that  is, 
Joshua],  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles."  (,Cf. 
Heb.  iv.  8 ;  xi.  31 ;  James  ii.  2-5.  It  is  directly  quoted 
in  Heb.  xiii.  5 ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  there 
quoted  is  especially  valuable,  as  showing  the  kind  of 
reverence  paid  to  the  ancient  Scriptures  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Ho  regarded  the  words 
spoken  in  Josh.  i.  5  as  the  veritable  promise  of 
Almighty  God,  which  could  bear  relying  on,  and  not 
merely  as  words  put  into  His  mouth,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  trusted.  '  It  is  this  endorsement  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
that  is  our  guarantee  for  its  position  in  tho  canon. 

Wo  have  shown  already  that  subsequent  writers  in  tho 
Old  Testament  were  acquainted  with  and  accepted  the 
narrative  in  Joshua.  It  remains  now  to  show  the  kind 
of  confirmation  which  is  aifordod  by  the  Book  of 
Joshua  to  tho  earlier  books.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
th.at  mthout  the  narrative  in  those  books,  this  book 
could  n  )t  have  existed.  The  history  of  Joshua  grows 
out  of  the  earlier  history.  We  enter  upon  another  era 
when,  closing  tho  narrative  of  tho  death  of  Moses,  wo 
open  tho  first  page  of  Joshua.  The  only  ostensible 
reason  or  motive  for  tho  action  of  Joshua  is  the  com- 
mand given  by  Moses,  contained  in  the  Law  and  re- 
iterated by  God  to  him  personally.  The  "  book  of  the 
Law "  as  a  complete  whole  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
name  (i.  8),  and  is  prescribed  as  the  only  and  sufficient 
rule  of  conduct.  We  may  almost  affirm  that  it  was 
this  very  verse  that  suggested  tho  1st  Psalm,  which 
depicts  the  blessedness  of  complying  with  the  injunc- 
tion hero  given. 

Tho  example  of  Moses  is  everywhere  felt  to  be 
present  as  a  peri-ading  principle  ;  the  first  independent 
action  of  Joshiia  is  an  order  given  to  tho  two  tribes 
and  a  lialf  to  do  as  Moses  had  prescribed  to  them,  as 
they  had.  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  do  (Numl). 
xxxii.  17).  The  history  of  the  exodus  and  tho  wander- 
ings is  knoivn  oven  to  the  harlot  Bahab  (ii.  10).     Tho 


incident  in  iii.  3  is  after  the  model  of  that  in  Numb.  x.  3-3. 
The  reiterated  injunction  spoken  first  to  the  twelve  men 
(iv.  6),  and  then  to  aU  the  people  [iv.  21),  is  an  echo  of 
the  words  of  Dent.  vi.  20.  In  the  5th  chapter  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  manna,  and  to  the  wanderings,  and  to 
the  law  of  the  passover.  The  injunction  (vi.  18)  as  well 
as  the  sin  of  Achan  are  wholly  unintelligible  without 
the  commandment  (Deut.  vii.  26 ;  xiii.  17).  In  viii. 
30  we  find  Joshua  acting  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mandment of  Moses  (Deut.  xxvu.),  and  the  blessings 
and  the  cursings  are  said  to  be  "  -wi-itteu  in  the  book 
of  the  law."  In  chap.  ix.  10  we  find  the  events  of  tho 
exodus  known  to  the  Gibeonites.  In  chap^.  x.  and  xi. 
what  is  done  is  done  in  obccficucc  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  "as  he  commanded  Moses."  In  chaps,  xii., 
xiii.,  and  xiv.  there  are  allusions  to  the  same  historj'. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  chaps,  xvii.  and  x^dii.  Chap. 
XX.  contains  the  supplemental  appointment  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  in  comphance  with  the  conditions  of  Numb.  xxxv. 
13,  14,  and  tho  four  remaining  chapters  have  each  of 
them  references  to  the  foregoing  history  of  the  books  of 
Moses.  It  is  morally  certain,  therefore,  tliat  whenever 
the  Book  of  Joshua  was  \vi-itten  the  books  of  Moses  wero 
already  in  existence.  To  suppose  that  the.;e  various 
allusions  to  the  earlier  books  were  inserted  with  a  view 
to  making-  those  books  appear  authentic  i^  impossible. 
Tho  whole  framework  of  Peutatcuehal  history  is  pre- 
supposed by  that  of  Joshua,  which,  while  it  serves  to 
corroborate  that  history,  is  itself  corroborated  by  tho 
testimony  of  subsequent  books.  It  is  this  pecufiar 
feature  of  interdependence  among  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  unlike  aiij'thing  to  be  found  elsewhere,  that 
it  is  wholly  impossible  to  counterfeit,  and  that  there- 
fore stamps  the  entire  narrative  with  the  impress  of 
substantial  truth. 

The  extermiuatiou  of  tho  Cauaanifes,  of  which  Joshua 
is  so  full,  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  severe 
animadversion  and  the  cause  for  ca'S'il  at  the  Divine 
dealings.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  exter- 
mination of  races  is  an  undoubted  law  of  Providence. 
Where  the  white  man  sets  his  foot,  the  black  man 
retreats  and  dwindles.  It  may  be  effected  by  natm-al 
causes,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  The  Almighty  has 
an  indefeasi))le  right  to  the  life  Ho  has  given.  It 
matters  not  whether  He  chooses  to  emjiloy  tho  sword, 
the  famine,  or  the  pestilence,  tho  result  is  the  same. 
Now,  granting  an  adequate  assurance  as  to  tho  fact  that 
He  was  about  to  adopt  siicli  a  course  and  was  ^Tilling  to 
make  His  purpose  known,  and  wo  have  in  the  cxteriiii- 
nating  wars  of  Joshua  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  woidd  bo.  Of  course 
it  might  still  be  questioned  whether  tho  will  liad  ade- 
quately been  revealed,  but  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  we 
have  an  ostensible  declaration  of  tho  will,  and  its 
genuineness  must  turn  upon  the  evidence,  external 
and  internal,  which  can  bo  advanced  in  proof  of  it. 
That  the  internal  evidence,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
credibility  of  authorship,  does  not  break  down,  wo  may 
confidently  affirm,  and  may  trust  that  this  is  the  con- 
clusion at  which  the  impartial  student  also  will  arrive. 
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PALESTINE  :— (1)  ITS  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS   (concluded). 
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VERY  few  sentences  in  conclusion  as 
to  (3)  the  state  of  the  primitive  races  of 
Palestine  before  the  conquest,  in  point 
of  general  civilisation. 

Wliat  their  religious  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship 
were,  we  have  just  seen.  Their  moral  condition  appears 
to  have  corresponded  too  closely  with  the  corrupt  creed 
and  superstitious  observances  to  which  they  had  aban- 
doned themselves.  The  "  exceeding  wickedness  "  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  days  of  Abraliam,  though 
possibly  neither  then  nor  afterwards  universal  in  the 
same  aggravated  forms,  appears  from  Lev.  x\Tii.  to 
liavo  more  or  less  defiled  the  whole  land. 

We  must  not  judge  of  their  ci\-ilisatiou  upon  the 
whole  by  what  we  know  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
morals.  Misled  by  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  idolatry 
and  corniption  of  life  which  we  know  prevailed  among 
them — as  they  have  prevailed  amongst  peoples  other- 
wise the  most  highly  cultivated  and  ci\'ilised — we  are 
perhaps  naturally  apt  to  think  of  these  primitive  inha- 
bitants of  a  laud  from  which  tliey  were  about  to  be 
thrust  forth  Ijy  the  immediate  judgment  of  God,  as  if 
they  were  savages,  hardly  removed  beyond  tlie  abori- 
gines of  Australia,  in  intelligence,  knowledge,  enterprise, 
and  industry,  in  au  acquaintance  with  the  meclianical 
arts,  and  in  the  possession  of  those  conveniences  of  life 
which  are  common  to  aU  but  the  most  barbarous  peoples. 
It  need  only  be  said  that  it  is  not  from  the  Bible  that 
any  such  impression  is  derived.  Nor  does  it  tend  to 
vindicate  tlie  ways  of  God  to  man  in  reference  to  the 
terrible  retribution  inflicted  on  the  Canaanites,  to  en- 
courage a  view  of  the  ci^•ili3ation  of  these  nations 
which,  if  well  founded,  would  extenuate  rather'  than 
aggravate  their  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  to  a  portion  of  the  population,  already  often 
referred  to,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  occupied  an 
exceptional  position — viz.,  the  Sidouians — there  can  be 
no  question.  We  are  not  certainly  to  form  our  estimate 
of  the  civilisation  and  culture  of  the  Phcenicians  at  the 
time  of  tlie  conquest  from  the  eminence  in  these  respects 
to  which  they  attained  in  the  course  of  the  2,000  years 
over  which  their  annals  extend.  In  progress  of  time 
they  are  found  to  have  become  the  greatest  mcrcantilo 
nation  of  antiquity.  It  is  needless  to  quote  classical 
authority  for  a  fact  of  which  no  more  vivid  or  impres- 
sive representation  could  be  given  than  is  avaOable  to 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  (see,  e.g.,  Ezek.  xxvi.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.).  They  were  not  less  celebrated  for  their  arts 
and  manufactures,  especially  for  their  manufacture  of 
the  puqdo  dye,  and  the  purple  fabrics  fx-oni  which  the 
name  Phoenicia  is  sometimes  supposed  (Movers,  Phiin. 
ii.  (1)  2  ;  Gesenius,  Mon.  388)  to  be  derived,  and  for 
their  carved  woi-k  commemorated  in  the  history  of 
the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.). 


and  in  the  poems  of  Homer  (Iliad,  if'  742 ;  0(7.,  o'  424), 
&c.  Then,  their  colonies,  like  their  richly- freighted 
merchant  ships,  were,  as  Bochart  says,  "  in  orbem 
totum " — in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  CUicia,  Pisidia,  Caria, 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Samothracia  and  other 
islands  in  the  JEgeau  Sea,  Thebes,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  the  Balearic  islands,  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  at 
Carthage  and  elsewhere  in  North  Africa.  Their  claim, 
if  not  to  the  invention,'  at  least  to  the  introduction 
into  Greece,  of  alphabetical  wi-iting,  is  admitted  by 
modern  scholars.  Herodotus,  in  recording  the  tradition 
on  this  subject,  adds  that  "  for  many  other  kinds  of 
useful  knowledge "  the  Greeks  were  in  like  maimer 
indebted  to  the  Phcenicians  (Hist.  v.  58).  While  these 
after  tlistinctions  cannot  be  attributed  to  this  nation 
of  Canaan  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  here  e«n- 

I  cemed,  it  is  worth  while  noting  tlicm  even  in  the 
present  connection,  as  evidence  of  the  native  genius 
of  the  people.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  even 
at  this  time  they  must  at  least  have  entered  on  the 
career  in  which  they  eventually  acquired  such  glory. 
We  learn  from  Herodotus,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  that  when  they  first  settled  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  they  "  began  at  once  to  adventure  on 
long  voyages,  freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of 

;  Egyi^t  and  Assyria"  (Rawlmsoii.  Herod,  i.  122).      This 

,  statement  is  so  far  confirmed  in  the  Bible.  Sidon  was 
"  a  haven  of  ships  "  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix. 

I  13) ;  and  it  was  in  Joshua's  days  already  known  as 
"great  Sidon,"  as  Tyi-e  was  "the  strong  city  of  Tyre" 

:  (Josh.  six.  29). 

:  As  to  the  other  nations  of  Canaan,  if  no  such  career 
was  before  them,  and  if.  even  at  the  time  now  in 
question,  they  were  probably  greatly  outstripped  by 
their  neighbom-s  in  Sidonia,  neither  on  the  other  hand 
were  they  by  any  means  wholly  uncivilised. 

It  is  only  by  slight  indications  that  we  know  the 
condition  of  these  peoples.  Even  in  the  incidental 
notice  of  their  iron  war-chariots,  we  are  enabled  to  see 
how  far  they  had  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
Money  was  in  use  among.st  them  so  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  when  we  find  that  patriarch  purchasing 

;  a   burial   place,   from   the    sons   of    Hetli,   for   "fom- 

!  ■__ 

'  "  It  has  loBgr  been  a  question  what  people  first  invented 
alphabetic  writing.  Pliny  says,  '  Ipsa  geus  Phcenicuin  in  gloria 
inagnci  literariim  inveutiouis  '  (v.  12)  ;  and  Quintus  Curtius  givea 
the  honour  to  the  Tyrians ;  Diodorus  to  the  Syri.Tns  ;  and  Be- 

!  rosug,  according  to  Polyhiator,  makes  Oannes  teach  it,  with  every 

[  kind  of  art  and  science,  to  the  Babylonians  (Eusebius,  Chron.  v. 
8)  ;  all  of  which    point  to  the  same  PhcEnician  origin.     And  if 

'  the  Egyptians  called  themselves  the  inventors  (Tacitus,  Ann.  si. 
11),  and  ascribed  them  to  Menon  (as  Pliny  says,  fifteen  years 
before  Phoroneus,  the  oldest  king  of  Greece,  vii.  56),  the  claim 
of  real  alphfihclic  writing  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  Plia?nicians, 
to  whom  also  so  many  peoj.le  are  indebted  for  it,  including  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  through  them  those  of  inoderu  Europe.** 

I    (Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Kav;linson's  Herod.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266.) 
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hnnilrod  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  loith  the 
merchant "  i^Gen.  xxiii.  16).  The  same  passage  gives 
evidenee  that  tlio  courtesies  and  amenities  of  social 
intercourse  were  not  unknown  to  them.  That  they  were 
not  at  least  naked  savages  we  have  curious  proof  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (vii.  21 ;  ix.  5).  Tlie  name  of  one 
of  their  to-\vns,  Kii-jath-sephir,  which  may  be  rendered 
"  the  city  of  books  "  (the  Septuagint  translates  it  n6\Ls 
■ypafx/iaraii'),  has  even  suggested  to  Bochart,  Keil,  Ewald, 
and  others  that  literature  and  science  had  already  made 
some  progress  in  Canaan. 

The  country  generally  must  liave  been  woU  culti- 
vated. Fertile  as  are  some  parts  of  the  soil  of 
Palestme,  we  know,  even  from  its  present  condition, 
that  as  a  rule  it  requires  the  appliances  of  art  to 
make  it  productive.  Ajid  without  agricultural  skill 
and  labour,  it  woidd  have  been  impossible  tliat  so 
large  a  population  as,  by  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  was 
found  crowded  in  its  uai-row  confines — nations  "greater 
and  mightier  "  than  the  Israelites  themselves — should 
have  obtained  sustenance.  Large  towns  seem  to  have 
been  very  common.  In  Bashan,  which  tliough  on  the 
otiior  side  of  Jordan,   was,  long  before  the  conquest. 


the  settlement  of  Canaanite  races,  and  afterwards  per- 
tained to  Israel,  there  wore  "  three-score  cities  fenced 
with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  uuw.alled  towns 
a  great  many  "'  (Dent.  iii.  5).  In  this  region  Mr.  Porter 
foimd  the  remains  of  massive  .stone  houses  which  ho 
))elieved  must  be  traced  back  to  tlio  Rophaim — some 
of  the  houses  perfect  as  if  finished  only  yesterday. 
"  Then'  walls  are  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick,  built 
of  large  squared  blocks  of  basalt.  The  roofs  are 
formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  material,  hewn  like  planks, 
and  reaching  from  wall  to  wall ;  tlie  very  doors  and 
window  shutters  are  of  stone,  hung  upon  pivots  pi'O- 
jecting  above  and  below  "  (Giatit  Cities  of  Bashan.  p. 
19  sq.).  The  Israelites  indeed  were  expressly  promised 
that  when  they  should  bo  brought  into  the  land  thoy 
would  find  there  not  only  a  fruitful  soil,  but  a  country 
already  well  cultivated  and  furnished  ivith  abundant 
accommodation,  provided  for  them  by  the  labour  and 
industry  of  then-  precursors  :  "  Great  and  goodly  cities 
wliich  thou  buildedst  not,  and  houses  fuU  of  all  good 
things  which  thou  filledst  not,  and  wells  digged  which 
thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards  .and  olive-trees  wliich  thou 
plantedst  not  "  (Deut.  vi.  10,  11). 
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FRANKINCENSE  (continued). 
iN  Piirchas,  His  Pilgrims"  (London,  1627), 
Nicholas  Doventou,  the  captain  of  the 
Peppcrcorne,  writes,  March,  1612  : — "  The 
eight-and-twentieth  we  anchored  in  rough 
ground  in  seven  fathoms,  a  mile  and  a  half  westward 
from  Mount  Felix  "  (Mount  Elephant  of  the  ancients, 
Ras  Fioluk  of  the  Arabs).  "  The  niue-and-twontieth, 
in  the  morning,  the  country  people  brought  down  to  our 
men  to  sell,  some  store  of  sheep,  small  goats,  with  some 
sm.all  f  railes  of  olibanum  and  gumme  arabick,  all  of 
which  they  had  at  reasonable  rates."  And  Captain 
John  Saris  in  Ids  voyages,  under  M.arch  1, 1612,  writes  : — • 
"  In  the  evening  we  liad  ground,  standing  in  along  the 
land  to  find  the  bay  of  Fcluko.  Here  are  gummas  of 
sovoral  sorts,  very  sweet  in  burning,  also  fine  mats,  well 
requested  at  Aden,  Mocha,  and  the  Indies  ;  for,  ordina- 
rily, the  Indian  ships  touch  here,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, to  buy  thereof,  and  of  the  gummes."  This  is  the 
first  evidence  that  I  have  iliseovered  amongst  men  of 
our  time  of  olibanum  being  obtained  in  Africa. 

Salmasius'  says  that  the  word  olilianum  is  <i  \t$airos, 
.".nd  not  qvasi  oUum  Libani,  and  sums  up  the  state- 
ments of  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  .and  the  Arabs,  in  favour 
of  Ar.abia  being  the  land  of  frankincense.  Bochart- 
says  that  it  is  not  obtained  from  India  or  Africa,  or 
Panchaia,  or  Mount  Lebanon,  but  solely  from  Arabia — 
i.e.,  Saba.      The  thurifcrous  region  fies  between   the 


*  Plinianx  Exercitaiionca  et  de  Somonymis  HyUs  Jatricx.     Trai. 
ad  Riienum,  1689. 

-  Gcoji-opWa  Sacra.  Traj.  aaElieuuni,  1674;  et  Lugcl.  Bat.,  1693. 


SachUitic  gulf  and  Syagrian  promontory,  and  Cana 
(MakuUa)  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade.  Ovington^  and 
Hamilton*  both  give  olibanum  amongst  the  exports  of 
Ai-abia.  Celsius,'^  in  his  famous  Hierobotanicon,  quoting 
from  Fragosus,  writes :  "  It  is  most  true  that  frank- 
iucenso  does  not  grow  in  any  part  of  India,  and  wh.atever 
is  conveyed  thence  to  Portugal,  is  brought  out  of  Arabia, 
where  alone  it  grows,  and  is  called  Icvan.  On  which 
account  I  believe  th.at  writers  are  mistaken  wlio  consider 
that  it  is  called  libanum  in  Greek  and  olibanum  in  com- 
merce, from  the  fact  of  its  gi'owiag  on  Mount  Lebanon." 
LinuKUs  referred  frankincense  to  an  unascertained 
'  juniper;  scientific  Ijotanists  after  him  boldly  specified 
Jnnipenis  lycia  as  the  tree,  and  luitil  1832  Junipcrus 
hjcia  was  generally  held  to  be  the  frankincense-tree, 
and  spite  of  the  e'S'idenco  to  the  coutr.ary,  which  now 
riipidly  accumulated.  Bruce,  in  the  atlas  to  his  Travels 
(Edinburgh,  1805),  figures  a  plant  named  angoiuth, 
which,  he  s.ays,  tlio  Abyssinians  believe  to  yield  the  frank- 
incense, and  he  adds,  "  and  in  reality  it  produces  a  gum 
much  resembling  it."  It  is  undoubtedly  Delile's"  Icafal 
of  the  Arabs  of  Fagogl,  and  RiclKard's'  Boswellia  papy- 
rifera,  and  Endlicher's"  Plosslea  floribunda.  Bruco's 
is  the  first  accurate  figure  as  a  frankincensc-tree. 

3  l-oyagc  (o  Sitralt  (1689).    Lonaon,  169S. 

■1  Accowit  of  the  E<ir.t  Indies,  1683 — 1723,  in  Piukerton's  Trowels. 
5  Olavi   Celsii   KUrohotaMcon,    sine    de    Plar.h's    SacY(S    Scri'pfuro; 
Dissevtatioues  h'eves,    Aiiisteloilami,  1748. 
"  P.  Caillaud,  Voiiarje  d  Mt'roe.    Paris,  1820. 

7  Voyafje  en  Abysshue  i?c»(Ianf  1839—1813,  par  M.  Thcopbile 
Lefebrc,  &c.  ;  Tcntameii  Flora  Alyssinicx,  nuctore  Achille  Richard. 
Atlas,  tab.  So. 

8  Icono^raphia,  110,  120;  Nov.  stirp.,  n.  47. 
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Coleln-ooke'  in  1807  proved  that  an  exudation  very 
much  like  frankincense  was  yielded  by  an  Indian  jjlant, 
which  Boxbm-gh  named  Boswellia  serrata,  now  known  as 
S.  thurifera,  Colebrooke,  whence  it  came  at  last  to  be 
again  denied  that  Arabia  yielded  any  frankincense. 


Cruttenden,  and  after  him  Kempthorue,  and  Vaughan* 
vividly  describe  the  trees  themselves,  whilst  Dr. 
Vaughan''  has  accurately  described  all  the  varieties  of 
olibanum  foxmd  in  and  exported  from  tlio  Soumali  and 
Arabian  ports.      In   1847*  Cart«r  published   a  figure 


EOSWELMA   PAPYMPKKA  (eiCHARD). 


"Wellstead,2  in  1838,  and  Johnson,^  in  1842-3,  and 
Haines,''  and  Cruttenden,-^  all,  more  or  less,  fully  de- 
scribe the  export  of  frankincense  from  the  Soum.ali 
country,  from  Berbera,  from  Bunder  Khor,  Buuder 
Marayah,  and  other  bunders  (i.e.,  quays  or  landings). 

1  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  is.  :  Calcutta,  1807,  audLerin.  Trana.  xv. 

*  ii'ajt'ls  in  Arabia.     Londou,  1839. 

•*  Travels  in  Southern  Ah'jssinia.    London,  1842-43. 
^  Transactions  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  i.  and  xi. 

*  Ibiil, 


and  description  of  the  frankincense-tree  of  Arabia, 
which  he  identified,  but  with  a  query,  with  Cole- 
brooke's  Indian  plant,  which  was,  probably,  the  cause 
of  his  discovei-y  being  overlooked,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  error,  in  spite  of  his  discovery,  that   not 


6  See  Troii-s.  Bomlay  Geoij.  Soc,  vi.  and  xiii.  ;  Harris's  Hi<)Mands  of 
JUthioitia,  \%H  ;  and  P/iarmoceaticat  Joimial,  v.,   1845. 

7  Pharm.  Joum,  xii,,  1S53. 

"  /oiinial  Bombay  Branch  Roya!  Xsialic  Soc.,  vol.  ii. 
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Africa  or  Arabia,  but  only  India,  produced  frank- 
incense. But  Carter  took  one  of  tlie  plants  with  liim 
from  Arabia  to  Boniba}',  and  when  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society's  gardens  in 
Bombay,  in  1859,  I  found  the  tree  wliich  Carter  had 


large  collection  of  cultmgs  and  dried  leaves  of  several 
varieties  and  species,  all  accurately  labeOed  with  their 
native  names,  with  samples  of  the  kind  of  frankincense 
which  they  respectively  j-ielded.  On  three  cuttinga 
striking,  I  foimd  that  I  had  three  kinds : — 


BOSWELLIA    THURIFEEA     (COLEEEOOKE). 


brought  from  Arabia  gTOwing  there,  and  labelled  by 
Stocks  Bostvellia  papyrifera.  Stocks  evidently  had 
not  seen  Endlicher  and  Richards's  descriptions  of  the 
Abysshiian  plant;  but  seeing  that  Carter's  plant  was 
not  the  same  as  Colebrooke's,  had  named  it  as  if 
Eudlicher's  and  Richards'.  I  therefore  .isked  Colonel 
(then  Captain)  Playfair,  at  Aden,  whether  he  could 
procure  mo  any  cuttings  of  the  African  frankincense- 
trees.      He  was  fordiuately  able  to  procure  for  me  a 


Yegaai;  yielding  Luhan  Mailre,  an  undoubted  new 
species. 

Mohr  Add,  and 

Mohr  Madow,  yielding  Luban  Sheheri,  the  bulk  of 
the  olibanuni  of  commerce. 

Mohr  Madow  was  endently  a  mere  variety  of  Carter's 
Arabian  plant,  and  Mohr  Add  a  new  species,  but  re- 
garding which  further  specimens  and  information  arc 
desii-able.     With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury 
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and  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  Professor  Oliver,  I  described 
these  three  plants  under  the  f  oUomug  botanical  names  :— 
(1.)  Boswellui  Frereana — Yegaar,  Playfair. 
(2.)  Bosivellia  Bhan-Dajuina—Mohr  Add,  Plaj'faii-. 
(3.)  Boswellia  Carterii,  Birdwood  : 

Var.  1.  Maghrayt  d'Shechaz,  Carter. 
Var.  2.  3Iohr  Madow,  Playfair. 


(5.)  Boswellia  papyri/era,  Richards's  Abyssiniau 
species. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  agreed  that  Arabia  produces 
frankincense,  and  in  the  very  region  generally  indicated 
by  the  common  opinion  of  the  ancient  world,  and  so  accu- 
rately limited  by  Theophrastus.  Now  that  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated liy  Carter  that  the  libanotophoms  region  lies 


BosweUla  Fixrcam,  BirJvrooJ. 


BOSWELLIA    CARTEKTI. 
Boswellia  B/tati-Dcijujiii,  Birdwood.       o.   Ilclii 


MadOiV,  rieyfair.        -s.  Maglivayt  d'Sliccliaz,  Carter. 


And  in  re-arranging  the  genus,  I  included  tJie  two 
known  varieties  of  the  Indian  plant. — Roxburgh's  B. 
serrata  and  B.  glabra — under  Colebrooke's — 

(4.)  Boswellia  thurifera. 
The  only  other   plant  of   the  genus  as  yet   described 
being — 


along  the  coast  of  Hadramaut,  the  agreement  between 
the  statements  of  the  Bible,  Herodotus,  Theophrastus, 
Diodorus.  Strabo,  P'.iny,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  the  Arabs, 
Marco  Polo,  Boehart,  and  Celsius,  is  very  striking. 

It  ivill  be  agreed,  also,  as  implied  in  the  ancient  re- 
ferences to  Arabia,  and  expressly  asserted  by  Diodorns, 
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Strato,  Arrian,  .ind  other  aucieuts,  and  dcmoustrafed  I 
with  so  great  fulness  by  Crutfeudeu,  Hemptliorue,  aud  ■ 
Vaughaii,  and  tho  overwhehiiiug  ei-idence  of   modern 
travellers  generally,  beginning  with   Bruce,   that   tlie  i 
Soumali  country  also  produces  frankincense,  and,  pro-  ! 


It  is  very  surprising  that  so  great  a  weight  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  frankincense  being  produced  in  Arabia  and 
Africa  should  ever  have  been  set  aside  for  tho  idle  fancy 
that  India  was  the  source  of  the  olibanum  of  commerce. 
The  error  lias  proved  as  inveterate  as  the  fiction  that 


ANGOUAH    (bBUCE). 

The  fvuit  shown  is  tho  c;ipsiile  of  a  rorahax  species. 


bably,  the  bulk  of  the  olibanum  of  commerce.  Tho 
agreement  as  to  the  region  about  Mount  Elepliant  (Ras 
Fieluk,  Jibbel  Peel.  Cape  FeWx),  between  Arrian, 
Doventon,  Saris,  Milburn,  Cruttenden,  Kempthorne,  md 
Vaughan,  is  indeed  quite  startling. 

It  will  be  agreed,  also,  that  altluiugh  Boswellia 
tlmrifera  (including  B.  cjlahra  of  India)  and  B.  papy- 
ri/era  of  Abyssinia,  are  thuriferous  .species,  thoy  are  not 
known  to  yield  any  of  the  obbanum  of  commerce. 


frankincense  was  yielded  by  Jtinipems  lyeia.  Bruce 
figured  tho  angouah  of  Abyssinia  in  1805,  Colebrooke 
tho  Indian  salai  in  1807,  and  Carter  figured  and  de- 
scribed the  Maghrayt  d'Sheehaz  of  Arabia  in  1843.  Tot 
in  1832,  in  Woodville  and  Hooper's  Medical  Botany ; 
in  1847,  in  Waterson's  Encyclopmlia  of  Commerce;  in 
1857,  in  Pereira's  Materia  Medica ;  aud  in  1866,  in 
Lindley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of  Botany,  the  fiction  is 
kept  up  of  olibanum  being  a  product  of  India,  tho  fact 
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of  its  being  produced  by  Aj-abia  and  Africa  being  either 
ignored  or  denied.  Even  an  autliority  so  great  as 
Tri-jtram,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  Loudon. 
18S7,  writes  :— "  Praukincouse,  the  fragrant  gum  of  an 
Indian  tree,  procured  through  Arabia,  .  .  .  though 
brought  from  Sheba,  in  Arabia,  at  a  very  early  date, 
.  .  .  yet  wehave  no  reason  to  believe  the franhincense- 
tree  grew  in  Arabia;  at  least  it  cannot  be  traced  there 
now ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cassia  and  otlier  spices,  the 
Arabian  merchants  were  not  likely  to  he  communicative 
in  the  secrets  of  their  monopoly."  Tlie  Oxford  Ency- 
clopcedia  says  tliat  olibauum  is  distilled  from  the  bark 
of  a  tree  growing  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

The  frankincenso-trces  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  mountain  ash  when  putting  fortli  its  spring  leaves, 
especially  Yegaar.  As  I  first  saw  this  plant  in  Playfair's 
garden,  at  Aden,  in  September,  1868, 1  was  much  struck 


by  its  elegant  singularity.  The  long  racemes  of  green 
star-like  flowers,  tipped  with  the  red  anthers  of  tlio 
stamens,  droop  gracefully  over  the  clusters  of  glossy 
glaucous  leaves,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  gives  out 
the  most  refreshing  lemou-ldio  fragrance.  It  gave  mo 
the  most  lively  pleasure  to  find  the  flowers,  which  I  had 
been  so  long  setting,  of  so  charming  an  originality,  and 
in  such  a  romantic  spot;  for  Playfair's  garden  is  a 
mere  angle'  in  the  shadow  of  two  pumice  rocks-  which 
tower  himdreds  of  feet  above  it,  guarding  iu  their 
shadows  the  precious  stores  of  water  for  the  town 
and  garrison;  and  green  leaves,  shade,  and  water  make 
a  paradise  in  the  East. 

1  "  Et  quod 
Angiilus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus,  ocius  uva." 
-  "  The  high  nud  b.Ti-reu  Cabobarr.a,  whose  brazen  fi-out  so  scorches 
this  sulphureously  sliaded  place."   (Herbert,  Tmvdi:  Load.  1677.) 
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DOMESTIC    CATTLE  (concluded). 

{HE  buffalo  {Buhalus  bvjfalvs,  Gray;  -Bos 
bubahis,  Linn.),  so  much  used  as  a  beast 
of  drauglit  in  the  East  and  West,  was 
unknown  to  the  Jews ;  originally  from 
India,  it  was  introduced  into  Egy^jt,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
as  Cnvier  says,  durmg-  the  Middle  Ages.  T!ie  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  make  no  mention  of  the  bufEalo. 
Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  and 
Pliny  speak  of  some  Bubalis  ($ov$a\os,  or  /3<Ju,8aAis1, 
which  ii  clearly  uo  bufilalo,  bat  some  species  of  antelope, 
possibly  the ^wieZo/Je  buhalus  oi  Linnaeus;  I33v0u\os  is 
translated  "buffalo"  iu  LiddoU  and  Scott's  Lexicon, 
as  oceurriug  in  Polj'bius,  but  this  historian  is  spealcing- 
of  the  animals  of  Libya  or  North  Africa,  where  in  his 
lime  the  bufEalo  was  unknown;  his  words  are,  Ka!  fiJjy 
Th  Ttjy  Q\E(p-lyTccy  Ka\  \^6ifTijv  icai  ira/jSaAecoj/  rrX-ffSos  leal  r'i}i/ 
aXic'iiv,  fe'ri  6e   Pou^iKuv  koWos  ical  o-rpovduv  jueyeS??,  Tts  ovx 

la-Toprfo-ei/ :  (Hist.  xii.  cap.  3)  ("  Wlio  lias  not  heard  of 
the  number  and  strengih  of  the  elephants,  lions,  and 
leopards,  the  beauty  of  the  antelopes,  and  the  size  of  the 
ostriches  ?  ")  No  one  would  talk  of  the  beauty  of  any 
species  of  buffalo.  The  animal  which  in  the  Glior  or 
Jordan  valley  takes  the  place  of  the  ox  is  the  hhainsa 
or  tame  buffalo  of  India.  It  is  not  known  whea  it  was 
introduced  into  Palestine.  The  wild  buffalo  of  India, 
called  the  arnee,  "  is  fully  one-third  larger  than  the 
largest  tame  breeds,  measuring  ten  and  a  half  feet  from 
snout  to  vent,  and  six  or  six  and  a  half  feet  high  at 
the  shoulders,  and  is  of  such  power  and  vigour  as  by  his 
chai'ge  frequently  to  prostrate  a  well-sized  elephant" 
<Hodg?on,  iu  Gray's  Catal.  JJngulata,  pt.  iii.,  p.  27).  The 
arna,  like  the  domestic  buffalo,  loves  to  wallow  in 
swampy  and  muddy  marshes,  whore  it  often  lies  buried 
up  to  the  head.  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  "  There  is  uo  animal 
upon  which  ages  of  domesticity  have  made  so  small  au 
impression  as  upon  the  buffalo ;  the  tame  being  still  most 


clearly  referable  to  the  wild  ones  at  present  frequenting 
all  the  great  swampy  jungles  of  India.  In  the  wilder- 
ness, as  in  the  cow-house,  there  is  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  long  [Macrocerus)  and  curved-horjied 
(Sjj/i-oceriis) buffaloes"  (Gray's  Catalogue, -pt.  iii., p.  27). 
Wo  have  a  fine  pair  of  the  arna's  horns  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  it  belonged  to  the  curved-horned  variety,  and  its 
possessor  must  have  been  a  very  fine  animal.  Tho 
domestic  buffalo  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  described  by 
Dr.  Tristram  as  "  a  huge  ungainly  creature,  very  ill- 
tempered,  and  frequently  dangerous  ;  always  lilack.  and 
with  a  rough  short  coat,  W'hieh  is  ufien  liare  iu  places." 
He  adds  that  its  mUk  is  considered  richer  than  that  of 
the  cow,  but  is  deficient  in  qnauiity. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  tho  bull  was  sacred 
in  an  especial  degree  to  Osiiis,  under  the  form  of  Apis, 
tho  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  or  under  that  of  a  human 
figure  with  a  bull's  head.  The  bull  and  cow  were  both 
considered  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  "  AU,  however, 
were  not  equally  sacred,  and  it  was  lawful  to  sacrifice 
the  former  and  to  kill  them  for  the  tal  ile,  jirovidcd  they 
were  free  from  certain  marks,  which  the  priests  were 
careful  to  ascertain  before  they  permitted  them  to  bo 
skughtcred.  Wlieii  this  had  been  done,  the  priest 
marked  the  animal  by  tyuig  a  cord  of  the  papyrus 
stalk  round  its  horns,  fastened  by  a  piece  of  clay,  on 
which  he  impressed  his  seal.  It  was  then  pronounced 
clean,  and  taken  to  the  altar  "'  (Ane.  Egypt.,  ii.  193). 
This  festival  in  honour  of  Ajiis  lasted  seven  days,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  coueourso  of  people  assembled 
at  Memphis.  "  The  jn-iests  then  led  the  sacred  bull  ui 
solemn  procession,  every  one  coming  forward  from  their 
houses  to  ■welcome  him  as  he  passed ;  and  Pliny  and 
Solinus  affirm  that  children  wlio  smelt  his  breath  were 

I  thought  to  be  thereby  gifted  with  the  power  of  predict- 
ing future  events ''   (iv.,  p.  315).      The  origin  of  tho 

!  worsliip  of  tho  buU  was  said  to  be  its  utility  iu  agricul- 
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ture,  of  which  demons  considers  it  the  typo,  as  well  a-: 
of  the  earth  itself ;  and  this  was  the  supposed  reason  of 
the  bull  being  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  Osiris,  who  was 
the  representative  of  all  that  was  good  or  beneficial  to 
man.  Though  oxen  and  calves  wore  lawfid  food,  and 
adapted  for  sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  all  the  gods,  cows 
and  heifers  were  forbidden  to  bo  killed,  being  conse- 
crated, according  to  Herodotus,  to  Isis,  or  rather,  as 
he  afterwards  shows,  and  as  Strabo,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptures,  states,  to  Athor.  This  was  a 
^^■iso  regulation,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  cattle  of  the  country ;  and  the  proliibition 
being  ascribed  by  the  priests  to  some  mysterious  reason, 
was  naturally  looked  upon  in  process  of  time  as  a  Divine 


^l/l| 


;/,S'ill'i!li^|tisfih^ 


the  occasion."  The  ox  {iaiiriis)  was  the  victima  maxima 
of  Vii-gil  (Gear.,  ii.  146),  the  victimce  optima  et  lauda- 
tissima  dcorum  plaeatio  of  which  Pliny  speaks.  "In 
matters  relatuig  to  cattle,"  says  Varro  (De  Be  Rust., 
ii.  5),  "the  ox  ought  to  be  held  in  especial  hononr, 
especially  in  Italy,  which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  oxen ;  for  iu  ancient  Greece,  as  Timeeus  relates, 
they  used  to  caU  oxen  italous  (tTaXois),  whence,  from 
the  abundance,  and  beauty,  and  productiveness  of  these 
animals  in  the  country,  they  called  it  Italia.  "  It  cannot 
be  doubted,"  says  Columella,  "  that  the  ox  ought  to 
bo  held  m  higher  esteem  than  other  cattle,  because  it 
is  the  most  liard- working  companion  of  man  [lahorio- 
sissimus  hominis  sociiis)  iu  agriculture"  (De  lie  Rust. 


liW'M^.; 


II      I'l   ji,iji  liHU  uiiAlliiMllio 

CAPTIVE   WOSISN   IN   CAET   DEAWN   BY   OXEN.      NIMEUD.      (aSSYKIAN.) 


ordinance,  wldeh  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  sacri- 
lege to  disregard  "  (^)i^.  E(iypt.,  v.  195).  Mummies 
of  the  bull  and  cow  have  frequently  been  met  with  at 
Thebes  and  other  places.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in 
the  Egyptian  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  people's  long  residence  iu  Egypt,  it  was 
likely  that  the  Jews  should  to  some  extent  be  inclmed 
to  adopt  the  religious  practices  of  those  amongst  whom 
they  sojourned.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  bull-god 
of  Egypt  was  set  up  by  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  as  a 
symbol  of  Jehovah,  under  the  figure  of  a  golden  calf 
[Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5) ;  so,  too,  Jeroboam  set  up  two  golden 
calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  28). 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  great  value  of 
cattle  and  their  pre-eminent  importance,  that  the  ox 
was  considered  amongst  animals  the  noblest  sacrifice, 
not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  by  many  other  nations, 
"the  value  of  the  victim,"  as  Dr.  Kalisch  says,  "being 
generally  proportionate  to  the  dignity  or  iniijortance  of 


vi..  Prcef.).  Tlie  Phceuieians  and  Carthaguiians,  the 
Egyi^tians,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  Persians,  paid 
equal  honour  to  this  animal ;  they  offered  it  on  solemn 
opportunities  to  then-  principal  deities,  to  Zeus,  to  Isis 
and  Osiris,  to  Baal,  and  the  sun.  "  It  formed  tlie  burnt- 
offering  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  on  the  days  of  the 
new  moon  and  on  high  festivals  (Numb,  xxviii.  11,  19, 
27,  &e.l.  and  for  inadvertent  transgressions  (Numb.  xv. 
2-i) ;  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  people  at  the  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle  (NumI).  \-iii.  12,  &c.)  ;  of  the  Levites 
at  their  initiation  (Numb.  ^nii.  121  ;  and  of  private  in- 
dinduals  on  all  momentous  emergoneics  (Lev.  i.  3,  &c.). 
It  was  tlio  sin-offering  for  the  whole  theocratic  com- 
mimity,  or  for  its  representative,  the  high  priest  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  14) ;  for  the  priests  at  the  inauguration  in  their 
solemn  functions  (Exod.  xxix.  14,  36  ;  Lev.  viii.  14 — 17) ; 
and  for  the  high  priest  when,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
ho  implored  the  pardon  of  God  for  his  sins  and  those  of 
liis house  (Lev.  xvi.  3,6,  111;  while  Aaron,  wlieu  actually 
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entering  upon  his  pontifical  duties,  offered  a  young 
calf  OP^i^''^",  igel  hen  hakdr,  "a  calf,  son  of  the  herd"). 
It  was  even  chosen  for  thanh-offerings  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liar joyfuluess"  (see  Kalisch's  Covimeidary  on  Leviticus, 
part  i.,  pp.  82,  83).  Amongst  the  early  Aryans,  in  the 
East,  the  cow  and  bull  vrere  especially  honoured.  "  An 
interesting  chapter  of  the  Aitareija-hrdhmaniun  shows 
us  how,  next  to  man,  the  horse  was  the  supreme  .sacri- 
fice offered  to  the  gods ;  how  the  cow  afterward;  took 
the  place  of  the  horse,  tlie  shesp  of  the  cow,  the  goat  of 


penetrated  the  wilds  of  Western  Europe,  they  found 
two  large  kinds  of  wild  oxen,  the  one  called  bison,  the 
others  CMS ;  this  latter  sub-genus  has  clearly  a  nearer 
affiuiiy  to  the  domestic  ox  than  the  former,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  parent  of  our  domestic 
race.  Professor  Owen  thiuks  it  more  probable  tliat  the 
herds  of  the  uewly  conquered  regions  would  be  derived 
from  the  already  domesticated  cattle  of  the  Roman 
colonists.  He  thinks  tliat  the  taming  of  the  wUd 
species  would  be  a  much  more  dUiicult  and  less  certain 
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the  sheep,  and  at  last  vegetable  products  were  substi- 
■tuted  for  animals."  The  person  who  killed  a  cow  must 
stay  a  mouth  in  penitence,  drinking  the  ixiiicacjavymn,  or 
five  good  productions  of  the  power,  sleeping  in  a  stable 
and  following  the  cows,  and  he  had  to  purify  himself 
by  offering  another  cow.  "  They  die  pure  who  are  killed 
by  lightning  or  in  battle  for  the  sake  of  the  cows  or  the 
brdhmans  "  (Zoological  Mythology,  vol.  i.,  pp.  44,  45). 

The  origin  of  our  jiresent  breeds  of  domestic  cattle 
lias  been  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Cuvier  and  many  other  naturalists 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  domestic  animals  are 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  great  urus,  once 
occurring  in  our  own  eoimtry.     When  the  Romans  first 


mode  of  suppljing  the  exigencies  of  the  agriculturist, 
tlian  the  importation  of  tha  breeds  of  oxen  abeady 
domesticated  and  in  use  by  the  founders  of  the  new 
colonies.  Professor  Riitimeyer,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  that  the  celebrated  wild  cattle  of  TankerviUe 
Park  are  the  undoubted,  though  degenerate,  descendants 
of  the  great  urus.  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  our 
domestic  cattle  are  almost  certainly  the  descendants  of 
more  than  one  wdd  form.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  says  that 
wo  have  no  e\-idence  in  tliis  country  of  tlio  existence  of 
more  than  two  species  of  wild  ox,  tlio  urus  and  the  bison  ; 
and  that  the  smaller  varieties  have  been  introduced  as 
domesticated  animals.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
to  form  conjectures,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence. 
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DIFFICULT    PASSAGES    EXPLAINED.— XI. 

THE    CATHOLIC   EPISTLES :— ST.    JOHN. 

ET    THE    REV.    H.    D.    M.    SPENCE,    M.A.,    RECTOK    OF    ST.    MAKY    DE    CRTPT,    GLOUCESTER,    AND    EXAMINING    CHAPLAIN 
TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OE    GLOncESTEE  AND    BRISTOL. 


**  Little  cliiMreu,  it  is  t^he  last  time  :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that 
Antichrist  Bliall  come,  even  now  ave  there  many  antichrists; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time." — 1  John  ii.  18. 

I NE  can  imagiuo  tlie  offoet  of  tlieso  startling 
and  solemn  words  in  the  first  great  mes- 
sage of  John  to  the  churches  upon  the 
harassed  and  persecuted  Christian  com- 
uuinities,  coming  as  they  did  from  one  who  had  been  the 
Lord's  chosen  friend  on  earth.  Ho  had  been  urging 
them  (vs.  10 — 17),  as  children  dwolCng  in  tho  light, 
with  his  own  peculiar  and  winning  earnestness,  not  to 
love  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world — the  lust  of 
tho  iiesh,  and  tho  lust  of  the  eye,  and  tho  pride  of  lifo 
— for  was  not.  the  world  and  its  lust  and  its  pride  ever 
passing  away  before  their  eyes?  "  Tes,"  wrote  the  old 
apostle,  the  loved  and  honoured  master,  to  tho  churches, 
'■  not  only  is  all  you  see,  and  perhajis  covet — pleasure, 
glory,  honour,  wealth — transitory,  lasting  oven  to  tho 
envied  possessors  only  for  a  moment ;  more  than  this, 
little  children,  it  is  the  uwrld's  last  age." 

Now  the  "times  of  the  cud" — thi  question  of 
eschatology  in  its  various  aspects — has  ever  been  a  most 
favourite  subject  of  meditation  and  of  discussion  in  the 
Christian  Church.  An  imdefined  hope  that  they  might, 
whilst  in  tho  flesh,  behold  tho  final  catastrophe  of  tho 
world  has  influenced  some  ;  a  desiro  to  fix  with  precision 
tho  day  of  that  catastrophe,  though  they  would  never 
live  to  see  it,  has  influenced  others,  at  diilereut  periods  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  to  force  an  interpretation  of 
certain  mysterious  sayings  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments— an  inteiin-otatiou  which  experience  has  subse- 
quently shown  to  be  false.  Those  who  favour  such 
interpretations — often  pious  although  mistaken  men — ■ 
forget,  in  their  blind  eagerness  to  hurry  on  the  final 
event,  their  Lord's  pointed  warning — "  Of  that  day  and 
hoxu-  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  tho  angels  of  heaven, 
l5ut  my  Father  only"  (Matt.xxiv.  36). 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  these  inspired  sayings 
respecting  tho  "times  of  the  end"  is  certainly  contained 
in  the  difficult  verso  now  before  us.  We  will  examine 
carefully  what  St.  John  teaches  us  on  this  matter  of 
"  tho  last  time." 

"Little  childi'on"  (iroiS/a),  writes  St.  John,  addressing 
all  tho  members  of  tho  churches,  old  and  young,  such 
expressions  of  love  being  very  common  in  the  writings 
of  tho  aged  apostle,  who  probably,  when  he  vsrote  this 
Epistle,  was  the  father  in  age  as  well  as  in  authority 
of  the  Christian  Church — "Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  time :  ye  have  lieard  that  tho  last  timo  was  to  be 
heralded  by  the  .appearance  of  antichrists ;  there  aro 
now  many  antichrists  in  the  Church." 

From  whose  lips  had  they  heard  that  tho  last  timo 
woidd  be  preceded  by  such  an  appearance?  1.  Without 
doubt  from  St.  John  himself.     Ho  must  often,  in  tho 


course  of  his  teaching,  have  referred  to  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  Lord's  lips  on  the  subject  of  antichrist ; 
and  now  far  on  in  life — perhaps  near  the  close  of  his 
long  eventful  career — he  pointed  out  to  his  children  in 
tho  faith  the  startling  fulfilment  of  his  m-n  predictions. 
2.  They  had  heard  from  tho  famous  Paul  tho  same 
things.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  actually  heard 
these  things  from  his  hps,  others  read  in  his  writings 
his  burnuig  words,  when  ho  wrote  to  tho  Tliessalonian 
Church  of  the  day  of  Christ  and  of  tho  man  of  sin,  the 
sou  of  perdition,  "  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,"  who 
was  to  bo  revealed  before  the  day  of  Christ  should 
come  (2  Thcss.  ii.  2 — 4).  3.  They  had  heard  it  in  the 
Gospel,  for  the  Lord's  own  memorable  words  (Matt, 
xxiv.),  when  he  spoko  of  the  "  times  of  the  end,"  and  of 
the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  who  shoidd  arise, 
were  read  and  dwelt  on  in  all  the  churches.  But  seeing 
it  ums  the  last  time,  because  those  many  antichrists 
wore  already  come,  (1)  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
this  last  tinie  1  and  (2)  who  were  these  many  antichi-ists 
who  were  to  hei-ald  the  end  ? 

1.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  generally  spoko  of 
tho  period  of  Messiah's  reign  under  tho  expression 
"in  the  last  days,"  literally,  "in  the  end  of  days." 
(See  Isa.  ii.  2;  Micah  iv.  1 ;  Hos.  iii.  5  ;  LXX.,  fv  to7j 
ecr;^aTctis  ^^epatj.) 

The  great  Jewish  commentators  have  strictly  followed 
this  int<>rpretation  of  the  expression  of  Isaiah  and  the 
other  prophets,  and  have  even  defined  it  more  closely. 
So  Abcn-Ezra,  writing  on  Hos.  iii.  5,  explains  "  In  tho 
latter  days,"  lit.  "in  the  end  of  days,"  to  signify  "tho 
end  of  the  propliecy  of  tho  prophets." 

So  the  rabbis  came  to  speak  of  two  great  periods 
of  the  world's  history — "this  age"  (aii'i/ oBtoi),  and 
"  the  age  to  come  "  [aXluv  epx"!""'"'.  or  jneA^ov).  Tho 
former  of  these,  "  this  age,"  includiug  all  periods  up 
to  Messiah's  advent;  the  latter,  "the  ago  to  come, 
"including  all  periods  subsequent  to  tlie  appearance 
of  Messiah.  So  we  read  in  the  Targimi  of  Palestine 
— the  pseudo-Jonathan  on  Exod.  xl..  written,  pro- 
bably, in  its  present  form,  in  the  seventh  century : — 
"Thou  slialt  take  the  consecration  oil  aud  anoint  tho 
tabernacle  and  all  that  is  tlicrein,  and  shalt  sanctify  it 
on  account  of  tho  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  King  Messiah,  who  is  to  redeem, 
Israel  at  the  end  of  the  days."  And  again,  in  Che 
Palestine  Targum,  on  tho  samo  chapter  of  Exodus  : — ■ 
"Thou  shalt  anoint  tho  laver  and  its  base,  and  con- 
secrate it  on  account  of  .  .  .  .  Messiah  bar 
Ephraim,  .  .  .  by  whose  hand  the  house  of  Israel 
is  to  vanquish  Gog  and  his  confederates  (referring  to 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.)  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

Tho  following  words    of  the  Talmud,  though  they 
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speak  of  three  dmsions  or  periods,  teach  precisely  the 
same  idea:  6,000  years  are  mentioned  as  the  duration  of 
the  world;  2,000  toha  (waste);  2,000  under  the  law; 
2,000  the  days  of  Messiah  (Treatise  Sauhedr.). 

Trained  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  thought,  St.  John, 
wlio  hncw  Messiali  had  now  come,  without  hesitation 
proclaims  the  truth  that  the  "end  of  the  days,"  so 
definitely  spoken  of  by  prophets  such  as  Hosea  and 
Isaiah,  was  already  come.  In  other  words,  that  that 
seajou  of  the  world's  course  aUiidod  to  by  the  Divine 
VYi'itiiigs  as  "  the  last  days,"  or  "  the  end  of  days,"  had 
already  set  in.  He  only  differs  from  later  Jewish 
wx'itors,  like  Abon-Ezra  and  the  Targumist  above  quoted, 
by  his  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Messiah. 
The  Jewish  rabbis  rejected  Him,  and  in  consequence 
deferred  the  setting  in  of  the  last  period  of  the  world's 
history — the  "  last  time  "  of  St.  John — till  a  Messiah 
whom  they  chose  to  acknowledge  should  appear.  St. 
John,  it  must  bo  observed,  sets  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the 
period  which  he  calls  "  the  last  tmie."  He  simply  and 
solemnly  tells  his  children  in  the  faith  that  the  last  days 
spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  last  days  were 
to  follow  the  advent  of  Messiah,  had  already  begun,  and 
that  they  wei'o  living  in  them.  (Compare  Diisterdieck 
and  also  Liicko's  remarks  and  references  on  this  passage 
in  their  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  John.) 

2.  Wlio,  then,  were  the  many  antichrists  whose  ap- 
pearing was  the  special  characteristic  of  this  last  age .' 
The  jslain  meaning  of  the  word  "  antichrist "  here  is, 
"  one  opposed  to  Christ,"  "  Christ's  adversai-y."  So 
TertuUiau  defines  them  as  rebels  against  Christ — "  Qui 
antichristi  interim  et  semper  nisi  Christi  robclles  ?'" 
They  were  false  teachers — heretics — who  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  come  in  the  flesh  (iv.  3)  ;  teachers 
who  taught  their  hearers  to  deny  the  Father  and  the 
Son  (ii.  22).  They  were  false  prophets  (iv.  1).  They 
were  men  who  once  had  belonged  to  the  company  of 
professing  Christians  (ii.  19),  and  had  doubtless  been 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith ;  then  turning 
round,  perverting  their  knowledge  of  Christianity  and 
its  doctrines  for  their  o^vn  purposes,  had  founded  schools 
of  heresy  and  error.  Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  even  to  fix 
upon  soma  of  these  early  antichrists  by  na'ne.  Simon 
Magus  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Acts  as 
commencing  that  long  course  of  opposition  to  the  truth 
which  has  made  his  name  so  sorrowf  idly  notorious.  St. 
Paul  tells  us  of  one  Hymenseus,  who  made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  faith,  saying  the  resurrection  was  past 
already.  Alexander  and  Philetns  are  included  in  the  same 
charges  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20;  2  Tim.  ii.l7,  18);  Diotrephes, 
alluded  to  by  St.  John  (3rd  Epistle  9  ver.) ;  the  Nicolai- 
tanes,  a  sect  whose  deeds  the  Lord  hated  (Rev.  ii.  6. 15)." 
Thesa  men,  casually  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John,  are  instances  of  the  many  antichrists 

^  Qui  psenrlo-prnpliotEO  sunt,  nisi  f.ilsi  pvffidicatores  ?  qui  psendo- 
npostoli,  uisi  .adulteri  evani^elizatores?  qui  Anticliristi  interim  et 
Beuiper,  nisi  Cliripii  rebelles  ?  (TertuUiau,  De  PriEscrvp.  Hxrcti- 
coram,  cap.  iv.) 

2TIie  sect  cf  the  Nicolaitaues  was  f^euerally  supposed  by  the 
early  Church  to  have  heeu  founded  by  Nicolans,  the  proselyte  of 
Autioch,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  mentioned  iu  Acts  vi.  5.     Couip. 


whose  presence  and  influence  is  alluded  to  by  St.  John 
as  a  sure  sign  of  the  "  last  time."     Irenreus,  the  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  who  in  his  youth  knew  Polycarp,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  St.  John,  writmg  m  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  tells  us  how  St.  John  once,  in  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  where  he  so  long  resided  and  taught,  meeting 
in  the  public  baths  the  famous  Cerinthus,  one  of  the 
earliest  masters  of  tlie  many-sided  Gnostic  heresy,  fled 
hastily  from  the  budding,  fearing,  he  said,  lest  the  very 
walls  of  the  bath-house  might  fall  when  such  an  enemy 
of  the  truth  (toD  rijs  a\rtddas  e'xflpoC)  as  Cerinthus  was 
within  (Irenseus,  Contra  Hcereses,  Mb.  iii.,  c.  iii.  4).     The 
same  Irenseus  informs  us  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
to  counteract  the  errors  sown  by  tho  false  teaching  of 
the  Nicolaitanes,  and  later  by  Cerinthus,  the   Gnostic 
teacher    (Irenceus,  Contra    Soereses,  lib.  iii.,  c.  xi.    1). 
These  leading  heretics,  of  whom  we  read  in  tho  New 
Testament  Epistles,  and  in  the  writings  of  such  early 
fathers  as   Ireuaeus,    against  whom  St.  John  and  his 
brother  apostles  had  so  fiercely  to  contend,  are  among 
the  "  many  antichrists  "  of  our  passage ;  and  their  con- 
tinued presence  in  every  age,  their  imwearicd  activity, 
their  restless  striving  to  pull  down  the  ever-rising  walls 
of  the  city  of  God,  is  now,  just  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  St.  John  the  Apostle — a  sign  of  the  "  last  time  ;"  a 
long  age,  "  last  "  though  it  bo.     Neither  John,  nor  any 
other  inspu'ed  wi'iter,  whatever  men  may  pretend,  gives 
us  the  least  hint  respecting  its  probable  duration.     It 
has  already  spread  over  some  eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half,   and  for  aught  we  know  has  not  j^et  nearly  run 
its  allotted  course;  yet  for  all  this  it  is  the  final  dis- 
pensation, tho  age  of  privilege  and  of  danger,  the  ago 
of  the  many  antichrists,  ever  tempting  with  new  temp- 
tations the  faithful  from  the  simple  way  of  truth;  and 
tho  knowledge  that  we  are  living  in  the  last  time — that 
we  are  standing,  as  it  wore,  on  tho  threshold  of  eternity, 
bids  us  now,  as  it  bade   the  hearers  of  St.  John  tho 
Dinue  then — watch. 

Nor  need  men  wonder  and  ask  why  these  things  arc 
so  ;  why  the  last  age — the  age  of  Messiah — shoidd  bo 
the  ago  of  many  antichrists.  Tlie  great  flood  of  light 
which  tho  message  and  work  of  Christ  had  let  iu  on  tho 
world  was  met  by  a  corresponding  rush  of  darkness. 
The  work  of  tho  Redeemer  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  work  of  another — that  mysterious  enemy  who 
ever  labours  and  toils  for  the  ruin  of  man.  With  the 
wheat  sown  by  God  grew  up  the  tares  sown  by  thr 
de\-il,  and  tares  as  well  as  wheat  vriU  continue  to  gr'ow 
together  till  the  field  of  our  world  is  ripe  for  the  golden 
harvest.  St.  John  knew  well  tliat  tho  appearance  of 
these  tares  amid  the  wheat  of  God  was  a  sure  sign  of 
that  long  dispensation  ho  termed  tho  "  last  time ;"  but 
vrhile  the  presence  of  tho  many  antichrists  rcmmded 
him  of  the  "last  age  "  of  the  world,  he  is  careful  to  tell 
us  how,  at  the  close  of  this  "  last  time,"  or  "age,"  must 


for  an  account  of  the  teaching  and  lite  of  these  early  heretics, 
Irenffiiis,  If<n-.  i.  2i3,  3;  Clem.  Alex,  Slroiimta,  ii.  20;  and  Dean 
Alford's  Note  ou  Apoc.  ii.  (i,  where  he  also  discusses  and  rejects  tho 
interpretation  which  supposes  the  uame  of  this  wicked  sect  to  have 
been  symbolical. 
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One  arise  of  wliom  all  the  preceding  antichrists  should 
have  been  but  faint,  pallid  reflections.  Who  and  what, 
now,  is  this  antichrist  whose  cominpf,  we  maintain,  is  still 
sn  the  unkuown,  uncertain,  and  perhaps  distant  future? 
Two  points  for  our  guidance  here  may  be  laid  down 
as  cert.ain. 

(a)  The  antichrist,  when  lie  appear.s,  will  not  bo  a 
mere  incarnation  of  Satan,  but  a  man. 

(b)  The  antichrist  is  still  to  come. 

(a)  In  ojiposition  to  the  hypothesis  that  antichrist 
signifies  an  incarnation  of  Satan,  the  German  commen- 
tator Diisterdicck,  to  whoso  exhaustive  and  able  work 
on  the  Johanuine  Epistles  we  have  referred  frequently, 
•well  expands  the  statement,  "  Only  the  Son  of  God  can 
become  incaru.ate,"  in  the  fallowing  terms  :  "The  Eternal 
Word,  who  in  the  beginning  manifested  forth  the  secret 
of  the  DiiTiie  love  by  the  creation,  sent  do^vn  by  the 
Father's  love  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  can  alone 
become  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (in  Fleisclte  cffenhar 
iverden). 

(b)  Antichrist  is  still  to  come.  Experience  of  the 
past  should  teach  expositors  of  the  Divine  Word  with 
Avhat  extreme  caution  they  should  approach  this  difficult 
and  solemn  question.  Already  have  one  school  of  ex- 
positors (the  interpreters  of  the  Greek  Church)  definitely 
pointed  out  Mahomet  as  the  antichrist  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,  which  strange  interpretation  was  even 
followed  by  Calovius  : — •"  Antichristus  ille  magnus 
orientalis  Mahometus,  cujus  impia3  voces  notfe  sunt — 
Deum  non  habere  filium,  Ac."    (Compare  Dean  Alford's 

■  Prolegomena  to  Thess.  ii.  and  Diistcrdieck's  quotations.) 
Some  800  or  POO  years  further  down  the  stream  of  time 
the  Cluu'ch  of  the  West  split  into  two  gi-eat  di-visions  ; 
each  saw  in  the  leader  of  tlie  antagonistic  sect  the  anti- 
<?hrist  painted  by  Paul  or  John. 

The  Protestant  teacher  discovered  him  in  the  Pojie ; 
the  profound  intellect  of  CahTn  even  shrunk  not  from 
telling  men  how  all  the  signs  spoken  of  by  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  as  belonging  to  antichrist  plainly  centered  in  the 
Pope  of  Rome — "  Omnes  notse,  qiiibwi  antichristum 
designat  spiritus  Dei  in  Papa  clare  apparent."  Tho 
Roman  Catholic  doctors,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered 
Antichrist  in  Luther  !  But  tlie  great  personal  Anti- 
<"hrist  was  to  herald  immediately  the  real  end.  Mahomet 
has  passed  away  some  twelve  centuries.  His  system, 
jis  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  has  long  done  its 
"Worst.  The  institutions  ho  first  devised  are  fast  yielding 
to  decay.  The  power  of  which  he  laid  the  found.'ition 
IS  passing  awa}'.  Luther  and  his  first  great  adversaries 
■on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  have  slept  some  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  end  still  tarries. 

One  more  warning  men  may  well  take  home  lies  buried 
In  this  great  saying  of  the  old  man  John.  It  tells  us 
whom  we  may  dare  to  term  antichrists — enemies  and 
rebels  against  Christ ;  not  men  who  presume  to  differ 


from  us  even  on  grave  and  solemn  points.  The  Romanist 
may  not  term  the  Protestant,  nor  the  Protestant  the 
Romanist,  or  either  of  these  the  Greek  Church,  or  the 
great  mass  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  enemies  of  Christ,  or 
rebels  against  Christ — antichrists.  This  name  of  shame 
aiouo  belongs  to  men  loho  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh;  "  whoever,"  as  Polycarp  says,  "does 
not  confess  the  witness  of  the  cross  is  of  the  devil,  and 
whoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own 
lusts,  and  says  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judg- 
ment, he  is  the  first-'born  of  Satan."  (St.  Polycai-p 
JSpistola  ad  Plnlippcnses,  cap.  vii.). 

We  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  at  least 
touching  upon  a  much-disputed  point  which  is  still 
exciting  much  controversy.  Did  the  apostles — the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament — themselves  in 
any  way  mistake  the  period  of  our  Lord's  coming  ?  did 
they  Ijelieve  that  they,  or  at  least  tlieii-  generation,  would 
still  be  living  when  the  end  came,  and  that  their  eyes 
shoidd  behold  (in  this  present  life)  not  only  the  "  last 
time,"'  but  the  end  of  the  last  time  .<'  Without  examining 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support 
of  the  different  views  taken  of  this  question,  we  would 
very  briefly  suggest  that  one  like  St.  John — at  once  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  a  hearer  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Lord — would,  ivithout  doutjt,  found  any  teaching  of  his 
on  so  momentous  a  subject  as  the  "  times  of  the  end" 
upon  what  he  had  heard  from  his  Lord's  own  lips.  Such 
a  basis  of  teaching  St.  John  possessed  in  the  24th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  memorable  chapter  Jesus, 
while  speaking  of  the  closing  scene,  the  judgment  of  tho 
woi-ld,  dwelt  with  peculiar  earnestness  on  another  judg- 
ment, on  a  smaller  scale,  which  some  of  those  listening 
to  him  should  even  behold^the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  the  Lord,  looking 
on  far  beyond  the  terrible  fall  of  the  beloved  city  and 
Temple — far  beyond  the  ruin  of  the  chosen  race — told 
them  plainly  (ver.  14)  that  they  need  not  expect  the  end 
"  until  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  all  nations." 
Had  this  been  done  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Epistle  ? 
Can  it  bo  said  to  have  been  done  in  any  real  sense  even 
now  ?  Then  surely,  wi  t  h  these  emphatic  words  before  him 
in  a  Gospel  generally  current  in  the  churches— emphatic 
words,  too,  which  ho  must  have  hoard  and  never  could 
have  forgotten — neither  mistake  nor  error  could  have 
existed  in  St.  John's  mind  respecting  the  "  times  of  the 
end ;"  but  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  he  looked 
forward  and  saw  stretching  on  through  a  long  vista  of 
eventful  centuries  that  final  division  of  time  he  called 
the  '•  last  time,"  or  age,  in  the  course  of  which  period 
successive  antichrists,  or  teachers  of  evil  and  falsehood, 
like  the  Cerinthus  of  his  own  days,  should  arise,  and 
grow  up  side  by  side  with  the  teachers  of  truth — the 
tares  with  the  wheat — till  the  whole  world-field  should 
bo  ripe  for  the  harvest  of  the  Lord. 
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